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PREFACE, 


a 


THIS WORK jis partly formed upon the basis of the 
“ PRINTERS GramMAR” published some years ago by 
Mr. Stower. His, being the latest, was, so far, the book 
which contained the most information on the practice of 
Printing, up to the time: of its: publication. But the - 
great alterations and improvements in conducting the 
various, operations of this art, as well as the rapid in- 
crease of its members during the seventeen years since 
the appearance of that work, have rendered anew one 
on the subject highly requisite. The present volume is, 
therefore, intended not only to supply that of Mr. Stower, 
but to include the choicest portions of every prior publi- 
cation, which has appeared-in our language relative to 
printing; with an account of all the improvements: and 
novelties which have been introduced into the proresion 
up to the present period. . 

Although it is no part of my pretensions to offer to the 
experienced printer instructions for the conduct of his 
business; yet, besides the introduction of much original 
matter relative to the main subject; besides touching 
upon’ all. the material points that. lead from its dim 
- origin to the state of perfection. at which the art has in 
_ this age.arrived (and all which, it is presumed, is cal- 
culated to interest. every reader); it has certainly been a 
principal part, of my endeavour, to inform the young 
practitioner, as well as the amateur of typography, as 
to the most. approved modes of conducting the several 
branches that. appertain to this important business, with 
whatever else my experience and observation could suggest 
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as practically useful. I have also, in the course of the work, 
made ample reference to such patents, privileges, grants, 
charters, statutes, and decrees, as seem to have impeded, 
or accelerated, or in any other manner influenced, the pro- 
gress of the Press. 

It will be observed, that this work is written partly in the 
first person singular, and partly in the first person plural. 
I found it impossible, without either re-writing the whole 
of the parts taken from Stower, or adopting his style, to 
avoid this apparent inconsistency, and I had no leisure for 
the one, nor inclination for the other; but it may answer this 
purpose, namely, that whatever has been retained verbatim 
from Stower will be known by the plural, wx, the whole of 
his book being so written—wherever I have written new 
matter, or so altered his as to subject it to original respon- 
sibility, I have (perhaps more consistently) placed myself 
in the singular person. 

It has been my object, as far as circumstances and the 
nature of my work enabled me, to make it acceptable, gene- 
rally, to men of letters, and essentially so to members 
of the art: and although the number of illustrations and 
embellishments which I have added, must unavoidably 
enhance the cost of the book, yet, I trust the purpose in- 
tended thereby, if happily effected, will sufficiently justify 
the extra charge, and exonerate me from any responsibility 
on the ground of its having been unnecessarily augmented ; 
and that no purchaser will complain of the introduction of 
things irrelevant, or not intimately connected with the 
main subject of the volume. Imperfections, after all, will 
certainly be‘found : and I do not so much wish them to be 
overlooked, as to have the entire work examined with 
candour, and improved by friendly suggestion. 

For the notices of our early founders and founderies, I 
acknowledge myself indebted to a rare and curious work by 


the late Reverend Edward Rowe Mores, A.M. and A.S.S. 
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published in 1778, intitled “ A Dissertation upon English 
Typographical Founders and Founderies.” This work ap- 
peared to me so very interesting in itself, and so necessary 
an auxiliary to the study of Typographical History, that I 
had, at one time, an intention of offering the Profession 
and Amateurs a reprint of it, with a view to continue the 
History of English Type-founding down to the present 
time. But I found that circumstances had placed the 
work, as honorary copyright, in the hands of one far more 
qualified for the task. I have, therefore, for the present, re- 
linquished the idea; but the additional information which 
I have been collecting upon the subject, will, at any time, I 
flatter myself, be useful and valuable as an appendage to a 
new edition of that work. 

I have been favoured, by a friend, with an unpublished 
Manuscript of the Printer’s most illustrious and liberal be- 
nefactor, the late Earl Stanhope,* relative to printing ; 


* Charles Stanhope, third Earl Stanhope, was born in the year 1753. 
His grandfather, and his father, were both of them warmly attached to the 
Whig party, and, on all occasions, constantly supported the liberal side of all 
public questions. The subject of this memoir was sent very young to Eton 
College, from which he was removed at the age of ten, for the purpose of 
accompanying his father’s family to Geneva, in which place the elder son 
soon died. Charles was now left to assume the title of Viscount Mahon; 
and in this state he passed ten years in that city, where his education was 
chiefly conducted under the inspection of M. le Sage, well known as the 
author of a theory of gravity, and of various tracts connected with mineralogy, 
chemistry, and other departments of natural philosophy. During the young 
-nobleman’s residence in Switzerland, he made a considerable progress in 
scientific pursuits ; and while still resident in Geneva, he obtained a prize 
from the Society of Arts and Sciences at Stockholm, for the best Essay on 
the Structure of the Pendulum. ; 

_ Although Lord Stanhope was chiefly known by his contemporaries as a 
politician, it is rather as a philosopher that he has made himself generally 
known to the world. Of his works which relate to a strictly scientific ob- 
ject, his treatise on electricity seems to stand first, in which he endeavours 
to establish some new principles respecting the electric fluid. In this piece 
he attempts to prove the existence, and to explain the effect, of what he 
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in which he minutely describes, as far as the Manuscript is. 
‘completed, several of the new inventions and processes be- 


calls the returning stroke, namely, an action induced at a considerable dis- 
tance from the principal discharge, depending upon the tendency of the 
fluid to equalize itself in all bodies. Since the publication of this hy- 
pothesis, some accidents from lightning have occurred, which seem the best 
accounted for by it, and which indeed cannot be easily explained upon any 
other principle. In this treatise, the great object of practical utility is not 
neglected: the best method. of preserving buildings from the effects of 
lightning is minutely considered, and exact directions are laid, down for 
accomplishing this purpose. : 

Another object of great practical utility was, the means of preserving 
buildings from fire. This object he endeavoured to accomplish by practising 
the simple and well-known expedient, that combustion can never take place 
where the air is excluded. To illustrate this principle, and, at the same 
time, to bring the fact to the test of very ample experiment, he caused to be 
erected a wooden house rendered fire-proof, and, after filling the lower 
chamber with a collection of very inflammable materials, he set fire to it. 
The result was, that, during the burning, a number of persons of distinction ° 
who were present in the upper apartment, sat without any inconvenience 
in the same. An account of these experiments was published in the Phil. 
Trans. for 1778. | : . 

Another object which engrossed a considerable share of Lord Stanhope’s 
attention was, the employment of steam for the propulsion of vessels. For: 
a period of 20 years he continued his experiments, and is said to have spent 
large sums of money in prosecuting them. In the meantime, Mr. Fulton 
had the same object in view ; and, although it is known that they both, at 
one period, frequently conversed on the topic of steam-vessels, it is probable 
that no documents exist which can decide on the share which each of them 
had in this curious invention. | 

His Lordship also published a pamphlet on the means of preventing 
frauds on the gold coin ; and afterwards, on bank-notes ; ; in both cases pro- 
ceeding upon the obvious’ principle of employing very skilful workmen, 
whose performances could not be imitated by those who engage in attempts 
at forgery. He is further well known for having suggested some important 
improvements in the construction of the printing-press, by which a single 
stroke upon the center of the machine, i is tendered equal to | one of double 
the force at eachend. 

Lord Stanhope would never suffer any of his improvements in printing 
to become subjects of patent or monopoly. So extremely anxious was he 
upon this subject, that, whenever he had any thing new in hand, which he © 
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longing to the art, written, as he therein says, with a view 
of giving to the Public a clear and distinct description of 
his new Iron Printing Press ; the state of perfection which 
Stereotype Printing had attained under his direction ; and 
of pointing out some other matters, by which he was per- 
suaded the Art of Printing might be still further improved. 

I have gladly availed myself of the contents of this 
Manuscript for such descriptions as appeared suitable to 
any particular subjects on which I had to treat in the pre- 
sent work. Indeed, such is my veneration for the authority 
of Lord Stanhope on whatever relates to typography, that, 
in several instances, I have erased my own descriptions to 
substitute the language of his Lordship. In every such 
case, I have acknowledged the obligation by distinctly 
marking the passages. 

Moxon’s  “ Mechanical Exercises” is a curious and 
scarce book. It was published about the year 1686, in 
twenty-four numbers, which form a small 4to volume. It 
treats of the Art of Typography im its whole extent, 
as practised by the fathers of printing : that is—it describes 
the preliminary arts of punch-cutting, matrice-making, and 
type-casting. I have never been able to meet with more 
than two copies of this work—one, in the Library of the 
British Museum—the other, in the Library of the Society 
of Arts. © is 5 CNW Cede 

Moxon published also a treatise more expressly apper- 
taining to the Art of Printing, intitled Regule Trium 
Ordinum Literarum Typographicarum, in which he attempts 


found likely to succeed, his first step was, to take the precaution of entering a 
notice or caveat at the Patent Office, to prevent any one else taking advan- 
tage of his ideas, and obtaining a patent. These caveats he regularly 
renewed at the end of the limited period. oe 

~ Lord Stanhope died in December 1816, in the 64th year of his age, ex- 
hibiting in the last scene of his life an uncommon degree of philosophical 
resignation. 
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to lay down Mathematical Rules for the formation of 
Roman, Italic, and Black Alphabets. But his science does 
not seem to have led him to any improvement in the shape ; 
for the characters he formed are nearly allied to the ugly 
Elzevirs of the seventeenth century. 

Luckombe compiled his book from three sources; namely, 
Ames’s “ Typographical Antiquities,”* for the Historical 
part—Smith’s “ Printer’s Grammar,” for the Practical part 
of the Composing department—and Moxon’s “‘ Mechanical 
Exercises,’ for the Press-work. The engravings of the 
press, and all the several dissected parts, are fac-similes of 
those in the last-mentioned work. The Frontispiece, which 
Luckombe gave as a likeness of Gutenberg, is copied from 
Moxon, but with the trifling mistake of substituting the 
portrait of one person for another. Moxon gives the like- 
ness, which Luckombe has put forth for Gutenberg, as 
“ The true effigies of Laurentz Jans Koster, delineated from 
his monumental stone statue erected at Haerlem;” and in 
another plate he gives “‘ The true effigies of John Guttem- 
berg, delineated from the original paintings at Mentz in 
Germanie.” In the present work will be found copies of 
both these portraits. 

The first work I meet with, printed in England, expressly 
for the use of the profession, is Smith’s “ Printer’s 
Grammar,” 1755. Luckombe’s “ History and Art of 
Printing” followed in 1770. Stower’s ‘ Printer’s 
Grammar,” in 1808.—Stower says, that Smith’s work was 


* Joseph Ames was born at Yarmouth, January 23rd, 1688-9. At his 
father’s death he was about twelve years old, being then ‘at a school in 
Wapping. He was brought up to trade, and settled near the Hermitage, 
Wapping, as a ship-chandler, or ironmonger. He very early discovered 
a taste for English History and Antiquities. He was twenty-five years 
in collecting and arranging his materials; and published his “ Typogra- _ 
phical Antiquities” in 1749. He died October 7th, 1759, aged 71. He 


was many years Fellow of the Royal and deities as Societies: and Secre~ 
tary to the latter. 
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the foundation of his. It is very clear to me that Luckombe 
made free use of his predecessor as far as he went: for, 
upon a close comparison, much of Luckombe will be found 
to be plagiarised from Smith, altered a little in arrange- 
ment and phraseology; and that, in his turn, Stower 
copied from Luckombe. : , 

Smith, from his own acknowledgment, appears to have 
compiled his book under very adverse circumstances, and 
solely with a view to relieve himself from his embarrass- 
ments. It is plain that he only went half-way through 
with his design, since his volume treats only upon the 
business of a compositor, omitting all that relates to the 
completion of printing ; never mentioning press or press- 
man. It may, however, as far as it goes, be called a 
tolerably good practical book, although it is badly 
arranged. Luckombe copying, as before observed, much 
from his predecessor, produced a more complete work 
on the Art, and which embraced at the same time consi- 
derable portions of history and science. That part of 
it in which “ The Origin of Printing”? is discussed, 
does not extend to any practice that preceded the in- 
vention of printing by moveable cast type. “ The His- 
torical part,” he says, “is collected from the ingenious Mr. 
Moxon, and other able writers on this noble art—to the 
publication of the late industrious antiquary, Mr. Ames’”— 
and to some other writers whom he mentions he acknow- 
ledges himself also indebted.* His research concerning 
“ The Introduction of the Art into England,” is the most 
satisfactory of any to be met with ; in proof of which, it may 
be seen that every subsequent writer on the subject has either 
copied his work, or quoted, by his means, the same autho- 
rities which he had consulted; but with this difference— 
they have omitted many parts, which, to me, as a printer 
studying the history of his profession, appear the most in- 
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teresting. This will serve to account for my having inserted 
the whole of those parts as supplying their deficiency. 
The Copies of Charters, &c. granted to the Stationers’ 
Company, are, in considering the progress of printing, 
highly interesting.—The List of Printers abroad and in 
this country—and the Prefaces and Dedications of the 
earliest printed books, as transmitted by this author, are 
curious and instructive, and ‘well worth preservation. 
Luckombe’s is now becoming a scarce book, and I, there- 
fore, take pleasure and pride in handing down the choicest 
parts of his labours one step further in eaidedd nearly as 
he gave them. 

The labours of Ames have greatly assisted all later 
writers upon Typographic history: some, as far as served 
the purpose of their particular arguments ;- and others, as 
far as the room allotted to their inquiry would allow ; but 
they have generally availed themselves of what Luckombe 
had quoted from his precursor. Indeed, it is allowed by 
very able judges, that Luckombe compiled in the most 
judicious and careful manner; and his selections from 
Ames’s History, in particular, have been made with so 
much judgment, that to give any thing less than what he 
has quoted, would be doing injustice to the learned histo- 
rian, whose industry and ability have preserved from 
oblivion a-volume of facts which will never cease to be 
esteemed by every admirer of the art. 

But those who desire to be fully acquainted with the 
History of Printing must- consult the Bibliographical 
labours throughout, of Ames, Herbert, Palmer, Dibdin, 
Nichols, and Horne:—but above all, Drsprn. This Colossus 
in Bibliography, seems to have bestrid the Typographic 
world with well-merited and conscious superiority ; while 
we, humble artist-book-makers, must be content to seek 
our honours by plucking leaves and sprigs from his 
exuberant foliage. Without the assistance of his works, 
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Horne would have wanted much: without Horwz, the 
Typographic lore of Hansard would have been very 
meagre ; and without the rich dessert supplied by Nrcuots, 
he would hardly have succeeded in making his entertain- 
mént acceptable, which now, he trusts, with the cudlings he 
has thus obtained, he shall not have laboured in vain to do. 

A printer cannot possess treasures more choice than 
Dibdin’s “ Bibliographical Decameron,” “ Typographical 
Antiquities,” and other works of general information upon 
those branches of art connected with the typographic pro- 
fession. The never-failing stream of amusement which 
these fountains are capable of affording, will always be 
found a welcome relief to any mind fatigued with the 
constant attention required in conducting the business of 
a printer. His anecdotes of eminent living masters of 
this art, are calculated to act as a stimulus to professional 
emulation; and the minds of the more juvenile members 
of the profession can hardly fail to be inspired by his 
writings with a disposition to excel, and to the consequent 
endeavours to acquire distinction amongst the competitors 
in this theatre for the exercise of genius, and the establish- 
ment of an honourable fame. 

It would have afforded me the hiethést sratifiention to 
have been able to give, in this work, authentic portraits of 
the immortal Caxton, and his worthy successor Wynkyn 
de Worde ; but after every search within my reach having 
-proved fruitless, I have been induced, alike by books and 
the opinion of friends, to believe that if I copied any that 
have hitherto been given, I should only be lending myself 
_ consciously to the propagation of spurious portraits of 

these first English printers. 
© Fancy,” says Mr. Dibdin [Typ. Antiq. i. cxxviii], “ is 
seldom backward in supplying what Truth has denied : 
accordingly, a portrait of BurcHiEeto, the Italian poet, 
from a small 8vo edition of his work on Tuscan poetry, of 
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the date of 1554, was inaccurately copied by Faithorn, for 
Sir Hans Sloane, as the portrait of Caxton. Lewis, how- 
ever, was resolved to improve upon the ingenuity of his 
predecessor, by adding a thick beard to Burchiello’s chin, 
and otherwise altering his character; and in this form the 
Italian poet made his appearance upon copper as Caxton, 
prefixed to the Life of our Printer. This portrait after- 
wards served for the works of Ames and Herbert; not, 
however, before a miniature copy of it had graced the 
Frontispiece of Marchand’s Histoire de I’Imprimerie.” __ 

‘‘His pupil and successor, Wynkyn de Worde,” says 
the same author, “has shared a similar fate.” The portrait 
given of him is that of Joachim Ringelberg, of Antwerp, 
a commentator and critic. Mr. Dibdin has “ a tiny 
duodecimo volume,” containing this portrait, encircled by 
the inscription loacuimvs RINGELBERGIVS ANTVERP- 
IANvVs, and formed into the square of a page by allegorical 
devices emblematical of the studies: of the original.— 
Decam. ii. 289. 

The portrait of Richard ania as represented by 
Ames and Herbert, is also fictitious; being unequivocally 
that of Gorreus, an eminent physician of about two cen- 
turies ago. Mr. Dibdin is of opinion that the portraits of 
Richard Grafton and John Day may be considered as the 
earliest authenticated likenesses of English printers. 

The triple profile of “the grand typographical trium- 
virate,’* Gutenberg, Fust, and Schoeffer, has been taken 
from French authority. I have not met with any other to 
corroborate it. | 

Of the more modern portraits something remains to be 
said; and particularly of that of Baskerville. 

It has been hitherto supposed that no likeness is extant 
of this first promoter’ of Fine Printing, and author of 
various improvements in the Typographic Art, as well as 

* Dibdin. 
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in the arts connected with it. At the time when I was 
collecting information for that part of my Work in which 
Mr. Baskerville is particularly mentioned [see p. 310, et 
seq. and chap. vili.] I thought it a good opportunity to 
make inquiry, at Birmingham, whether any Portrait or 
Likeness of him remained ; for a long time the inquiry was 
constantly answered in the negative; but at last it occurred 
to a friend to make a search among the family of the late 
Mrs. Baskerville, and he was successful. | 
Mr. Baskerville married the widow of a Mr. Eaves, her 
maiden name was Ruston. She had two children by her 
former husband, a son and daughter, the latter married her 
first cousin, Mr. Josiah Ruston, formerly a respectable 
druggist at Birmingham; and she survived her husband. 
At the sale of some effects after her decease, Portraits of 
her mother and her father-in-law, Mr. Baskerville, were 
purchased by Mr. Knott of Birmingham. Some of Mr. 
Ruston’s family and friends, who are still living, consider 
this likeness of Mr. Baskerville as a most excellent and 
faithful resemblance. It was taken by one Miller, an artist 
of considerable eminence, in the latter part of Baskerville’s 
time. The inquiries of my friend Mr. Grarron, of Park 
Grove, near Birmingham, at once brought this Painting 
into notice; and, at his solicitation Mr. Knott kindly 
permitted Mr. Raven, of Birmingham, an artist of much 
celebrity, to copy it for my use and the embellishment of this 
work ; to which I think the united talents of Mr. Craig and 
Mr. Lee have done ample justice. 
The Portrait of the third Caslon was drawn, as well as 
laid down on the wood for the engraver, by Mr. Craig. 
That of Dr. Wilson was taken from a drawing in 
crayons, obligingly lent me by that worthy gentleman. 
That of Mr. Bulmer is from an original, and most excel- 
lent drawing, which was taken some few years ago. 


That of the Author was drawn by Mr. Todd, R. A.; of 
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whom it pains me to say, that, although still living, he is in 
such a state of mind that the /ate might have been not un- 
appropriately prefixed to his name. , 

That of Ritchie, also by him, was nearly the last teats of 
art which he executed previous to this dreadful affliction. 

This ornamental part of the work will be the means of | 
introducing to the public a novelty in the xylographic art, 
as connected with the typographic; namely, the delinea- 
tion of subjects in wood-engraving, in a style hitherto. 
unattempted. The manner in which the specimens here 
presented are executed, has been pronounced, by highly- 
competent judges, to bespeak a new era in the art of wood- 
engraving; and if the printing of them shall have done 
justice to Mr. Lez, the artist by whom they were engraved, 
and whose unassuming genius seems equal to the execu- 
tion of any thing that it is in the power of the graver to 
perform in this branch of art, they will never cease to 
reflect the highest credit upon his talents. They were 
delineated, as above observed, upon the blocks by that 
eminent artist, Mr. W. Craic. Of the printing of these 
engravings, I may perhaps be allowed to say something; 
although, if the effect produced do not carry with it its own 
commendation, any thing I can say must be of small conse , 
quence. They have been worked by a method entirely 
new, the result of much thought and experiment. The 
paper has been made on purpose, and the impressions are 
now given just as they came out of the machine which printed 
them, without hot-pressing or any other means to set 
them off. The other engravings in this work are also done ~ 
by Lee, excepting those which have appeared before in 
Stower’s Grammar, of the common and Stanhope presses, 

_which are by Branston. 

Mr. M°Creery much enhanced the value of Stower’s 

book by writing the article on “ Fine Printing.” His 
‘permission to insert the whole of his beautiful poem, 
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“THE PRESS,” in this work, is an additional instance 
of genuine talent and friendly liberality going hand in 
hand to promote the cultivation of science and art. His 
judicious selections from Palmer’s “ History of Printing,” 
among the notes to his poem, enabled me further to consult 
and quote that author. | 

Saint BripGET, or, more politely, Saint BripE, seems 
to have been the Alma Mater of our profession, upon its 
first introduction into the metropolis. _Wynkyn de Worde, 
Pynson, Robert Copland, William Rastell, John Boulter, 
or Butler, Lawrence Andrew, Thomas Berthelet, John 
Wayland—all dwelt in Fleet-street, and this parish ; and 
after them so many more, that the list becomes too 
numerous to be proceeded with; but it would be unpar- 
donable to omit the observation that, whereas the first 
King’s Printer, by. patent, resided in this parish, so 
have they all in succession continued the same paro- 
chial residence to the present day. The celebrated 
RICHARDSON, author of Pamela, &c. carried on his first 
essays as a printer in a court in Fleet-street, and when his 
concern grew more extensive, he removed into Salisbury- 
square. This notice of it is written in, probably, the 
very parlour which he used. 

The venerable living father of the profession, JouNn 
Nrcuots, honoured the list till very lately: and the total 
number of those carrying on printing in this parish almost 
defies enumeration ; certainly eclipses, in comparison, that 
of any other parish or circle of similar extent in England, 
or perhaps the world. 

It only remains for me, here, to say, that the Biogra- 
phical sketches which I have selected, or compiled, will, 
I hope, be gratifying to many, and, I trust, offensive to 
none; and that the portraits of well-known friends which 
have been introduced into a book expressly dedicated to 
the art, of which some of them have been, and others 
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still happily remain, honours and ornaments, will be 
deemed embellishments, of a desirable character, and ma- 
terially aid that endeavour to make this volume acceptable, 
which, it is hoped, will be found manifested in the 
arduous labours of research and arrangement bestowed in 
the compilation of it. 


TL GC Hanard. 
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TYPOGRAPHIA. 
PART 1. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION: 


SECTION I. 


The Origin of Printing considered, unconnected with the idea of forming 
Books—The first step in the Art referred to the Second Age of the 
World, or that immediately succeeding the Flood—Description of the 
Printed Bricks of Babylonia, with an Engraving—Opinion of the 
mode by which the impressions on these Bricks were effected—Of 
circular pieces that present curious specimens of Clay-printing, mith an 
Engraving—Failure of the learned in their attempts to decipher the 
contents of these Chaldean Prints—Hypothesis as to the intended use of 
such mementos—Reasons for concluding’ the origin of Alphabetic 
Writing to have been divine—Specimen of the most ancient Alphabetic 
Writing extant—Description of a Roman Signet used for Stamping— 
Concluding Reflection. 


To investigate properly the Origin of Printing, it is necessary to 
carry our research to a period far more remote than that at which 
the art first became applicable to the making of books. The early 
inhabitants of the earth would naturally desire to perpetuate their 
useful discoveries, as well as the important events of their time, 
and it may be therefore fairly presumed, that they had some 
mode of communicating their ideas to succeeding generations be- 
fore the invention of an alphabet. The scanty traditions recorded 
concerning the antediluvians do not enable us to come to any 
determination relative to their proficiency in commemorating the 
transactions of their time: whether, therefore, they employed 
stamps of any kind, or had any means whatever of transmitting 
knowledge except by oral tradition, we have neither history nor 
relics to inform us. But that period which immediately followed 
the deluge, and which some chronologers have termed the Second 
Age of the world, affords convincing proofs of the art of forming 
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impressions being then practised ; and most probably with a view 
to propagate science—to inculcate special facts—and as a general 
means of preserving to posterity certain useful memorials. Pur- _ 
poses suchas these, it is reasonable to conclude, were contemplated 
by the ancient Chaldeans when they stamped or PRINTED their 
tiles or bricks with various figures, hieroglyphics, or inscriptions. 
In some instances these ancient specimens seem to have been 
sun-baked : yet, for the most part, they appear kiln-burnt to a 
surprising degree of hardness—even to partial vitrification. Of 
such materials was built the original City and celebrated Tower 
of Babylon; and although “ a period of four thousand years has 
rolled away since the construction of the superb metropolis whose 
name they bear,”* still, even to the present day, do the Babylonian 
bricks, which have supplied the antiquary and orientalist with so 
many curious subjects for reflection and discussion, continue to 
be found. The Great City—“‘ whose towers, whose temples, and 
whose palaces were built with brick dried in the sun, or baked in 
the furnace,”+ and whose walls were ornamented with animals 
modelled to resemble life, richly painted in their natural colours 
upon the bricks of which they were composed, and into which the 
colours were afterwards burnt—if we regard it entire as the mo- 
ther of cities, and in the accounts of historians look upon its yast- 
ness and its magnificence; or if we descend to the contemplation 
of so. small a fragment of it as even a single brick; being in 
the latter case lost in wonder, how must imagination .be over- 
powered in the former! What inexpressible emotions must the 
spectacle of operose splendour presented by the real pile, at the 
zenith of its glory, have excited! And what must reasoning crea- 
tures think of human grandeur, looking now at the bald and deso- 
late site that once boasted such a display of HApIBARES edifices— 
such a gorgeous scene of civic ostentation ! | 
With. regard to the substance on which the oa Chaldeans 
denoted such things as they desired to commemorate, clay mixed 
with reeds seems to have been the composition that was. prepared. to 
receive the impression. This being formed into the shape of bricks, 
when the device to be stamped. had been properly communicated 
to each, they were exposed to induration, by either the sun or fire. 


* Maurice, on the Ruins of Babylon, p. 4.- + Ibid. p. 6—10.. © 
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Of, this ‘substance—i£ orrns waivbs—of burnt brick, formed. into: 
square masses, covered with mystic characters, the walls and. 
palaces of Babylon were, for the most part, constructed.—Thus, 
intelligent travellers who have visited those ruins, and examined the. 
composition of the bricks, and the various characters with which 
they are severally stamped, enable us to ascertain that. the species 
of printing of which they afford specimens» was practised soon: 
after the flood; and though no emblems whatever of a prior 
date are extant, still it is not unreasonable to suppose that similar 
modes of perpetuating occurrences might have been invented, and, 
in use among the antediluvians, and have been derived, -among 
other arts, from them by the patriarchal Chaldeans. 

Admitting, that by the labours of the learned, the devices 
stamped upon Babylonian bricks—the Persepolitan arrow-headed 
obeliscal characters—and the still more occult hieroglyphics. of 
Egypt, may have been partially interpreted; yet the difference 
of opinion which exists respecting the subjects to which these 
- extraordinary specimens of ancient art relate, renders it very 
doubtful whether the utmost efforts of human skill. will ever be. 
able to explain their true signification. It is, nevertheless, made 
probable, that the Babylonians were accustomed to imprint on 
their bricks certain allusions to astronomical phenomena having 
some signal astrological import. -Particular. configurations of the 
heavens, which distinguished the several seasons, as they related. 
to the business of husbandmen, might also be registered in this 
way, to serve asa sort of calendar;. and some impressions are 
imagined to contain historical details relative to the founders of 
those stupendous. structures originally composed of the bricks in 
question. Struck at once with a sense of the antiquity of these 
vestiges, of art—of the numbers presented to view---and of the 
variety of devices they bear (for every furnace-baked brick, found: 
amidst these vast ruins, is imprinted with some emblematical 
design), the spectator, in the moment of his astonishment, ‘feels 
almost disposed to. concur with Pliny in the dnipyRs ge 
SEMPER arbitror Assyrias.”*. . 

. I-shall next attach, to a further description of viftixted Bricks} 
some engraved specimens, with a.view to afford my readers a 


* Maurice, p. 92. 
«Be 
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more perfect idea of THE FIRST STEP TOWARDS THE ART OF 
Printinc. In this part of my task I shall confine myself to 
literal inscriptions, omitting the notice of every thing regarding 
animal and other hieroglyphical figures as found enamelled in a 
variety of colours upon ancient bricks. These inscriptions appear 
in vertical columns divided by lines; the characters that occupy 
the spaces between the lines are by some termed arrow-headed— 
by others, javelin-headed—by the French, caractéres a cloux, or 
nail-headed. I should liken them to the kind of nails used for 
shoeing horses; or to the sort commonly used for fastening the 
tire upon wheels. It is thus that they are described by Chardin, 
Le Brun, Hagar, Maurice, and other oriental writers. Sir W. 
Jones observes, that “they appear to be regular variations and 
compositions of a right line; each line towards the top becoming 
of an angular figure.” It has been already intimated that all 
attempts to explain the signification of these characters of anti- 
quity have, as yet, been vainly exerted by the most skilful orien- 
talists; nor has it been even satisfactorily determined whether 
they really are alphabetic characters, as the European—syllabic, 
as many known orientals—hieroglyphic, as the Egyptian—or arbi- 
trary signs, expressive of complete ideas, as the Chinese. 

Dr. Hagar, a celebrated orientalist, who in 1801 was appointed 
by the French government to superintend the publication of a 
Chinese dictionary at Paris, remarks, “ that the spaces be- 
tween the characters, as well as the proportions of the characters 
themselves, vary im bricks not impressed with the same stamp ;” 
which strongly authorises the presumption that a system of cha- 
racters was employed in these impressions, and that they were 
‘not symbolical representations of particular subjects. 

_ There are three of this species of brick in the library, or, more | 
strictly speaking, in the hall of the stair-case leading to the library, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge—two or three are deposited in the 
British Museum—and in the East-India-Company’s library, at 
their house in Leadenhall-street, there are several. I have éx- 
amined them all; but finding those at Cambridge the most per- 
fect, I went twice to that University for the purpose of minutély 
mspecting them: in the first place, for. the sake of satisfying my-~ 
self as to their identity with those specimens from which the en- 
graving I have given was copied ; and secondly (to me an object 
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of far greater interest), to ascertain, if possible, the method by 
which the characters were impressed. Perhaps, from the nature 
of his profession, a printer may presume upon being competent 


to give an opinion upon this long-controverted subject. I am de- 
cided, ina ‘my mind, that the whole body of characters contained in 
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the specimen from which the engraving is copied, and which is 
the same size as one of ‘the originals before-mentioned, viz. 
i x 34, was produced by one stamp or impression* of a block 
of wood or metal, on the face of which the characters and lines to 
be stamped were left prominent, the parts round them being cut 
away in a manner precisely similar to that by which the block 
here used for giving the representation was prepared by the 
engraver. Thus, it is intended to be suggested, that if the 
block or stamp used by the Chaldeans to impress their bricks 
had been coloured upon the promiment parts of its prepared sur- 
face, and had been, when so prepared, applied with proper pres- 
sure to any suitable substance, such as skin or paper; the effect 
produced would have been in all respects the same as that 
presented by our printed representation. The appearance upon 
the clay must necessarily be very different, inasmuch as the 
protruding parts of the stamp are pressed to a considerable depth 
into the substance; and in the brick which is most perfect (a 
representation of which is shown in the reduced drawing) the 
whole compass of the stamp is impressed considerably below the 
level of the surface upon which it has been printed. From the 
force applied to make the impression, the clay has also been urged 
to swell up m the surrounding parts ; and where the broader sur- 
faces of the characters compelled the displacing of greater por- 
tions of the yielding substance, a sort of burr, or projecting part is 
evident, such as spol a | ie or be raised, when the 


* The opinion of Mr. Maurice (p. 186) cotiipidis with that which I have ad- 
vanced as to the printing of the bricks, He says, “‘ some bear the i impressions 
of animals upon their surface, doubtless stamped upon them, as were the characters, 
when the substance was in a humid state,”—He has given an engraving of the 
inscription upon one of those in the British Museum. It differs in some respects 
from those at Cambridge, and the cut here given; but enough of similarity is 
manifest to convince us that they are of coeval construction, and relate to the 
same subjects. The two bricks in the British Museum have evidently been 
burnt in the kiln; and their inseriptions are nearly similar. The intensity of the 
heat in which one of them was burnt, was so great as to have vitrified a, portion 
of its edge. [Of which see also another. instance, p.10.], “ The: characters,” 
_ Says Maurice, “ have a remarkable resemblance to those engraved. on columns 

and pilasters at Persepolis ; a circumstance which seems to prove a near affinity 
between those two most ancient nations; and affords certainly a strong. addi- 
.tional argument for the high antiquity of those superb ruins.” P. 186... ; 
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stamp was drawn upwards to be disengaged: from all which ap- 
pearances convincing proofs are to be drawn, that: the impressions 
were made after the brick had been formed, and when the matter: 
had:acquired such a consistency as was proper for the purpose. 

> In all: the specimens I have seen, the prints have been struck in 
different: positions, as if such operation depended more on the 
practical skill of the workman, on the accidental correctness of 
his eye and hand, for its position, than on any regular mode of 
execution; and as some specimens have their impressions much 
deeper than others, these are certainly further reasons tending to 
confirm the decision, that the prints were applied after the bricks 
were ‘fashioned ; and were done altogether independent. of the 
formation of the mass.—The small engraving here inserted will 
serve to give a more exact idea of the shape of the bricks, and of 
the situation of the print, than could be well conveyed by bare 
deseription.. The dimensions of the brick thus represented, is 
thirteen inches square by three inches thick; the corner of the 
one which the drawing is intended to depict having been: 
broken off. | 
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Having supported my opinions concerning the mode of the 
earlier kind of brick-printing by as many arguments as seem to 
me requisite, I now mean to go somewhat further, and to show 
that printing on clay was not, in those early ages, confined to such 
coarse purposes as stamping building -bricks only : put before I 
proceed into this subject, let'me just’ remark, by way ‘of exem- _ 
plifying the progress which this species of the art seems*to have 
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made in those primitive times, that the impressions on the bricks 
which I have already described as bearing the first specimens, | 
and which may be dated 2,200 years before Christ, admit of no 
nearer a comparison, in point of excellence, with the work about to 
be described, than the letters stamped or formed in the moulds of 
the English bricks manufactured by Peto and Co. at the present 
day, do to the finest specimens of modern printing. 

In the continuation of my subject, I come now to describe the 
superior species of clay-printing just alluded to ; and which, in its 
operation, must have been very different from that early effort of the 
art already discussed, of which it evinces evidently an advanced 
step. The College library before-mentioned contains an article 
composed of a like substance to that with which the bricks just 
described are manufactured. It is moreover impressed with cha- 
racters corresponding to the description given of those on the 
building-bricks, except that they are much smaller and more re- 
gular; indeed, compared with the other characters previously de- 
scribed, they may be said to be beautifully executed. The shape, 
however, of this curiosity is very unlike to that of any of those 
ancient relics before alluded to, being a solid figure which mathe- 
maticians would term a regular frustum of a prolate spheroid ; 
‘but which I shall, in more familiar language, describe as about 
seven inches high, and three inches diameter at each end, increas- 
ing gradually in circumference from the ends towards the middle, 
like a wine cask; and all its parts bearing, one to another, pro- 
portions nearly corresponding with that figure. The characters it 
contains are, like those on the plane-surfaced bricks, arranged in 
vertical lines, and answering, as before said, to those on the other 
bricks, except being much more minute and finely wrought.* Not 
having found that any drawing, or engraving, had ever been made 
of this extraordinary piece of antiquity, I procured a drawing of 
it, by the pencil of Mr. Harraden, of Cambridge, who executed a 


* “ Besides the bricks with inscriptions which I haye mentioned,” says Mr. 
Beauchamp, “ there are found here solid cylinders, three inches in diameter, of 
a white substance, covered with very small writing, resembling the inscriptions of 
oer mentioned by Chardin .”—Maurice’ s Babylon, p. 188. 

“ The same sort of cylindric fragments, with inscriptions upon them bearing a 
great similitude to those on the Babel Bricks, is also found in great ‘nana: 
among the ruins of Persepolis.”—~ Ibid. p. 189. 
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very difficult subject with uncommon fidelity and elegance ; and 
the graver of Mr. Lee has done ample justice to the drawing. 
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The greatest possible care is taken of this. precious relic of anti- 
quity, now, probably, not less than 4,000 years old. It is mounted 
on a marble pedestal, covered with a glass-case secured by an 
iron bracket; and so contrived that the curious inspector may 
cause it to revolve upon its marble base. A small space, about a 
quarter of an inch wide, is left blank in the circumference, as 
shown by the drawing, over which, perhaps, the printing-mould 
did not join; and it was, probably, necessary that.room should be 
thus left for such a portion of the'clay to escape as would be dis- 
placed by the action of compression. Another part of this. piece 
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is Somewhat discoloured,’ and ‘the:characters about such part are 
indistinct; an effect evidently ‘caused’ by the’ vitrifying heat. to — 
which it was subjected after it had received the impression. With 
the exception of the defect here noticed, the whole subject is very 
perfectly produced ; the characters being so distinctly wrought, 
that. one learned gentleman imagined he could distinguish the 
points, or divisions of sentences. This rare piece of ancient learn- 
ing and art, together with the three bricks before described, was 
presented to the college by general sir John Malcolm. 

Now of what possible use could a small barrel-shaped substance, 
such as I have been describing, be in building? Of what service 
could it be, being a solid, for domestic or other purposes? Ren- 
dered, as it seems, by the peculiarity of its shape, and by all its 
other characteristics, useless for any common purpose—if we take 
into consideration the pains used to produce the impression neatly 
and regularly as it is—and if, at the same time, we consider the 
abundance of its contents, I think we may reasonably contemplate 
it as having been a work of great public importance at the time it 
was executed. | 

Paying, then, due attention to all the particulars which distin- 
guish this skilful production of those very ancient artists, I feel 
authorised in assuming, that it affords us a specimen of one of the 
chief modes of recording objects of national concern among the 
Chaldeans ; or of propagating, and handing down to posterity, 
matters which eminent persons or families were desirous should 
become memorable. Its rounded surface made it capable of con- 
taining a multiplicity of items in a much more compact manner 
than they could have been inserted on flat tablets; while its figure 
was, perhaps, the most substantial, and the least liable to be 
injured by common‘accident, of any that could have been devised : 
hence it possessed the two desirable qualities x rains both conve: 
nient and durable. . | | 

‘One of these printed pieces might contain a complete subject: 
or a subj ect aout occupy several of them, which all together 
formed a series} each piece answering, as it were, such a purpose 
as the leaf of a book; one following ‘another in regular order, from 
the beginning to the sna of any subject, as the sheets in a volume: 
From ¢ a succession of” these printed miniature monuments - ‘might 
numerous sets be. made: and: thus’ might laws, astronomical “ob- 
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servations, historical annals, and any. other subjects of interest 
to mankind, be recorded. It is scarcely possible to pursue the 
reflections caused by traces of human genius.so venerable, without 
expressions of regret that the characters in, which they would 
speak to us are too obsolete to be comprehended; and; that: the 
language they employ has become so totally extinct, that the 
interesting story it contains is thus. likely to’be lost for ever to 
the world. 

Conceiving that the printed pans faa in. the, vicinity of 
ancient Chaldea are the earliest essay of an art from which man- 
kind is enabled to derive and) promulgate throughout the whele 
world inestimable stores of knowledge, human and. divine—and 
considering the authentic testimony these: specimens present as 
genuine productions bearing varieties of characteristic devices— 
considering also the indisputable remoteness of their antiquity, 
beyond which it seems, on the present occasion, if not absurd, at 
least quite unnecessary, to attempt to push inquiry—I shall think 
myself justified in referring the origin of imprinting characters on 
yielding substances: to. that period of time when stamped bricks 
were invented,and used for the purpose: of. recording whatsoever 
was memorable, and. for transmitting, (Serie from. one ee 
ration to another. : i ik 

Thus have I assigned, as I bvcety a : dations origin pies sticks J 
may set out to examine invention after invention, and improvement 
after improvement, in the means of diffusing and perpetuating: all 
the treasures of the understanding, until I shall have accompanied 
‘persevering genius through its progressive stages to a degree of 


perfection beyond which, in the art of registering ideas and elas | 


very little seems left to be accomplished. . | 

According to the chronology of sxapbisdhbe Usher, Sac ras: it 
is that attached by authority to the English Bible, may be:esteemed 
the standard system of this country, Babylon was founded: by 
Belus, whom the learned have identified as the Nimrod. of :scrip- 
ture, about 2,233 years before Christ; and the tower:of Babel 
was built by his successors about sixteen years after the founding 
of the city. Many. authors haye ascribed the origin of alphabetic 
‘writing to the Chaldeans ; some have given to. the: Phoenicians 
‘the honour. of the invention. Herodotus,. Pliny, Plutarch, -and 
others, signify that-Cadmus, a Phoenician, settled:ini Baotia:about 
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1,500 years before Christ, where he built the city of Thebes; and 
that he was the first who taught the Greeks the use of alphabetic 
symbols. Here, perhaps, it may be well to suggest that Cadmus 
was contemporary with Moses; and the time of his migration into 
Greece, making a little allowance for the discrepancies of chro- 
nologers, corresponds, as near as need be, with the time when the 
Israelites came into possession of the promised land. Now Moses, 
we are fully assured, had been qualified to write the commandments 
of God at Sinai; and it is but reasonable to suppose that an art 
so valuable as writing, would, when once learnt, rapidly circulate 
among the most learned of the Hebrews. The inference, therefore, 
from these premises is, that, before he left Asia, Cadmus had, by 
an intercourse with some of the Hebrew people, learnt the use of 
letters ; and when he emigrated to Greece, he carried the art with 
him, in which country it was unknown until he taught it. 

Maurice on this subject says (p. 94) “‘ But the question con- 
cerning the origin and antiquity of alphabetic writing, if the rude 
characters on these bricks can be thus denominated, is too impor- 
tant to admit of so hasty a decision ; and it also opens too vast a 
field for discussion to be at present entered upon. ~........ 
I cannot, however, avoid owning myself very much inclined to 
join in opinion with Mr. Bryant, and other genuine sons of science, 
not infected with the French sceptical philosophy, that so divine 
an art could not have its origin in the unassisted powers ‘of the 
human mind.” And the same author, after having adverted to a 
number of arguments (p. 158—180) relative to the first applica- 
tion of letters to the purposes of human correspondence, concludes 
his dissertation with the following energetic passage: “In this 
state of uncertainty, the mode of conduct for us to pursue, at once 
the most consistent with reason, the most conformable to true 
science, and the most agreeable to sound religion, is to conclude, 
that though some sort of characters, as before observed, formed by 
the ingenuity of man, or founded upon the basis of the ancient 
hieroglyphic system, was occasionally used in the early ages of the 
world, that so divine an art—an art apparently so far surpassing 
human powers to invent, as ALPHABETIC WRITING, in the perfec- 
tion in which it has descended down to us from an Asiatic source, 
through the medium of the Greeks .and Romans, could have its 
origin in tspiration only, and was at first revealed to man, amid 
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the awful promulgations at Hores;—amid the thunders that 
shook the basis of Mount Sinai!” 

The most ancient literal specimen now known to be extant is 
the Sigean Inscription ; which is contained in a tablet that was 
disinterred upon a promontory called Sigewm, situate near to 
ancient Troy. It is engraved on a pillar of beautifully white 
marble, nine feet high, two feet broad, and eight inches thick ; 
which, as appears by an excavation in the top, and the tenor of the 
inscription, supported a bust or statue of Hermocrates, whose name 
it bears. This said tablet may be considered to include a speci- | 


-men of writing, or rather of letters engraved on stone, at least 


3,000 years old. It has been the custom of most eastern nations 
to write from the right side towards the left; but it will be seen 
by the sketch here given of the Sigean fragment, that the early 
Greeks had then deviated from the mode of the oriental writers in 
this particular. The inscription begins on the left side of the face 
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of the tablet, sy easias on to the right; and the following line 
commences at the right hand side of the tablet, and runs. on 
towards the left: and thus it continues to go on, each alternate 
line beginning at the same side on which the preceding line 
finishes ; a mode of writing peculiar to the period when the Sigean 
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monument was executed; and-which, it is, presumed, continued 
in vogue no great length of time: for the inscription om the 
pedestal of the Colossus at Delos, nearly contemporary with the 
Sigean, as well as Amphitrion’s on one of the Tripods at Thebes 
reads on from left to mght only : 


The Sigean Inscription in’ “Tt rasta ‘of ‘the “Sibean 

| Modern Greek. i ia Be Inscription. ° 
Davodings cipal Te I am Hermocrates, the 
"Egmoxgares 7B Weoxo- | Son of Phanodicus, of this . 
ynois, ab eyo UPaTNe promontory; and I have 
KAWIETeTOV XH 70- presented, in the Pryta- 
mow £5 mur averoy 2 neum,* a cup with a stand 
Jwxce puvnce Luyes- and wine-strainer, as a 
aed Pig a2, dary - monument to the Sigeans. 
w peredaiver to . If, then, I endure care on 


any account, [ go to the 
Sigeans ; and Adsopus, and 
my brethren have erected 
a monument for me. 
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It would be useless to expatiate upon every rude gradation 
which printing may have made in its progress since the first in- 
vention of letters, and previous to its application to the making of 
books: I shall, therefore, mention only one other vestige of anti- 
quity, which, from the principle it includes, is yery worthy of 
observation; and as an evidence of the early application of letters 
to the purpose of stamping inscriptions, it will doubtless prove an 
interesting particular to the admirers of the art. The relic to 
which I allude, is one‘that was formerly in the possession of the 
duke of Richmond, bnt which is now in the British Museum. It 
is a metallic signet, or’ stamp, engraved in such a way as to be 
capable of producing an effect, by impression, similar to that of 
printing types of the present day ; inasmuch as, all the letters are 
in relief, as well as the border or rim. .The metal on which the 
inscription is cut is brass; and, its appearance indicates great 
antiquity. The face is about two inches long, by. about four-fifths 


@) =the Prytaneum was a Common-Hall, in vihigh the Grecian senators feasted 


together, and entertained, at the public charge, such as had deserved well of their 
court 
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of'an inch wide. To the back of it is attached a ring, apparently 
for the purpose of its being worn, or to serve as a handle. The 
imscription is comprised in two lines, the letters of which are 
Roman Capitals of good proportion, though not spaced or divided 
so as to give proper distinction to the several parts of the inscrip- 
tion, which is reversed, ane would give, in its impression, nearly. 
as s:fpllgwa: 
CICAECILI 
HERMIAE.SN. 
which as we should print it, in the modern way, would stand thus: 
C. 1. CHCILIT HERMIZ SIGNUM. 
Cau Julai Cecilu Hermie Signum. 

- Caius Julius Cecilius Hermias, since we do not find his name 
handed down to us by any other means than by his sigil, could 
not, it is presumed, have ranked very high among the public cha- 
racters of his time. We may suppose him to have been a func- 
tionary of some Roman office; or, perhaps, no other than a private 
steward who used the signet to save himself the trouble of writing ; 
or; which is equally probable, to supply his incapability to write 
at-all. But the very circumstance of his being a person of no 
historical notoriety encourages the supposition that similar stgidla 
were by no’ means confined to the higher order of Romans. 

Its formation, and the rmg attached to it, fully authorise the 
belief that it was designed for stamping or printing the signature 
it-contains, upon parchment, or some other flexile substance , 
as it is not at all calculated ‘for making an impression upon lead 
or any kind of metal. It is observed, with just discrimination, in the 
description given of this signet in the Philosophical Transactions, 
“that, as the rim and letters are all exactly of the same. height, 
and as the field of it, or that part which has been cut away, is 
very rough, and uneven in its‘depth, this curious stamp has evi- 
dently been used for making an impression in ink on some even 
surface,.and not for being impressed into wax, or any 0 other soft 
substance: for, had it been intended for the latter purpose, the 
field would certainly have been rendered as smooth and even as 
possible.” *—A somewhat similar stamp of bronze, bearing a Greek 
inscription, is in ‘the possession of the Antiquarian Society of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

* Vol. xl. No. 450, p. 388. 
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“The first use of Printing * among the later ages, was by 
wooden blocks in this very manner; and it was not till long after 
this invention that we learned the way of using separate types for 
the letters ; and these were then called typi mobiles, in opposition 
to the blocks, where the whole page was contained together, which 
were called typi fixi. This signet of the duke of Richmond’s, which 
was found near Rome, is truly and properly one of those typi fixi, 
and prints off its impression on paper with our modern printer’s 
ink, as well as any set of letters cut in this manner can be ex- 
pected to perform. This seems, therefore, the most ancient sample 
of printing that we know of; for, by the appearance of the metal, 
it seems to be of the Higher Empire. 

“It is plain, by this stamp, that the very essence of printing 
was known to the Romans; for they had nothing to do but to 
have made a stamp, with lines three or four times as long, and 
containing twenty lines instead of two, to have formed a frame of 
types that would have printed a whole page.” 

Those who have time to philosophise’upon the various speci- 
mens of ancient clay-printing, imported by oriental travellers, and 
which have afforded matter of so much interest to antiquarian 
connoisseurs, will, perhaps, find the few hints submitted in the pre- 
ceding pages, calculated, in some measure, to assist the prosecu- 
tion of their inquiries into the use of those relics. I might have 
extended this subject much further than I have done, by men- 
tioning other relative facts, and by entering into the speculative 
arguments which they severally might have furnished: but my 
particular object required only the examination of such broad and 
conspicuous traces as Jed to a fountain-head of that art which has 
proved of such signal consequence to the moral world; and the 
origin of which I set out to explore—the express intent 
of what has been adduced in this preliminary section, was 
to show, that previous to the invention of books recourse was 
had in the earliest times to a species of printing, of extraordinary 
durability, for the purpose of commemorating those things which 
it was most desirable should be known and recollected. 


* Rees’s Cyclop.—Article “ Printing.” 
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SECTION IL. 


Origin of Printing connected with the idea of forming Books—Division of 
this subject into Two Periods. 


FIRST PERIOD.—Of the invention of symbols or figures, with words, 
engraved on blocks—Finiguerra—Earliest prints from blocks—Mode of 
obtaining impressions at that early time—Subsequent stages of block-en- 
graving—Wohlgemuth—Albert Durer—Holbein—Original Specimens 
of Durer—Chronological view of the Four Grand Steps of the Art— 
Books of Images with and without text—Description of the “ Biblia 
Pauperum”—vDescription of the “ Speculum Humane Salvationis.” 


SECOND PERIOD.—Moveable Types—Gutenberg—Fust or Faust 
—Schoeffer—Works executed by these Artists—Claims.in favour of 
Haerlem—Decision in favour of Gutenberg, Schoeffer and Fust— 
Brief view of the Rise, Progress, and Diffusion of the Art in Europe 
in the Sifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries—Its extension to the 
East Indies, Tranquebar, Russia, and Africa—Religious Establishments 
great promoters of the Art—Revival of Greek Literature—First ap- 
pearance of Newspapers, Magazines, Reviews, Annual Registers, Sec. 
Sopra hd Eulogium on the Art by the late Earl of Stanhope. 


Ty giving a concise history of the art of Book-printing, it will 
be proper to view its progress as forming two distinct periods : 
The First—That during which rude attempts were made to 
convey the ideas intended to be imparted by means of symbols, 
or figurative representations of the ideas themselves, accompanied 
by occasional letters and words resembling the hand-writing of 
those times; which models, being cut or engraved on blocks of 
wood, in the manner of pages, served to multiply, in fac-simile, as 
many copies as were required. Models of this kind were totally 
inapplicable to any other ideas or subjects than those, in iad 
-cular, for which they were expressly designed. | 
The Second—That period from which the art took its first step 
Barats general utility and perfection, by the invention of move- 
able characters or letters which were applicable to the formation 
of every word required to be conveyed by speech or, writing—to 
every variety of sound—and. to the representation of every idea; 
c 
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and this state of general utility and perfection having been ac- 
complished in the most consummate degree of excellence, the art 
has been, with much propriety, denominated 


TY P OG A Paes. 


§ 1—FIRST PERIOD. 


Tue Origin of the art of engraving upon Wood is so far con- 
nected with the object of the present inquiry, as having, doubtless, 
suggested those principles which led ultimately to the invention 
of Printing. But, independent of this important consideration, 
wood-engraving is a subject of primary interest to every mind 
disposed to contemplate philosophically the manual and fine 
arts as essentially aiding the progress of the higher sciences. — 
Mr. Ottley, in his “ Inquiry into the Origin and early History of 
Engraving upon Copper and Wood” (to which work I beg to 
recommend the attention of every one who may not already have 
experienced the delight, amusement, and instruction it is calcu- 
lated to afford), has given a masterly sketch of the infant stages 
of these branches of the fine arts. There is also another volume 
worthy of being here mentioned, as containing a fund of valuable 
matter relative to the subject before us, by which the treatise of 
Mr. Ottley has been considerably embellished ; and to which, in 
a subsequent chapter, I shall have occasion frequently to refer, 
namely, that. of Papillon,* a professor of eminence in the art of 
engraving, who was instructed in it by his father, and who, from 
an early period of his life, began to collect materials for the history 
of his favourite art.+ . 

“ The origin of Engraving on Wood,” says Mr. Ottley,t “ like 
that of many other useful arts, is obscured by clouds, which the 
learned have in, vain laboured to dispel. The want of evidence, 
contemporaneous, or nearly contemporaneous, with the truth sought, 
has hitherto rendered every attempt for its attainment. unavail- 
ing ; and conjecture and hypothesis must still be employed to fill 
the chasms which proofs cannot be found to occupy. That it is 


, é Papillon, Traité Historique, &c. de la Gravure en Bois By. Paris, 1766. 
* “+ Ottley, i. p. 33, t ibid. p. 5. 
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of Asiatic original appears to be the best-founded opinion; and if 
the name of its inventor is destined ever to be known, it is most 
probable that it will be found among the records of Eastern na- 
tions. Of all the nations with which we are acquainted, China 
seems to have the best claim to the invention. It is well known 
that the Chinese, in writing their language, do not describe words 
by means of a combination of letters, each expressive of a particu- 
lar sound, as is the case in European languages; but that they 
represent each word of their endless vocabulary by one distinct 
character serving to indicate it alone; if, indeed, those characters 
can properly be termed the representations of words, which are 
often, individually, expressive of a sentiment that could not, in 
speaking, be expressed without the assistance of many words. 
The prodigious number of these characters, amounting, according 
to some accounts, to eighty thousand, renders it impracticable for 
them to print their books with moveable types. To cast them 
separately would be an endless undertaking ; and, were it done, 
by far the greater part of them would be of very rare occurrence. 

The method they pursue, is as follows: The work intended to 
be printed is transcribed by a careful writer upon thin transpa- 
rent paper. The engraver glues each of these written sheets, with 
its face downwards, upon a smooth tablet of pear or apple-tree, or 
_ some other hard wood ; and then, with gravers and other instru- 
ments, he cuts the wood away in all those parts upon which he 
finds nothing traced; thus leaving the transcribed characters 
ready for printing. In this manner he prepares as many blocks 
as there are written pages.* 
“In printing, the Chinese do not use a press, as we do in Eu- 
rope ; the delicate nature of their paper would not admit of it; 
when once, however, the blocks are engraved, the paper is cut, 
and the ink is ready, one man, says du Halde, with his brush can, 
without fatigue, print ten thousand sheets in a day. + 

« The block to be printed must be placed level, and firmly fixed. 
The man must have two brushes; one of them of a stiffer kind, 


* J. B. du Halde’s “ Description, &c. de l’Empire de la Chine ;” 4to. 1736, 
tom. ii. p. 2995” as quoted by Mr. Ottley, p. 6—8. 

+ “ Dix mille feuilles.” Wad this number been stated in figures, I should have 
given the printer credit for having introduced,a cipher extraordinary, in honour 
of Chinese industry. The account is absolutely incredible. _ 

Cc 2 
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which he can hold in his hand, and use at either end. He dips it 
into the ink, and rubs the block with it, taking care not to wet it 
too much, or to leave it too dry; if it were wetted too much, the 
characters would be slurred ; if too little, they would not print. 
When the block is once got into a proper state, he can print three 
or four sheets following, without dipping his brush into the ink. 

«« The second brush is used:-to rub over the paper, with a small 
degree of pressure, that it may take the impression : this it does 
easily, for, not being sized with allum, it receives the ink the in- 
stant it comes in contact with it. It is only necessary that the 
brush should be passed over every part of the sheet with a greater 
or smaller degree of pressure, and repeated in proportion as the 
printer finds there is more or less ink upon the block. This brush 
is soft, and of an oblong form.” 

According to Cidaeee chronology, the art of printing was dis- 
covered in China about 50 years before the Christian era, under 
the reign of Ming Tsong I. the second emperor of the Tartarian 
dynasty ; the art of paper-making about 145 years afterwards, be- 
fore which period they had been accustomed to transcribe, or print 
their writings, in volumes of silk or cloth, cut into the form of 
leaves. * 

The earliest document concerning wood-engraving i in Europe, 
is given by Papillon; but this authority has given rise to much 
controversy among the critics, led by Heineken on one side, and 
Zani on the other, of which latter Mr. Ottley speaks in terms of 
much respect.+ Papillon gives the glory of the invention to two 
noble personages, now familiarly called Taz Two Cunto. They 
were twin brother and sister, the first children of the son of the 
Count di Cunio, which he had by a noble and beautiful Veronese 
lady, allied to the family of Pope Honorius IV. Their work was a 
representation, mn eight pieces, of the actions of Alexander the 
Great, with Latin verses. The time of execution, about 1285. 

Mr. Ottley gives a statement of the argument on both sides of 
the question, as to the authenticity of these non-existing docu- 
ments, and concludes, “Thus much for Papillon’s interesting 
narrative respecting the two Cunio; a document—for so, I think, 
I may now term it—from which we learn, that. engraving in wood 
was practised as early as the THIRTEENTH CENTURY, in those 

* Du Halde, as quoted by Ottley, p. 9. T p- 10, 
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parts of. Italy, at least, which border upon the .Gulph of Venice.. 
» .-. The distance between this epoch of wood-engraving, and 
the next of which we have any record, is, indeed, formidable. 
Time may,. perhaps, restore those links of the chain which are at 
present wanting.” *: | 

It is not, however, a little eee able: that the next “ links of 
the chain,” are: the application of the principles already developed 
of this important art to purposes more of trifling and amusement 
than of general utility ; namely, for the making of Playing Cards, 
to pass. away the time of a king. Thus the document coming 
next in chronological order, bears date 1392, relative to Cards 
made for Charles VI, which has been found in a casual entry in a 
register of accounts of the French court of that period. _ It ap- 
pears from.this, that the charge was fifty-six sols:for three packs 
of cards. of three distinct sorts ; and the argument. drawn from this, 
in support of their having been engraved, is grounded upon the 
price paid being wholly inadequate, even in those days, unless 
they were first printed from outline engravings, and afterwards 
gilt and coloured by hand ; although, no doubt, with more than an 
ordinary degree of care, as they were for the king’s use." 

There is a kind of negative proof that Cards were not known 
very long antecedent to that period, from, another French manu- 
seript of 1338 and.1344, highly illuminated with representations 
of every game and sport of that age, but which gives no repre- 
sentation of any thing like Card-playing;{ but, m a French 
romance finished in 1341, a familiar mention is made of cards, 
which has given rise to a conjecture that they were manufactured 
in the: manner above mentioned, in France, early in. the fourteenth 
century.§ _ 

We come now to more authentic. records, and positive dates ; 
and first, a decree of the government of Venice, dated Oct. 11th; 
1441, which refers to “ the great. quantity of playing-cards, and 
coloured figures printed, which are made out of Venice ; to which 
evil it is necessary to apply some remedy, in order that the artists, 
who: are:a great: many in family, may. find encouragement rather 
than foreigners ;”—* from this time in future, no work of the said art, 
that.is printed or painted on. cloth, or on paper,, ...... and playing- 
cards, and whatever work of the said art is done with a brush and: 


SOtepr set ps 6950, eu 2 a tip. Tian. § p. 47. 
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printed,” § &c. &c. This appears fair argument that wood-engrav- 
ing, and printing from those engravings, was practised at Venice, 
at least as early as the commencement of the fourteenth century, 
since it would have taken a period of thirty or forty years to 
establish a new invention of beneficial commerce, affordmg means 
of subsistence to a body of artists, who had been opposed by 
foreign competition; and to bring the trade to such a state of 
decay, as to call for legislative enactment for ensuring its future 
support. . ree 

The Venetians were the first European nation who obtained 
any consideration as a naval and commercial power. Their con- 
nections with Asia were so firmly established, that, so early as 
1189, a district of Constantinople was allotted to them, and they 
extended their commercial relations even to the extreme parts of 
Asia. It is, therefore, not presuming beyond the bounds of 
probability to suppose that they acquired the art of engraving 
by the facilities of intercourse thus afforded with the people of 
Tartary, Thibet, and China. “ The use of cards, therefore,” as 
Mr. Ottley says, ‘“ although it does not appear to have given 
rise to the invention of the art, powerfully operated towards its 
further promulgation; and is, on that account, in -a considerable 
degree connected with its early history.”* 

If now my reader wishes to pursue an inquiry so highly inte- 
resting, I must refer him to. Mr. Ottley’s work, on the Early Use 
of Playing Cards. I have already trespassed, I fear, far beyond 
what some may think necessary to my purpose, yet I would fain 
claim patience for.a short notice of the rise and progress of the 
art of engraving on metal plates, which ultimately led to the 
sister profession of typography, CopPER-PLATE PRINTING. 

In about 1450 lived Maso Finiguerra, a goldsmith and 
engraver of Florence. The engravings, wm niello, executed by 
him on silver plate for the service of the churches, as well as 
other ornaments, small statues, &c., appear to have been of the 
most finished and beautiful description; sometimes so very 
minute that in a surface not much exceeding the size of the palm 
of the hand a composition of thirty figures was comprised. 
Some of his work, on pieces of the sacred piate called Pazes, 
were remaining, in 1732, in the church of St. Giovanni, at. Flo- 
rence. Of course, like other engraving on plate, his was only 

* Ott. i. 65. 
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for the purpose of ornamenting each piece; and it was pre- 
sented to the eye of the spectator in the same view as any other 
drawing or writing: but, previous to the finishing of his pieces, it 
is clearly ascertained, that the artist, in order to judge whether his 
design was perfect, took an impression, or mould, with very fine 
earth, upon which he cast melted sulphur, and thus obtained a 
fac-sumile or stereo-cast of the original. But he did more—he 
laid the foundation of the art of Plate Printing ; for he took off, 
ON PAPER, PRINTS of his engravings. These processes were 
effected previous to the finishing and perfecting of his work, by 
the method which remains to be now described, and from which 
they are called “‘ Engravings in niello.” — 

Every stroke of the burin* was filled, by means of fusion, with 
a black metallic composition, called nzedlo, which became as hard 
as the plate itself, and, bearing a fine polish, produced every 
shade and effect of a beautiful drawing. Various experiments 
have shown, that after this composition was once fixed, no art, but 
what would equally destroy the engraving itself, could be able 
wholly to remove it. The sudphurs and the prints must, conse- 
quently have been coeval with the artist himself. Of these 
sulphurs two are yet remaining, and several of the prints, un- 
doubted originals from the hands of Maso Finiguerra, as reasons 
hereafter to be stated will decide. 

The impressions of “ The Assumption,” one now in the Na- 
tional Institute at Paris, and one in the possession of Mr. Ottley, 
afford sufficient evidence in themselves that they were taken from 
a plate engraved as a perfect picture. Thus, several small scroll 
inscriptions have all the characters reversed, or reading from right 
to left, and the little figures playing on stringed instruments, as 
the guitar, fiddle, &c., are using the left hand. ‘The impressions 
on sulphur must have had an intermediate mould, for they are 
right to the eye, and the most minute examination has not left a 
doubt of both having been taken from the same original, previously 
to its being filled with nedlo, as the finishing process; after which 
none could possibly be taken, for the reasons before stated. That 
these sulphurs were held in high estimation, as fac-similes of a 
beautiful original, is proved from those remaining having been 

ie The burin, as used by engravers, is formed by a square bar of steel, cut ob- 
liquely to a point from an angle, so that it must necessarily clear its way on both 
sides, as the artist. guides the point. . 
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preserved with the greatest care in deep frames, or tabernacles, 
richly carved and gilt. It appears, also, that they were -filled, in 
like manner, with a black composition, but of a softer substance, 
in order to present a fac-simile of the original; or to prove to the 

artist whether.any thing was wanting to complete the design. 

Some have affirmed, that the impressions on.paper have been 

formed at a more subsequent period, from the sulphurs; but the 
fragile nature of the material will be sufficient refutation of such 

an idea to any one acquainted with the power required to take off 
an impression from the most common engraving. In the absence 

of a machine, or press, for effecting such a purpose, nothing’ less 

than the whole power of a man, exerted upon a roller, could take 

off even a-slight impression, and even such a power must have 

crushed the sulphur to atoms. 

The earliest print from a wood block of which we have any 

certain date, is now in the collection of earl Spencer.. The repre- 

sentation is of St. Christopher carrying the infant Saviour across 

the sea, the date 1423. It was discovered by Heineken, in one 
of the most ancient convents. in Germany, the. Chartreuse: at 

Buxheim, near Memmingen, pasted. within one of: the covers of a 

Latin manuscript of the year 1417. Mr. Ottley and Mr. Dibdin 

have both given fac-similes -of this interesting specimen of wood 

engraving ; it has an inscription at the bottom: 


| Cristopheri faciem die quacunque tiga 
— Atta nempe die morte mala non morieris. 
IMillessimea cecco py tertia ¢ 


Which may be thus rendered 


In whatsoever day thou seest the likeness of St. Christopher, 
In that same day thou wilt, at least, from death no evil blow incur. 
M.CCCC.XXIII. 


Another wood print, representing “ The Annunciation,” said to 
be the undoubted production of the same artist, but evidently exe- 
cuted with an improved hand; anda third, of the “ Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian,” together with one or two others, by the hands of 
German wood-engravers, not so accurately described, will bring 
me from these singly-printed and coloured prints to the advanced . 
step of Block Book-printing. 

The impression,,or printing of these block pages, aia evidently 
been effected by friction. This was the. mode by which all the 
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early printing was executed, and there is good reason to believe 
that the paper was often applied in its dry state.* “ The shining 
appearance of the backs. of those old wood-engravings which 
were taken off by friction, is, I think, a strong evidence that. the 
paper was commonly used dry: wet paper could hardly have 
supported the violence of the friction which appears, to have been 
applied, and would not, I think, have been capable of recelving 
such a polish.” 

“The method adopted in printing wood-engravings of saints 
and other subjects was anciently the same as that used in the 
manufacture of cards ... .. the friction of a rubber, made of hair, 
or of pieces of cloth, was then applied to the paper, which was 
thus rubbed backwards and forwards till the impression of the 
engraving was transferred to the paper. The traces of this ope- 
ration will readily be discovered by any person who examines our 
ancient wood prints, and the old books of devotional representa- 
tions, printed only on one side of the leaf; the back of the paper 
being generally found polished, and sometimes . soiled by’ the 
process of.rubbing off the impression.”’t 

A similar process is used at the present day by our artists in 
wood-engraving, by which such exquisite proofs of their work 
are given us as put to shame the utmost efforts of our press in 
working prints; and particularly when they are worked along 
with type. Engravers, wanting only two or three specimens, ‘can 
lay on the ink with small delicate balls made of satin, beating 
repeatedly till the lines are equally coloured, and even varying 
the beating to the various shades of the engraving. They next. 
examine the paper (which is of that description called India, 
chiefly imported from China) to detect any inequalities on the 
surface, which, if found, are carefully picked out by the graver, 
or pen-knife; then, laying it cautiously on the engraving, they 
rub over every line with a hard tool, and giving to the heavier 
lines and dark shades an additional portion of friction, they bring 
up the various tints to the greatest degree of perfection.§ This 
they are enabled to do by the transparency of the paper, aided 
by their judgment as artists; the. slightest touch of the tool 
being sufficient to cause the colour to appear through the paper, 

* Ott. i. 34. + Ibid. } Heineken, as quoted by Mr. Ottley, i. 81. 


§ This process must not be tried too often, as it would soon have an injurious 
effect upon the finer lines of the wood. 
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and enable them to judge, from the reverse, when every tint 1s per- 
fected. Another advantage in this process is, that the colour 
will appear entirely on the surface, without any distortions of the 
proportions from the white parts having been forced, by impres- 
sion at the back, into the hollow parts of the cut, since the tooth, 
or burnisher, will touch or press upon those parts only which are 
meant to impart a colour to the paper ; and also (a no less mate- 
rial point) will be certain to touch those parts, notwithstanding 
any deviation of the surface of the block from a true plane. This 
is a perfection we can never arrive at in press-work, although 
aimed at by dry parchment tympans tightly stretched, with 
glazed papers, silk, satin, &c., in lieu of cloth or blanket ; since 
the pressure applied, supposing it to be perfectly equal, or 
brought up by overlays, will inevitably, after every iteration of 
impression, cause the protruding lines to indent, and the hollows 
to protrude, upon any substance, be it what it may, lymg between 
the block and the platten, and thus impart a similar effect to the 
print: this will again have to be pressed flat, and be very likely 
to produce distortion both of the whites and the blacks. 

I am very well aware that in some engravings an artist who 
has been used to cutting for the letter-press will be enabled to 
obviate a considerable part of this inconvenience, or imperfection, 
by cutting away the surface of the block, and, upon the concave 
parts of the surface, engraving the lighter shades and vanishing 
points; but it is, in all cases, at extreme hazard of the effect, and 
can never be attempted where the design is drawn upon the block 
by a superior artist, who must be followed by the engraver, every 
line and dot being required to be left as it is found drawn. Such 
was the case with the Portraits in this work. They have been 
admired by very eminent judges of the Fine Arts, and thought so 
superior as to have been esteemed the precursors of a new era in 
the art, when seen in the engraver’s specimens rubbed off on 
tinted China paper. But I tremble for the result, even by the 
most careful mode of Letter-press impression. Notwithstanding 
every expense of having a press made on purpose—the cuts 
being worked separately from the type—and unlimited time 
allowed for working off—still, the utmost anxiety prevails, lest’ all 
possible justice should-not be done to the talents of the designer 
and the engraver, and the honour.of our art be not adequately 
enhanced. | 


ne <n cee ee 
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~The style of art which was practised by the most ancient 
engravers on wood, was extremely simple. The designs from 
which they worked were little more than outlines; such as it was 
customary to prepare for those who painted on glass. The 
engraved blocks furnished the lineaments of the figures, and the 
illuminist supplied the rest. By degrees a few light hatchings 
were introduced, thinly scattered upon the folds of the draperies, 
and other parts of the figures : and occasionally, where the open- 
ing of a door, or a window, or the mouth of a cavern were to be 
expressed, the block was left untouched that it might print black 
in such places,* and thereby diminish the task of the colourist. 

It was soon discovered that with further labour of the wood 
engraver much more might be done in this way. It was easy to 
represent the figure of Lucifer with its appropriate blackness, and 
at the same time to express the internal markings of his body and 
limbs by means of thin white lines, hollowed out in the block.+ 
The ornamental borders, which often surrounded the devotional 
cuts of those times, were rendered more attractive to the eye by 
the opposition of broad white and black lines ; and sometimes in- 
termediate spaces of greater extent were enlivened by large white 
dots, cut out, or perhaps punched, at equal distances in the block; 
or decorated with sprigs of foliage, or small flowers, relieved by a 
similar process upon a black ground. Gradations of shadow next 

began to be attempted in the figures and other parts of wood- 
engravings, by means of white dots, differing from each other in 
their magnitude and proximity, according to the degrees of dark- 
ness required.{ This mode of finishing engravings in wood ap- 
pears to have been practised at Mentz, among other places, very 


* See the cut of St. Christopher, mentioned in p, 24, and shown in fer 
simile, by Mr. Dibdin and Mr. Ottley. 

+ See also Mr, Dibdin’s fac-simile of an engraving of Death upon a black Horse, 
p- 95, vol. i., in which the Horse and a Raven are finely depicted in this manner, 
while the remainder of the figures in the cut are executed in outline. 

Mr. Ottley does not give any specimen of this kind of work, but his deserip- 
tion is highly interesting. Mr. Dibdin supplies the one, without in the least inter- 
fering with the other. See his Decam. 2nd day, p. 61, 66, and 101, &c. I must 
confess (although I incur the censure. of want of. taste from the artists of the pre- 
sent day) that these speckled black grounds have to my eyea very pleasing effect, 
and I shall take an opportunity of introducing a vignette to speak in Pee 
of my opinion. 
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soon after the invention of typography, and was afterwards 
occasionally resorted to by the wood engravers of other countries, 
especially those of Paris; where, at the close of the fifteenth and the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, numerous small books of. 
devotion were printed by Antoine Verrard, Simon Vostre, and others, 
in which the borders, surrounding the pages were decorated by 
figures very delicately engraved, and relieved. upon. a black ground 
speckled over, with extreme nicety. of workmanship, with minute 
white dots, such as have just been described. These innovations in 
the art of wood-engraving, were such as involved but little additional 
labour or difficulty:in the execution, at the same time that they were 
calculated to give to the decorations of books a shewy effect ; but 
the artists of Germany soon found them to be incompatible with 
the purpose of imitating, by wood cuts, the appearance of their 
original designs; and the former and more. simple. method. was 
again resorted to. | | 

“It appears to have. been. the ancient practice of those 
masters who furnished. designs for the wood engravers. to work 
from, carefully to avoid all cross-hatchings, which, it.is probable, 
were considered as beyond the power of the xylographist to re- 
present. Wohlgemuth perceived that, though difficult, this was 
not. impossible; and in the cuts of the N uremberg Chronicle, the 
execution of which, besides furnishing the designs, he doubtless 
superintended, a successful attempt was first made to imitate the 
bold. hatchings of a pen-drawing, crossing each other, as occasion 
prompted the designer, in various directions. To him belongs the 
praise of having been the first who duly appreciated the powers of 
this. art ; and it is more than probable that he proved with his own 
hand, to the subordinate artists employed under him, the practica- 
bility of that style of workmanship which he acquired. 

“ Engraving in wood now offered inducements to its practice, 
never before contemplated, and the greatest masters saw in it a 
sure method of multiplying their finest and most studied designs. 
Durer, as I have already said, early applied himself to the study 
and further advancement of an art which at once:promised to re-. 
ward his labours with fame and fortune, and so well had nature 
qualified him for the task, that before the termination of the 
fifteenth century he produced his series of wood cuts of the 
Apocalypse ; ; a work which, it cannot be doubted, was received. 
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throughout civilized Europe with astonishment and universal 
applause.”* Albert Durer and Holbein became ‘the great ‘and 
finished artists of the xylographic school, towards the close of 
the fifteenth century. Durer was a native of Nuremberg, born in 
the year 1471. His father was a goldsmith, to which profession, 
as I have already shown, we are indebted for the art of printing 
from.engravings. Albert’s genius aspired still higher; and at the 
age of fifteen he was placed under Wohlgemuth to study the arts 
of design:and painting ;- he continued under his tuition till 1490, 
when he commenced his travels for further improvement. He 
continued abroad for four years more, when he returned, and 
settled himself by marrying, but without much good fortune in 
his choiee,:as his wife proved an adept at cross-hatching all the 
remainder of his life. In 1506, we find him a painter of celebrity 
at Venice; and in 1520 he travelled in the Low Countries. In 
1524 he returned to his native city, where he continued to 
practise the various arts of which he became so great a master, till 
his death in 1528—aged 57. He is, perhaps, the first instance we 
have in bibliomanic history of suffering under the fashion so pre- 
valent in later days, of literary piracy. Marc Antonio, a Venetian 
artist, admiring the works of Albert, immediately imitated them on 
copper, marking his plates, the better to deceive, with 
Albert’s cipher. /D\ I had an opportunity, within a few days, 
of inspecting one of these literary eee the resemblance to 
the style of Albert is very close. 

« Albert Durer, even in his life time, enjoyed the reputation of 
being the greatest master of the German school. Early initiated 
into the secrets of arts and sciences, he was at once a painter, an 
engraver, a sculptor, an architect, and a mathematician. . yet Sides A 
was on terms of intimacy with many of the principal artists of the 
time, and among the rest, with the celebrated Raffaele Sanzio, 
with whom he made a frequent interchange of prints and> ‘draw- 
“ings; and who is reported to have eke Le of his abilities in 
terms of high commendation.”+ 

Mr. Ottley has been enabled to give a rich treat to those who | 

can feel an interest in this study, by presenting: in his: book, 

specimens of ‘the works of this great artist, PRINTED FROM THE 

ORIGINAL BLOCKS "THEMSELVES! There are four, viz., “The 
* Ottley; p. 754—5. + Ibid. ii. 712. 
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Last. Supper’—‘ Christ. before Pilate’ Christ. taken down 
from the Cross”—and “ The Ascension.” After the jealous and 
doubting eye has been so long dwelling on the beautiful fac-similes 
given im Dibdin’s and Ottley’s works, I know of nothing which 
can prove so refreshing as the sight. of an impression from the 
REAL and TRUE plate or block of a venerated artist. The paper, 
and the ink, and the press-work may be somewhat different, but 
there is a seeming sacredness about the material which was 
touched by the mortal hand of the artist himself, three hundred 
years since, the effect of which is more easy to be conceived 
than described. | 

Holbein was no less a finished artist than Durer: he designed 
and engraved on. wood with incredible delicacy. In 1538 the 
celebrated “ Dance of Death” was printed at Lyons, small 4to, 
forty-one cuts—fac-similes of “ The Bride,”* “The Nun,” and 
“ The Knight,” are given by Mr. Dibdin and Mr. Ottley ; the 
design and execution are. most beautiful. Mr. Ottley, who pos- 
sesses a copy of the first edition of the work, describes it as 
printed with the greatest clearness and brilliancy of effect, on.one 
side of the paper only. 

A. brief outline of the origin and early progress of Xylographic 
Typography, that is, of printing words, sentences, or pages, from 
wooden plates or blocks, having now been given, the reader will 
understand, that the figures or words on such plates or blocks, 
were represented by having all that was not to appear in print, cut 
away below the surface or plane containing that which was to ap- 
pear; and that by covering the prominent parts with colour or 
ink, prints might be transferred to any attenuated even substance, 
such as paper, by means of friction or pressure: and that these 
prints might be repeated by the same process, from the same 
block, so.as to obtain any quantity of impressions. 

“Tt seems strange that the Romans, who were as sagacious a 
people as. any in the world, should not as easily have fallen upon 
the use of separate types, in which the whole art of modern print- 
ing consists, from such signets as those described in the preceding 
pages, as the later ages did from wooden blocks, which were 
plainly no other than larger works of the same kind. 

Cicero; in his book “ De Natura Deorum,” has a passage from 


* Dib. Dec. i, 40. + Ottley ii, 763. 
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which Toland supposes that the moderns took the hint of printing. 
That author orders the types to be made of metal, and calls them 
forme literarum, the very words used by the first printers to ex- 
press them. It is plain from Virgil, that brands, with letters. of 
the owner’s name, were in use in his time for the marking of 
cattle. And we have an account of the same artifice that is now 
used for the painting of cards being used by the Emperor Justin, 
who could not write; there was a smooth board, with holes cut 
through it, in form of the letters of his name; and when he had 
occasion to sign any thing, this was laid on the paper, and he 
marked the letters with a pen or stylus dipped in red ink and 
directed through the holes.” Philos. Trans. No. 479, p. 393. 

The mode of multiplying copies having been fully accomplished 
by means of printing from carved blocks, this at length gave birth 
to the idea that every letter and character throughout a work 
might be made capable of re-arrangement, and thus be brought to 
form all the succession of pages belonging to any work, instead of 
doing it by the interminable labour of cutting in solid wood 
every letter, figure, and page, that required to be printed. Thus, 
by a seemingly natural gradation of human ingenuity, the cutting 
or engraving of whole pages on entire blocks was followed by the 
improvement of cutting the letters separately upon wood; the next 
step after which, was, to engrave them separately upon metal; -and 
this was succeeded by forming matrices and moulds for casting 
each single letter. 

After the ground-work of the art bad been completed, its rise 
towards perfection was more rapid, perhaps, than that of any 
other art or science whatsoever ; for little more than thirty years 
elapsed from the time of printing the Biblia Pauperum (which 
will be hereafter described) from wooden blocks, to the time 
when Gutenberg and Schoeffer had perfected their cast metallic 
types; as may be seen in the following chronological statement 
of the progress of the art :— 

Printing from Blocks was invented about the year 1422 
Letters cut separately on Wood . 1438 
Letters cut separately on Metal. . 1450: - 

ees Letters cast in Moulds . . . . 1456 

In my attempt to give, from the best materials I am able to col- 
lect, a short account of the successive gradations of the Printing 
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Art, until its arrival at the acme which it has since attained I: 
shall be much assisted by the labours of my friend, the Rev. 
Mr. Horne. His “ Introduction to Bibliography,” is the most 
judicious selection from the greater works of those who have 
written upon this interesting subject, that 1s to be met with; and 
so general a compilation is it of every useful and curious informa- 
tion, that no printer who studies his profession as a science, nor 
any amateur of that science, ought to be without it. By his per- 
mission, and the liberality of the publishers, I am enabled to give 
from it, representations of the Biblia Pauperum—the Speculum 
Humane Salvationis—and the Monograms of the first English 
Printers: these I could not otherwise have obtained, without re- 
tracing and engraving from the originals ; and I trust I shall stand 
excused, if, with the usual liberty of book-makers, I further avail 
myself of the permission which has been given, and make use of 
‘the same intelligent work to insure some interest to my descrip~ 
tions and general information concerning the progress of the art. — 
I have already shown the degree of certainty with which the 
origin of book-printing may be ascribed to the prior art of en 
graving upon wood: and I now come to treat somewhat more 
historically upon the principal stages of the art. At the end of 
the fourteenth, and at the beginning of the fifteenth century, the 
Italians, Germans, Flemings, and Dutch, began to engrave on 
wood and: copper. The advances which had been previously made 
connect themselves more with the art of Sculpture, than with 
that to which our inquiry is more immediately directed. The in- 
scriptions in relief upon monuments and altars, in the cloisters, and 
over church-porches, served as models or designs for block-print- 
ing; and the text on painted windows: is composed of letters 
much resembling those in the Books of Images.* 


. * The example, nearest home, that I have met with of these inscriptions, is in 
the Church of Saint Mary, at Bury Saint Edmund’s. This church was erected, 
first in 1005, rebuilt in 1424 to 1433. The roof of the nave is said to have been 
constructed in France, and put together after it was brought to England. The 
timbers, which: are much admired for lightness and ‘elegance, are visible to the 
curious spectator, at the expense ofa little stiffness in his neck, or giddiness in 
his head. They are adorned with. inscriptions and carvings, which from their 
height fortunately escaped the fury of the puritanical zealots of the seventeenth 
century. At.the end of the South aisle, is a monument for one John Baret, who 
died in'1463; the ceiling over where he lies is curiously ornamented and carved } 
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As the re of Engraving on Wood proceeded, its professors | 
composed historical subjects, with a text or explanation subjoined. 
The Books of Images ‘are of this description, the pages being 
placed in .pairs facing each other; and ‘as only one side of the 
leaves is impressed, the blank pages comealso opposite to one 
another; which, being pasted together, give the whole the ap- 
pearance of a book printed in the ordinary way, on both sides of © 
the paper. This, even to the present day, is the mode of book- 
printing in China. The text corresponding to the figures is 
placed sometimes below; sometimes on the side; and not unfre- 
quently proceeding, as a label, from the mouth of a napa or 
personage. 

In Bibliography these bids are aaa under two classes ; 
namely, Books of Images wituovur. Text ; and Books of Images 
wito Text. Of the former class. the most celebrated specimen 
is the volume called Tue Bist1a PaureRuM ; and of the latter, 
the Specutum Human@ Satvationis is in highest estimation. 
The Biblia Pauperum is acknowledged to be a very ancient book. 
The few copies of it which remain in existence are, for the most 
part, either imperfect, or in very bad condition. This will not 
excite much surprise when it is considered: that it is a kind of 
Catechism of the Bible, which was executed for the use of young 

persons, and the- common people; and hence its title; Bipiia 
-Pavurzrvum, the Bible of the Poor. This was the only part of the 
sacred book at that time within the reach of the commonalty, a 
complete bible in manuscript being then worth a hundred pounds 
of our money. This will. sufficiently account for the destruction 
of almost every.copy of the Biblia Pauperum by repeated use, and 
for the mutilated state of the few copies that remain. The work 
_ consists of forty leaves of a small folio size, each leaf containing a 
cut on wood, with extracts and descriptive sentences referring to 


his motto, in the old-formed character of which I have just spoken, @race me 
®overn (a wit once said, he supposed Grace was his wife’s name), and the initials 
of his name, 3], 13, are many times repeated. It is true this date may appear a few 
years subsequent to the beginning of the fifteenth century, but the character is in 
perfect unison with that in other parts of the roof— At Rouen, on the outside 
of the highest steeple of the Great Church, there is the word Drev engraved in 
huge golden characters almost as tall as myself.”—7 Sep. 1619.—Howell’s 
Familiar Letters, p. 36, Ed. 1737. 
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the subjects of the cuts. Each page contains four busts—two at 
the top, and two lower down; together with three historical sub- 
jects. The two upper busts represent certain prophets, or other 
eminent persons, whose names are added beneath them. Of 
the three historical subjects, the chief type, or principal piece, is 
taken from the New Testament; and occupies the centre of the 
page, between the two anti-types, or subordinate subjects, which 
are allusive to it. The engraving here presented, by the favour 
before acknowledged, is a copy of the fortieth plate. The two 
busts placed in the middle of the upper part of the page represent 
David and Isaiah between two texts of the Bible, with brief 
explanations. The former of these, on the left of the x anes 
is from the Song of Solomon, chapter iv, 7. 


Legitur in Cantico Canticorum, quarto capite, quod. sponsus alloquitur spon- 
* sam, et eam sumendo dixit: “ Tota pulchra es, amica mea, et macula non est in 
te. Veni, amica mea, veni, coronabere.” Sponsus verus iste est Christus, qui in 
assumendo eum sponsam, qua est anima sine macula omnis peccati, et introducit 
eam in requiem aternam ; et coronat cum corona immortalitatis. 
- In the fourth chapter of the Song of Solomon it is read, That the bride- 
groom addresses the bride, and receiving her, says, “Thou art all 
fair, my love, and in thee is no spot. Come, my love; come, thou ‘shalt | 
be crowned.” The real bridegroom is Christ, who in receiving the bride, 
which is the soul without spot of sin, also conducts her to eternal 
rest, and crowns her with the crown of immortality, 


The second passage, on the right of David and Isaiah, is partly 
taken from the Book of Revelation, and runs thus, — 


Legitur in Apocalypst xxi? capite, quod angelus Dei apprehendit Jhoannem 
Evangelistam cum esset in Spiritu, et volens sibi ostendere archana Det, dirit 
ad eum, “ Veni, et ostendam tibi sponsam, uxorem agni.” Angelus loquitur ad 
omnem generationem ut veniant ad auscultandum in sponsum, agnum innocentem 
Christum animas innocentes coronantem. 7 

In the twenty-first chapter of the Revelation it is read, That the Angel 
of God took John the Evangelist when he was in the Spirit, and willing to 
show him the mysteries of God, said to him, ‘“‘ Come, and I will show thee 
the bride, the wife of the Lamb.” The Angel speaks to every generation, 

that they come and hearken to the bridegroom, the pure Lamb Christ, 
crowning innocent souls. 


Under the bust of David, which is sididand by his name, is a 
scroll proceeding from his hand, inscribed, 


Enim tamquam sponsus dominus procedens de thalamo suo. 
- Even as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, Ps. xix, 5. 
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Beneath the corresponding compartment containing a bust of 
Isaiah, is the word Y: saye, and’ also the ordinal number 1xi,* re- 
ferring to’ the sixty-first chapter of that prophet; and from the 
hand of the figure proceeds a label containing, 

Tamquam sponsus decoravit me coroné. 
As a bridegroom he hath adorned me with a'crown. lxi, 10. 

Towards the bottom of the plate are two other busts, similar to 
those at the top, and which represent the prophets Ezekiel and 
Hosea. From the figure that occupies the left-hand compartment 
extends a scroll, at one end of which is the word (zeciel, with a 
number referring to the twenty-fourth chapter; and in the other 
part are the words | 

Corona tua capite ligata fiet, et calciamenta in pedibus. 
Thy tire shall be bound upon thine head, and thy shoes upon thy feet. xxiv, 17. 

The corresponding scroll attached to the other figure contains, 
at one end, Ozee, with a reference to the second chapter; and in 
the other part are the words, 

Sponsabo te mihi in sempiternum. 
I will betroth thee unto me for ever. ii, 19. 

In the central compartment, between the upper and lower busts, 
is depicted the Type, or principal subject. It represents the 
reward of righteousness in heaven; the designer having introduced | 
the Redeemer as bestowing the Crown of Life upon one of the elect 
Spirits. The antitype, on the left, is the Daughter of Zion crowned 
her’ spouse, with the following Leonine verse underneath; + 

v 5 Laus anime vere, 

Sponsum bene sensit habere. 
O soul divine !—it rightly knew, 
To have the spouse was glory true. 

~ The other antitype, on the right, represents an Angel addressing 

St. John ; having beneath it this verse ; 
| Sponsus amat sponsamy 
Christus nimis et speciosam. 
And Christ, the bridegroom, far above | 
‘Conception, the fair bride doth love. 
and in the bottom space is this verse ; 
W—Tune gaudent anime sibi quando bonum datur omne. 
Then souls rejoice with great’delight, 
When given is the diadem bright. 
-* The letters and numbers in this and other places have been a little varied, 


by persons, perhaps, that took. copies from the originals not thoroughly under- 
standing the characters. 
D2 
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_ The cuts are all marked in the centre of the upper compartment 


by letters of the alphabet ; and hence we may consider the origin. 
of printers’ signatures to have belonged to the period when. the. 
Biblia Pauperum appeared. In this work the letters follow: each. » 


other, in two sets, each proceeding from.A to V only. The first 
series being completed, the second is distinguished by two points, 
as .A..B. &c. The print here given being a copy of the fortieth, 
it is marked as .V. of the second series. 

Some difficulties have arisen among bibliographers as to the 
precise time at which the first edition of the Biba Pauperum was 
executed. Heineken, an author who examined with minute at- 
tention the few copies of this work which have escaped the wreck 
of time, discovered five different editions ; the fifth being found to 
contain ten plates more than any of the others.—Mr. Dibdin has 
supposed the date to be about 1450; but Mr. Horne thinks that 
it is twenty or thirty years older.—The fac-simile annexed will 
show the execution of the blocks to have been very coarse; and 
the form of the letters, compared with specimens in other books 
of which the date is better ascertained, is very gothic, and their 
proportions are not at all well preserved. Upon comparison with 
some of the fac-similes in the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, . supposed 
to have been executed between 1420 and 1430, the similarity of 


coarseness in the shape of the letters will render it probable that _ 
the Biblia Pauperum is nearly of equal antiquity. The edition - 


here particularly spoken of is more valuable than any of the 
others, being that which contains the additions before mentioned. 
It may be amusing to those unacquainted with the estimation 
such ancient pieces of printing bear among the virtuosi, to see the 
prices that have been given for copies of the Biblia Pauperum. 


1753 at the sale of M. de Boze, 1000 livres’. . . ae - 
AS EY Eee an rege M. Gaignat, 830 livres .... 36 6 0 
PTT gtaste lg ute Mi Pita ee ites fia sk Seay Nes IETS 
SIG ele, aus ME Willetthcd dis apcis oc) ciecae 25Fi5 Ov 506 
1818 or 1819. . . Duke of Marlborough. . ..... 562.10: 0 


A copy of this book, formerly Gaignat’s, is in his majesty’s 
brary. Another copy is in the library of Earl Spencer. The 


‘Bodleian. and Corpus Christi College libraries, at Oxford, contain — 
each a copy: and there is also one. said to be in the library of — 


oo 
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‘Bennett ‘College, Cambridge,*—one in the Hunterian Museu 
Glasgow (very imperfect)—one in the Royal library, Paris—and 
~one in the Public library of Basle. 
The one called the Marlborough Copy‘is reckoned the finest in 
“existence ; each leaf of which, in its original form and dimensions, 
has been carefully inlaid upon large drawing paper ; and itis finely 
“bound in blue morocco. It was, as before stated, purchaséd in 
1813, for his grace, when marquis of Blandford, out of the Merley 
dibrary of Ralph Willett, esq. for two hundred and forty-five gui- 
néas; and it was sold, together with the “ White Knight’s Library,” 
- 1n-1818, for fifty-two guineas; when Mr. Triphook, the bookseller, 
was the purchaser. “ In truth it seems,” says Mr. Ottley, speak 
ing of this book, “to hold a distinct place midway bétween the 
ordinary books printed entirely from engraved wooden blocks, and 
the first specimens of typography in its mature state.” P.154. 
The Second Class of Xylographic Works to be described consists 
‘of Books of Images witu Text. Of all the ancient books of images 
which preceded the invention of the present mode of printing, the 
Speculum Humane Salvationis, or, as it is generally termed, the 
Speculum Salutis, is confessedly the most perfect both with respect 
to design and execution. This compilation is a collection of histori- 
cal passages from the Scriptures, witha few from profane history, 
which have some relation to the scriptural subjects. It is'‘ascribed to 
a’ Benedictine monk of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, styled 
Brother John. So popular was this “‘ Mirror of Salvation;” that it 
was translated into German, Flemish, and other languages ; and 
yéry frequently printed: Two Latin’ editions are extant; without 
date. The impressions in both are sixty-three in number, and are 
executed from the same blocks; but in that which is reputed to be 


*-T have searched Bennett College library in vain for this book. In the library 
of ordinary use there is a catalogue, but no such work is mentioned in it. In 
their close library of MSS. and old’ books, which is said to be the most valuable of 
any in the University, they (strange to tell!) have no catalogue. To this collec- 
tion access cannot be had but by the presence and keys of three of the seniors of 
the college. Every assistance, however, was readily and politely conceded, with 
‘permission to continue my search as long as I chose; but all the information I 
could obtain amounted to nothing more than, that the muniments of the college, 
with the ancient books and MSS. were therein deposited ; and consequently, 
without a catalogue to guide me, I had little chance of finding a Biblia Pauperum, 
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the more ancient, the explanations of twenty-five, not in regular 
succession, are printed from entire wooden blocks, while the re- 
maining thirty-eight, and the five leaves of preface, are wholly 
executed with fusil type.* 

The circumstance just related appears to me as gt Asal as cir- 
cumstantial evidence can he, of the date of the performance. That 
great step towards perfecting the Art of. Printing, namely, the 
invention of fusil types, appears pretty well ascertained to have 
been in the year 1456. Twenty-five of the leaves of the Speculum 
were printed before the casting of types was invented ; and thirty- 
eight leaves, together with the preface to complete the book, had — 
the advantage of the invention. The second Latin edition differs 
from the former only in having the whole of the explanatory, text 
printed with fusil types exactly resembling those employed for 
part of the letter-press of the first edition.+ In the Flemish or 
Dutch editions, the text is printed entirely with moveable type. 

I shall now give (partly from the same source) a description of 
the specimen referred to. It is divided into two compartments 
separated by a small pillar. The compartment on the left exhibits 
the Fall of Lucifer and his Angels. In the upper part is repre- 
sented the Son of God denouncing vengeance against the rebel- 
lious powers; while the angels by whom he is surrounded are 
thrusting them headlong down to hell, whose jaws are widely dis- 
tended to receive them. Horror and anguish are depicted in the 
countenances of the fallen spirits, who are delineated in the most 
grotesque attitudes imaginable. This piece might serve (if so erave 
a subject would admit. of it) as a caricature illustration of the sub- 
lime description which Milton has given{ of the defeat and. pre- 
cipitation of Satan and his angels into the bottomless abyss. 
Beneath the compartment containing this representation is 
inscribed Casus Luciferi (the Fall of Lucifer.) —In the compartment 
towards the right hand is represented the creation of Eve, who 
appears springing out of the side of Adam as he sleeps, while the 
Creator is introduced as receiving her, and communicating to her 
the divine will. The inscription beneath the compartment con- 
_ taining this design is, allowing for abbreviations, as follows ; 


Deus creavit hominem ad ymaginem et similitudinem suum. 
God created man according, to his own image and similitude. 


* Horne, p.x. + Ibid. p. xi. Paradise Lost, b. vi. ver. 145-856. 
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Beneath each compartment is a verse relative to the general sub- 
ject of the cut under which it is placed. That which is subjoined 
to the Fall of Lucifer is as follows : 

Incipit speculum humane salvutionis, 

In quo patet casus hominis et modus reparationis : 

In hoc speculo potest homo considerare, 

Quam ob causam Creator omnium decrévit hominem creare. 

Man’s fall this mirror of salvation first bespeaks ; 

It open, then, the means of his redemption breaks : 

Thus man enabled is herein to understand, 

Why the Creator did to make mankind command, 

"The last line of the verse attached to the cut representing the 
Creation of woman has lost several letters; and a gentleman who 
has succeeded in elucidating several other portions of these curious 
documents, which have heretofore defied the skill of the learned, 
has supplied the part between brackets, im the following explica- 
tion, as the probable words of the original. As this could not be 
done by consulting a perfect copy, a judgment formed from the 

context, as to what was wanted, was the only means of supplying 

the defect; the insertion is, therefore, submitted with diffidence ; 
for, besides its mutilation, other parts of the verse contain but 
very Gothic Latin, so that there was more than ordinary difficulty 
in deciphering and eliciting the presumed sense, which has been 
attempted in this and other parts of the present work chiefly with 
the view of lending a trifling lift to such as are more immediately 
interested 1 in the literary curiosities of those darker ages. 

Muher autem in Paradiso est formata 

De costis viri dormientis est parata 

Deus animationem ipsam quo damno super virum hodie flavit 

Q[uosque] etiam in loco voluptatis plasmavit. 

Even in Paradise was the first woman made ; 

Out of the ribs was she of sleeping man convey’d ; 

God, for the loss in man, then her with soul inspired, 

_ And ina place of bliss brought forth all things desired. 

‘The fac-simile in Horne was traced from a copy that belonged 
to Mr. Willett, and for which three hundred guineas were given 
by Mr. Singer. The marquis of Blandford also gave the same 
sum for a copy. 

Mr. Ottley seems to have formed a decided opinion that the 
Bibha Pauperum, and the Speculum Salvationis were both executed — 
by the same-artist. 
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§2—SECOND PERIOD. 


THE Books of Images, then, which have been the subject of the 
foregoing section, may, with great probability, be considered the 
earliest attempts at book-printing. Let. us now trace on to the 
next step towards the general application of the art, which, it will 
be recollected, was the cutting of separate types in order to render 
them moveable, and consequently capable of being used for 
various words, sentences, &c., so -as to be convertible to the 
printing of different works.) This improvement was accomplished 
by John Gutenberg, of Mayence, or Mentz, about the year 1438. 

“ It is wonderful,” says Lemoine, “ but it is true, that the only 
art which can record all others, should almost forget itself.” 
“The Art of Printing, if it be not a mathematical science, is yet 
so perfectly ‘scientific as to come very near the meriting that 
appellation: hence, so little room has been left by the first 
inventors for improvement, that, for a long ‘space of time, no 
artist has gone beyond the settled rules - f proportion established.” 

That the invention of an art so curious in its nature—so bene- 
ficial in its consequences—and of no earlier date than the four- 
teenth century, should have been theboast and the subject of 
contention, not of individuals only, but of cities and countries, is 
less surprising than that the inventor should have neglected to 
secure to: himself the honour of the discovery. Public gratitude 
might have been expected to perpetuate at least the name to 
which public intelligence owed such infinite obligation. But nei- 
ther this, nor personal ambition, has prevented obscurity.from nearly 
concealing the author, as well as the time and place of his birth. 
__ Posterity, however, has not been negligent in rescuing from 
oblivion the name. of him to whom. the world.is indebted for this 
art. And though difference of opinion may still exist, owing to 
the multiplicity of contradictory evidence; yet, from an impartial 
inquiry, there will, I trust, be discovered, a body of testimony 
sufficient to produce conviction, and to completely satisfy the 
judgment of those who candidly investigate the question. _ 

To us of the present day, indeed, who are tenacious only of the 
freedom of ‘this inestimable art, but in no respect connected with 
its original discovery, the question is of less importance than 
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to those cities which contend for the sake of investing themselves 
with the honour of the invention. But that which is every day 
growing more and more valuable to the whole moral world, and 
whose ultimate consequences, both as they concern religion, and 
embrace every thing that belongs to human institutions, ‘afford 
matter for speculation of the deepest interest, is worthy of our 
highest regard: and thus it is that the History of Printing 
‘becomes to us an object of the most laudable curiosity. 

- The chief causes to be assigned as having tended to occasion 
doubts with whom the art actually orginated, may be thus 
briefly summed up :—Fuirst, the. real inventor would be unable 
to confine the secret wholly to himself, and advantage would be 
taken by such as had opportunities of learning any particulars 
‘concerning it during its experimental progress and imperfect 
state, to arrogate to themselves the merit of being inventors 
of that to which they contributed nothing, but as mechanical 
agents.—Secondly, for a time, printing was as much the coun- 
terfeit of, as the substitute for writing; being, as it were, the 
fac-simile of the. hand-writing of the most approved scribes of 
those times: and as large sums were paid for manuscript copies 
of choice works, the first printers were desirous to sell their 
printed copies as manuscripts; hence, lucrative motives might 
Operate to prevent the founder of the art from divulging himself 
to the world asthe author of so great a novelty.—Thirdly, 
the want of sufficient funds for his purpose induced. the original 
projector, and those artists immediately concerned with him, 
to engage jointly with men of property in the practice of the’ 
art; and their names thus becoming blended, the merit of 
invention became liable to be falsely ascribed.—Fourthly, the 
commencement. of book-printing could not have been earlier than 
the year 1422, nor later than 1442; and it is probable that within 
this period presses were established in various parts of Europe: 
and as intercommunication between distant countries was not 
then very easily effected, each printer and each city might claim 
the honour of the invention without much tisque of immediate 
detection. osside . 
» These appear to have been some of the principal causes that 
conduced to render it doubtful in whom, and at what place, the 
art had> actually its origin. But an invention so extraordinary 
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could not be entirely secreted for any great length of time; and 
the following incident may be supposed to have much tended to 
its general notoriety. An artist, upon offering for sale a number 
of bibles, which so nicely resembled each other in every particular 
that they were deemed to surpass human skill, was accused of 
witchcraft, and tried in the year 1460. 

The Reverend Archdeacon Coxe, in his History of the House of 
Austria, gives the following description of the Invention and Art 
of Printing.—« It took its rise about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and in the course of a few years reached that height of 
improvement which is scarcely surpassed even in the present 
times. The invention was at first rude and simple, consisting of 
whole pages carved on blocks of wood, and only impressed on 
one side of the leaf; the next step was the formation of moveable 
types in wood, and they were afterwards cut in metal, and finally 
rendered more durable, regular, and elegant,’ by being cast or 
founded. 

“ The consequence of this happy and simple discovery was a 
rapid series of improvements in every art and science, and a. 
general diffusion of knowledge among all orders of society. 
Hitherto the tedious, uncertain, and expensive mode of multiply- 
ing books by the hand of the copyist, had principally confined 
the treasures of learning to monasteries, or to persons of rank and 
fortune. Yet even with all the advantages of wealth, libraries 
were extremely scarce and scanty; and principally consisted of 
books of devotion, and superstitious legends, or the sophistical 
disquisitions of the schoolmen. An acquaintance with the Latin 
classics was a rare qualification, and the Greek language was 
almost unknown in Europe; but the Art of Printing had scarcely 
become general, before it gave a new impulse to genius, and a 
new spirit to inquiry. A singular concurrence of circumstances 
contributed to multiply the beneficial effects derived from this 
invention, among which the most considerable were, the protection 
afforded to literature and the arts by the states of Italy, and the 
diffusion of Greek learning by the literati who sought an asylum 
in Europe after the capture of Constantinople. A controversy has 
arisen concerning the first discoverer of the Art of Printing, 
_ between the three towns of Haerlem, Mentz, and Stfasburgh ; 

each, from a natural partiality, attributing it to their own country- 
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man. The dispute, however, has turned rather on words than 
facts; and seems to have arisen from the different definitions of 
the word ‘ printing.’ If we estimate the discovery from the inven- 
tion of the principle, the honour is unquestionably due to 
Laurence Coster, a native of. Haerlem, who first found out the 
method of impressing characters on paper by means of carved 
blocks of wood. If moveable types be considered as a criterion, 
the merit of the discovery is due to John Gutenberg of Mentz ; 
and Schoeffer, in conjunction with Faust, was the first who 
founded types of metal. The modern improvement of Stereotype 
Printing may be considered as a recurrence to the first and simple 
principles of the art.” Coxe, vol. i, 421—422, 8vo. 

I cannot find that Gutenberg was encouraged in his labours 
by the smiles of royal influence. This is the more remarkable, as 
the then reigning sovereign of Germany, Frederic III, was a 
monarch “ deeply versed in the learning of the times; was. much 
absorbed in his passion for letters and sedentary occupations, and 
attached to the study of antiquities and heraldry.”* The only 
honorary reward which the discovery ever met with was conferred 
by the latter of these sciences, in granting to one Mentilius, a 
title of nobility. The chief and only merit of this person appears 
to have been that of becoming rich, by adopting the art, after it 
had been established, as his own: for the diploma contains not a 
_ word of the invention of printing. The same emperor also per- 

mitted printers to wear gold and silver, and granted coat-armour 
to the T'ypothete and Typographi, to perpetuate the honour of the 
discovery. This armorial bearing is still claimed by the professors 
of the art in Germany. To their Printer’s Manual is attached the 
engraving of which the vignette in the title-page of this work is a 
reduced copy. The German engraving has the Latin inscription, 
_“Insigne Typographorum. Ex dono Frederici Imperat. Rom.” 
—The reign of Frederic III was from 1440 to 1493—Gutenberg 
flourished from 1436 to 1466. 

John Gutenberg, who is supposed to have been born at 
Mayence, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, settled at 
Strasburgh about the year 1424, or perhaps rather earlier. In 
1435 he entered into partnership with Andrew Drozhennis (or 
Dritzehen), John Riff, and Andrew Heelman, citizeris of Stras- 


* Archdeacon Coxe. 
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-burgh,~ binding himself thereby to disclose to. them some import- 
ant secrets by which they should make their fortunes. The work- 
shop was in the house of Andrew Dritzehen, who dying, Guten- 
berg immediately sent his servant, Lawrence Beildech, to Ni- 
cholas, the brother of the deceased, and requested that no person 
might be admitted into the workshop, lest the secret should . be 
discovered and the formes stolen. But they had already disap- 
peared ; and this fraud, as well as the claims of Nicholas Dritzehen 
to succeed to his brother’s share, produced a lawsuit among the 
surviving partners. Five witnesses were examined, and from the 
evidence of Beildech, Gutenberg’s servant, it was incontrovertibly 
proved that Gutenberg was the first who practised the Art of 
Printing with moveable types; and that on the death of Andrew 
Dritzehen he had expressly ordered the formes to be broken up 
and the characters dispersed, lest any.one should discover his 
secret. The result of this lawsuit was a dissolution of partnership. 
The document containing.an account of this trial, together with the 
sentence of the magistrates of Strasburgh, is dated December 
1439. It was published in the original German taba mang a 
Latin version. 

In order to prevent any misunderstanding that might arise from 
-an apparent confusion of names, in reading any early histories of 
typography, it may be useful to notice that, in the various docu- 
ments necessary to be referred to, JouN GUTENBERG is va- 
riously called Johannis Gutenberg—de Moguntia*— Gensefleisch, 
alias nuncupatus Gutenberg de Moguntia—Gensefleisch junior, 
dictus Gutenberg—Gansfleisch, dictus Sulgeloch vel Sorgeloch. 

Gutenberg, after having sunk the money embarked by him- 
self and his partners in the effort at Strasburgh, went, in. 1445, 
to his native city Mentz, and resumed his typographic labours. 
Here, in 1450, he engaged in a new partnership with Joun Fusr, 
an opulent citizen, who advanced him the capital necessary to esta~ 
blish a new printing-office, at which, after many smaller essays in 
the art, was printed, for the first time, in 1450, in large cut metal 
types, the celebrated Latin Bible so much disputed upon among 
bibliographers ; the expenses incident to which work being very 


* Mogunce, Mogounce, Moguntia, Mayence, were the ancient names of the 
city called MenTz. 
t Nich. Orig. Pr. p. 85. 
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considerable, Fust instituted a suit against Gutenberg, who, in | 
consequence of the decision against him, was obliged to pay in- 
terest, and also part of the capital that had been advanced. This 
suit was followed by a dissolution of partnership, and the whole of 
Gutenberg’s printing apparatus fell into the hands of John Fust. 
Palmer in his General History of Printing* mentions the incident 
relative to the origin of printing, and the story of this Bible, alluded 
to in p. 42, which are supposed to have given rise to the celebrity of 
that personage whose name is so generally coupled with the black 
art, namely, Dr. Faustus.+ Since much nearer to our own times, 
we have witnessed a belief in the existence and power of witch- 
craft acted upon even in our criminal courts of justice, by one 
whom we consider to have possessed great and splendid talents, 
namely, Judge Hale, I see no reason to doubt the anecdote con- 
cerning Fust, and shall therefore give the legend, either for truth 
or amusement, as the reader may choose to take it. See “ Fust,” 
&e., note to chap. v. See also State Trials, vol. ‘vi. p. 647. 

Another specimen from Gutenberg’s press was discovered 2 
few years since by Mr. Fischer, among a bundle of old accounts, 
in the archives of Mentz. ‘ It is an almanack’ for the year 1457, 
which served as a wrapper for a register of accounts for that year. 
This would most likely be printed towards the close of 1456, and 
may consequently be deemed the most ancient specimen of typo- 
graphic printing extant with a certain date. 

Fust having, by virtue of. the judgment given Nov. 6th, 1455, 
become possessed of Gutenberg’s typographic apparatus, began, 
with the assistance of Peter Schoeffer, or Gernsheim, an indus- 
trious young man of inventive talents, to print on his own account. 
Schoeffer had been probably initiated in the mysteries of the art 


* Samuel Palmer was a printer in London. He was assisted ‘in his work by 
that singular but learned. character, George Psalmanazar. By this authority the 
origin of printing is fixed to the year 1440; and the invention of types to the 
years between 1440 and 1450. 

Mr. Palmer, the reputed author of a History of Printing, which was in fact 
written by Psalmanazar. Lemoine, p. 80. 


+ John Faust or Fusr, is by many supposed to have derived his name from 
Faustus, happy ; and Doctor Faustus seems to carry an air of grandeur -in. the 
appellation; but very erroneously so; for John Faust, or Fust, is no more than 
John Hand, whence our word fist.—Nich. Orig. of Pr. 59 [B.] 
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during the continuance of the former partnership. Their first 
publication’ was a beautiful edition of The Psalms, finished. August 
14th, 1457, soon after Fust’s separation from Gutenberg. This 
is the first book known to be extant which has the name of the 
place where it was printed, with the name of the os by as pace as 
the date of the year when it was executed. | 
From the short time that elapsed between tlie: dissolution of 
partnership that had subsisted between Gutenberg and Fust, 
and the date affixed to the above-mentioned edition of the Psalter, 
there is reason to believe that the characters employed in its exe- 
cution were all ready at hand; and that they had. been completed 
by Gutenberg, previous to his rupture with Fust. - In’ fact, it 
‘does not seem likely that Peter Schoeffer, though he is admitted 
to have improved the art of Letter-founding, could have prepared 
the instruments he invented for casting letters, and have cast the 
characters necessary for printing so considerable a work, in the 
short space of eighteen months.. Another argument. against 
Schoeffer with regard to this work, is, that the large initial letters 
of his edition of the Psalter had already been employed in former 
impressions which were indisputably the work of Gutenberg. The 
initial letter B, of the first psalm, forms a. beautiful specimen’ of 
the art in its early progress. It is richly ornamented with foliage, 
flowers, a bird, and a greyhound. It has been justly observed, 
that the artists employed: on the work were both well-skilled and 
‘well-practised in their profession; and that the art of engraving 
was no longer in its infancy. Various engravings and fac-similes, 
coloured, of this letter, are to be met with. Horne has:a neatly- 
engraved copy of it in black. He says, the letter itself is in a 
pale blue colour; the ornaments in which it is placed are red; and 
the figures and flowers are transparent and white as the vellum on 
which it is printed. 
* In the Bibl. Spenceriana, this letter is given with a few lines of 
the text with these colours reversed thus—the letter itself red, the 
ornaments blue. However, I believe both may be right; for it is 
acknowledged that in this and many other instances, the various 
editions, and even copies of the same edition, are varied in the 
colour of their ornaments. , 

Ackerman, in the frontispiece to Senefelder’s History of Litho- 
graphy, has given a copy of the plate mentioned ‘above, as a: spe- 
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cimen of lithographic printing in colours, which has a very good 
effect. 

Although the initial letters of this Psalter were engraven on 
wood, yet the rest of the volume is certainly printed with metal 
types, the invention of which has by some authors been ascribed to 
Peter Schoeffer. Trithemius, however; who was contemporary 
with him, asserts, on the contrary, that Gutenberg and Fust in- 
vented the art of casting characters in metal which they had before 
been obliged to cut with the hand; but that Schoeffer discovered 
a more expeditious method, which further contributed to the per- 
fection of the art. It seems evident, therefore, that the art of 
founding metal characters was invented by John Gutenberg ; 
and that it was afterwards perfected by Schoeffer, who contrived 
punches for striking the matrices. For this last improvement 
Fust rewarded Schoeffer by giving him his only danghter in 
marriage. 

We have under the firm of Fust and Schoeffer, the Psalter of 
1457, and a reprint of the same work in 1459.—The Rationale 
Durandi, 1459— Clementis Pape Constitutiones, 1460—Biblia 
Latina, 1462—Liber Sextus Decretalium, 1465—Cicero de Officiis, 
1465—and a reprint of the same 1466, quarté die Mensis Februari. 
Fust’s name appears for the last time to the Cicero de Officiis of 
1466. All the works subsequent to that date exhibit the name 
of Schoeffer * alone, who continued to print till his death. 

When the city of Mentz was taken by Adolphus, Count: of 
Nassau, in 1462, Fust and Schoeffer suffered materially in com- 
mon with their fellow-citizens. Their workmen dispersed them- 
selves to seek their fortunes; and the art of printing was thus dif- 
fused over Europe. 

$6 Mariangelus Accursius, a learned Italian, who ‘flourished 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century, wrote the following 
limes upon the leaf of a Donatus,+ printed at Mentz by John Fust. 
‘John Fust, citizen of Mentz, erandfather by the mother’s side 
‘of John Shepherd, was the first that devised the art of printing 
‘ with brass types, which he afterwards changed for leaden ones. 


* The signification of Schoeffer, in Latin, is Opilio; in English, Shepherd.— 
Gutenberg signifies, in English, Good-hill.—Nich. Orig. 

+ Donatus was the name of the author, not of the book ; and it was a grammar 
for boys.—Lemoine, p. 13. 
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‘ His son, Peter Schoeffer, added many other improvements to the 
art.””’ Lemoine, p. 13. 

Schoeffer died in 1502 or 1503, leaving three sons wigan ; the 
eldest of whom, John, succeeded to his father’s business, and 
exercised his art until 1533. | 

“Gutenberg never used any other than either wooden, or cut . 
metal types, until the year 1462. In 1465, he was admitted inter 
Aulicos, by the Elector Adolphus, with an annual pension; and 
died in February, 1468. His elder brother, Geinsfleisch, died in 
1462. Their epitaphs are printed by Meerman, vol. ii. p. 154, 
295, N.” Nich. Orig. p. 88. 

These appear to me the principal and the most valid authorities _ 
for proving who is entitled to the honour of inventing Printing and | 
Letter-founding. Very learned and able men have, it is true, con- 
tended strongly in favour of other persons and other places. It 
has been claimed as an honour due to Haerlem. The Dutch his- 
torian, Hadrianus Junius,* who wrote the history of Holland, in 
Latin, published in 1578, claims for the city above-mentioned ; 
assigning to one Laurentius Coster the palm of being the original 
founder of the art. 

In order, however, to satisfy those readers desirous of under- 
standing the authority and facts upon which Hadrianus has rested 
his proposition, I shall recite the substance of the fable as it stands 
inserted by Stower, with such opinions on the subject, from other 
writers, as appear to me necessary to give the question a fair op- 
portunity of just decision. | 

« About 120 years ago, one Laurence Zanssen Koster in- 
habited a decent and fashionable house in the city of Haerlem, 
situated on the market-place opposite the royal palace.” (This is 
‘now the Town-house.) “ The name. of Koster was assumed, and 
inherited from his ancestors, who had long enjoyed the honourable 
and lucrative office of Koster or Sexton to the church.” (Sexton 
approaches the nearest in office to Koster, but is far distant in 
dignity as well as profit.) ‘This man deserves to be restored to 
the honour of being the first inventor of printing, of which he has 


* Stower turns this at once into an English name, by saying, “ Adrian Young,” 


Grammar, p. 11. I should rather have taken the cognomen to signify the junior 
Hadrianus. 
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~ been unjustly deprived by others who. have enjoyed the praises 
' due to him alone. » As he was walking in the -wood ‘contiguous to 
' the city, which was the general custom of the richer citizens’ and 
men of. leisure in-the afternoon and on holidays, he began to cut 
out letters on-the bark of the beech” (or more probably from a 
piece of: the inner part of the wood cut for the purpose) ; “ with 
_ these letters he enstamped marks upon paper in a contrary direc- 
' tion, in the manner of a seal ; until at length he formed a few lines 
for his'own amusement, and for the use of the children of his bro- 
_ ther-in-law”’ (or as some say, of his daughter’s children). ‘“ This 
succeeding so well, he attempted greater things ; and being aman 
of genius and reflection, he invented, with the aid of his brother, 
--or son-in-law, Thomas Pieterison;* a thicker and more adhesive 
ink, as the common ink was too thin, and made blotted: marks.” 
(This Thomas Pieterison left three sons, all of whom. were: ad- 
- vanced to the regency). ‘“ With this ink he was able to print blocks 
and figures, to which he added letters. I have seen specimens of 
his printing in this manner. In the beginning he printed on one 
- side only. This was a Dutch book, intituled Spiegal enser Behou- 
- denisse. ‘That it was one of the first books printed after the in- 
vention of the art, appears from the leaves, which are pasted to- 
gether that the naked sides may not be offensive to the eyes; 
and none at first were printed in a more perfect manner. As this 
new species of traffic attracted numerous customers, thus did the 
profits arising from it increase his love for the ‘art, and his dili- 
gence in the exercise-of it! He engaged workmen, which was the 
source of the mischief. Among these ‘workmen was one JAN, 
whether his surname be that of Favs, or ‘any other, is of ‘no 
great importance to me; as I will not disturb the dead, whose 
consciences must have smote them sufficiently while living. This 
Jan, who assisted at the printing-press under oath, after he had 
learned the art of casting the types, setting them, and other arti- 
cles belonging tothe art, and thought himself sufficiently instructed, 
having watched the opportunity, as he could ‘not find a better, 
packed up the types and the other articles on Christmas eve, 
while the family was engaged in celebrating the festival, and stole 
away with them. : He first fled to Sapa thence to Catone) 
+ For Thomas Peter, ni son ; for Hadrian says, . Thomas Peter, his son-in- 


law.” 
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until he could establish himself at Mentz, as a secure place, where 
he might open shop, and reap the fruits of his knavery. Itisa 
known fact, that within the twelve months, that is, in the year 
1440, he published the Alexandri Galli Doctrinale, a grammar at 
that time in high repute, with Petra Hispani Tractatibus Logicis; 
with the same letters whicl Laurens had used. These were the 
first products of his press. These are the principal circumstances 
that I have collected from creditable persons, far advanced in 
years, which they have transmitted like a flaming torch from hand 
to hand; Ihave also met with others who have confirmed the same, 
&c.—He then proceeds to relate what Nicholas Gael, his school- 
master, used to repeat concerning the indignation of Cornelis, the 
bookbinder (who assisted atthe printing-office of Laurens), while 
relating the particulars of the theft; and to confirm the whole by 
the account given of the fact by Burgomaster Quirinus Salesius, 
who asserted that he also had heard similar things from the book- 
binder.—The claims of Haerlem are further asserted on the ground 
of internal evidence. Several copies of the Spregal enser Behoude- 
nisse, which is one of the first books from the Haerlem press, still 
exist, and their appearance perfectly corresponds with what has 
‘been uniformly acknowledged respecting the rudeness of the im- 
pression. Mr. Meerman, in the second volume of his Origines 
Typographice has favoured the public, not only with an accurate 
imitation of the first page of that curious book, but with specimens 
of the progressive improvements that were made in the Haerlem 
press, in subsequent editions of that work, and in several other 
publications. To these he has prefixed curious specimens of the 
first essays made by Coster, in a little book evidently composed 
for the use of children. They consist of the alphabet, the Lord’s 
prayer, the creed, and two or three other prayers. 

«« The precise time:in which printing was discovered by Laurens 
is not ascertained; but from circumstantial evidence it is collected, 
that the first idea must have been suggested to Laurens about the 
year 1428, or 1430. This conjecture is strengthened by the state of 
printing at Haerlem, in 1440. An edition of Donatus and the Latin 
of the Spiegal, under the title of Speculum Salutis, published in 
that year, indicate such essential improvements, that, considering 
the innumerable difficulties they had to surmount, several years 
must have been requisite.to so great a degree of perfection. ) 
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“The priority of time which Haerlem has to plead is a strong 
argument in its favour. It was a great subject of triumph to its 
_ opponents, that the Dutch were not able to produce the edition of 
Donatus, printed in Holland, before that which was printed at 
Mentz; the only plausible excuse could be, that as the art was 
_ considerably advanced from ‘its first rude state, the earliest, and 

more imperfect editions were destroyed as waste paper; this opi- 
nion is confirmed by a fact related by Seiz, who published his 
treatise in 1740, wherein he mentions a Dutch psalter, purchased 
among other books at a sale by John Enschedi. It was bound.in 
leather, and perceiving the cover fastened to the paper within by 
some slips of parchment (with printing in a very old character), he 
detached these slips, and found, to his surprise, that they were 
fragments of a Grammatica Donati. The objections raised against 
_ the probability of the robbery are easily removed. It has been 
urged, that a printing-press, with all its implements, would be a 
most inconvenient thing to convey away by stealth. With the 
practical. knowledge which the faithless servant must have ac- 
quired, and the perfect model, which he would carry in his mind, 
of the machine necessary for his purpose, it cannot be supposed 
that any thing more would be required than a few of the move- 
able wooden types which at that time were in use at Haerlem; 
these would be easily packed up at a time when the other work- 
men were not only absent from their work, but otherwise engaged. 
No difficulty could arise from their bulk to hinder their conceal- 
ment through the night, nor to prevent their being carried off 
early the next morning, as soon as the city gates were open; and 
the day subsequent to the robbery being likewise a_ holiday, 
would, in all probability, ensure him a retreat before his theft 
would be discovered. Thus it appears that the facts related by 
this historian are not-at all incredible. Itis necessary, however, to 
observe, that in the confusion of names which follows this event 
in the history of printing, he has suffered the thief to escape, and 
has attributed his crime to an innocent person.”—Stow. p. 11-165. 

«“ Laurentius seems to have carried the art no farther than sepa- 
rate wooden types. Whatis a remarkable confirmation of this, 
Henry Speichel, who wrote, in the sixteenth century, a Dutch 
poem, intituled Hertspiegel, expresses himself thus: ‘ Thou first, 
‘ Laurentius, to supply the defect of wooden tablets, adaptedst 
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wooden types, and afterwards didst' connect them with a thread ‘to 
imitate writing. "A treacherous servant surreptitiously obtained: 
the honour of the discovery. But truth itself, though destitute 
of common and wide-spread fame—truth, I say, still remains.’ 
No mention is therein this poem of metal types; a circumstance 
-which, had he been robbed of such, as well as. of wooden. ones, 
would scarcely have been passed over in silence.” * c 

Meerman, pensionary of Rotterdam (says Mr. Willet), has, with 
honour to himself, stated the arguments used in the confutation of 
those urged by the-writers of Haerlem, as well as those that seem: 
to make for their advantage; if the reader: makes a false judg- 
ment on the result, he is only to blame himself. Meerman hath 
furnished him with the means of making a right one, though 
prejudice in favour of his own country hath Lapel him from 
cee it for himself.+ | 

' Several of the poimts in the preceding pages, upon he ee eis 
invention of -Coster, are so ably touched upon in the: admirable 
Memoir of Mr. Willet,t that I cannot, in justice, forego the-ad- 
vantage of extracting from him, in preference to attempting the 
argument in any language of my own. Speaking of the account 
given by Junius,§ Mr. W. says, “ it: should be the first taken 
notice of; it is ‘the fullest, and’was probably the ‘first, and ‘on 
which all the subsequent ones have been taken, as Malinkrot 
hath been very particular in his observations on it. I will give 

what he says, although it may be thought tedious. He asks 
| why Coster made choice of the bark, not the wood -of the beech 
tree, to make his letters‘on; the bark ‘must’ be too tender. for 
the office assigned to them; secondly, as Coster was carving 
single letters on this bark, for the use and instruction of his 
grand-children, whether he could hope to make with his knife; 
on such materials, such correct letters as any school-master 
would have ‘supplied him with? How could ‘he dispose these 
letters, so as to compose a word, especially as he owns, in ano- 
wer ee that printer’s ink was not then found out (to which 


Re im aati) pe. 

_ + See the Correspondence saiieese Dr. Ducarel and Mr. Meerman, in N. & 
B. ’s, Origin of Printing. 

{ First printed in the Archeologia, vol..xi, and Feptinted: 1820, by Mr. Hodg- 
Pata of Newcastle. § Ne as p. mi ee. y 
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Imust add, how could such tender materials ‘bear the stroke of 
the printing-press?); and even when he had improved his bark 
types with leaden ones, simply, and not hardened with other 
metals, they must be found unequal to this great pressure; but 
his surprise is increased, when he considers the number. to be. 
so great, even after the theft by Fust, as to: make vessels for 
holding liquors; he thinks it would have been more natural to 
have -preserved them, and added such new ones as. might be 
wanted to carry on such a lucrative trade as he allows it to have 
been; besides, these vessels, made with. the reliques : of . the 
printing apparatus,;.must be made with very durable wood to . 
have lasted till the time of Junius, about 140 years,-and even | 
Coster’s .house must have been well built, as they were then . 
mostly of wood, to have lasted so long; but this house, and 

these -vessels, seem to have been unknown to: those. early | 
writers who treated the subject of early printing long before . 
Junius took it up; he urges that Fust took his time wrong in 
committing the theft on. Christmas-day, as\ that festival was_ 
more likely to increase, the number of idle people, whose cu- 
riosity to discover something of an art so carefully concealed, _ 
‘exposed Coster’s house to more danger then than at any other 
time, and should have- redoubled his vigilance;, he observes | 
that Fust, very absurdly, encumbered his flight with such a | 
vast load (Chevillier supposes not less than. 1,000Jbs.) which, 

as’ he was acquainted with the secret of the art, he might so. 
easily supply himself with, to. any place he might fly to, and_ 
probably, without a crime, have established himself in ;, that after 
his flight, and getting out of a walled town, and that. better 
guarded at that time than commonly, on. account of the riots and _ 
debauchery incident to such a festival, he should stop at. Am- 
sterdam, within two hours easy walk, where -he might be 
speedily apprehended, as the intercourse between the two towns 
was ‘incessant; that -he: should then proceed no further than 
Cologn, where he might.be secured ; and lastly to Mentz, where 
he was allowed to settle quietly, and without molestation, or 
complaint to any magistrates about this robbery; he might 
thus recover: all his types, &c. (if he could not do without 
them) and have renewed.the profits of such a beneficial trade, 
instead of weakly giving them up, and converting the remainder 
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of his stock into drinking-vessels, or vessels for holding liquors ; 
but it is laughable to hear an old fellow, Cornelius, fellow- 
servant with ‘Fust and Coster, and then eighty years old, threat- 
ening what he would do with Fust if he lived a little longer, and 
could meet with him; the theft was in 1441, and Fust lived till 
1466, twenty-five years after the theft, long enough to have 
allowed Cornelius time to execute these threats, and when he 
certainly was better able to execute them. Malinkrot’s obser- 
vations are, perhaps, sufficient to invalidate this account of 
Junius: I shall only observe, that this account of Junius is such 
a piece of oratory as is unnecessary in an investigation of truth, 
and seems to be built chiefly on popular opinion. As he appears 
to be diffident himself of the success of his testimony, he must 
allow us to be more so.” | 

Mr. Willet, with that happy perseverance necessary to qualify 
himself for the pursuit after truth in this controversy, determined 
to become fully acquainted with the practical part of letter-found- 
ing and printing. Sensible how much, in such an inquiry, de- 
pended on a knowledge in both branches, he took great pains to 
make himself a perfect master of each, and found in Mr. Martin, 
hereafter spoken of as distinguishing himself in cutting and cast- 
ing the types for Mr. Bulmer’s Shakspeare, a ready.and able 
master. This gives to his opinion an air of scientific precision, 
which it is a pleasure to follow. On the subject of the Oxford 
book, said to be printed by Corsellis, claiming priority over the 
works of Caxton, he says, ‘ The strongest objection to this book 
being printed by Corsellis is, that it is said to be printed on 
wooden types or blocks,” the only method which, according to all 
accounts, was used at Haerlem. Messrs. Bowyer and Nichols 
(Orig. of Print.—Adv. p. iv.) compromise the dispute thus. “‘ They 
_ are of opinion that the Oxford press was prior to Caxton’s, and 
think that those who have called Mr. Caxton ‘ the first printer 
in England,’ and Leland in particular, meant that he was the first 
who practised the art with fusile types, and, consequently, < first 
brought it to perfection,’ which is not inconsistent with Corsellis’s 
having printed earlier at Oxford, with separate cut types in wood, 
the only method he had learnt at Haerlem. The speaking of 
Caxton as the first printer in England, in this sense of the ex- 
pression, 1s not irreconcileable with the story of Corsellis.”.. Now 
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what says Mr. Willett: “ If they rest their faith on this founda- 
tion, they should have taken care to have seen the book. Mr. 
Herbert, who hath continued Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, 
not only saw it, but examined it carefully, and hath given a fac- 
simile of the colophon, declares not only on his. own authority, 
but that of the most eminent printers to whom he showed it, that 
it is printed with the fusile separate metal type, and not on wooden 
type or blocks; and if we may rely on the fac-simile exhibited by 
him, we may safely add, that it is performed with as beautiful a 
type as any we know from the most celebrated printer of that age. 
But now the wooden types are mentioned, may I be allowed 
to say, with Heineken, that the time may come when the writers 
on this subject will be ashamed to insist on them? There is no 
mention made of them in Schoeffer’s account to Trithemius. He 
only talks of wooden blocks. Wooden types must be too weak, 
under any management, to bear the press, and must be soon - 
broken; they could not bear washing and cleaning, they must 
swell with the moisture, and shrink in drying, and so never pre- 
serve their true shape and form for any time. We know, 
indeed, that they were attempted, but soon abandoned; and no 
entire book was probably ever printed with them. The notion of 
the fuso-sculpte so eagerly taken up by Meerman, seems to me to 
be still more absurd; and I am surprised that Bowyer and 
Nichols, eminent printers themselves, and therefore competent to 
have corrected Meerman in such an extravagant idea, should 
countenance and support him in it; I will venture to pronounce 
it impossible.”—P. 16, 17. 

« It may be curious, in this place, to trace the art through its 
several progresses. From the blocks of wood, which could only 
be employed on the work for which they were carved, an attempt 
was made to cut moveable letters on wood: but this, I am satis- 
fied, went no farther than trials ; and if Schoeffer’s happy genius 
had not discovered the art of casting matrices and cutting punches, 
the art must have remained imperfect and barbarous. Many 
difficulties were still to be overcome; lead alone was too soft, and 
a mixture of hammered iron was added to it: and with this com- 
position, to which tin was sometimes added, printing was carried 
on till latterly, when chemistry was called in to its, aid, and by 
the addition of one pound of regulus of antimony to five pounds of 
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lead, a happy and complete composition hath been obtained, hard . 
enough to bear the press, and yet soft enough to allow the knife; — 
and even the plane, for the subsequent operations in fitting and 
completing the letters for the press. The punch, therefore, of 
steel; the mould of that and wood; the matrix of copper; and 
this composed metal, are all that are necessary for Letter- 
founding.” —P. 61, 62. : li 

The ‘testimony: of Haitians: then, is hi only document on 
which the Dutch writers have relied, in their strenuous efforts’ to. 
vindicate for Haerlem its chimerical honours.* But, surely, an 
event so remarkable, .so glorious for a country; would have been » 
mentioned by contemporary authors, had. there been the least - 
foundation for the claim; yet no Dutch author,.nor any work 
whatever of the fifteenth or sixteenth scinppony ee the gh ap, 
possible mention of the fact.+ ne ) 
Erasmus, who was born during the life-time of Gutenberg’ 
(1467), and who was probably writing within fifty years of the 
alleged time of Coster, is totally silent on the subject, Mr. Horne: 
thus elegantly. sums up his opinion on the claim in favour of the 
Dutch pretenders. After the conclusive arguments-which he had: 
previously adduced, “ It is evident, therefore,” says he, “ that 
Haerlem is not the city where the Art of Printing was discovered. 
If we examine all the authors without exception who have written 
in favour of that city, we shall not find the least contemporary 
document on which to support their pretensions. - Every assertion 
they make is'reduced’to the narrative of Junius, solely composed: 
of hearsays, on which every one comments according to his fancy 
or: prejudices.’ Yet,-on the authority of this fable, have the: Dutch 
proceeded to strike medals, engrave’ inscriptions, and. erect 
statues; and. other monuments, to the glory of the “immortal and ~ 
incomparable. first printer, Laurent Janssoen,” whom they have 
sometimes represented to be a disturber of the public peace; and 
have condemned him as: such; sometimes as a sacristan, or 
churchwarden ; afterwards as a sheriff; then as a treasurer; and ~ 
finally, as an illustrious branch of the House of Brederode, a - 


descendant in the right line from the ancient sovereigns of Hols - 
land.”?t..: . 


“* ‘Horne, p. 447. See also the original passage in note A, Pp exvi.. 
> 4 ies Hae. < whee Lp Thidk peters 
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«Of all the authors to whom the world is indebted for'a parti- 
lar account of the discovery of printing, Abbot Trithemius justly 
claims pre-eminence ; both upon account of his living nearest to 
the time when the art originated, which, he tells us, was: in his’ 
younger years ; as well as his care to derive his intellivence. om 
the subject.from the purest sources. We have two noble’ testi= . 
monies out of his Chronicle; one from the first. part, entitled 
“Chronicon Spanheimense,’ wherein, speaking of the year 1450; 
he says, ‘ That about this time the art of printing and. casting 
‘single types was found out a-new, in the city of Mentz, by one 
‘John Gutenberg, who having spent his: whole estate in this 
‘ difficult discovery, by the assistance and advice of some honest 
“men, John Faust and others, brought his undertaking at length 
* to .perfection ; that the first improver of this art, after the in- 
‘ ventor, was Peter Schoeffer de Gernsheim, who afterwards printed 
‘a great many volumes ; that the said Gutenberg lived at Mentz; 
“in a house called. 2um-junghen, but. afterwards known by the 
“name of the Printing-house.’ * *.* * The next passage, which 
is fuller, and for its singularity and decisiveness deserves to bé - 
set down at length, is taken out of the second part of Trithemius’s 
Chronicle, intitled Chronicon Eirsaugiense: .« About this. time 
‘(anno 1450), in the city of Mentz, in Germany, upon the Rhine} 
‘ and. not in Italy, as some writers falsely affirmed, the wonderful - 
‘and till then unknown art of printing books by metal. types . 
* (characterizandi) was invented and devised by John Gutenberg, 
‘ citizen of Mentz, who, having almost exhausted. his whole estate - 
‘in contriving of this new method, and labouring) under such in- 
‘superable difficulties; in one respect or other, that he began to. : 
“ despair of, and to throw up, the whole design; was at length 
“ assisted with the advice and purse of John Faust, another citizen 
‘ of Mentz, and happily brought it to perfection. Having, there- 
‘ fore, begun with cutting characters of the letters. upon-wooden 
‘ planks, .in. their right. order, and completed their forms, they 
“printed: the vocabulary: called: Catholicon; but could make no 
‘farther use of those forms, because there was no possibility’ of 
‘ Separating the letters, which were engraven on the planks, as we 
‘ hinted before. To this succeeded a more ingenious invention ; 
‘ for they found out a way of stamping the. shapes of every letter 
‘ of the Latin alphabet, in what they called matrices, from which. 
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‘ they. afterwards cast their letters, either in copper or tin, hard 
‘ enough to be printed upon, which they first cut with their own 
‘hands. It is certain that this art met with no small difficulties 
‘ from the beginning of its invention, as I heard thirty years ago 
‘from the mouth of Peter Schoeffer de Gernsheim, citizen of 
‘Mentz, and son-in-law to the first Inventor of the Art.* For 
‘ when they went about printing the Bible, before they had worked 
‘ off the third quire, it had cost them already above 4,000 florins. 
‘But the afore-mentioned Peter Schoeffer, then servant, and 
‘afterwards son-in-law, to the first inventor, John Faust, as we 
‘ hinted before, being a person of great ingenuity, discovered an 
‘ easier method of casting letters, and perfected the art as we now 
‘have it. These three kept their manner of printing very secret 
‘for some time, until it was divulged by their servants, without 
‘whose help it was impossible to manage the business, who 
‘ carried it, first to Strasburg, and by degrees all over Europe. 
‘ Thus much will suffice concerning the discovery of this wonder- 
‘ful art, the first inventors of which were citizens of Mentz. 
‘ These three first discoverers of Printing, viz. Jonn GuTEN- 
‘BERG, JOHN Faust, and Peter ScuHoeEFFER, his son-in-law, 
‘lived at Mentz, in a house called Zum-junghen, but ever since 
‘known by the name of the Printing-house.’ ”’—Palmer’s Gen. 
Hist. of Printing, 6.2, chap. wi. p. 9,123 as quoted by md 
The Press, p. 3, notes. 

I do not place much reliance upon the Baars of monuments 
and. inscriptions, in an inquiry like the present: but it is fair to 
add, that the claim of Gutenberg is supported by this descrip- 
tion of testimony.. Luckombe affirms that “ there is (that is, at 


_ * Mr, Willett [see ante p- 54] has accumulated a variety of evidence demon- 
stratively conclusive against the pretensions of Haerlem, and in favour of 
the claims of M ayence (see Horne, p. cxix, cxx, App.). Mr. Willett says, ‘ this 
seems to be as plain and as full an account of the discovery as we can expect ; 
few, if any, of the discoveries of the ancient arts, have reached us so well authen- 
ticated and explained. We have here the son-in-law of the inventor of the art, 
the principal improver of it himself by the introduction of the fusil and metal 
types, giving this fair and modest account to Trithemius, honestly giving to Gut- 
enberg the honour of the first invention. If his modesty and candour led him 
to give up this praise to Gutenberg, what could induce him to withhold it 
from Coster and Haerlem, if he had known Sigs know it he must) that any such 
claim had existed?” : “Ode 300" 
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the time he wrote, and which I understand remains to this day) 
at Mentz, in the front of the house where Gutenberg lived,* an 
inscription (of which the following is a copy), which was put up 
m the year 1507.” 


JOHANNI GUTTEMBERGENSI MOGUNTINO, 
QUI PRIMUS OMNIUM LITERAS HRE IMPRIMENDAS INVENIT; 
HAC ARTE DE ORBE TOTO BENE MERENTI3 
YVO VINTIGENSIS 
HOC SAXUM PRO MONUMENTO POSUIT. 


Translation. 


| ‘Tus STONE IS PUT UP BY IvEs OF WITIGEN, AS A TOKEN 
IN HONOUR oF JoHN GuTTEMBERG oF MENTz, WHO 
FIRST INVENTED PRINTING LETTERS MADE OF METAL, 
AND THUS DESERVED WELL OF ALL THE WORLD. 


| From the best attention, therefore, that I have been able to 
bestow i in canvassing authors and compilers who have concen- 
trated all the important arguments and opinions heretofore 
adduced to advocate the respective sides of this controversy, 
I think the conclusion may be satisfactorily drawn:—That, to 
GUTENBERG is due the high appellation of FaTHER oF 
PRrinTING : to SCHOEFFER that of Farner or Lerrer- 
FOUNDING: and to FUST that of THE GENEROUS PaTRON, 
by whose means the wondrous discovery, “ THz Nursz AND 
PRESERVER OF THE ARTS AND Sa GEM was brought 80 
rapidly to perfection. | 

Though not able to learn the particular cause by which they 
were excited, we have reason to revere the inventive faculties of 
the author of this admirable art, while we are plentifully regaling 
upon the fruit of his labours. Never were human genius and 
industry crowned with so rich and ample a harvest. Instru- 
ments have been contrived to facilitate the progress of the artificer ; 
machines have been invented to ease the toils of the labourer ; ; 


~ * Lemoine says, “ in the inner court of the Caltese of Lawyers, by -Ives- of 
Witigen, or Venza, doctor of laws, and professor of that university.”—-P. 12. 
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but, by the discovery upon ‘which our reflections have been here , 
engaged, we are to look at the whole intellectual world as benefitted, 
exalted, and blessed. Curiosity is awakened; thought is made _ 
active, vigorous, and permanent; knowledge is accelerated; the - 
powers of the human mind are wider and wider expanded ; and 
virtue, truth, and human happiness rest upon the glorious result ! 
‘Opmer; who-was a native of Holland, and who died about 1595; 
bestows the following elegant panegyric upon. the Art and its In- 
ventor, “That in the decline of the world, when the last day seemed 
to approach, so many men of. accomplished learning and singular 
piety should break forth, like bright stars, with unusual lustre 
through the tempestuous clouds of deadly discord; so that you 
would have thought the world had been recovered from a long 
disease, ¢ and gradually re-assumed its lost strength, in the arts and 
sciences. This was effected by the assistance of that Art, which 
from metal characters of letters ingeniously cast, disposed in the 
order in which we write, spread over with a convenient quantity of 
ink, and put under the press, has ushered into the world books 
in all languages, and multiplied their copies like a numerous 
offspring, and has obtained the name of Typocrapnuy. This Art 
of Printing was most certainly invented and brought to light by 
John Faust in the year 1440. It is amazing that the author of so 
important a discovery, and so generous a promoter of divine and — 
human learning, should be unworthily forgotten, or only casually 
remembered as a mere artist. Surely such a person deserves a 
place amongst the greatest benefactors of mankind !”* 7 
_ I shall add another extract from Lemoine, to whom I have 
already been, and shall be still more indebted, for knowledge 
and information respecting the first promoters of this Art. i 
_ “ Thus, in a compendious, but impartial manner, I have traced 
the rise and progress of an invention, the practice and i improve- 
ment of which has altered the manners as well as the opinions of — 
the whole world. Before the invention of this Divine Art, man- 
kind were absorbed in the grossest ignorance, and oppressed 
under the most abject despotism of tyranny. The clergy, who 
before this era held the key of all the learning in Europe, were — 
themselves ignorant, though proud, presumptuous, arrogant, and 
artful; their devices were soon detected typongh the invention. of 


'* Lemoine, page 99. 
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Typography. Many of them, as it. may naturally be imagined, 
were very averse to the progress of this invention; as well as the 
brief-men,’ or writers, who lived by their manuscripts for the laity. 
They went so far as to attribute this blessed invention to ‘the 
Devil; and some of them warned their hearers from using such 
diabolical books as were written with the blood of the victims who 
- devoted themselves to Hell, for the profit or fame of instructing 
others. Such was the fate of its first rise; but, like all other 
useful inventions, it soon soared far above the malignant reach of 
invidious objections: the more liberal part of mankind, amongst 
_ whom it is but justice to say were some ecclesiastics, gave it every 
necessary encouragement; and kings and princes became, for the 
first time, the patrons of learning. Genius, like beaten gold; 
spread over the world; and the latter end of the fifteenth century 
saw a complete revolution in the human mind ; for this art brought 
with it that of discovering deception and exposing hypocrisy : 
and; by its rapid multiplication of copies, more could. be accom- 
modated with the labours of the learned, ue before by the tedi- 
ous operation of the solitary pen. 
> “ The Reformation, which, from various causes, ieee the 
face and interest of most of the European States, was not a little 
forwarded by the ingenuity of printing. This art facilitated the 
reciprocal communication of dispute, and alternately assisted each 
sect in mutually supporting their favourite doctrines. : 
« From the multitude of books produced in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the world began to assume a new. character and way of 
thinking ; and notwithstanding the troubles, which at that time 
shook Europe to its center, some of the first order of geniuses rose 
to enlighten the world. A Bacon in England, succeeded by a 
Boyle, laid the foundation of the present. system of philosophy, 
- which Sir Isaac Newton so beautifully illustrated afterwards. 
- © Its progress was not confined to Europe, or to the European 
languages. It penetrated to the East Indies.’ Some Danish Mis- 
-sionaries, sent to the African coast, had good success in converting — 
a great number of the natives, and the Society for propagating the 
Gospel in foreign parts, established in London, sent, in 1569, the 
whole apparatus of a printing-house to Tranqtebar, with proper 
workmen, and large quantities of paper, which they thankfully 
received, and immediately set to. work. They. have since printed 
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a fine quarto New Testament, Prayer-books, Catechisms, &c. in 
Portuguese, and several Eastern languages and characters, for 
promoting their pious design: and I have shown, in the historical 
parts, that it early reached the inhospitable coasts of Iceland ae 
Russia, towards anno 1560. 

“ The famous Thevet, historiographer to Henry III. of France, 
and a great traveller, gives the following account of its reception 
at Moscow: ‘ As for the Art of Printing, they (the Muscovites) 
«had not the use of it until 1560; when it was discovered to them 
‘by a Russian merchant, who bought a number of types, &c. with 
‘which many neat editions were printed. Nevertheless, as at 
‘that period the Russian nation was equally clouded by supersti- 
‘tion, and a consequent fear of enlightening the human mind, 
‘as other countries ; some of them hired several fellows privately 
*to burn all their characters, apprehending that printing might 
‘make some change or confusion in their religion. And yet not 
‘ the least inquiry or prosecution was made after this, either by 
‘ the prince or his subjects.’” * 

The most ancient Russian printed book which has been disco- 
vered, is a Sclavonic Psalter, bearing date Kiev, 1551, two years 
after a press was established in Moscow.+ 

It is stated that there are now fifteen Printing Offices in 
Petersburgh, ten in Moscow, five in Wilna. In Revel, Dorpat, 
Cracow, two each; and in the whole empire, eight or nine Letter 
Founderies. The present Emperor has established a Printing 
Office, on’a large scale, at Petersburgh, to which is now adding 
a Foundery; but, to the honour of England, the whole is under 
the superintendance of British artists, the Messieurs Rutt. -How- 
ever, the press in Russia is still under the most severe shackles” 
of arbitrary censorship. Not a book, pamphlet, or newspaper, 
can be printed or circulated without this previous submission to 
despotic authority: it isnot unusual to see English newspapers 
with the honorable distinction of having whole paragraphs cut.out, 
or defaced by a black patch, to render the obnoxious parts illegible. 

The common reading character and language of Russia ‘is’ the 
Sclavonian. The copies of the New Testament distributed by 
the Petersburgh Bible Society among the Russian army, is in 
this dialect. It is said to have been introduced into Russia by 


* Lemoine, p- 100. + Bowring, on Russian Literature, 1821. 
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Cyrillus, in the ninth century; it consists of forty-two letters; 
whereas the modern Russ ‘has only thirty-five. The Russian 
language is one of the richest, if not the richest of all the Euro- 
pean languages, and contains a multitude of words which can only 
be expressed by compounds and redundant definitions in. any 
[other ?] northern tongues.* aoe 

« Little is known respecting the remote parts of Atsoms _called 
Abyssinia, and even those which are nearer, as Morocco, Fez; &e, 
yet it is certam they received the Art early from their neighbours, 
the Spaniards, or Portuguese, and encouraged it for a considerable 
time; yet, whatever be the reason, scarce any footsteps of it now 
remain, if Mr. S. Olon; the late French king’s ambassador to the 
king of Morocco, is to be believed, who affirms, that there is 
scarce one printing-house in it. He adds, that it is a piece of 
religion among them not to suffer any corn, horses, or books, to 
be exported ; and that their fondness for books is the greater; by 
reason of their scarcity, since there is hardly a press in the whole 
empire. 

“ The diffusion of knowledge, by this Art, was astonishing and 
rapid. The most bigoted, as well as the most: liberal, joined in 
spreading its influence. Even the Jews, who are to this day so 
tenacious of their ancient customs, allowed the use of this Art to 
propagate their sacred books. Those palladiums of their faith 
and liberty then, for the first time, Peweaig mechanically rolrereeeal 
on paper. 

“ Thus we see how oa this Art was an auxiliary to the 
spreading the sacred light of the word of God, even among those 
_ of the most confined and préjudiced minds. Many religious es- 
tablishments in Europe encouraged the Art of Printing, insomuch 
that they established Printing-offices within the walls of their mo- 
nasteries ; and, in fact, they were the most proper personis for such 
undertakings. Possessing more knowledge than the laity, and 
having more leisure, they were the better calculated to produce 
works of learning. Thus we find that in anno 1465, was pub- 
lished an edition of Lactantius’s Institutes, printed 7 monasterio 
Sublacensi, in the kingdom of Naples, in which the quotations 
from the Greek authors are printed in a very neat Greek letter. 

“The Greek tongue, which had lain dormant for centuries, began 
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to révive upon the invention of the Greek types, which was ‘a 
: little before the time of Aldus. In 1493, a fine edition of Isocrates 
was printed at Milan in’ folio, by Henry German and Sebastian 
Ex Pantremulo. But the beauty, correctness of his characters, 
and number of his editions, place him in a much higher rank than 
his predecessors ; ; and his books in general. are the most elegant of 
' the time. ! eh 

“ T fear it will be thought an arrogant Siteancd I pan onda 
. taken, in thus endeavouring to trace the consequences of an in- 
vention of which I am a devoted admirer; but I shall rely upon 
- the reader’s candour, and beg leave to proceed. The seventeenth 
century found the world inquisitive; every encouragement was 
held out to learning, and men of talents were then judged: the 
- fittest for public affairs. Such, as might be expected, gave the 
most liberal encouragement to every species of knowledge and 
learning. Academies and societies were formed ‘under royal 
auspices ; institutions, public and private, vied with each other 
which should oblige the world most with their labours. Mechanics 
were not tardy in bringing to light their inventions and improve- 
ments ; and it may undoubtedly be taken as a fact that the public 
were benefited by their united labours. 

Gazettes and newspapers began to appear ttrieshids the end of 
ihe: seventeenth century ; polemical. zeal was now somewhat abated, 
_ but party spirit ran high every where. 

“ The middle of the present century (the eens saw a new 
order of things arise from industrious ingenuity, the consequence 
of the extension of this Art. Nothing will produce excellence, © or 
superior effect, sooner than a rivalship in any art or science. 
Printers multiplied, and they also multiplied books. ‘The French 
had long been in’ possession of their Bibliotheque des Scavans. 
The Gentleman’s and London Magazine rose in 173]: and 1732; 
and these were succeeded by others, ‘as the Universal in August 
1747; and Reviews and Annual Registers soon followed. The 
province of these was, to keep a shrewd look out. upon the works 
- which teemed from the press; and the former in’ bringing young 
scions of genius forward, have done the greatest benefit to a 
that posterity has to acknowledge. 3 
' “Public spirit now declares. itself in favour of public exertion, 
and Printing shares a liberal quota of encouragement and applause ; 
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and from the universal patronage of readers, it cannot be deemed 

prophecy to declare, that this Art. is fast verging to its acme of 

perfection.’ Cog | 

It seems to me that I cannot steuat this ected in _ any 

way more acceptable to my readers’ than by the following Eulo- 
 gium upon the Art of Printing, written, and intended to have been 
| published, by the late Earl Stanhope.. | 
I participate in’ the encomiums bestowed by all Sie} 
; Pilogists on this transcendant art, which may justly: be considered 
| as the nurse and, preserver of every species of knowledge; and, 
- while I look into history for an examination of the benefit which 
mankind has already derived from it, I feel equal, or even still 
more pleasure in anticipating that which it is yet capable of 
effecting, when, by being perfectly unfettered all over the globe, 
it will give rise to, and promote a system of universal education ; 
and whén, as a certain consequence of that education, all societies 


will direct'their strenuous efforts towards bringing into complete 
- operation that divine morality which has for its basis this simple, 
“but sublime maxim, ‘ Do unto another that which you would wish 
‘another should do unto you.’ 
~~ “ Printing, from its commencement, has always had some op- 
_ ponents, actuated from selfish interest ; who, in many cases, pos- 
“Sessed such influence over their fellow-men as to corrupt their 
| judgments and decisions, whenever the question of its advantages 
or disadvantages to mankind came to be agitated. The monks, in 
particular, were its inveterate opposers, the great majority of them 
acting upon the spirit of an. avowal made by the Vicar of Croydon, 
ma sermon preached by him at St. Paul’s. Cross, when. he de- 
clared, ‘ We must root out printing,: or printing will root. out us.’ 
Happily, this superior art withstood.their hostility, and it became 
“the main engine by which their artifices, invented to keep the 
people in superstition and ignorance, were detected and punished. 
“Though much good has already resulted from the use of printing, 
yet much of what it is capable of still remains to be accomplished ; 
for its utmost utility is not to be looked for while there remains 
any restraint upon its practice throughout the world. The real 
philanthropist and philosopher cannot but view with regret the 
State of persecution under which printing labours in most of the 
4 Lemoine, pp. 100—102. 
F 
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Catholic countries in Europe, wherein it remains still subject to 
the control of bigotted ecclesiastics, who feel, as being still ap- 
plicable to themselves, all the force of the declaration of the Vicar 
of Croydon. If, at the present day, they are not so bold as to 
attempt to annihilate it entirely, yet they watch over the produe- 
tions of the press with such a scrutinizing eye, and impose such 
shackles upon it, as not to permit any thing to be printed but 
what has a tendency to uphold the iniquitous system ;of con- 
tinuing the people in igtiorance. Even in England, it cannot be 
disavowed that printing has mafiy and powerful opponents ;. who: 
attack it under various pretences, sometimes upon pretended al- 
legations of danger to the state ; sometimes upon general allega- 
tions of injuring society by its licentiousness; and there are 
some persons even so unblushing as to declare their aversion to 
printing, upon the ground that it is dangerous to give a too ex- 
tended education to the lower classes of society. | 

“ This part of the subject might be greatly enlarged upon; but 
as that is not my present aim, I shall now content myself with the 
subjoined extracts from Dr. Knox. 

«« The Art of Printing (he says), in whatever light it is vides 
‘has deserved respect and attention. From the ingenuity of the 
‘ contrivance it has ever excited mechanical curiosity; from its 
‘ intimate connection with learning, it has justly claimed historical 
‘notice; and from its extensive influence on morality, politics,» 

‘and religion, it is now becomé a subject of very patron Spe- 
‘ culation.’ eo 

“ Contrasting the good with the evil which accompanies ) 
printing, Dr.’ Knox observes, ‘ Though the perversion of the art is — 
‘Jamentably remarkable in those volumes which issué, with - 
‘ offensive profusion, from the vain, the wicked, and the hungry ; 
‘ yet this good results from the evil, that as truth is great and 
‘ will prevail, she must derive fresh lustre by displaying the su- 
* periority of her strength in the conflict with sophistry.’ ” 
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PREFACE * 


WHEREAS it appears from reason and antient history, that, 
in the most early ages of the world mankind. had industriously 
invented other means of communicating their ideas than merely 
by the voice, not only that they might with freedom converse at a 
distance, but also to enable them to preserve and transmit to 
their posterity the most valuable deeds, and most useful disco- 
veries made in the world ; they esteemed books, those curious 
repositories of the sentiments and actions of men, as a real 
treasure, and the happy possessors, who well understood the sub- 
jects they contained, were caressed by the wise, and favoured by 
the great, and consequently were the only truly learned, with 
whom all prudent princes and philosophers chose to advise. 


* When I decided upon inserting this Preface, I imagined it to have been 
written by Mr. Lucxomsg, for his Book. _ I have since found it to be Mr. 
Amzs’s Preface to the original edition of his Typographical Antiquities ; its 
value is by no means lessened by the knowledge of its real author, but it 
ought to have been acknowledged. Some trifling alterations were made 
in the Janguage, which is here restored; and the paragraphs added by 

_ Luckombe are inclosed in brackets. | RTOS 
F 2 
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Books being thus useful and curious, the learned thought it 
worthy the chief labour of their lives either to compile or collect — 
those valuable tracts, and imagined themselves distinguished from 
mankind more or less as they excelled in the bulk or goodness of 
their libraries: of which I cannot produce a greater instance than 
what Dr. Conyers Middleton says in the Life of Cicero, p. 136 
and 137. ‘Nor was he (speaking of Cicero) less eager in making 
‘a collection of Greek books, and forming a library, by the same 
“opportunity of Atticus’s -help. This was Atticus’s own passion, 
‘ who, having free access to all the Athenian libraries, was employ- 
‘ing his slaves in copying the works of their best writers, not only 
‘ for his own use, but for sale also, and the common profit both of 
‘ the slave and the master; for Atticus was remarkable, above all 

‘men of his rank, for a family of learned slaves, having scarce a 
‘ foot-boy in his house who was not trained both to read and write 
‘for him. By this advantage he had made a very large collection 
‘ of choice and curious books, and signified to Cicero his design of 
. selling them; yet seems to have intimated withal, that he expected 
‘a larger sum for them than Cicero would easily spare; which 
‘ gave occasion to Cicero to beg of him, in several letters, to reserve 
‘the whole number for him till he could raise money enough for 
‘ the purchase.” * Pray keep your books,’ says he, “ for me, and 
‘do not despair of my being able to make them mine ; which, if I 

“can compass, I shall think myself richer than Crassus, and 
‘ despise the fine villas and gardens of them all.’ Again, ‘ Take 

‘care that you do not part with your hbrary to any man, how 

‘ eager soever he may be to buy it; for I am setting apart all my 
‘little rents to purchase that relief for my old age.’ In a third 
letter, he says, ‘ That he had placed all his hopes of comfort and 
‘ pleasure, whenever he should retire from business, on Atticus’s 
‘ reserving these books for him.’ Again, in p. 453, ‘ Atticus lent 
‘ him two of his librarians to assist his own, in taking catalogues, 
‘and placing the books in order; which he calls the antler of a 
* soul into the body of his house.’ | 

And among other writers on this subject, Mr. Watson, in his 
History of Printing, tells us, from an epistle of Antonius Bononia . 
Becatellus, surnamed Panorme, to Alphonsus king of Naples and 
Sicily, lib. 5, epist. Significasti mihi nuper ex Florentia, &e.., £ You ® 
‘lately wrote to me from Florence, that the works of Titus Livius — 
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* are there to be sold, in very handsome books; and that the price 
“of each book is, 120 crowns of gold: therefore I entreat your 
* majesty, that you cause to be bought for us Livy, whom we used 
‘ to call The King of Books, and cause it to be sent hither to us. 

‘ I shall in the mean time procure the money which I am to give 
‘ for the price of the book. One thing I want to know of your 
‘prudence, whether I or Poggius have done best; he, that he. 

‘might buy a country-house near Florence, sold es which he 
‘ had. writ in a very fair hand ; and I, to purchase Livy, have ex- 
‘ posed a piece of land to sale: your goodness and modesty have 
‘encouraged me to ask these things with familiarity of you. 
‘ Farewell, and triumph.’ There are several passages which shew 
the great value and esteem of manuscripts, and that the manner 
of their conveyance was by notaries, as lands, &c. 

[Nor was it in Italy only that books were sold at this enormous 
price, but in France also, as appears by what Gaguin wrote to one 
‘of his friends who had sent to him from Rome to procure a Con- 
cordance for him: ‘I have not to this day found out a Concord- 
“ance, except one, that is greatly esteemed ; which Paschasius, 
«the bookseller, has told me is to be sold, but the owner of it is 
“abroad ; and it may be had for a hundred crowns of gold.’] * 

I (the late Mr. Ames), have a folio manuscript in French 
verse called, Romans de la Rose (from whence Chaucer’s transla- 
tion), on the last leaf of which is wrote, Cest lyuir costa.au palas de 
Parys quarante coronnes dor, sans mentyr ; that is, This book cost 
at the palace of Paris 40 crowns of gold, without lying. (About 
33/. 6s. 6d. sterling.) . 

[Galen says, in his Commentary upon the Third of ne Epi- 
demicks, and upon the First Book of the Nature of Man, that 
* Ptolemeus Philadelphus gave to the Athenians fifteen talents, 
* with exemption from all tribute, and a great convoy of provisions, 
‘ for the autographs and originals of the Tragedies of cei 
‘. Bruce and Euripides.’] 


* Fifty years were sometimes employed to produce one single volume. At 
the sale of Sir W. Burrel’s books, May 1796, was a. MS. Bible on vellum, 
‘beautifully written with a pen, and illuminated, which had taken upwards of 
half a century to perform; the writer, Guido de Jars, began it in his 40th 
year, and did-not finish it till he had accomplished his 90th, anno 1294, in the 
reign of Philip the Fair. 
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{Brassicanus says, ‘The emperor Frederick III] knew” no 
‘ better gratuity for John Capnion, who had been sent to him on 
‘an embassy by Edward of Wittemberg, than by making him a 
‘ present of an old HebrewBible. Upon the whole, Manuscripts, 
‘or rather Books, were so scarce in those days, that they were 
‘ not sold but by contracts, upon as good conditions and securities 
‘as those of an estate: among: many other instances of the like 
‘kind, there is one in the library of the College of Laon, in the 
* city of Paris, made in the presence of two notaries, in the year 
-€ 1332.’ In those times the opulent only could procure books, the 
poor being entirely debarred by their excessive price; whereas 
now, by the Art of Printing, books may be procured on every 
science, and the inventions and improvements of every art may be 
attained by people of small fortunes. ] 

[Another instance of the high estimation in which books were 
held in old times, is to be seen in the front of the Manuscript 
Gospels belonging to the public Library of the University of 
Cambridge, written in an old hand in Latin and Anglo-Saxonic, 
given to the University by the learned Theodore Beza. ‘ This 
book was presented by Leofric, Bishop of the Church of St. 
Peter’s in Exeter, for the use of his successors.’ This Leofric 
was Chancellor of England in the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
and died in 1071 or 1072 ; and by his bequest may be clearly per- 
ceived its value. | 

About the time of our king Henry II, as I have somewhere 
read, their manner of publishing the works of authors was, to have 
them read over for three days successively before one of the uni- 
versities, or other judges, appointed by the public; and, if they 
met with approbation, copies of them were then permitted to be 
taken, which were usually done by monks, scribes, illuminors and 
readers, brought or trained up to that purpose for their main- 
tenance. 

At the time that printing was introduced, and a little afer 
the Scribes used their utmost efforts to excel, being willing to 
keep their places, and would say, such a book was old, and would 
add, unprofitable ; but such an one was new, neat, elegantly wrote, 
easy to be read, &c. which method of proceeding, by the way, 
may have occasioned the loss of many a good composition. 


Indeed, before this noble Art of Printing by Separate types made 
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| of metal was found out, there were but few authors in comparison 


to the great increase of learned men since, But as the method of 
increasing and propagating books by writing was excessively 
tedious and expensive, so that few could encourage it but sove- 
reign princes, or persons of great wealth, the bulk of mankind was 
in a manner deprived of those truly valuable advantages resulting 
from books; which alone sufficiently shews how greatly we are 
indebted to the inventors of that useful, or, as I may justly say, 
divine Art of Printing. We have now no occasion to wait the 
slow result of the transcriber, but with a little labour and easy 
expense may store our libraries with all the knowledge of our 
learned progenitors ; and have it in our power, with a little study, 
to be masters of those arts, which they only attained to with the 
greatest labour and industry. And I am persuaded, if- any one 
would be at the trouble to compare the present body of our 
people, in regard to literature and their capacities in affairs, with 
those of our ancestors, who flourished 300 years ago, when there 
was no printing, they will readily acknowledge, that this curious 
art hath not.a little contributed to the benefit and improvement of 
mankind. | : 
[These proceedings for the advancement of learning and 
knowledge alarmed the ignorant and illiterate monks; insomuch 
that they declaimed from the pulpits, ‘ There was a new language 
‘ discovered called Greek, of which people should beware, since it 
_* was that which produced all the heresies : that in this language 
‘was come forth a book called the New Testament, which was 
-€now in every body’s hands, and was full of thorns and. briers : 
“ that there was also another language now started up which they 
* called Hebrew, and that they who learned it.were turned 
* Hebrews” Here in England, the great Erasmus tells us, -his 
publishing the New Testament in its original language met with a 
great deal of clamour and opposition; that one college in the 
University of Cambridge, in particular, absolutely forbade the use 
of it. ‘These,’ says he, ‘ object to us the feigned authority of 
“ synods, and magnify the creat peril of the Christian faith and 
* the danger of the Church, which they pretend to support with 
‘ their shoulders, who are much fitter to prop a waggon. And 
‘these clamours they disperse among the ignorant and super- 
“stitious populace, with whom, having the reputation of being 
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‘ great divines, they are very loth to have their opinions called: in. 
* question, and are afraid that when they quote the Scripture 
‘ wrong,.as they often do, the'authority of the Greek and Hebrew 
‘verity should be cast in their teeth, and that by and by appear — 
“to be a dream, which was by them given out for an oracle.’ — 
Accordingly the Vicar of Croydon in Surry is said to have — 
expressed himself to the following purpose in a sermon which he — 
preached at Paul’s Cross about this time, ‘ We must root out — 
‘ Printing, or Printing will root out us.’] - | / 

[The discovery of Printing contributed greatly to tits wriae ; 
tion of learned men‘in Europe. Lord Herbert, in his Life of King [ 
Henry VIII, p. 147, supposed that Cardinal Wolsey stated the 
effects of this Art to the Pope thus; ‘ That his holiness could not — 
‘be ignorant what diverse effects this new invention of printing — 
‘had produced : for, it had brought in, and restored, books and | 
‘learning; so together it hath been the occasion of those sects and 
‘schisms which daily appeared in the world, but chiefly in 
‘ Germany; where men begin now to call-in question the present 
‘ faith and tenets of the Church, and to examine how far religion 
‘is departed from its primitive institution. And that which 
‘ particularly was most to be lamented, they had exhorted lay and 
‘ ordinary men to read the Scriptures, and to pray in their vulgar — 
* tongue; and if this was suffered, besides all other-dangers, the 
* common people at last might come to believe, that there was not 
“so much use of the clergy. For if men were persuaded once 
‘ they could make their own way to God, and that prayers in their 
‘native and ordinary language might pierce Heaven as well as 
‘Latin; how much would the authority of the mass fall? For 
‘ this purpose, since printing could not be put down, it were best 
‘to set up learning against learning ; and by introducing able 
‘ persons to dispute, to suspend the laity between fear and con- 
‘troversy.. This at -worst would yet make them attentive to their 

‘ superiors and teachers.’] - ) 

It may shew upon the whole the dovons which ssevalla 
and what the contenders had to say, for the space of 120 or 130. 
years ; which takes in a period of time perhaps the most remark- 
able of any which our annals afford; a period when Britain 
roused herself from amidst various superstitions, and sat down on 
the seat of liberty where she now remains. I think I may have — 
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leave to say, the art of Printing had no small share in the glorious 
Reformation. The Holy Scriptures were printed in our mother 
tongue; and the people themselves saw the impositions of the 


, monks, &c. This art in its infancy was patronized by the learned 
_ and great ; and they encouraged our first printer, William Caxton, 
- to begin and carry on so laudable and useful an undertaking, and 


he gratefully and honestly owned it in his books. 


And here I should be tempted to say something concerning 


the free use and liberty of the Press, but as it has been touched 


- upon by the famous Milton and others, I choose to drop it, and 
frankly acknowledge, that it requires greater wisdom and 


penetration to settle its bounds than I am capable of. 


Ne See | aoxs He). 2onadele- adar coe 


[The isefuliiéss of the art is so universally acknowledged it 
needs no proof; every one knows, without the invention of this 
Art, the productions of great men would have been confinéd in 
the possession of a few, and of no utility to posterity. In short, 
what would the Moderns know of the sciences, did not Printing 
furnish them with the discoveries of the Ancients? All the 
eulogiums we can bestow on the invention, and the honours we pay 


- it, are far deficient of its merits; and, we believe, few will deny it 


when they consider the vast expenses which our forefathers were 
at to procure manuscripts, of which we have given a few 
instances. | : 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE ART INTO ENGLAND... 
(Continued from Luckombe.) 


Tue late learned and ingenious Dr. Conyers Middleton,* prin- 
cipal Librarian of Cambridge, printed, in 1735, a curious Disserta- 
tion concerning the Origin of Printing in England, from whence — 
we have extracted the following account : 

It was a constant opinion delivered down by our historians, that 
the Art of Printing was introduced and first practised in England 
by William Caxton, a mercer and citizen of London; who, by his 
travels abroad, and a residence of many years in Holland, Flanders, 
and Germany, in the affairs of trade, had an opportunity of in- 
forming himself of the whole method and process of the art; and 
by the encouragement of the great, and particularly of the sho! 
of Westminster, first set up a press in that Abbey, and began to 
print books soon after the year 1471. 

This was the tradition of our writers; till a book, which had” 
‘scarce been observed before the Restoration, was then taken notice 
of by the curious, with a date of its impression from Oxford, anno 
1468, and was considered immediately as a clear proof and monu- 
ment of the exercise of printing in that University, several years 
before Caxton began to practise it. 

This book, which is in the public library at Cambridge, i is a 
small volume of forty-one leaves in quarto, with this title: “ Ex- 
posicio Sancti Jeronimi in Symbolum Apostolorum ad Papam 
Laurentium:” and at the end, “Explicit exposicio, &c. impressa 
Oxonie, & finita An. Dom. M.cccc.Lxvill. xvit die Decembris.” 

The appearance of this book robbed Caxton of a glory that he 
hed long possessed, of being the introducer of printing to this 
kingdom ; and Oxford carried the honour of the first press. The | 
only difficulty was, to account for the silence of history in an 
event so memorable, and the want of any memorial in the Univer- _ 
sity itself, concerning the establishment of a new art amongst 
them, of such use and benefit to learning. But this likewise was 
thought to be cleared up, by the discovery of a Record, which : 


33 


* Doctor Middleton appears to have been the first English writer on the 
OricIn or Printine in England.—JZ. 
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| had lain obscure and unknown at Lambeth-house, in the register 
of the see of Canterbury, and gives a narrative of the whole trans- 
action, drawn up at the very time. , 

An account of this Record was first published in a thin quarto 
volume, in English; with this title, “The Original and Growth of 
Printing, collected out of History and the Records of this king- 
dome; wherein is also demonstrated, that Printing appertaineth 
| to the Prerogative Royal, and is a Flower of the Crown of Eng- 
land. By Richard Atkyns, esq., London. Whitehall, April 25th, 
1664. By order and appointment of the right hon. Mr. Secretary 
Morrice, let this be printed. Thomas Rycaut, London: printed 
by John Streater, for the Author, 1664.” 

It sets forth in short, that as soon as the Art of Printing made 
some noise in Europe, Thomas Bourchier, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, moved king Henry VI. to use all possible means to procure 
it to be brought mto England: the king approving the proposal, 
dispatched one Mr. Robert Turnour (who was then master of the 
robes, and highly in favour with the king) into Flanders, furnished 
with money for the purpose ;* who took to his assistance William 
Caxton, a man of abilities, and knowledge of the country; and 
thes’ two found means to bribe and entice over into England one 
Frederick Corsellis, an under-workman in the Printing-house at 
Haerlem, where John Gutenberg had lately invented the art, and 
was then personally at work: which Corsellis was immediately 
sent down to Oxford under a guard, to prevent his escape, and to 
oblige him to the performance of his contract; where he produced 
the book before mentioned, but without any name of the printer. 
Those who have not the opportunity of consulting Atkyns’s book, 
which is not common, may find the story more at large in Mr. 
Maittaire’s Annals, or Palmer’s History of Printing, &c.—See Post. 

From the authority of this Record, some later writers declare 
Corsellis to be the first printer in England, viz. Mr. Wood, the 
learned Mr. Maittaire, Palmer, and one Bagford, an industrious 
man, who published proposals for a History of Printing. But it 
is strange that a piece so fabulous, and carrying such evident 
marks of forgery, could i impose upon men so knowing and i rie eid 
tive.—Stower, p. 22. 


* One thousand marks were judged necessary ; towards which sum the 
Archbishop contributed three hundred. 
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For first, The fact is laid quite wrong as to time; near the end” 
of Henry the sixth’s. reign, in the-very heat-of the civil wars ; when. 
it is not credible that a prince, struggling for life as: well as his: 
crown, should have’ leisure or disposition to attend to a project 
that could hardly be thought of, much less executed, in times, of 
such’ calamity.—Ib. p. 23. The printer, it is said, was graciously 
received by the king, made one of his sworn. servants, and sent. 
down to Oxford with a guard, &c. all. which must have passed 
before the year 1459; for Edward IV. was proclaimed in London, 
in the end of it, according to our computation, on the 4th of 
March, and crowned about the Midsummer following ; and yet we 
have no fruit of all this labour and expense till near ten years after, 
when the little book, before described, is SnpHonet to have been. 
published from that press. a 

Secondly ; The silence of Sasi concerning a fact in which he 
is said to be a principal actor, is a sufficient confutation of it: for 
it was a constant custom with him, in the prefaces or conclusions 
of his works, to give an historical account of all his labours and 
transactions, as far as they concerned the publishing and printing © 
of books. And, what is still stronger, in the continuation of the 
Polychronicon, compiled by himself, and carried down to the end ' 
of Henry the sixth’s reign, he makes no mention of the expedition 
in quest of a printer, which he could not have omitted had it 
béen true ; whilst in the same book he takes notice of the invention — 
and beginning of printing in the city of Mentz. 

There is a further circumstance in Caxton’s history, that seems 
inconsistent with the Record; for we find him still beyond sea, — 
about twelve years after the supposed transaction, learning with 
great charge and trouble the Art of Printing; which he might 
have done with ease at home, if he had got Corsellis into his 
hands, as the recorder imports, so many years before: but he 
probably learnt it at Cologne, where he resided in 1471, and 
whence books had been first printed with a date the year before. ” 

To the silence of Caxton, we may add that of the Dutch writers: 
for it is very strange, as Mr. Chevillier observes, if the story of 
the Record be true, that Adrian Junius, who has collected all the 
groundless ones that favour the pretensions of Haerlem, should 
never have heard of it. 

But thirdly ; The most direct and. internal proof .of .its 5 jena , 
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| is, its ascribing the origin of printing to Haerlem; where-John 
Gutenberg, the inventor, is said to have been personally at work, 
when. Corsellis was. brought away, and the art itself to have been 
| first carried to Mentz by a brother of one of Gutenberg’s work- 
| men: for it is certain, beyond all doubt, that printing was first 
| invented. and propagated from Mentz. - Caxton’s testimony seems 
I. alone to be decisive ; who, in the continuation of the Polychroni- 
con, says, “‘ About this time (viz. anno 1455), the crafte of em- 
prynting was first found in Mogounce in Almayne, &c.” - He was 
) abroad in the very country and at the time, when the first project 
} and thought of it began, and the rudest essays of it were attempted ; 
| where he continued for thirty years, viz. from 1441 to 1471: and, 
| as he was particularly: curious and inquisitive after this new -art, 
| of which he was. endeavouring to get a perfect information, he 
| could not be ignorant. of the place where it was first exercised. 
| This confutes what Palmer conjectures, to confirm the credit: of 
| the Record, that the ‘compiler might take up with the common 
report, that passed current at the time in Holland, in: favour of 
| Haerlem; or probably receive it from Caxton himself: for it does 
| not appear that there was any such report at the time, nor many 
| years after ; and Caxton, we see, was better informed from his own 
_ knowledge: and, had Palmer been equally curious, he could not 
| have been ignorant of this testimony of his in the very case. 
|. Besides the evidence of Caxton, we have another contemporary 
| authority, from the Black Book, or Register of the Garter, pub- 
| lished by Mr. Anstis,* where, in the thirty-fifth year of Henry 
| VI; anno 1457, it is said, “In this year of our most pious king, 
_ the art of ae sda first began at Mentz, a famous: city of 
Germany.” 
| Fabian also, the writer of the Chronicle, an author of good credit, 
| wholived atthesametime with Caxton, though some years younger, 
| says, “ This yere (viz. 35th of Henry VI.) after the opynyon of 
dyverse wryters,. began in a citie of Almaine, namyd Mogunce, the 
crafte of empryntynge bokys, which sen that tyme hath had won- 
derful encrease.” These three testimonies have not been produced 
before, that we know of ; two of them were communicated by Mr. 
Baker, who of all men was the most able, as well as the most 
TivOle ih. pe tl: 
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willing, to give information in every point of curious and uncom-_ 
- mon history. 

We need not pursue this question any farther; the testimonies 
commonly alleged in it, may be seen in Mr. Maittaire, Palmer, &c. 
and we shall only observe, that we have full and authentic evidence 
for the cause of Mentz, in an edition of Livy from that place, 1518, © 
by John Schoeffer, the son of Peter, the partner and son-in-law — 
of John Faust: where the PATENT OF PRIVILEGE GRANTED BY 
THE EMPEROR TO THE PRINTER, the prefatory epistle of Eras-— 
mus, the epistle dedicatory to the prince by Ulrich Hutten, the 
epistle to the reader, of the two learned men who had the care of 
the edition; all concur in asserting the origin of the art for that 
city, and the invention and first exercise of it to Faust: and Eras- 
mus, particularly, who was a Dutchman, would not have decided 
against his own country, had there been any ground for the claim 
of Haerlem. 

But to return to the Lambeth Record : as it was never heard of 
before the publication of Atkins’s book, so it has never since been — 
seen or produced by any man; though the registers of Canterbury © 
have on many occasions been diligently and particularly searched — 
for it. They were examined, without doubt, very carefully by arch- 
bishop Parker, for the compiling of his Antiquities of the British — 
Church ; where, in the life of Thomas Bourchier, though he con- 
gratulates that age on the noble and useful invention of printing, © 
yet he is silent as to the introduction of it into England by the en- 
deavours of that archbishop; nay, his giving the honour of the 
invention to Strasburg, clearly shews, that he knew nothing of © 
the story of Corsellis conveyed from Haerlem, and that the Record 
was not in being in his time. Palmer himself owns, That it is not 
to be found there now; for that the late earl of Pembroke assured — 
him, that he had employed a person for some time to search for 
it, but in vain. 7 

On these grounds we may pronounce the Record to be a forgery ;* 
yet all the writers above-mentioned take pains to support its cre- 
dit, and call it an authentic piece. 


* <The whole narrative is an absurd fabrication, and has been treated with } 


proper ridicule and severity by Dr. Middleton, and Oxonides.”—Did. Bib. 
_ Antiq. i. xevii. 
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Atkins, who by his manner of writing seems to have been a bold 
and vain man, might possibly be the inventor; for he had an inter- 
est in imposing it. upon the world, in order to confirm the 
argument of his book, that Printing was of the Prerogative Royal; 
in opposition to the Company of Stationers, with whom he was 
engaged in an expensive suit of law, in defence of the King’s 
patents, under which he claimed. some exclusive powers of printing. 
For he tells us, that upon considering the thing, he could not but 
think that a public person, more eminent than a mercer, and a 
public purse, must needs be concerned in so public a good; and 
the more he considered, the more inquisitive he was to find out the 
truth. So that he had formed his hypothesis before he had found 
his Record ; which he published, he says, as a friend to truth ; not 
to suffer one man to be intituled to the worthy atchievements of 
another; and as a friend to himself; not to lose one of his best 
arguments of intituling the king to this art. But, if Atkins was. 
not himself the contriver, he was imposed upon at least by some 
more crafty ; who imagined that his interest in the cause, and the 
warmth that he shewed in prosecuting it, would induce him to 
swallow* for genuine, whatever was offered of the kind. 

We have now cleared our hands of the Record: but the book 
stands firm, as a monument of the exercise of printing in Oxford 
six years older than any book of Caxton with date. . The fact is 
strong, and what in ordinary cases passes for certain evidence of 
the age of books ; but in this, there are such contrary facts to 
balance it, and such circumstances to turn.the scale, that to speak 
freely, makes the date in question to have been falsified originally 
by the printer, either by design or mistake, and an x to have been 
dropt or omitted in the age of its impression. 

Examples of the kind are common in the course of printing. 
It has been observed that several dates have been altered very 
artfully after publication, to give them the credit of greater anti- 
quity. They have at Haerlem, in large quarto, a translation into 
Dutch of Bartholomeus de proprietatibus rerum, printed anno 
M.cccc.xxxv, by Jacob Bellart: this they show to confirm their 
elaim to the earliest printing, and deceive the unskilful.. But 
Mr. Bagford, who had seen another copy with a true date, dis- 
covered the cheat ; by which the 1 had been erased so cunningly, 


* The reader will be aware that I am still copying from Luckombe.—JZ. 


+ 
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that it was not easy to perceive it. But besides the frauds of 
an after-contrivance, there are many false dates originally given 
by the printers ; partly by design, to raise the value of their works, 
but chiefly by negligence and blunder. There is a Bible ‘at 
Augsburgh, of ann. 1449, where the two last figures are trans- 
posed, and should stand thus, 1494: Chevillier mentions three 
more, one at Paris of ann. 1443; another at Lyons, 1446; a 
third at Basil, 1450; though printing was not used in any of 
these places till many years after. Orlandi describes three books 
with the like mistake from Mentz; and Jo. Koelhoff, who first 
printed about the year 1470, at Cologne, has dated one of his 
books anno M.cccc. with a c omitted; and another, anno 1458; 
which Palmer imputes to design rather than mistake.* 

But what is most to our point is a book from the famous 
_ printer, Nicholas Jenson,}+ of which Mr. Maittaire gave the first 
notice, called Decor Puellarum, printed anno m.cccce.Lx1. All 
the other works of Jenson were published from Venice, between 
anno 1470 and 1480, which justly raised a suspicion that an x 
_ had been dropt from the date of this which ought to be advanced 
ten years forward ; since it was not credible that so great a master 
of the art, who at once invented and perfected it, could lie so 
many years idle and unemployed. The suspicion appeared to be 
well grounded from an edition of Tully’s Epistles, at Venice, the 
first work of another famed printer, John de Spira, anno. 1469; 
who, in the four following verses, at the end of the book, claims 
the honour of being the first who had printed in that city:— ~ 


Primus in Adriaeé formis impressit aénis 

Urbe libros Spira genitus de stirpe Johannes. 

In reliquis sit quanta, vides, spes, lector, habenda, 
Quum labor hic primus calami superaverit artem. 


It is the more current opinion, confirmed by the testimony of 
contemporary writers, that Jenson was the first printer at’ Venice ; 
but these verses of John de Spira, published at the time, as well 
as the place, in which they both lived, and in the face. of his 
rival, Jenson, without any contradiction from him, seem to have 
a weight too great to. be over-ruled Py. any foreign qviden ae 
whatsoever. ; | 


* Horne, p. 186, t See Sect. vii. 
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“These instances, with many more that might be collected, 

show the possibility of my conjecture ; ; and, for the: probability 
Of it, the book itself affords sufficient proof ; for, not to insist on 
what is less material, the neatness of the letter, and regularity of 
the page, ‘&c. above those of Caxton; it has one mark that seems 
to carry ‘the matter beyond probable, and to make it even ‘certain, 

viz. the use of signatures, or letters of the alphabet placed at the 
bottom of the page, to show the sequel of the sheets and leaves 
of each book : an improvement contrived for the direction of the 
book- binders ; ;* which yet was not practised or invented at the 
time when this book i is ‘supposed to be printed ; for we find no 
signatures in the books of Faust or Schoeffer, at, Mentz, nor in 
the more improved and beautiful impressions of John de Spira, 
and Jenson, at Venice, till several years later. There is a book 
in the public library at Cambridge that seems to fix the very time 
of their invention, at least in Venice, the place where the art itself 
received the greatest improvements : Baldi Lectura super Codic. 

&e. printed by John de Colonia and John Manthen de Gherretzem, 
anno M.cccc.Lxxii. It is a large and fair volume in folio, 
without signatures, till about the middle of the book, in which 
they are first introduced, and so continued forward: which makes 
it probable that the first thought of them was suggested during 
the time of the i impression. They were: used at Cologne, anno 
1475; at Paris, 1476 ; by Caxton not before 1480; but if the 
discovery had been brought into England, and Eapeteed at 
Oxford twelve years before, it is not probable that he would have 
printed so long at Westminster without them. 

Mr. Palmer, indeed, says that Anthony Zarot was esteemed the 
inventor of signatures, and that they are found in a Terence 
printed by him at Milan, in 1470, in which year he first printed. 
Allowing them to be i in the Terence, and Zarot the inventor, it 
confutes the date of our Oxford book as effectually as if they 


* In the infancy of printing, they had likewise a Registrum Chartarum 
for the convenience of the binders ; to draw this, at the end of each volume, 
they collected the signatures, and the first words of the first four sheets of 
each alphabet.’ To abridge it, they afterwards contented themselves to express 
the signatures, and how often each letter was repeated ; but the registrum has 
been now long disused:—Rees. 
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were of later origin at Venice, as there is reason to iil from 
the testimony of all old books. 

What further confirms the. opinion is, that from the time of th 
pretended date of this book, anno 1468, we have no other fruit 
or production from the press at Oxford for eleven years next — 
following; and it cannot be imagined that a press, established _ 
with so much pains and expense, could be suffered to lie so long _ 
idle and useless; whereas, if a conjecture be admitted, all the . 
difficulties. that seem insuperable and inconsistent. with the sup- 
posed era of printing there, will vanish at once. For, allowing the ‘ 
book to have been printed ten years later, anno 1478, then the use _ 
of signatures can be no objection ;, a foreign printer might introduce. 
them, Caxton follow his example, and the course of printing and 
sequel of books published from Oxford will proceed regularly :— _ 
Exposicio Sancti Jeronimi in Simbolum Apostolorum, Oxon. 1478 — 


Leonardi Aretini in Arist. Ethic. Comment. ~ ... ib... 1479 
fEgidius de Roma, &c. de Peccato Originali ——- ib. 1479 
Guido de Columna de Historia Trojana, per T. R. ib. 1480 — 
Alexandri ab Hales, &c. expositio super 3 Lib. de Anima : 

per me Theod. Rood - - - ib. 1481 


Franc. Aretini Oratoris Phalaridis Epist. e Greco in 
Latin. Versio.—Hoc opusculum in Alma Universitate 
Oxoniz, a natali Christiano ducentesima & nonagesima 
septima Olympiade feliciter impressum est. [That is] 1485 

Hoc Theodoricus Rood, quem Collonia misit . 
_ Sanguine Germanus, nobile pressit opus ; 
Atque sibi socius Thomas fuit. Anglicus Hunte : 
Dui dent ut Venetos exuperare queant ! 
Quam Jenson Venetos docuit vir Gallicus artem, 
Ingenio didicit terra Britanna suo. 
Czlatos Veneti nobis transmittere libros 
Cedite, nos aliis vendimus, O Veneti. 
Que fuerat vobis ars primum nota, Latini* 
Est eadem nobis ipsa reperta premens.+ 


* In the. ‘ Additional Remarks’ at the end of ; Bowyer and Nichols’s Origin: . 
of Printing, it is suggested that the reading of the word Latini might be the: © 
vocative case plural, O Romans. 

+ This word stood originally contracted thus prés—which has been supplied: 
by Dr. Middleton as premens and by Dr. Ducarel as presens. 
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Quamvis sejunctos toto canit orbe Britannos 
_ Virgilius, placet his lingua Latina tamen. * 


These are all the. books printed at Oxford, before 1500, that 
have hitherto made their appearance and we have any certain 
notice of. We have inserted the colophon and verses of the last, 
because they have something curious and historical in them. We 
know of but another instance of the date of a book computed by 
Olympiads—Ausonii Epigrammatisn libri, &c. printed at Venice, 
1472, with this designation of the year at the end—* A Nativitate 


-*® Translation —This little Work was auspiciously imprinted in the pious 
University of Oxford, in the two hundred and pea iincies Olympiad from 
the Birth of Christ. . ’ 


_ [Reckoning each Olympic Term to consist of five years, instead of four, 
- the date. of this book will accord with the year 1485.] 


. Mheodane Need a ea born, | 
O” the city of Cologne, 
That he this curious book did print, 
To all men maketh known ; 
And-his good partner, Thomas Hunts, 
An Englishman he was: 
Now aid them Heav'n! that so they 1 may. 
_ Venetian skill surpass. 


A man of France, nam’d J enson, taught 
The Venetians this fair art, 
Which Britain, by her industry, 
Did to herself impart. 
Engraved books to send to us, 
Which in deep lore excel, 
Cease, O Venetians! yield to us— 
We to all others sell. 


The as Romans, which A you 
So long before was. known 

Is now. at length by us.attain’d © 
And used with our own. 

The Britons severed from the world . 
Though Virgil truly sung, ~ 

_ They now can well his works peruse 
In his own Latin tongue. 
G 2 
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Christi ducentesimé nonagesime quinte Olympiadis anno 2,”. where 
the printer, as in the present case, follows the common mistake, 
both of the ancients and moderns, of taking the Olympiad for a 
term of five years complete ; whereas it really included. but four, 
and was celebrated the fifth; as the Lustrum likewise of the 
Romans. In our Oxford book the year of the Olympiad is not 
distinguished, as in that of Venice, so that it might possibly be 
printed somewhat earlier, and nearer to the rest, in order of. time; 
but as the 7th verse seems to refer to the statute of the Ist of 
Richard Il. prohibiting the Italians from. importing and selling 
their wares in England by retail, &c. excepting books written or 
printed,* which act passed 1483; so that, this book of. Rood’s 
could not be printed before that year. The third.verse rescues — 
from oblivion the name of an English printer, Thomas Hunte, not 
mentioned before by any of our English writers, nor discovered. in 
any other book. But what is the most remarkable, and worthy 
the greatest stress, is, that in the sixth verse, the art and use of 
printing is affirmed to have been ‘first, set, on foot, and prac- 
tised in this island by our own countrymen ; | which must conse- 
quently have a reference to Caxton, who has no rival of this coun- 
try to dispute the honour with him. And. so we are furnished at 
last from Oxford itself, with a testimony that overthrows the date 
of their own book. | 

Theodoric Rood, we see, came from Cologne, where Caxton had : 
resided many years and, instructed himself, in the art of printing, 
1471; and being so well acquainted with, the place, and particu- 
larly the printers of it, might probably be the instrument of bring- 
ing over this or any other printer, a year or two before (if there 
really was any such) to be employed at Oxford ; ‘and the obscure 
tradition of this fact gave Tise ‘to. ‘the fiction of ‘the record. But, 


* This act says, “ Provided always, that this act, or any parcel thereof, or 
any other act made, or to be made, in this said parliament, shall not extend, 
or be in prejudice, disturbance, damage, or impediment, ‘to any artificer, or 
merchant stranger, of what nation ‘or country he be, or shall be of, for bring- 
ing into this realm, or selling by tetail, or otherwise, any books written or 
printed, or for inhabiting within this’ said realm for the same intent, or any 
scriyener, illuminor, reader, or printer of stich books, which he hath, or shall — 
have to sell by way of merchandizé, “or for their ‘dwelling within this said 
realm, for the exercise of ‘the’ said oie pants this act, or any part thereof 
notwithstanding.” : | 
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however this be, it seems pretty clear, that Caxton’s Being’ 50 well 
“known at Cologne, and his setting up a press at home immediately 
after his return from that place,’ which could hardly be a secret to 
Rood, must ‘be the ground of the compliment paid to our country, 
dtid the’very thing referred to in ‘the verses. 

There is atiother book, in the public library at Cambridge, with- 
Otit’ the riamé of printer or place ; which; from the comparison of 
ao ai those ‘of slg is cage to be of his prelates and 
in’ differerit books, though’a probable argument,” ‘is not a certain 
one for the identity of the’ press. 

Besides this’ early printing” at Oxford, there are several proofs of 
tlie use of it, likewise; about the same time, in the city of London, 
nitich ‘earlier than ‘some ‘writers ‘have imagined, with the names of : 
thie ‘first ‘prititers there, 'who are not taken notice of by them; viz. 
John Léttow and Will. de Machlinia. Their productions were on 
a rude ‘atid coarse Gothic character, more rude than Caxton; and, 
from’ both these’ printers in ‘partnership, may be seen the first edi- 
tion’ of the fatious’ Littleton’s Tenures printed” at London, in a 
small folio, without date’; which his great” commentator, the lord 
chief justice Coké; had not séen or heard of: for in the preface to 
his Institutes, he’ says, that this work was not ‘published i in print 
either by judge Littleton himself, ‘or Richard his son; and that 
the first ‘edition; that he had seen, ‘was printed at Rouen in Nor- 
mandy ad istanciam Richardi Pynson, printer to king Henry 
VIII. They have this. edition’ also in the library at Cambridge, 
but it is undoubtedly later by thirty or forty years than the other 
we are speaking of; which, as far as we may collect from the 
time noted above, in which John Lettou printed, was probably 
published; or at least put to the press by the author himself, who: 
died ann. 1481]. 

We shall now return’to Caxton, ‘and state, as’briefly as we can, 
the positive evidence that remains of his being the first printer of this 
kingdom ; for what has already been alleged 1 is chiefly negative or 
circumstantial. And here, as before hinted, all our writers before 
the Restoration, who mention the introduction of the art amongst 
us, give him the credit of it, without any contradiction or variation. 
Stowe, in his Survey of London, speaking of the 37th year of 
Henry VI. or ann. 1458, says, “ the noble science of printing was 
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about this time found at Magunce by John Guttemberg, a knight ; 
and William Caxton, of London, mercer, brought it into England, 
about the year 1471, and practised the same in the Abby of West- 
minster.” Trussel gives the same account in the history of Henry 
VI. and sir Richard Baker in his Chronicle: and Mr. Howell, in 
his Londinopolis, describes the place where the Abbot of West- 
minster set up the first press for Caxton’s use, in the Almonry: or 
Ambry. As a confirmation of this opinion, Mr. Newcourt, in his 
Repertorium, tom. i. p. 721, has it thus: “St. Ann’s, an old 
chapel, over against which the lady Margaret, mother to king 
Henry VII. erected an alms-house for poor women, which is now 
(in Stowe’s time) turned into lodgings for singing-men of the col- 
lege. The place, wherein this chapel and alms-house stood, was 
called the Eleemosinary or Almonry, now corruptly the Ambry 
[Aumbry], for that the alms of the abby were there distributed to 
the poor; in which the abbot of Westminster erected the first 
press for book-printing, that ever was in England, about the year 
of Christ 1471, and where William Caxton, citizen and mercer of 
London, who first brought it into. England, practised it.” This 
chapel was in a retired place, and free from interruption; and from 
this, or some other chapel, ’tis supposed the name of Chapel has 
been given to all printing-houses in England ever since.* But 
above all, the famous John Leland, library keeper to Henry VIII, 
who, by way of honour, had the title of “ The Antiquary,” and 


* .....++e0 Each printer hence, howe’er unblest his walls, 
E’en to this day, his house a cHAPEL calls. 
M‘Crerry, “‘ The Press,’”’ p. 18. 


It is most probable that Caxton, after the manner observed in other monas- 
teries, erected his press near one of the chapels attached to the aisles of the 
abbey, and his Printing-office might have superseded the use of what was. 
called the Scriptorium of the same. No remains of this once interesting place 
can now be ascertained ; indeed, there is a strong presumption, that it was 
pulled down in making alterations for the building of Henry VIIth’s chapel; 
for if Henry made no scruple to demolish the chapel of the. Virgin. (See 
Pennant’s London, p. 78, 3rd Edit.) in order to carry into effect his own plans 
for erecting the magnificent one which goes by his own name, the office of 
the Printer stood little chance of escaping a similar fate! According to’ 
Bagford, ‘* Caxton’s office was afterwards removed into King-street, but 
whereabouts, or what sign, isnot known.” See Dibdin’s Typ. Antig. vol. iv. 
p- ci. cil, . 
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lived near: to Caxton’s own time, expressly calls hini the first 
printer of England, and speaks honourably of his works: and as 
he had spent some time in Oxford, after having first studied’ and 
taken a degree at. Cambridge, he could hardly: be ignorant of the 
origin and history of printing in that University. We cannot 
forbear adding, for the sake of a name so celebrated, the more 
modern testimony of Mr. Henry Wharton, who affirms Caxton to 
have been the first that imported the Art of Printing into this 
kingdom ; on whose authority the no less celebrated M. du Pin 
styles him likewise the first printer of England. 

To the attestation of our historians, who are clear in favour of 
Caxton, and quite silent concerning an earlier press at Oxford, 
the works of Caxton himself add great confirmation: the rude- 
ness of the letter, irregularity of the page, want of signatures, 
initial letters, &c.-in his first impressions, give a prejudice at 
sight of their being the first productions of the art amongst us. 
But besides these circumstances, notice has been taken of a 
‘passage in one of his books, that amounts, in a manner, to a 
direct testimony of it :—* Thus end I this book, &c. and for as 
moche as in wrytyng of the same my penne is worn, myn hande 
wery, and myn eyen dimmed with overmoche lokyng on the whit 
paper—and that age crepeth on me dayly—and also because I 
have’ promysid to dyverce gentilmen and to my frendes to adresse 
to hem as hastely as I myght this sayd book, therefore I have 
practysed, and lerned at my grete charge and dispense to ordeyne 
this sayd book in prynte after the maner and forme as ye may 
- here sze, and is not wreton with penne and ynke as other bokes 
ben, to thende that every man may have them attones, for all the 
books of this storye named, the Recule of the Historyes of 
Troyes, thus emprynted as ye here see, were begonne in oon day 
and also finished in oon day, &c.” Now this is the very style 
and language of the first printers, as every body knows, who has 
been at.all conversant with old books. Faust and Schoeffer, the 
inventors, set the example in their first works from Mentz, by 
advertising’ the public at the end of each that they were not 
drawn or written by a pen (as all books had been before), but 
made by a new art and invention of printing or stamping them 
by. characters: or types of metal set in forms. In ‘imitation of 
whom the succeeding printers, in most cities of Europe, where the 
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art was new, generally gave the like advertisement, as we may 
see from Venice, Rome, Naples, Verona, Basil, Augsburg, - 
Louvain, &c. just as our Caxton, i in the instance above. 

In Pliny’s Natural History, printed at Venice, we have the fol- 
lowing verses oe 


Quem modo tam rarum cupiens vix lector haberet ; 
‘Quiq; etiam fractus poene legendus eram : 

Restituit Venetis me nuper Spira Johannes ; 

* Exscripsitq, libros sere notante meos. 

Fessa manus quondam, moneo, calamusq; quiescat : 
Namgq; labor studio cessit &i ingenio. M.CCCC LXV. 


At the end of Cicero’s Bhilippic Orations :— 


Anser Tarpeii custos Jovis, unde, quod alis 
Constreperes, Gallus decidit ; Ultor adest 

Uxpricus Gaius: ne quem poscantur in usum, 
Edocuit pennis nil opus esse tuis. ) 

Imprimit ille die, quantum non scribitur anno. 


ngenio, haud noceas, omnia vincit homo. 


In a » Spanish History of Rodericus Santius, printed at Rome :— 


‘* De mandato R. P, D. Roderici Episcopi Palentini. Auctoris 
hujus libri, ego Upanricus Galys sine calamo- aut pennis eund. 
librum i impressi. Hd 


In Eusebius’s Chronicon, printed in Latin at Milan —_ 


Omnibus ut pateant, tabulis impressit. ahenis 
Utile Lavania gente Philippus opus. 

Hactenus hoc toto rarum fuit orbe volumen, 
Quod vix, qui ferret tedia, scriptor erat. 

Nunc ope Lavaniz numerosa volumina nostri 
‘Ere perexiguo qualibet urbe legunt. 


As this is a strong proof of his being our first printer, so it.is 
a probable one that this very book was the first of his printing. 
Caxton had finished the translation of the two first books at: 
Cologne, in 1471: and having then good leisure, resolved: to. 
translate the third at that place, in the end of which we have the 
passage recited before. Now, in his other books, translated, as. 
this was, from the French, he commonly marks the precise time: 
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of his entering on the translation, of his finishing it, and of his 
putting it afterwards into the press; which used to follow each 
other with little or no intermission, and were generally completed 
within the compass of a few months; so that in the present 
case, after he had finished the translation, which must be in or 
soon after 1471, it is not likely that he would delay the impression 
longer than was necessary for the preparing his materials ; espe- 
cially as he was engaged by promise to his friends, who seem to 
have been pressing and i in haste, to deliver copies of it to them as 
soon as possible. 

But as in the case of the first printer, so in this of his first 
work, we have a testimony also from himself in favour of this 
book : for we have observed that, in the recital of his works, he’ 
mentions it the first in order, before “ the Boke of Chesse,” which 
seems to be a good argument of its being actually the first. 
“ When I had accomplished dyvers werkys and hystorys trans- 
lated out of Frenshe into Englyshe at the requeste of certayn 
lordes, ladyes, and gentylmen, as the Recuyel of the Hystoryes of 
Troye, the Boke of'Chesse, the Hystorye of Jason, the Hystorye 
of the Mirrour of the World—I have submysed myself to translate 
into Englyshe the Eegende of Sayntes, called Legenda Aurea in 
Latyn—and: Wylyam, Erle of Arondel, desyred) me—and’ pro- 
mysed to take a resonyble quantyte of them—sente to me a 
worshipful gentylman—promysing that my sayd lord should, 
durying my lyf, give and graunt to me a yerely fee, that is to 
note, a bucke in sommer and a doo in wynter,” &c. 

All this, added to the common marks of earlier antiquity, 
which are more observable im this than in any other of his books, 
viz. the rudeness of the letter, the incorrectness of the-language, 
and the greater mixture of French words than in his later pieces, 
makes us conclude it to be his first work, executed when he came. 
fresh from a long residence in foreign parts. Nay, there are 
some circumstances to make us believe that it was actually printed 
abroad at Cologne, where he finished the translation, and where 
he had been practising and learning the art ; for, after the account 
given above, of his having learnt to print, he immediately adds, 
“whiche boke I have presented to my said redoubtid lady. 
Margrete, Duchesse of Burgoyne, &c. and she hath well acceptid 
hit, and largely rewarded me,” &c. which seems to imply his 
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continuance abroad till after the impression as well as the trans-_ 
lation of the book. The conjecture is much. strengthened ‘by 
another fact attested of him—that he did really print at Cologne 
the first edition of Bartholomeus de proprietatibus rerum, in Latin; 
which is affirmed by Wynkyn de Worde, in an: paca edition 
of the same > book, in the following lines : — 


AT AGAINO of your (Seek beare in remembraunce 

The soule of William Caxton, first printer of this boke, 
In Laten tongue at Coleyn, himself to advaunce, 

pt iat Si well cepoee aN BY piste ite 


are is certain. that the same book was Pec at Colaeaal by 
Ic Koelholf,- and the first that appears of his printing, 1470, 
whilst Caxton was at the place and: busying himself in the art ; 
and if we suppose him to have been the encourager and promoter 
of the work, or to have furnished the expense of it, he might. — 
possibly, on, that account, be considered at, home as the author 
of it. : 
It is now time to beet toa aineuadini to Gk eine censured. 
for spending too much pains on an argument so inconsiderable ; a 
where the only view is to. set right some points of history that: 
have been falsely or negligently treated by our writers, and, above 
all, to do. a piece of: justice to the, ‘memory of our. worthy coun-. 
tryman, WILLIAM CAXTON, and not suffer him to be robbed. 
of. the glory. so clearly due to. him of having first introduced into — 
this kingdom an art of. great use and benefit to mankind : a, kind. 
of merit that,.-in the sense of all nations, gives: the best title. to 
true praise, . and. the best claim to be commemorated with honour, 
to posterity :- -and it ought to be inscribed on his monument, ‘what, 
is declared of another printer, Bartholomeus Bottonus of Reggio— : 
- Primus EGO-IN PATRIA MODO CHARTAS ERE SIGNAVI, ET. 
NOVUS BIBLIOPOLA Ful,” &c.* | 


“THE first bicereney of hhc was the reverend John oe 
minister of Margate, in Kent, the early friend and patron of Mr. 
Ames: in 1737 he published . “The Life of Mayster Wyllyam 
Caxton of the Wealde of Kent; the first Printer in England. In_ 


.* So far Luckombe. 
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which is given, an Account of the Rise and Progress of’ the Art 
of Pryntyng in England, during his time, till 1493. Collected by 
John Lewis, Minister of Mergate in Kent ;” royal 8vo. 

He was a native of that part of Kent which was formerly de- 
nominated: the Wealde, from the wood with which it abounded ; 
but the exact time’of his birth has not been recorded by his bio- 
graphers.* In his preface. to The History of Troy, Caxton has 
mentioned the place of his nativity, but unfortunately the day, the 
month, and even the year, are alike omitted. . Circumstances, 
however, appear to supply this° deficiency; and from their con- 
currence, we are enabled, with a tolerable degree of precision, to 
fix the time of his birth about the year 1412. Of his parents 
little more is known, than that they were respectable in their 
character, and decent in their circumstances ; but nothing appears 
in their history to require any digressive retrospection. In ano-, 
ther preface Caxton informs us, that he received his learning 
from his parents. This, however, his biographer intimates, 
amounted:to nothing more than reading, writing, and a knowledge 
of arithmetic ;- which, in those days of darkness, included no 
small portion of a liberal education; and of this learning, he’re- 
ceived the greater part from his mother. 

_ As nothing is known of his early years, it is probable that ” 
remained under the paternal roof until he had attained the age of 
seventeen or eighteen, at which: time he was removed to London, 
and put an apprentice with Mr. Robert Large, an eminent mercer, 
in the parish of St. Olave’s, Old Jewry. This. gentleman was 
chosen sheriff in 1430, and had the honour of being Lord Mayor 
of London, in 1439. It appears that Caxton served him with 
much fidelity ; since, as a testimony of his esteem, he bequeathed, 
to him a legacy of 20 marks,} which, at this period, was'no in- 
considerable sum. paar 
_ Caxton, on the death of his master, and on receiving his legacy, 


- Carter, in his History of Cambridgeshire, says, “‘ Caxton was a:Cam- 
bridgeshire man, born at Caxton, in that county, from which he takes his 
name.” Though nothing can possibly, in the way of proof, exceed in 
absurdity such proof as this, yet I suppose geometricians would scarcely: be 
willing to lend me their phrase, demonstratio ad absurdum, to express my 
contempt of an idea so ridiculously preposterous. 

+ This legacy has-been variously stated, 23 marks, 34 marks, &c.; but the. 
will, preserved in the Prerogative Office, proves it to have been 20 marks. 
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resolved to pay a visit to foréigti countries. He accordingly, on 
leaving his native land, havirig acquired an intimate acquaintance 
with trade, embarked in the character of a merchant, agent, or 
factor ;* and, during’ thirty years, took up his occasional abode 
in Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and! Zealand. But his knowledge — 
of commercial’ transactions which he: acquired’ abroad, rather in= 
creased’ than diminished his reputation: at: Home): notwithstanding | 
his long and contimued absetice. 

In the year 1464, his: name’ was' joitied with that of Richard’ 
Whitehill, esq. in a commission from’ Edward'IV, to’doncliide a’ 
treaty’ of trade: and: commerce: between’ him’ and’ the Duke of © 
Burgundy: This circumstance’ shows; that’ his’ name‘ was not 
unknown at’ the: English: court’; atid that the'réport of his'talents 
and: integrity: iad’ been’ sufficiently’ favourable’ to raise him to this 
exalted: office:. 

About four years‘after’ the' previous’ transaction, the” sister of 
Edward! was'martied’ to the young Duke of* Burgundy, at’ which 
time: Caxton way'incorporated ‘in‘Her'retinue: He-Has ‘himself’ re> 
corded; that! he’was* “’servant'of her’Grate, and 'that hé réceived 
of ler aw yearly*fee, and'many other’ great’ and good’ benefits.” 
In what capacity he stood, we’have'not been’ informed ;° but as 
lier Grace’ occasionally found fault*with his English, and desired — 
himy to correct’ his language, we* may ‘infer’ that he was tréated 
with a-degree’of familiarity; which‘could not belong to a subordi- 
nate-domestic: 

' Printing-had now ‘been invented about“18 years, and carried to 
an unexpected ‘degree of perfection: Itwas'practised at Mentz in 
Gérmany; but'the-art had been kept’a profound secret from the 
world: ‘*‘Books;” however, Mr: Caxton has observed, “* were not — 
multiplied 'at'this period, in a manner so extensive as might have — 
been expected ;” and little doubt can be entertained as to the ac- 
curacy of his statement, since his restless curiosity would not 
permit him to remain ignorant of such an event. 

His worthy :patroness, the: Duchess of Burgundy; urged hitn to 
undertake the translation into English} of a Frénch book, entitled 


* ¢“Itis pretty certain (saysMr.Dibdin) that mercers, in the time of Caxton,’ 
were general merchants,‘trading in all kinds of ‘goods, and that they united a — 
love of literature and of books with their other multifarious’concerns. Hence,” 
probably, Caxton acquired his! passion’ for ‘books’ and learning—a passion 
which never seems-to have deserted him.” ' 
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« Recuyell of the Historyes of Troy.” This seems to have been 
projected by her, with a design to introduce the Art of Printing: 
into England, whenever a favourable opportunity should offer. 
The little knowledge. which Caxton had acquired of the French 
tongue, and his partial forgetfulness. of the English, ‘after:a resi- 
dence in foreign parts, of nearly: thirty years, led him to think. 
himself. but badly calculated for such an undertaking. His; 
patroness, however, urging him to. begin, he. entered, on his: work,. 
though with much, reluctance ;, but after proceeding a little way 
in his, translation, he dropped: it. altogether: for nearly;two years. 
The Duchess at length sent for him, to inquire.into:the progress: 
he had made, and.to, read-what he had. translated. Caxton pro- 
duced: what; he, had finished, and she examined three:or four leaves. 
with the English of which she.found some-fault ;. but. instead of 
discouraging, him, he. was. desired:.to.resume his labourss. Being 
unwilling. to. incur. her, displeasure by. disobedience; hey renewed. 
his application, and: soon: brought. his. work to. a conclusions, It; 
was begun in 1468; and) was. finished: in. 147b.. The Duchess: re- 
ceived:it. kindly, and handsomely. rewarded: him.for:his troubles. 

In the.year. 1462; Mentz was taken by the. Duke-of: Saxony; 
in. consequence.of,which, most of. 'the.artificers employed: by. John: 
Fust, or.Faustus, the great inventor of: printing; were» scattered: 
abroad; and:there..can be. little..doubt that:Caxton,. who at:this: 
time resided-near: Mentz, availed himself, of: this: opportunity. to 
make himself:acquainted with an art; the knowledge.of which:he: 
had; spared: neither. expense-nor. trouble to, obtain... It.is . generally; 
understood, that by the aid of these men, he established a:printing 
press.at Cologn, where he.printed the first edition of, the:work-he 
had.translated;, Such copies assvere.preserved bore all the marks 
of antiquity. The letters.were.rude,. and: the. language was .in- 
correct, andimore mixed with. French terms. than, any of his.ex- 
pressions were after his return. to.England. This, Mr. Lewis, in 
his Life. of Caxton, thinks to be the first book. that he ever 
printed. 

While residing at Cologne, he became acquainted with: Wynkyn 
de Worde, and. Theodoric. Rood, a .native.of that place, and 
Thomas Hunte, his own countryman, who were.all printers. “De 
Worde came afterwards to England with Caxton,. and continued 
with him to the time of his death: The others soon followed, and 
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settled in Oxford, where they established a press, and printed . 
books in. Latin. . | 

The number of books printed by dead ics at Colowhpt is nde : 
known with more precision, than the exact time of his coming 
into England. The same uncertainty rests on the title of the first | 
book that ever issued from an English press. Mr. Lewis asserts, 
that the “ Game and Play of Chess,” was the most early speci- : 
men, and that it appeared in the year 1472, or 1473, and in this © 
opinion he is confirmed by others ; while, on the contrary, it is 
contended, that this supposition involves difficulties which cannot 
easily be overcome. | 

In 1468, the Earl of Warwick formed a conspiracy to dethrone 
Edward IV, and so successful was he in the commencement of 
his attempt, that he compelled the King +o flee into Flanders. 
From this place, having procured assistance from the Duke of | 
Burgundy, he returned, slew Warwick, defeated his army, and 
regained his throne. Caxton had not been unknown to him prior _ 
to this event. But of this favourable circumstance he is said to _ 
have availed himself, and to have come into England about this — 
time, under the royal protection. It is, however, an admitted fact, 
that Caxton was at Cologn in 1471. Hence, some have concluded, 
that he occasionally visited England before that time, to make 
arrangements respecting the establishment of printing in this — 
country; but:that he’continued his business at Cologn, until the — 
necessary preparations were made; so that, according to these — 
statements, he can scarcely be considered as fully at work 9 in this | 
country until 1473 or 1474. 

‘The first book printed by Caxton, that has any date, is said to 
have been printed at Westminster, about six years after 1471. 
But Mr. Caxton expressly informs us, that his book, the “ Game 
of Chess,” was printed on the last day of March, 1471. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he does not say whether it was done in England 
or Cologn, and it is now perhaps totally impossible to. ascertain ‘ 
the fact. sy 

Of Caxton’s typographical labours, between the years 1471 and 
1474 we have no recorded account, although it is extremely pro- — 
bable, that a curious and active mind like his, just engaged in the — 
exercise of a newly-discovered and important art, would have 
turned its attention to a variety of objects for publication : neither 
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has any information been obtained of the exact period when he 
returned to England, and introduced the Art of Printing into the 
metropolis. Thus much, however, is ‘certain, that previously to 
the year 1477, Caxton had quitted the Low Countries, and in that 
year was fairly at work in Westminster, but whether in the Abbey 
or in his own house is not certain. At that: period, ‘Thomas 
Milling, Bishop of Hereford, held:the abbotship of Saint Peter’s 
in commendam; he has been represented as a lover of learning, 
and is said to have fostered Caxton in his own house, and to have 
assigned him for his business a part of the Abbey. Caxton had, 
no doubt, brought over with him the necessary materials and im- 
plements, but the particular spot where he first brought them into 
use, or fixed the first press, cannot now be exactly traced. A 
cipher introduced by Caxton into many of his books, said to 
denote the year 1474, has: been adduced as. an evidence of the 
year in which he began to print in England; but the. exact time 
when this cipher was first used, can hardly be determined with 
exactness. It is known to have been inserted in 1480; but how 
many years prior to this, is involved in uncertainty. 

In 1478, several books were printed by Caxton, of which the 
titles have been preserved; but nothing can be inferred, either 
from their numbers or their contents, except the progress of the 
art, which in England had only just started into existence. 
During this year, Mr. Caxton buried his father, who appears to 
have lived with him at Westminster. In the accounts of the 
warden of the parish-church of St. Margaret, the following article 
is inserted. “Item. The day of bureyinge of William Caxton 
for ij torches and ilii tapers xx d.” 

Mr. Caxton continued to pursue his business with reputation 
and success, from this period, until the year 1491 or 1492, during 
which - intermediate years, numerous volumes issued from his 
press. But few rivals, however, appeared to share his fame, or to 
divide his emoluments. In the year 1483, no more than four 
printing-presses are known to have been established in England. 
These are, Caxton in Westminster, Rood and Hunte in Oxford, an 
anonymous one in St. Alban’s, and De Machlinia, London. 
During this same year, 1483, an act of Parliament was passed, 
giving leave “ to any artificer or merchant to bring into this realm 
and sell any books whether written or printed.” Another act 
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states as‘a reason for the former, that “ few pent within i 
realm: could well exercise the craft of printing.” 

It appears, that Caxton continued his’ employment: at West- 
minster, but-notin:the Abbey; until the time of his death. This ; 
event took place, according tothe account given by the church= — 
wardens, and in Mr. Lewis’s observations on’ it, between June 
1491, and June 1492.:' It is not improbable that it was near the 
former period,-as Mr. Ames has limited the time to: 1491.° Of the © 
death and burial of William Caxton, the’ following: memorial has 
been preserved in: the account’ of the wardens’ of the parish 
church--of St. Margaret, Westminster, from the 17th of May; 
1490, .to the 3rd of June, 1492, viz..1492. “ Item’; atte bureyng 
of William Caxton for iiii torches..«vis. viii di: cies for the 
belle atte same bureynge....vi d.” 

Mr. Lewis’ seems to think as:no mention’ is’ made eithier of 
€axton’s wife or children;. that he was never married.» Palmer’s 
continuator; however, says:of R. Pynson; that‘ he was son-in-law 
to Caxton ;” but for this:assertion,:no evidence being produced, 
the fact has beens much doubted. Pynson it appears was’a — 
printer. And it»seems highly probable, if he had really ‘married — 
Caxton’s. daughter, that: he would have succeeded: him inhis — 
business; which ‘it! is:-well: known was‘not the case. It does not 
appear that Caxton’ left any will, or at least, if he did, that will 
cannot be found. A discovery of 'this:\document would rémove all 
doubts from»this question, and: enablé us to: know’to whom he’ 
bequeathed:his: property: « | 

» As-a merchant, Caxton’appears'to have been’a man of” strict 
integrity ; and as a tradesman, when he:established 5 senate he’ 
was duly attentive to his business: | 

Whoever turns over his:printed works, must ‘contract a respect 
for him, and: be convinced that he~ preserved the: same ‘character 
through life of anshonest; modest man ;: greatly industrious to do 
good to: his country, to: thebestof «his abilities, by spreading’ 
among the people such books as‘he thought useful to religion ‘and’ 
good. manners, which were «chiefly translated: from the French.*’ 
The novelty and. usefulness: of his art’ recommended: him'to the 
special notice and: favour of the Great; under whose protection, 
and at whose expense, the greatest part of his works were pubs 

*® Dr. C. sai maa p. 20. 
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lished. Someof them are addressed to Edward IV; his brother 
the Duke of Clarence; and their sister the Duchess of Burgundy ; 
in whose service and pay he lived many years, before he began to 
print; as he ‘oft acknowledges with great gratitude. He printed 
likewise for the use, and by the express order, of Henry VII; 
his son Prince Arthur; and many of the principal Nobility and 
Gentry of that age: all which confirms the notion of his being the 
First Printer ; for he would hardly have been:so much caressed 
and employed, had there been an earlier and abler artist all the . 
while at Oxford, who yet had no employment at all for the space 
of eleven years. 

It has been generally asserted and believed, that all his books 
were printed in the Abbey of Westminster; yet we have no 
assurance of it from himself, nor any mention of the place before 
1477: so that he had been printing several years without telling 
us where. There is one mistake, however, worth the correcting, 
that the writers have universally fallen into, and taken up from 
each other, that John Islip was the Abbot who’first encouraged 
the Art, and entertained the artist in his house: whereas you will 
find upon inquiry, that hewas not made Abbot till four years after 
Caxton’s death; and that Thomas Milling was Abbot in 1470, 
made bishop of Hereford a few years after, and probably held the 
Abbey in commendam in 1485, in which John Estney next 
succeeded : so that Milling, who was reputed a great scholar, 
must have been the generous friend and patron of Caxton, who 
gave that liberal reception to an art so beneficial to learning. 

This shews how unsafe it is to trust to common history, and 
how necessary to recur to original testimonies, where we would 
know the state of facts with exactness.. Mr. Echard, at the end 
of Edward IVth’s reign, among the learned of that age, mentions 
William Caxton as a writer of English history, but seems to 
doubt whether he was the same with the printer of that name. 
‘Had he ever looked into Caxton’s books, the doubt had been 
cleared ; or had he consulted his Chronicle of England, which: it 
is strange that an English historian could neglect, he would have 
learnt at least to fix the beginning of that reign with more exact 
ness, as it is remarked before, just two years earlier than he has 
placed it. 7 | 

There is no clear account left of Caxton’s age: but he was 

H : | 
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eertainly very old, and probably above fourscore, at the time of 
his death.* In the year 1471 he complained, as may be seen, ‘of 
the itifirmities of age creeping upon him and feebling his body; 
yet he lived twenty-three years after, and pursued his busifiess 
with extraordinary diligence, in the Abbey of Westminster, till the 
year 1494, in which he died; not in the year following, as most 
who write of him affirm. This appears from some verses at the 
end of a book, called, “ Hilton’s Seale of Perfection,” printed in 
the same year. 


Infynite laud with thankynges many folde 
I yelde to God me socouryng with his grace 
This boke to finyshe whiche that ye beholde 
Seale of Perfeccion calde in every place 


Whereof th auctor Walter Hilton was 
And Wynkyn de Worde this hath sett in print 
In William Caxstons hows so fyll the case 
God rest his soule. In joy ther mot it stynt. 
Impressus anno salutis M.cCCC.Uxxxxillt. 


His books are printed on paper made of the paste of linen rags, 
very fine and good, and not unlike the thin vellum on which they 
used to write their books at that time. . 

Notwithstanding he had printed for the use of Edward VI; and 
Henry VII, there are no grounds for the notion which Palmer — 

‘takes up, that the first Printers, and particularly Caxton, were 
sworn Servants and Printers to the Crown; for Caxton gives not 
the least hint of any such character or title: however, it seems to 
be instituted not long after his death; for of his two prineipal 
workmen, Richard Pynson, and Wynkyn de Worde; the one was 
made Printer to the King; the other to the King’s mother, the 
Lady Margaret. Pynson gives himself the first title, in “ The 
Imitation of the Life of Christ,” printed by him at the command. of 
Lady Margaret, who. had translated the fourth book of it from the 
French, 1504; and Wynkyn de Worde assumes the second, in 
The Seven. Penitential Psalms,” expounded by Bishop Fisher, 
and printed i in the year 1509. ) a 


<" 


~* The Roxburghe Club, at the Anniversary Meeting, June 1819, we 
to erect a Monument, with a black-letter inscription, to the memory of Caxton. 
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If, however, the art, or those who practised it, sought the royal 
favour and countenance, it was a privilege which monarchs might 
glory to confer. The benevolent of mankind, and more especially 
kings, as the fathers of their people, cannot bestow more valuable 
gifts on their wide-extended family, than by encouraging among 
them the exercise of an investigation so adapted to their instruc- 
tion; so calculated for their improvement in social and in public 
virtue.* 

All our writers on Painting observe, that Caxton distinguished 
the books of his printing by a particular device, consisting of the 
initial letters of his name, with a cipher between, which they 
interpret to stand for 74, and to refer to the first year of his 
printing in England; but it was the opinion of Dr. Middleton, 
that he began to use this cipher near the end of his life, and in 
his latest works; The Boke of Eneydos, printed in 1489, being 
the first it appeared in, and it Stein appeared, in those he 
afterwards published.+ 

Mr. Caxton’s first performances are very rude and barbarous. 
Lewis says, “he used a letter resembling the hand-writing then 
inuse. His d, at the end of a word, is very singular. He used 
the characteristics which we find in English manuscripts before 
the Conquest, Instead of commas and periods, he used an 
oblique stroke, thus /, which the Dutch. printers do to this day in 
their Gothic impressions. His letter was peculiar and easily 
known, being a mixture of Secretary and Gothic as to shape; and 
sometimes of Great Primer as to size;} especially in printing 
proper names. He had a way of joining almost any two characters 
together. In his titles he used the German Text, or what our 
printers call the Gothic, of the size of Great. Primer, and some- 
times he mixed. it with his Secretary or common print, as our 
printers now do the italic. Like other printers of his time, ‘he 
never used any direction or catch-word, but placed the signature 


d Stower, p. 32. 

+ Horne in his Bibliography, gives three cuts of the devices used by 
Caxton, but éach consists of the samé Letters and ig Pead: varying in the 
display and ornaments. 

- {For more particulars and fac-similes of his type, see the iitoie on 
Type-Founding. 
H 2 
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where that now stands; and rarely numbered his leaves, and never 
his pages. In most of his books he only printed, as the custom 


then was, a small letter at the. beginning of. the chapters, . to. 


$ 


4 


imtimate what the initial or capital letter should be, and left that 
to be made by the illuminor, who wrote it with a pen, with red, _ 
blue, or green ink; but in some of his books he used two-line | 
letters of a Gothic kind. As he printed: long before the present « 
method of adding the Errata at the end of books was used, his ~ 
extraordinary exactness obliged him to take a great deal more — 
pains than can easily be imagined; for, after a book was printed 


off, his method was, to revise it, and correct the faults in it with 


red ink; this being done to one copy, he then employed a proper | 


person to correct the whole impression.” 


So far as any memorials of Caxton’s moral character have-been - 


preserved, the circumstances are much in his favour. He has 


& 


uniformly been represented, as always having the fear of God ~ 


and a deep sense of religion resting upon his mind.° It is-not, 
however, to be expected, that he should have risen above those 


fogs and clouds, which, prior to the Reformation, involved the. 


moral world in darkness. His attachment to the ‘papal doctrine, 


and to the ceremonials of the Romish church, seemed always to 
partake of sincerity, even when it led him to advocate the absur-. 
dities which prevailed. In the crusades he found much to com-_ 
mend, and but little to blame; and was ready on most occasions 
to defend these fanatical expeditions against all who presumed to” 
question their propriety. To the pilgrimages of his day, and to 
those of his ancestors, he was much devoted, though it does not 


appear that he actually engaged in any of those painful journeys 
which he’seemed so much to admire in others. This, however, 


seems to have arisen from the circumstances of his situation in 
life; and it ought not to be considered:as a proof of his insincerity. 
To the writings of Chaucer he was much attached ; and such was 


his friendship for the poet, that he desired people to pray for his 
Soul, in which exercises there can be no doubt that he also 
devoutly engaged. There is written in a very old hand, in a 


Fructus Temporum of Mr. Ballard’s, of Camden in Gloucestershire, 


the following note. “ Of your charite pray for the soul of 
Mayster Wyllyam Caxton, that in hys tyme was a man of moche 


a 
a 
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ornate and moche renommed wysdome and connyng, and decesed 
full crystenly the yere of our Lord m.cccc.1xxxxi. 


<¢ Moder of Merci shyld hym from thorribul fynd. 
And bryng hym to lyff eternall that neuyr hath ynd.” 


But these superstitions may rather be considered as charac- 
teristic of the age in which Caxton lived, than as peculiarities 
exclusively applicable to himself. The books which he published 
were almost wholly of a moral tendency, and the prefaces to 
several, that he occasionally wrote, partook of the same spirit. 
His errors, therefore, were rather those of the judgment than of 
the heart; on which account they are more entitled to the sigh of 
pity than to the sneer of contempt. To draw a line between 
vincible and invincible ignorance on all occasions, is not the 
province of mortals. This can only be done by that All-wise 
Being, who, without the possibility of error, can always distinguish 
between infirmity and vice; and whose goodness arranges those 
various dispensations under which his creatures are placed. 
Fora Catalogue of the Books printed by Caxton, and his imme- 
diate successors, I shall refer my reader to the Rev. Mr. Dibdin’s 
Typographical Antiquities, where they are most minutely described, 
In this place I must confine the account to those which were the 
first, or most remarkable, of their productions. 

The first book known to be printed in English, and by Caxton, 
is intituled, Recuyel of the Histories of Troy ;* which, notwith- 
standing it was not printed in England, yet being printed by him, 
and being full of information, we begin with it, which we hope will 
be well received. It was printed in 1471. After he had finished 
the translation, which must have been in the year 1471, or soon 
after, he would not, of course, delay the impression longer than 
_ necessary; since, as he informs us in the conclusion of the third 


In the Court of Burgundy, he became intimate with Raoul le Fevre, 
Chaplain to the. Duke, whose Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, he 
translated in 1468, and published his English version in 1471. The original 
was the first book printed by Caxton ; it bears date 1464-7. It is amply de- 
scribed by Mr. Dibdin, in his Typographical Antiquities, Vol. I. The ‘ Oration 
of John Russel, on Charles Duke of Burgundy being created a Knight of the 
Garter (1469)”, was the second : and the translation of the former was: the 
- third book which issued from his press.—Horne, p. 188. 
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volume of that work, he was engaged by promise to his friends, 
who seem to have been pressing and in haste, to deliver copies of 
it to them as soon as possible. This it is likely he printed at 
Cologne. In the recital of his works he names this before the 
Game of Chess. It bears marks, likewise, of earlier antiquity than 
any other, in the rudeness of its letter, the incorrectness of the 
language, and the great mixture of French words found in it. 

The Game at Chess. As this was the first book printed in 
England we shall insert the dedication “ To the right noble, right 
excellent and vertuous prince George, duc of Clarence, erle of 
Warwick and Salisburye, grete chamberlayn of Englond, and 


leutenant of Irelond, oldest brother of kynge Edward, by the 


grace of God kynge of Englond and of Fraunce, your most humble 
servant, William Caxton, amonge other of your servantes, sends 
unto yow peas, helthe, joye, and victorye upon your enemeys, 


right high puyssant and redoubted prince. For as much as I. 
have understand and knowe, that ye are enclined unto the comyn: 


wele of the kynge, our said soveryn lord, and his nobles, lordes 
and comyn peple of his noble royame of Englond, and that ye 
sawe gladly the inhabitant of the same informed in good, vertuous, 
prouffitable and honeste maners, in whiche your noble persone, wit 
guydyng of youre hous, haboundeth, gyuyng lyght and ensample 
unto all other. Therefore I have put me in devoyr to translate a 
lityll booke late comen into myn handes, out of Frenshe into 
Englishe, in which I fynde thautitorities, dictes of auncient 
doctours, philosophers, poetes, and of other wyse men, which ben 
recounted and applyed unto the moralitie of the publique wele, as 
well of the nobles as of the comyn peple, after the game and playe 
of the Chesse, whiche booke, right puyssand and redoubtid lord, 
I have made in the name, and under the shadew of your noble 
protection, not presumyng to correcte or enpoigne ony thynge 
agenst your noblesse; for, God be thanked, your excellent 
renome shyneth as well in straunge regions, as within the royame 


of Englond, gloriously unto your honoure and laude, whyche God - 


multeplye and encrese. But to thentent that other of what estate 


and agrese they stand in, may see in this said lityll booke, that — 


they governed themself as they ought to doo; wherefor for my 


right dere redoubtid lord, I requyr and sitiall your good grace , 
not to desdaygne to reseyve this sayd lityll booke in gree and 


=“. 
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thanke, as well of me your humble and unknowen servant, as of 
a better and greater man than I am, for the right good wylle that 
I have had to make this lityll work in the best wise I can, ought 
to be reputed for the fyat and dede; and for more clerely to pre- 
cede in this sayd booke, I have ordyned that the chapiters been 
sete in the beginning, to thende that ye may see more playnly the 
matter whereof the booke treteth,” &c.—The contents begin thus: 
“ This booke conteyneth iiii traytees, the first traytee is of the 
invencion of this play of the chesse, and conteyneth iii chapiters,”’ 
&c.—and ends thus: “ And therfore, my right undoubted lord, I 
pray Almighty God to save the kynge our soverain lord, and to 
give hym grace to yssue as a kynge, and tabounde in all vertues, 
and to be assisted with all other his lordes, in such wyse, that his 
noble royame of Englond may prosper, and habounde in vertues, 
and that synne may be eschewid, justice kept, the royame 
defended, good men rewarded, malefactors punysshid, and the 
ydle peple to be put to laboure, that he, wyth the nobles of the 
royame, may regne gloriously in conqueringe his enheritaunce, 
that verray peas and charity may endure in both his royames, and 
that merchandise may have his course, in such wise that every 
man enchew synne, and encrece in vertuous occupacions, prayinge 
your good grace to resseyue this lityll and symple booke, made 
under the hope and shadowe of your protection, by hym that is 
your most humble servant, in gree and thanke. And I shall pray 
Almighty God for your long lyf and welfare, whiche he preserve, 
and send yow thacomplisshment of your hye, noble, joyous and 
virtuos desires, amen. Fynysshid the last day of Marche, the yer 
ef our Lord God a thosaund foure hondred and txx11.” Inthe | 
first edition of this book there were no cuts, but in the second 
there are; and in the second and third chapters it is said, “ This 
game was invented by Philometer the philosopher, for the correc-- 
tion and instruction of a wicked king.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FIRST PRINTED BOOKS. 
Berore we close this part of our work we. shall give a short 


account of what is most peculiar in the first production of the 
Art; which,.though a subject well: known by the curious, it 1s. 
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presumed may not be unacceptable to several persons, into whose 
hands this work may: chance to fall. 
With respect to their forms, they were generally either farce or 
small Folios, or at least Quartos: the lesser sizes were not in use. 
The leaves were without running title,* direction-word, number 
of pages, or divisions into paragraphs. 
_ The character itself was a rude old Gothic mixed with Secreta 
designed on purpose to imitate the hand-writing of those times ; 
-the words were printed so close to one another that it was difficult 
and tedious to be read, even by those who were used to Manu- 
scripts, and to this method ; and often lead the inattentive reader — 
into mistakes. 
Their orthography was various and often arbitrary, plese. 
method. 3 
They had very Fedaisen shinianidatond) pela in time grew sO 
numerous and difficult to be understood that there was .a neces- 
sity of writing a book to teach the manner of reading them. - 
_ Their periods were distinguished by no other points than the 
double or single one, that is, the colon and full-point: but they a 
little after introduced an oblique stroke, thus /, which answered 
_ the purpose of our comma. 1 
They used no capital letters’to beein a sentence, or for proper 
names of men or places. | | | 
_ They left blanks for the places of titles initial ee and patie 
ornaments, in order to have them supplied by the illuminors, 
whose ingenious art, though in vogue before and at that time, did 
not long survive the masterly improvements made by the printers — 
in this branch of their art. Those ornaments were exquisitely 
fine, and curiously variegated with the most beautiful colours, and 
even with gold and silver ; the margins likewise were frequently 


* Some of the early printed books of Caxton, have no title pages. 

t A curious example of this is given by Mr. Nichols, Orig. p. 105 [m] 
*‘ a singular specimen of which is faithfully exhibited by Chevillier: 
Sié hic é fat $m qd ad simpir a € pducibile a Deo g a é & sir hic 

i ah € gai é pducibile a Do. ‘a 

i. e. Sicut hic est fallacia secundum quid ad simpliciter. A est producibilea | 
Deo: Ergo Aest. Et similiter hic: A non est: Ergo A nonest producibile a 
Deo.” Contractions of a similar nature abounded in all the works of that 
age, and more particularly in books of law. 
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charged with variety of figures of saints, birds, beasts, monsters, 
flowers, &c. which had sometimes relation to the contents of the 
page, though often none at all: these embellishments were very 
costly ; but for those that could not afford a great price, there 
were inferior ornaments, which could be done at a much easier 
rate. 

The name of the printer, place of his residence, &c. were either 
wholly neglected, or put at the end of the book, not without 
some pious ejaculation or doxology. 

The date was likewise omitted or involved in some crampt 
circumstantial period, or else printed either at full length, or by 
numerical letters, and sometimes partly one and partly the other ; 
thus, one thousand CCCC and lxxiiul, &c., but all of them at the 
end of the book. 

There were no variety of characters, no intermixture of roman 
and italic, they are of later invention, but their pages were con- 
tinued in a Gothic letter of the same size throughout. 

_ They printed but few copies at once, for 200 or 300 were then 
esteemed a large impression; though upon the encouragements 
received from the heaaned, they marpased | their numbers in pro- 
portion.. . 

We shall here mention soutethine concerning their book-binding, 
an account of which we find in Scaliger, who tells us, that his 
grandmother had a printed Psalter, the~cover of which was two 
inches thick ; in the inside was a kind of cupboard,* wherein was 
a small silver crucifix, and behind it the name of Berenica 
Codronia de la Scala. This book seems to have been printed with 
blocks of wood, but probably bound the same way as the rest. 

We conclude this chapter+ with an observation of M. Monoye 
concerning the phrase, Libri editi, which we hope the curious 
will be pleased with: he tells us that this phrase was used 
before the invention of printing, and signified only books published 
and dispersed abroad in some considerable number, in opposition 
to those that were writ fair to be set up in libraries, which 
were called Libri scripti. Whether this observation be ascertain 
as it is curious we shall leave to the judgment of ourreaders. 


-* Thad a book in my hands a few days since, in the cover of which was a 
recess for a relic ; and the relic!—a human toe ! !—H. 
+ In Luckombe. 
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SECTION IV. 


First Printer in England—Earliest Masters in London—Protecting 


Statutes, Patents, and Exclusive Privileges—Origin of the existing 
Patent of King’s Printer—Copy of the Patent to Reeves, Eyre, and Strahan 
—Earliest Printers in Oxrorp—Campripce—St. Albans—York 
—Beverly— Tavistock—Southwark—Canterbury, §c.—SCOTLAND 
—IRELAND—First Practice of the Art in the most important aie’ 
and Towns on the Continent. 


BY WHOM FIRST PRACTISED IN LONDON. 
(Reprinted from Luckombe.* ) 


AS we have shewn under a former head how early printing was 
introduced and practised at Westminster, we shall now proceed to 


the Metropolis, where it cannot be supposed to have been wholly 
- neglected ; however, be that as it will, it is certain, that if it was — 


slow in receiving it, ample amends was made for it afterwards, so 
that in a little time there were several considerable Printing- 
houses erected in the most convenient parts of London, wherein 
it has flourished and been improving ever since; and some of 
whose eminent printers received great encouragement from the 
Crown, particularly by parents, of which we shall give an 


* The whole of this Section. was copied by Luckombe from Ames’s 
“ Typographical Antiquities,’ but without the grace of an acknowledgment. 
The language has been slightly modernized by substituting ‘‘ lived at,” for 
“* dwelt at,’ and such like; but the substance is the same throughout. The 
work was very well done Bs Luckombe; and, therefore, except what may be 
termed corrections, I shall not affect any interpolations. I have, nevertheless, 


closely compared Luckombe with. Ames ; and whatever of the latter the 


former may have omitted, which recent circumstances may have made interest- 


ing, I have inserted. I have also selected particular parts to form separate. 


heads, in order to show the origin of Privileges and Patents granted to 
particular printers; and I have added occasional notes where I thought they 
might, create additional interest, or make the points they apply to: better: 
understood. 
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account under the names of the printers to whom they were 
granted. The first London printers were, in 1480, viz. : 
John Lettou and William Machlinia, who are supposed, by their 
names, to be foreigners, but of what country is uncertain; they 
probably were encouraged to come over and settle here by Caxton, 
to promote the Art of Printing. They printed separately and in 
partnership, as may be seen by the productions of their press, 
which are chiefly law; yet it does not appear that they had any 
patent for so doing, nor did they continue printing longer than 
the year 1483. These two printers tell us, that they printed near 
Allshallows Church in London. ‘ Their letter is a very coarse 
Gothic one, and more rude than Caxton’s. They printed 
« Lyttleton’s Tenures,” and an “ Abridgment of the Statutes.” 
WINKEN, WYNKYN, or WYNANDUS, DE WORDE, 
was a foreigner, born in the dukedom of Lorrain, as appears . 
by the patent-roll in the Chapel of the Rolls. Our first 
printer, Caxton, when resident abroad, might probably have 
met with him there, and engaged him to come over to England as 
a servant or assistant, as John Faust at Mentz had his lad, or 
servant, Peter Schoeffer, whom they chose for their ingenuity and 
promising parts; and their after works shew they were not. 
mistaken in their choice. } 
He continued in some capacity with Caxton till his master’s 
death, 1491, and printed at his house in Westminster afterwards, 
He finished some volumes which had been begun by Caxton, viz. - 
the “Canterbury Tales;”’ and Hilton’s “Scale of Perfection.” - 
The last, Mr: Maittaire dates in the year 1494, and Mr. Bagford, 
in 1495, who gives it as the first impression done in Wynkyn de 
Worde’s name. Whether he was married or no, or had relations 
that came over with him, does not appear by his will; yet we find 
in the church-wardens accounts for St. Margeret’s Westminster, 
an entry made in 1498. “ Item, For the knell of Elizabeth de 
Worde vi pence. Item, For iit torches, with the grete belle for her, 
wut d.” Again, in the year 1500, “ Item, For the knelle of Iuliane 
de Worde, with the grete bell, vi pence.” By living with Caxton 
he naturally fell into the company and acquaintance of the learned 
and noble of this kingdom, on account of this new art, as soon ap- 
peared by the first works he printed, and styled himself, “ Printer 
to’ Margaret, &c., the King’s grandame.” In the 7th of Henry 
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VII, 1491, he printed the Acts of Parliament with the King’s 
arms, &c., and dwelt at his master’s house at least six years, as 
may be seen by several books mentioned as printed by him at 
Westminster, in Caxton’s house, till the acts printed in the 11th 
and 12th of Henry VII, when he printed at the end, with the same 
cut, and a similar cipher to Caxton’s; “also in Fleet-street, at 
the sygn of the Sonne, by Wynken de Worde.” 

Afterwards he probably kept both shops for some time, where, 
by himself and his servants, he performed all the parts of the 
business, and furnished others dwelling in London. Mr. Palmer, 
in his History of Printing, says, he printed several Latin, as well 
as English, volumes, but no Greek. He continued printing with 
great applause till 1533, if not beyond that time. He was a 
person of oreat accomplishments in learning, as well as strictness 
in morals ; and though he was the immediate successor to Caxton, 
the improvements he made were very considerable; for by his 
genius, and great scope of fancy, he formed such a variety of sorts 
and sizes of letter, that for several years after few equalled, none 
excelled, him therein. for it may be observed, the most antient 
printers did every part of the business belonging to books by 
themselves, or under their direction, even to the binding and 
selling them. His skill in the art is much commended: and at his 
setting up for himself his first care was, to cut a new set of 
punches, which he sunk into matrices and cast several sorts of 
printing letters, which he afterwards used; if he was the manual 
operator in cutting and casting in his own foundery, it is-an 
incredible improvement which he made in the art; or, if he had 
his types from abroad, notwithstanding it robs him of the glory of 
the letter, yet his excellent method of disposition, composition, 
and press-work, shews him to have excelled his master, and even 
to rival any of his contemporaries abroad. There is one circum- 
stance that induces many to think that he was his own letter- 
founder ; which is, that in some of his first printed books, - the 
very letter he made use of is the same used by all the printers in 
London at this time ;* and is imagined to be struck from his 


* Mr. Palmer, the printer and author, says, the same were used by all the 
printers of his day, and believes they were struck from the punches of 
Wynkyn de Worde. I have no doubt but that they are s¢i// in existence: the 
old specimen-book of William Caxton, now before me (edit. 1785), confirms 
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punches, He is the first English printer. who introduced the 
Roman letter in England, which he made use of to distinguish any 
thing remarkable.. His letter is different from most other printers, 
and is cast so true, and stands so well in line, as not to be since 
excelled. Upon the whole, he was a very curious, laborious, and 
indefatigable printer. He was the first who began to print the 
Year-books; which were continued. by Pinson. 

Most of his books now remaining were printed at London, in 
Fleet-street, in St. Bride’s parish, at the sign of the Sun.* We 
have observed no sign of his while at Westminster, unless he had 
the same cipher which his master, William Caxton, used for a 
sign, i memory of the year when he brought printing first into 
England. He was a Stationer by company, but we cannot find 
any charter granted them before that of Philip and Mary, in 1556, 
which will be inserted in our account of Cawood, who was master 


this opinion; and old English, real old English, would have been still in use, 
but for the modern-eut, non-descript, sui generis, radical-reformed old- 
English, Black, which is forced upon printers of our days. 

* It may be difficult at this time to determine the exact situation of his 
residence in Fleet-street, which is usually said to have been “‘ over against the 
conduit.” A Map of London of the date of Queen Elizabeth, which I have 
in my possession, shows the conduit to have been at the South end of Shoe- 
lane, in Fleet-street. It was founded by Sir William Eastfield, who was 
Mayor of London, about 1471; and was decorated by images, chimes, &c., 
which went by water, about 1478. Though rebuilt in 1582, this conduit, with 
all the rest, gave way to the laying on of water from the New River; and their 
remains were quite effaced by the great fire of London. Sorbiere describes 
them as little, mean-looking, square buildings, resembling small towers, 
having an archway or door in the centre where the water ran.—Bagford, in 
mentioning the establishment of Wynkyn de Worde, in Fleet-street, says, | 
“* over against the conduit, and there set up at the sign of the Golden Sun, 
which I do suppose is that which is now the Globe Tavern at the end of Shoe- 
lane; which had been a large timber-house, and let for his purpose for 4_ 
printing-house.”’—Stow is not a-whit more precise:, and Pennant lodges him 
rather nearer to St. Bride’s Church.—In one of his colophons he describes 
himself as ‘¢ dwellynge in flete strete at the sygne of the sonne agaynst the _ 
eondyth.” 

It has been already said, that Wynkyn de Worde died soon after 1534; 
and who was his immediate successor I have not been able to ascertain; but 
John Wayland, who first printed at the sign of the “ Blue Garland,’ in Fleet- 
street, lived in 1541, at the sign of the Sun against the conduit. See the 
mention of him, ps 119, post. 
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of the company. Wynkyn de Worde wasalso of the brotherhood 
of our Lady’s Assumption. In the year 1471, when Caxton 
printed the Receuyl of the Hystory of Troye, we may allow him 
to be about fifteen ; if so, he was seventy-eight years old when he 
died.* 


* He made his will, as may be seen in the Prerogative-oflice, dated the 5th 
of June, 1534,.and died not long after. He writes himself *‘ Citizen and 
Stationer of London.”? He commends his soul to God and the blessed St. 
Mary, and his body to be buried in the parochial church of St. Bride’s in 
Fleet-street, before the high altar of St. Katherine. ‘‘ Item, For tythes 
forgotten six shillings and eight pence. Item, To the fraternity of our Lady, 
of which I am a brother, ten shillings, to pray for my soul. Item, To my 
maid, three pounds in books. To Agnes Tidder, widow, forty shillings in 
books. Item, To Robert Darby, three pounds in printed books. To John 
Barbanson, sixty shillings in books, and ten marks. To Hector, my servant, 
five marks sterling in books. To Wislin, twenty shillings in printed books. 
To Nowel, the book-binder, in Shoe-lane, twenty shillings in books. .To- 
Simon, my servant, twenty shillings in printed books. To every. of my 
apprentices, three pounds in printed books. To John Butler, late my 
servant, six pounds in printed books. To my servant, James Ganer, in books 
twenty marks. And forgive John Bedel, stationer, all the money he owes me, 
&c., for executing this my will, with James Ganer; and that they, with the 
consent of the wardens of the parish of St. Bride’s, purchase at least twenty 
shillings a year in or near the city, to pray for my soule, and say mass. .To 
Henry Pepwell, stationer, four pounds in printed books. To John Gouge 
forgive what he owes me, and four pounds. To Robert Copland, ten marks. — 
And to Alard, book-binder, my servant, six pounds fifteen pbillingee and four 
pence.” 
Among the great variety of books published by him [Ihave seen the 
number stated at 408.—H.] we shall give an extract out of only one, viz. — 
Dean Collet’s Theology, printed in 1533. ‘‘ The mayster shall reherse these 
articles to them that offer their chyldren, on this ways here followinge. If 
your chyld can rede and wryte Latin and Englisshe sufficiently, so that he be 
able to.rede and wryte his own lessons, then he shall be admitted into the - 
schole for.a scholar. If your chyld after reasonable season proved to be here 
unapte, and unable to learning, than ye warned thereof, shall take him away, 
that he occupye not here rowme in vayn. Ifhe be apt to learn, ye shall be — 
content that he continue here till he have some compytant literature: If he 
‘be absent six days, in that mean season ye shew not cause resonable’ (resonable ; 
cause is al only sekness) then his rowme to be voyde, without he be admitted — 
again, and pay iiiid. Also, after cause shewed, if he continue so absent tyll © 
the week of admission in the next quarter, and then shew not the’ continuance — 
of hys sekness, than hys rowme to be voyde, and he none of the schole, tyll 
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RIcHARD Piniox: or PyNson, was brought up under Caxton, 
as well as Wynkyn de Worde; and being become a good pro- 
ficient in the business, went and set up a press of his own at 
Temple-bar, as the inscription on his first works shew. The friend- 
ship which he had contracted with De Worde, whilst these two 
wrought under Caxton, was so far from being disturbed by any 
emulation or rivalship, that it continued to their death. Heis said 
to have been born in Normandy, and appears to have been an early 
servant to our first printer, Caxton, whom he calls, in his edition 
of “ Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales” (without a date, and imagined to 
be his first printed book) his “ worshipful master ;” and tells the 
reader, that this book had been diligently overseen, and duly 
examined by his politic reason and oversight. He was in such 
esteem with the Lady Margaret, King Henry VIIth’s mother, and 
other great personages, that he printed for them all his days, and 
obtained a patent from King Henry VII, to be his printer.* He 
had a correspondence with, and employed William Tailleur, a 
printer at Rouen, to print some pieces of law; the laws being, alittle 
before that time, till the beginning of Henry VIIth’s reign, made 
in the Norman French tongue. And probably the reason why he 
sent them over to be printed was, that-they, understanding the 
language better, might be capable of printing it more correctly. 
However, he had such helps afterwards, that all statutes, &c., 
were printed here at home. He printed many books, which were 
also printed by his friend and fellow servant, Wynkyn de Worde, 
who survived him about six years. Many books were printed by 
him and his servants, and he caused many pretty devices to be 
stamped on their covers. He died before the year 1529, when 
Thomas Barthelet succeeded him as King’s printer. 

‘Julian Notary dwelt at several places, and as he printed some 
time at Westminster, in 1500, we place him next after Pinson. 


he.be admitted agayne, and pay iiii d. for wryting of his name. Also, yf he 
fal thryse into absence, he shall be admitted no more. Your chyld shall on 
Childermas day waite upon the byshap at Pouwls, and offer there. Also, ye 
Shall find him wax in wynter. Also, ye shall fynde him convenient bokes: to 
hys lerning. If the offerer be content with these articles, then let his chyld 
be admitted.”’. 

* The particulars relative to these appointments, er be concentrated in 
a special head of ‘« Privileged or Patent Printers.” 
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He printed in France before he practised in England. In 1503 he 
resided in St. Clement’s parish, without Temple-bar. In 1515 he 
lived in St. Paul’s Church-yard, near the west door, by my Lord 
of London’s palace, at the sign of the Three Kings. 

Guillam or William Faques, was the king’s printer, and pro- 
bably joined in the same patent with Pinson. They both printed 
the act of parliament made in the 19th of King Henry VII, 1503, 
and styled themselves in each, “ Printers to the King.” How 
long he had printed before, or continued after, does not appear, 
but his books show him to have been an excellent workman, and 
lived within St. Helen’s. | 4 

Henry Pepwell is supposed to be only a bookseller, in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, and sold foreign books for merchants and ; 
others; for there were many books printed abroad about this 
time, and a good while after, that were to be had at the sign of ; 
the Trinity, in St. Paul’s Church-yard. He was a citizen and 
stationer of London, had a wife and children, and for.a servant 
Michael Lobley, a printer, of whom we shall take notice in another ; 
place. He seems to have been attached rigidly to the Roman 
Catholic religion all his days, and a useful man for John Stokeslaye, - 
Bishop of London, who succeeded Cuthbert Tunstall. Pepwell’s 
first book that he published was in 1502.* | ‘7 

Towards the end of Henry the VIIth’s reign, besides the books 
that were printed at home, there were several printed for us ‘ 
abroad, by the encouragement of English merchants, and others, — 
as they found their account in it. Among others was Mr. 
Bretton, a merchant of London, who encouraged the printing 
books abroad, for our use, but his own profit and advantage. He 
bore the character of a faithful and honest man, as appears by 
the books printed at his expense. In 1506 there were sold, at 
the sign of the Trinity, in St. Paul’s Church-yard, several. at ee 
prayer-books in English. 7 

John Skot, or Scott (for he printed his name both ways), is 
supposed to have learned the art of Wynkyn de Worde, or Pinson, 


* He made his will Sept. i, 1539, in which he gives his soul to the blessed 
lady, Mary, mother of Christ, and his body to be buried in the parish church - 
of St. Faith’s (under St. Paul’s), nigh the high altar; and to Bonu 
where he was born, a printed mass-book, the price of five shillings,*to pray 
for his soul. He made his wife, Ueto and his children, executors. | 
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because his first works seem to be printed on the same letter, and 
greatly to resemble the press-work of de Worde and Pinson, and 
was published in 1521, when he lived without Newgate, in St. 
Pulker’s parish. He removed into St. Paul’s Church-yard. in 
1534. He also lived in George Alley without Bishopsgate, in St. 
Botolph’s parish. - 

_ Thomas Godfray, 1510, dwelt at Temple-bar, oikuied a seen 
many books without date, and printed Chaucer’s Works in 1532. 

John Rastell, a gentleman, brought up in learning, and. pro- 
bably to the law, had his education in the University of Oxford, 
was born in London. -He took up the employ of printing in 1517, 
which at that time was esteemed a profession fit for a scholar or 
ingenious man. Being remarked for his piety and learning, he 
became intimate with Sir Thomas More, whose sister Elizabeth 
he married; he was zealous for the Catholic cause, and a great 
hater of the proceedings of King Henry VIII.*. 

Robert and William Copland ; the first was servant to ain 
de-Worde, as appears by his prologue to the Knight of the Swan, 
and by the will of Wynkyn de Worde, wherein he was a legatee. 
Whether he was one of Caxton’s servants is uncertain ; but be 
‘that as it will, he was one of the earliest printers, besides sta- 
tioner and bookseller, as well as translator and author. This may 
be observed from several.of his books ; and that he chiefly dwelt 
in Fleet-street, at the sign of the Rose Garland, to 1541; in which 
year, under Robert Wyer, he is mentioned. He brought up his 
son William in the same art, who followed the business in the 
same house and at the same sign, and other places., He became 
one of the Stationers’ Company in 1556, and continued printing 


* As for the book of law-terms, said by Bale to e written by the same 
author, it is erroneous, for it was written by his son William, in the year 
1565.—This John Rastell died at London, in 1536, leaving behind him issue 
William Rastell before-mentioned, and John Rastell, a justice of peace, who 
had a daughter named Elizabeth, the wife of enue Seas LL.D. chan- 
cellor of the diocess of Exeter. 

.. There were, it is likely, two families of the Rastells about this time, which 
makes it difficult, in many places, to distinguish one from the other. It is 
plain that William Rastell, of St, Bride’s parish in London, in the year 1530, 
and the life-time of John, was a very noted printer of law books, as will be 
shown in its proper place; and this family existed a good while before the 
Rastells mentioned by Mr, Wood. 
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for himself and others till 1561. They are mentioned together, 


because they both used the same mark and letter. The first pro- 
duction of Robert’s was in 1515.* 

John Butler, or Boulter, who, we are informed, was a judge in 
the Court of Common Pleas, had a printing-house at the sign of 
St. John the Evangelist, in Fleet-street, in 1520, where he carried 
‘on but little business. 

Robert Wyer, an early printer, who vidi many books without 
dates. He lived at the sign of St. John the Evangelist, in St, 


Martin’s parish, in the bishop of Norwich’s Rents, near Charing- 


cross, in 1524. 


Robert Redman printed law as early as 1525, while Wynkyn de 


Worde, Pinson, and Rastell were living, as well as some others ; 
so that one would be apt to conclude their patents were not always 


exclusive of others. He dwelt, after Pinson’s death, in his house, | 


and continued the sign of the George.} 


Richard Banks printed, and had others that printed for him, | 


about twenty years. He dwelt and sold books at several places, 
and had a patent for printing the Epistles and Gospels, ie 
in 1540. 


Laurence Andrew, a native of Calais. He was a translator of F | 


‘divers authors before he learned the art of printing, which proba- 


bly might be et John of Doesborowe and Peter Treurs. After- 


* He printed the ‘ Introduction of Knowledge, by Andrew Borde, physi | 
cian,” which treateth of the natural disposition of an Englishman, and of the | 
money then used. In it is a cut of an Englishman, somewhat resembling King | 


Henry VIII. but naked, holding a piece of cloth over his arm and a pair of 
shears in his other hand, with the following lines, expressing the “fickle dis- 
position of the English : 


I am an Englishman, and naked I stand here, 
Musing i in my mynde, what rayment I shal were; 


- For now I were thys, and now. I wyll were that, ' i | 


Now I wy] were, I cannot tell what,——&e. 


+ His will, which is in the Prerogative Office, is as follows: ‘“ Robert : 


‘Redman, stationer and freeman of London, in the parish of St. Dunstan’s i 


the West, made his will the 21st day of October, 1540. His estates he left to | 
his family. Forty pence to be given to the poor, at the day of his death, 
Elizabeth, his wife, to be sole executrix; and William Peyghan, and his son- | 
‘in-law, Henry Smith, to be overseers of this his will ; and they to. have: for | 
their labour at the discretion of his executrix. . ca 
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wards he. practised it in Fleet-street, London, at the sign of the 
Golden-cross, by Fleet-bridge. 

John Reynes; bookseller and bookbinder, dwelt in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, at the sign of the St. George, in 1527, if not before. 
Some books are said to be printed by him, others for him; but 
there are many more that have his marks and pretty devices on 
their covers; as the arms and supporters of Jesus Christ, with 
these words, Redemptoris Mundi Arma. 

Thomas Berthelet, Esq. the King’s Printer, had a Bayens 
gouited him at the decease of Pinson.* 

As several books, and one in 1541, are said to be printed in 
the house, late Thomas Berthelet’s, he probably left. off printing, 
or at least employed others to print for him, some years before 


his death.+ | 
In the year 1546 he printed a proclamation to abolish such 


_ * The first book with a date, printed by him anno 1493, was, “A Com- 
pendious Treatise Dialogue of Dives and Pauper,’”’ wherein is the following 
remarkable passage of fair Rosamond: ‘‘ We rede that in Englonde was a 
kinge that had a concubyne, whose name was Rose, and for her graete bowte 
he cleped hir Rose-a-munde, that is to saye, Rose of the Worlde; for him 
thought that she passed al women in bewte. It befel that she died, and was 
buried whyle the kinge was absent, and whanne he came ayen, for grete love 
that he had to hyr, he would se the bodie in the graue, and whanne the graue 
was opened there sat an orrible tode upon hyr breste, bytween hyr teetys, and 
a foule adder bigirt hyr body aboute the midle, and she stank so that the kyng, 
ne non other, might stonde to se the orrible sight. Thanne the kynge dyde 
shette agen the graue, and did write these two veersis upon the graue, 
«¢ Hic jacet in tumba Rosa-mundi non Rosamunda ; 
Non redolet, sed olet, que redolere solet.’’ 


+ His arms are described in a book marked 2 H. 5 in the College of Arms, 
London, thus :— 

‘‘ The armes and creste of Thomas Berthelet, of London, esquyer, gentill- 
man; he bereth asure on a cheveron flore contre flore argent betwene three 
doves of the same, thre trefiles vert. per chrest. upon his helm. out of a 
crounall silver two serpents endorsed asure ventred gold open mouthed, 
langued and eyed geules, there tails comyng up in salure under thire throtes, 
the endes of their tailes entering into their eres, langued and armed geules 
manteled geules, doubled silver, as more plainly apperith depicted in this 
margent; graunted and geven by me, Thomas Hawley, alias Clarenceulx, 
kyng of armes, the.first day of September in the third yere of the reygne of 
our soveragne lorde kynge Edward the VI,” &c. 

12 
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books as contain pernicious errors and heresies, wherein it is re 
expressed that “ None shall receive, take, have, or keep in his ; 
or their possession, the text of the New Testament of Tindal’s or 


Coverdal’s translation in English, nor any other than 1 is permitted | 


by the act of parliament.” | . a f 
Richard Fawkes, sometimes Fakes, is supposed to be a . fo- € 


reioner, and printer to the monastery Byer and that he prin | 
an Indulgence in 1520. 


John Hankyns, whose place of residence and sign are not 


Epones printed, in 1533, Merlin’s Prophecies. 
‘ William Rastell, son of John Rastell, of London, printer, oy 


Elizabeth his wife, sister to Sir Thomas More, knight, was born YY 
in the city of London, and educated in classical learning. In 


1525, being seventeen years old, he was sent to Oxford to com- 
plete his education, after which he became a student in Lincoln’s- 


inn, and was, in 1554, made a sergeant at law, and a little before 
the death of Queen Mary, was appointed one of the justices of 


the Common Pleas. He was a zealous Roman. Catholic, and the 


chief production of his press was law and religious controversy, : 
On the accession of Queen Elizabeth he retired to Longing where — 


he died, in 1565. 


John Toye printed at London, in Paul’s “Cniiichlyaed at chal 7 


sign of St. Nicholas, in 1531. 


John Byddle, otherwise called Salisbury, but for what reason it | 
is not said. -He was a stationer and printer, and appears to have 
sold books in the year 1533, if not before. ‘It is probable that he 


a. 2 


was apprentice to Wynkyn de Worde. He first kept shop at the 3 


sign of our Lady of Piety, but afterwards moved to Wynkyn de 
Worde’s house, and was one of his executors, as PRRCA by 


Worde’s will already mentioned. | | 7 


iva 


Thomas Gibson, besides being a printer, was a buidiane man, 


and compiled the first Concordance to the English New Testa: 


ment, 1534. He printed from 1534 to 1539. | 7 


John Gowghe, Gowgh, Gouge, or Gough, printer, . stationer, 


and author, dwelt at the sign of the Mermaid, in Cheapside, near : 


the entrance to St. Paul’s;.and afterwards removed to Lombard; 


street. Bis e ao 


William Marshall seems to wave been a gentleman, or —e 
who had interest at court, and procured a license for printing thé — 
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first Reformed or Protestant Primer from ‘the Cantabrigians and 
Oxonians casting off the Pope’s supremacy the year before; which 
met with the approbation and protection of Anna Bolleyne, 1535. 
- Roger Latham, as appears by a Latin grammar among the late 
earl of Oxford’s books. He dwelt in the Old Bailey in 1535. 
-. Richard Grafton, Esq. seems to have been born at London, the 
latter end of King Henry VIIth’s time; however, he appeared 
as a printer in the reigns of King Henry VIII, King Edward VI, 
Queen. Mary, and Queen: Elizabeth; through all which reigns we 
shall endeavour to trace him as. far as the intelligence we can 
procure will permit. | It is uncertain whether he was a stationer, 
but it is natural to suppose he was brought up to the profession 
of a printer, since he’ exercised the art in the early part of his 
life, and continued it for so long a duration. - He enjoyed a liberal 
education, and by his writings must have understood the lan- 
guages. His original letters* to Archbishop Cranmer and Lord 
Cromwell, show that he was encouraged by, and even admitted 
to the conversation of the nobility and great men of his time. 

In 1537, he professed and practised printing in London.. Pre- 

vious to his living in London he dwelt at Antwerp, where he 
printed Tindal’s New Testaments and afterwards his Bible, 
revised and corrected by Miles Coverdale. Some impressions of 
the former having beeh dispersed in England, they were bought 
up by Cuthbert Tonstal, then Bishor of London, and burnt at 
St. Paul’s Cross. 
- Grafton and Whitchurch’s names are sometimes printed sepa- 
rately in the same books; particularly those which they printed 
with the royal privilege, “ad imprimendum solum ;” as the 
‘Bible, New Testaments, and Primers. In printing the stated 
number, when so many as were to bear Grafton’s name were 
completed, his name was taken out of the form, and Whitchurch’s 
inserted in its place. 

He lived in a part of the uepieed house of the Grey Friars, 
| hich was afterwards granted by King Edward VI, for an hospital 
for the maintenance and education of orphans, called Christ’s 
Hospital. It does not appear ‘that Grafton dwelt in any other 


— * Some circumstances in his letters lead to the ydeerae that he was 
originally a grocer. r . 
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house. He took for his rebus, in allusion to his name, a tun, 
with a grafted tree growing through it, with this any 
insitum verbum. aco. 1. 

There was a Richard Grafton, a grocer, member of iailikatlont 
for the city of London, 1553 and 1554, and again 1556 and 1557, 
who might probably be our printer. Feb. 5, 1557, Grafton was 
joined with others to examine a matter against Walter Rawley, a 
burgess, complained on out of the Admiralty Court, by Dr. 
Cook’s letter. March 9, 1562, the bill for paving of Kent-street, 
in the borough of Southwark, was brought in by Grafton, who that 
year served for the city of Coventry in Warwickshire, as appears 
by the Journals of the House of Commons. In 1563 he brought — 
in a bill to assize the weight of. barrels, &e.. Oct. 14, 1566, see 
his complaint against Phylpott for extortion. 

On the accession of Queen Elizabeth to the throne, Grafton 
published “The Passage of our most drad Soveraigne Lady 
Queen Elyzabeth through the City of London to Westminster, 
the Daye before her Coronation, anno 1558.” Grafton employed 
others to print for him at the latter part of his life. 

‘Edward Whitchurch, Esq., King’s Printer, was joined in the 
same patent with Grafton, and originally brought-up a merchant, 
and ‘lived in St. Martin’s, at the Well with two Buckets; and, as 
Fox in his Acts and Monuments says, he was brought into trouble 
with Grafton, in the year 1541, concerning the six articles, being 
suspected not to have been confessed. They continued in friend- 
ship and partnership together for many years, though Whitchurch 
dwelt separate, and kept shop at several places in‘London. In 
the year 1554 there was a general pardon proclaimed within the 
Abbey, at the time of her (Queen Mary’s) coronation, out of 
which proclamation all the prisoners of the Tower and of the | 
Fleet were excepted, and sixty-two more; whereof Mr. Whit- 
church and Mr. Grafton were two. He afterwards married the 
widow of Archbishop Cranmer, and continued printing till the 
year 1554. 

Thomas Petit, Petyt, or Petyte, who it is supposed was relate 
to the famous John Petit, a curious printer at Paris. He dwelt 
in St. Paul’s Church-yard, at the sign of the Maiden’s-head, and 
printed several law books; yet he was not the king’s printer, nor 
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had an exclusive patent for it, other printers doing the same about 
this time, viz. 1538. | 

John Wayland, citizen and scrivener, of London, lived at ithe 
sign of the Blue Garland, in Fleet-street; and in the year 1541, 
at the sign of the Sun, against the conduit.* He calls himself 
Allowed Printer, from his obtaining a patent from Queen Mary, 
for printing prayer-books.} 

Andrew Hester was rather a bookseller fies printer, and lived 
at.the sign of the White Horse, in St. Paul’s Church-yard, from 
the year 1539 to 1551. 

Michell Lobley, printer, stationer, and bookseller, was servant 
to Henry Pepwell, and lived at the sign of St. Mychell, in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard. He had, in Henry, VIUIth’s reign been 
guilty of heretical pravity, and was forced to abjure, and bare 
faggots for penance.{ He was upper warden of the Stationers’ 
Company the first year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when j 


'® This was originally the house of Wynkyn de Worde, to which it is pro- 
bable Wayland removed to suit his increase of business by the death of his 
neighbour.—See ante, p. 109. 

+ In 1555 he printed ‘‘ The account of the arrival and landyng, and moste 
noble marryage of the moste illustre prynce Philippe, prynce « of Spaine, to the 
most excellent princes Marye quene of England, solemnisated in the citie 
of Winchester; and how he was recyeued and installed at Windsore, and of 
his triumphyng entries in the noble citie of London. Whereunto is added, a 
brefe overture, or openyng of the legation of the most reverend father in God, 
lord cardinall Poole, from the see apostolyke of Rome, with the substaunce 
of his oracyon to the kyng and quenes magestie, for the reconcilement of the 
realme of Englande to the unitie of the catholyke churche ; with the very copye 
also of the supplycation, exhibited to their highnesses by the three estates 
assembled in the parliament; wherein they, representing the whole body of 
the realme and dominions of the same, have submitted themselves to the 
pope’s holynesse.” In describing the prince, he says that ‘‘ Of visage he is 
well favoured, with a broad forehead and grey iyes, streight nosed, and manly 
countenance. From the forehead to the point of hys chynne, his face groweth 
small, his pace is princely, and gate so streight and upright, as he loseth no 
-inche of his highte, with a yeallowe berde ; and thus to conclude, he is so 
well-proportioned of bodi, arme, legge, and every other limme to the same, 
as nature cannot worke a more parfite paterne ; and, as I have learned, of the 
age of xxviii years, whose majesty I judge to be of a stoute stomake, pregnant 
witted, and of most jentel nature.]_ ) 
| } Fox’s Acts and Monuments, p. 419. 
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she renewed their charter, which we shall insert neg — 
published from 1539 to 1560. | 

John Maler, Mayler, Maylert, or Maylart; ‘Dob his name is 
spelt all these ways, a grocer by company, was a scholar, and a 
zealous man for the Reformation, and lived at the White Bear, im 
Botolph Lane,-near Billingsgate, and was in trouble on account 
of the six articles, in the year 1541, “ Being a sacramentary, a 
rayler against the masse; for calling the sacrament of the aulter, 
the baken God; and for saying that the masse was called ies 
the sea, misse, for that all is amisse in it.” - 

Anthony Malert, or Marler, supposed to be vélapas to. the pre- 
ceding John Maylert, was a haberdasher by company, as appears — 
by a patent granted him for printing a folio Bible. In the King’s: 
Library, in the Museum, at: the beginning of a very: fine illu~ 
minated folio Bible, printed:on vellum, are ‘the following words” 
wrote, “ This booke is presented unto your most excellent hygh- 
ness, by your loving, faithfull, and obedient subject, and dayly | 
orator, Anthony Marler, .of London, haberdasher.” Printed in 
April, 1540. His desire to oblige by this present, yi ay 
bably be a means of his having the grant. 

William Middleton seems to have succeeded Redman in his 3 
house and business of printing, and kept the sign of the George, 
next to St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet-street, 1541. . 

John Hertforde, Herforde, or Hereford, printed at St. Alban’s 
before he resided in London. The Reformation taking place, and: 
not finding business among the monks, he came and lived im) 
Aldersgate-street, where he resided from the year 1544 to 1548. 

Thomas Raynalde lived in St. Andrew’s parish, in the ward-’ 
robe, and kept shop in St. Paul’s Church-yard. He is supposed. 3 
to have been. author of “ The Woman’s Book ;” or, “ The Birth - 
of Mankind.” This is the first English book embellished with 
rolling-press cuts. It was printed by him in 1540, and he ton-’ 
tinued in business till 1555. 

Robert Toy; he lived at the sign of the Bell ; in St. Paul's 
Church-yard ; he was a member of the old Stationers’ Conenya 
and continued in business from 1541 to 1551. 

Richard Lant, citizen and stationer, lived in the Old Helena in. . 
St. Sepulchre’s parish, and also in Aldersgate-street. He printed 
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from 1542 to 1556, when he became one of the aoe members 
of the Stationers’ Company. — 

~ William Bonham, stationer, lived at the Red Lion and — - 
| Arms, in St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

Reynold Wolfe, Esq. King’s Printer, was a foreigner, dm 
either in Germany, or Zurich in Switzerland. There were two 
| printers of this name; one Nicholas Wolfe, a German, in the 
» year 1502; and Thomas Wolfe, at Basil, 1527. Probably ours 
| was related to one of them and brought up early to learning, and 
that of printing. It is plain he was a man of eminence by being 
| in great favour with King Henry: VIII, Lord Cromwell, Arch- 
| bishop Cranmer, &c. Stowe observes of him, that in the year 
| 1549 the bones of the dead, in the charnel house of St. Paul’s 
amounting to more than 1,000 cart loads; weré'¢arried to Finsbury- 
field, and the expense borne by Wolfe. 

He set up his printing house in St. Paul’s cuireb st, at the 

sign of the Brazen Serpent, which was a device used by foreign 
| printers. The house he built from the ground, out of the old 
chapel which he purchased of Henry VIII, at the dissolution of 
monasteries, where, on the same ground, he had several other 
tenements, and afterwards purchased several leases of the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul’s. He followed his business of printing 
with great reputation for many years, and es! for Archbishop 
Cranmer most of his pieces. 

He was the first who had a patent (a.p. 1543) for being printer 
to the king in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew,* by which ‘he was 
authorized to be his majesty’s bookseller and stationer, and to 
print all sorts of books in the said languages, as also Greek and 
Latin grammars, although interspersed with English ; and like- 
| wise charts, maps, and such other things which might be at any 
| time useful and necessary. And he was permitted to exercise 
this office either himself, or by sufficient deputies ; and to enjoy 
} an annuity of twenty-six shillings and eight-pence, ‘besides all 
| other profits and advantages belonging to his office, during life. 
| And all other booksellers and printers were forbid to sell or 
print any books printed by him, at his own charge, or in his 


* Siberch, who. printed at Cambridge about 20 years before, calls himself 
‘* primum utriusque linguz i in Angl. impressorem,’’ and so he might be; but 
he printed a few Greek works only interspersed amongst his Latin.—Mores, p.7. 
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name, on pain of forfeiting their books, &c. He. was also a, 
great collector of English history, afterwards digested. and) 
printed by Hollingshed. He was a member of the Company 
before the incorporation, and was afterwards four times master. 

It appears that he desisted from printing during the reign of . 
Queen Mary, and spent that time in collecting materials for his 
chronicles. When Queen Elizabeth renewed and confirmed the 
Stationers’ Charter in the first year of her reign, Reynold Wolfe » 
was then master, as will appear by the charter inserted hereafter. 

After he had continued his business above thirty years, he 
made his will, which is but short, in the year 1574, Jan. 9, and. 
left his wife Joan sole executrix. His trade seems to have been 
continued some time after his death (1574 till 1580) by his wife. _ 

William Follington, lived at Holywell by Shoreditch, where he 
printed in 1544. 

John Day is supposed to be a Suffolk man, of a saad fatilg 
from their lying buried at Bradley-Parva in that county. He was 
of the Company of Stationers, but from whom he learned the art 
of printing does not appear. | 

He lived first in Holborn and afterwards at Aldersgate, sod 
kept at the same time several shops in different parts of the 
town, He appears to have brought up a large family in a genteel 
manner,. was a lover of learning, and gave handsome presents of 
books to promote it. Among the Harleian MSS. may be seen 
that he gave several benefactions to King’s College in Cambridge 
in 1571. He was the first in England who printed in the Saxon 
letter, and brought that of the Greek to a great perfection, as well 
as the Italic and other characters, of which he had great variety. 
He used a great variety of mathematical schemes, maps, and — 
other useful devices, to embellish his works. He began printing 
in 1544, and continued to the year 1583, but ceased during the 
reign of Queen Mary, which time he employed in ‘making im- 
provements in the art of printing. 

The 7th of Edward VI, on March 25, 1553, he obtained a 
license for the sole printing a catechism in English, with the 
brief of an A BC thereunto annexed ; and also for the printing 
and reprinting of “ all works and books devised and completed 
by the reverend Father-in-God, John Poynes, Bishop of Wenton, — 
or by Thomas Beacon, professor of divinity; so that no such — 
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books, or any part of them, were any ways repugnant to the Holy 
Scriptures, or proceedings in religion, or the laws of the realm,” 
for so the license ran. 

In 1559, the Ist of Elizabeth, he obtained a license for the 
printing Cunyngham’s Cosmographical Glass. 

To Mr. Day we are indebted for the first publication of a noted 
which maintains its interest to the present day, Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs; of, as it was more generally called, from the first words 
of the title, “ Acts and Monuments.” This was published * Cum 
privileg. reg. majest.” 1562, and is alluded to im the 5th and 6th 
lines of the verses upon his monumental tablet. Of this work he 
himself printed several editions. 

On the 26th of August, 1577, the 19th of Elizabeth, a license 
was granted to him and-his son Richard, to print the Psalms of 
David in metre, &e. 

On the 8th of January, 1583, he with others yielded up. to the 
Stationers’ Company, for the relief of the poor of the company, 
his copy-right to a parcel of books ; a list of which books, among 
others, will be inserted hereafter.* 

Richard Day, M. A. son of the idiatonwahed John, was 
elected from Eton in the year 1571; hecame M. A. and fellow of 


* Mr. Day died July 23, 1584, having followed the business of a printer 
for about forty years. He was buried in the parish church of Bradley-Parva, 
in the county of Suffolk; where, against the north wall of the chancel, is a 
stone table fixed to his memory, on which is inlaid in brass the effigies of a 
man and woman kneeling against a table, before which are two children in 
swaddling clothes, and behind the man six sons, and behind the woman five 
daughters, all kneeling. On the top of the stone are three escutcheons on 
brass plates, under which is cut, in capital letters, MIHI VITA CHRISTUS, 
Under the two effigies of Day and his wife are the following lines cut in the 
old English letter :— 


Here lyes the Daye, that darkness could not blind, 
When popish fogges had overcaste the sunne, 

This Daye the cruell nighte did leave behind, 

. To view and shew what blodi acts were donne. 
He set a Fox to wright how martyrs runne 

By death to lyfe. Fox ventured paynes and health, 

To give them light; Daye spent in print his wealth. 
But God with gayne returned his wealth agayne, 

_ And gave to him, as he gave to the poore. 

Two wyves he had, pertakers of his payne, _ 
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‘King’ s College, Cambridge; served the cure ~ Highgate in the 
room of John Fox; wrote commendatory verses on Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs, a work he was concerned in; the Preface and Conclusion 
to the Testaments of the Twelve Ratthrolie (of which’ he was 
esteemed the translator) and many other works. He was joined 
in a patent with his father, as was before observed, Aug. 26, 1577, 
‘to print the Psalms, &c. He kept a shop at the west end of St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, at the sign of the Tree, and used this. motte, 
Sicvt lilivm inter spinas. 

' William’ Seres was concerned with John Day, his partner, in 
several pieces. It is observed that Day is always mentioned the ‘s 
first. They were both of the Stationers’ Company in 1566. © 
Seres kept his shop in Peter College,* a place so called, situate — | 
‘on the west side of Paul’s Church, at the sign of the Hedge- 
hog, which being the badge of Sir Henry Sidney, Mr. Bagford 
supposes him to have-been his servant; .yet-we'do’ not find that 
he was servant to any man, more than willingly to oblige all his 
employers.—He continued printing from 1544 to 1576. - rg 
' Henry Smyth lived at the sign of the Holy Trinity, Marre = 
Temple-bar, in St. Clement’s parish, anno 1540. . | 

Nicholas Hill, in 1546 lived in St. John-street, near Clerkenwell. 

‘Richard Jugge, was bred a scholar, and elected from Eton to 
King’s College, in 1531. About the time of the Reformation he 
acquired the-art of printing, which he practised in King Edward 
VIth’s time, and kept shop at the north door of St. Paul’s 
Church, but dwelt at the sign of the Bible in Newgate-market, 
near Christ-church. He and John Cawood were made printers to 
Queen Elizabeth, by patent dated the 24th of March, 1560, with © 
the usual allowance of 67. 13s. 4d. to print all statutes, &c. He 


Each wyfe twelve babes, and each of them one more; 
Als was the last encreaser of his store, 
_ Who mourning long for being left alone, ' 
Set up this tombe, herself turn’d to a stone. - 
Obiit 23 July, 1584. 


His motto, with respect to the Night of Ignorance and Superstition newly 
dispersed, was ‘* Arise! for it is Day !” | 


* The site of this college was afterwards purchased by the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, for the erection of their second hall. 
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was very curious in his editions of the Old and New Testaments, 
bestowing not only a good letter, but many elegant initial letters, 
and fine wooden cuts. He continued in business about thirty 
years, and was succeeded in it by his wife Joan. 3 

John Waley, or Wally, lived in Foster-lane, from 1547 to 
1585. In 1557 he rented one of the Companys’ rooms over the 
Hall, for 13s. 4d. and in 1561, for 20s. In 1558 he was fined 2s. 8d. 
for keeping open shops and selling books on a festival day ; and 
in 1564 for the same crime on St. Luke’s Day, with eighteen 
othérs, 16s. 8d. He was master in 1564. 
‘William Powel lived in St. Dunstan’s parish in Fleet-street, 
next to the church, at the sign of the George, in the old shop 
that was late William Middleton’s. He continued in business 
from 1547 to 1567. lope 

Hugh Singleton is supposed to have been very soon in the 
printing business, yet the first book of his production, with 
a date, was in the year 1548, he continued in business till 
1588. adm aligys 7 : 
- In the year 1581, the 23rd of Elizabeth, he printed a seditious 
book under the following title, « A Gaping Gulph to swallow‘up 
England by a French Marriage, &c.” It was wrote by John 
Stubbes, of Lincoln’s-inn, and published by William ‘Page; all 
three were apprehended, and, by a law of Philip and Mary against 
the authors of seditious writings, were sentenced to lose their 
right hands, which was put in force against the author and pub- 
lisher, but Singleton, by the’ interest of his friends, obtained a 
remittance of the sentence. He lived at the Golden Tun, in 
Creed-lane, near Ludgate, and used these words for his motto— 
« God is my Helper.” i | | 

Richard Kele lived at ee shop in the Poultry, ‘under St. 
Mildred’s Church, in 1548 ;* and in Lombard-street, at the sign 
of the Eagle, in 1582. weaned Ap 883 WOE. Rec FiEigs - 

~ Anthony Scoloker was brought up ‘a scholar, and in 1548 re- 
sided in London in the Savoy Rents, near Temple-bar, after which - 
he removed to Ipswich. Wout : 

Humphrey Powel in 1548 lived near Holborn-conduit; from 
thence, in 1551, he went to Ireland, where he was the first person 
who there introduced printing. ' , 

* He was succeeded in this situation by J ohn Alde.—Vi ide post, 130. 
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Robert Stoughton in 1548 lived at the sign of the Bishop; g 
Mitre, within Ludgate, and continued till 1551. 

Gaulter Lynne lived on Sommer’s Quay, near Billingsgate, was 
a scholar and an author, as well as a peace of several books, 
from the year 1548 to 1550. 

William Hill, or Hyll, lived at the sign of the Hill, m St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, at the west door of the church, in 1548. 

Robert Crowley, Croleus, or Crole, was born in Gloucestershire, 
became a student in the University of Oxford in 1534, and was 
soon after made Demy of Magdalen College. In 1542, being 
bachelor of arts, was made probationer fellow of the said house, 
by the name of Robert Crole. When King Edward V1 began to 
reign he lived in Ely Rents, Holborn, London, where he printed 
and sold books, and at the same time preached in the city; but 
upon the accession of Queen Mary, he, among several English 
Protestants, went to Franckfort in Germany. After Mary’s de- 
cease he returned, and had several benefices bestowed on him, 
among which was St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, London, of which 


church he wrote himself “ Vicar” m 1566. He died in 1588. 


He was the first printer of a work which has been brought into 


much notice by the modern bibliomania, “ The Vision of Peirce. 


Plowman,” 1550. 

Roger Car practised the art in 1548. 

William Tilly lived in St. Anne and Agnes. inch, in Alaa 
gate-street, in 1549. 

John Wyer lived in Fleet-street, a little above the conduit, in 
1550. 

Richard Charlton piepaea the art in 1550. 

John Kinge, printer and stationer, lived in Creed-lane, and had 
a shop in St. Paul’s Church-yard, at the sign of the Swan, in 
1550. 

Thomas Gaultier practised the art in 1550. 

John Tisdale, or John Tysdall, lived in Knight-rider-street, and 


had a shop in Lombard-street, in All-Hallow’s ceisiaiei: near 


Grace-church, in 1550. 
‘ Stephen Mierdman practised the art in 1550. 
John Case lived in St. Peter’s-college Rents in 1551. 


Abraham Vele, in 1551, lived at the sign of the Lamb in St. 


Paul’s Church-yard, where he resided till 1586. 
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- John Turke, in 1553, lived in St. Paul's Church-yard, at the 
sign of the Cock. 

John Wyghte, or John Wight, had a shop at the sign of the 
Rose, in St. Paul’s Church-yard, at the great north door. He 
was rather esteemed a bookseller than a printer, yet practised 
both in 1551. 

John Cawood, Esq. was of an antient family in the county of 
York, as appears from a book at the Heralds’-office, William 
Grafton, v1. 4, B, c, London. Wherein-are the following words : 
* Cawood, Typographus regius regine Marie; his armes are, 
sable and argent parte per cheveron, embatteled between three 
harts heads cabosed, counterchanged within a border per fesse, 
counter-changed as before, with verdoy de trefyles sleped, num- 
bered 10. These Cawoods were once lords of the manor of 
Cawood, near the city of York, although the castle hath aun- 
ciently been the archbishop’s see. And it appears among the 
inquisitiones of the brethren in the time of ‘King John throughout 
England (that is to say, in the 12th and 13th year of his reign, in 
the county of York, concerning knights service, and others held 
by him in chief, or capite, in the treasury rolls for the aforesaid 
liberty, by the hands of the shireef of that time:) that John 
Cawood held by grand sergentie (scilt. per fore staritem inter 
Darwent et Owse) one plowed land in Cawood. Which John, 
father of Peter, and Robert, clerk of the pipe, who had John, 
‘who had Margaret, &c.” Thus it seems he was of that family in 
Yorkshire. When, or by whom, he was instructed in the art of 
printing does not appear; but he exercised that art three or four 
years before a patent was granted him by Queen Mary, when 
Richard Grafton was set aside, and had a narrow escape for his 
life. The chief import of the patent, which you may see at length 

in Rymer, vol. xv. p. 125, is abstracted in a subsequent page. 
He ‘and Henry Coke were appointed the first wardens of the 
Stationers’ Company (Thomas Dockwray being master) in the 
charter granted by Philip and Mary. He became partner with 
Richard Jugge, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and printed books 
joyntly and separately. He was buried in St. Faith’s, under St. 
Paul’s, London, and his epitaph, preserved by Dugdale, is thus: 
John Cawood, citizen and stationer of London, printer to the 
most renowned Queen’s Majesty, Elizabeth, married three wives ; 
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- at. 


ahd had issue by Joane, the first wife only, as followeth :—three :. 
sones, four daughters. John, his eldest son, being bachelour-in- — 
law, and fellow in New College in Oxenford, died 1570; Mary — 


married to George Bischoppe, stationer; Isabel married to Thomas 
Woodcock, stationer; Gabrael; his second son, bestowed this 


dutiful remembrance of his deare parents, 1591, then church- — 


warden; Susanna, married to Robert Bullok; Barbara married to 
Mark Norton; Edmund, third son, died 1570.” He died =e 
1, 1572, aged 58. 

- William Riddel probably was corapat to John Day ; he printed 


in 1552. 


Rowland Hall, or Rowlands Haule, and sometimes Hawes lived | 


first:in Golden-lane, at the sign of the Arrows. At the death of 


Edward VI, with several refugees during the reign of Queen ~ 


Mary, he went and resided at Geneva, from whence we have 
several editions of the English Bible, and one of his. impression 
in the year 1560. After his return to England’ he put up the 
Half Eagle and Key (the arms of Geneva) for,a sign, at his old 
house in esas near Cripplegate, and the same sien im 
Gutter-lane.* 


‘Richard Tottel had: his name spelt very different, was a very | 


CARES ap printer of law, and one of the Stationers’ Company. 
He dwelt in Fleet-street, within sFemplerber, at the sign of the 
Hand and Star. 


_ He was twice master of the Stationers’ Company, viz. in 1578. 


and 1584; and the 8th of January, 1583, he yielded up to the 
‘Stationers’ Company, seven copies of books for the relief of the 
_ poor of their company.’ * 

Roger Madeley lived. j in 1553, at the sign of the sii in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard. 


Robert Caley, or Caly, lived in Christ’s Hospital, and is stipe 


posed to have succeeded Richard Grafton in his house and 


business. He continued in business from 1553 to 1558. 


* From the following rhymes i in a book printed by him, 1563, << The most 


Ancient and Learned Play, called the Philosopher’s Game;” it appears he — 


had also a shop in Cheapside, under Bow Church :— 
All things belonging to this game | 
for reason you may bye 
_ At the booke shop vnder Bochurch, 
in Chepesyde redilye. 
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» Henry Sutton, in 1553, lived at the sign of the Black Boy, in 
Pater-noster-row, and other places; and had a shop in St. Paul’s” 
Church-yard. | 

John Kingston ; he put a y for an 1, and an’ £ at the end of his 
name, or sometimes wrote Jhon Kyngstone, according to the 
usage of those times, when they were negligent in pot In 

1553 he had a shop at the west door of St. Paul’s. 

- Thomas Marshe, printer and citizen of London, was one of the 


| Stationers’ Company when their charter was granted the 3rd and 
_ 4th of. Philip and Mary. He lived at the sign. of the Prince’s 
| Arms, near St. Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet-street.. In Stow’s 


Survey he is said to have had a patent granted him to print Latin 
school-books, of which the Stationers complained to the lord 
treasurer. He continued in business from 1555 to 1587. 

Thomas Geminie, in 1556, lived in Black Friars. 

Anthony Kytson, in 1555, kept a shop at the sci of the Sun, 
in St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

Thomas Powel, printer and stationer, in 1556, lived in Fleet-. 
street. : 

Owen Rogers, or Ap. Rogers, stationer, in 1556, lived at the 
Spread Eagle, near St. Bartholomew’s Gate, in Smithfield. 


| William Norton, a printer of great. note, lived in St. Paul’s 


Church-yard. Ona tomb mentioned by Dugdale, is this inscrip- 
tion concerning his family. ‘ William Norton, citizen and 
stationer of London, and treasurer of Christ’s Hospital, died anno 
1593, aged 66 years, and had issue one only son. His nephew 
John Norton, esq., stationer, and sometime alderman of this 
city, died without issue anno 1612, aged 55 years. Also Bonham © 
Norton, of Church-Stretton, in the county of Salop, esq., 
stationer, and sometime alderman. of this city, son of the aforesaid © 
William, died April 5, anno 1635, aged-70. years:. He had issue by: 
Jane, daughter of Thomas Owen, esq., one of the judges of the 
Common Pleas, nine sons and four daughters, whereof three sons 
were here buried; Thomas and George. unmarried, and: Arthur, 


| Who: married: the only child of George Norton, of Abbot’s Leigh, 
} inthe county | of Somerset, esq., and having, by her, issue two sons, 
: died October 28, anno 1635, aged 38 years. Jane Norton, the 


said widow of Bonham aforesaid, caused this monument to be 
erected near the sepulchres of the deceased.” He gave six pounds 
K 
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thirteen shillings and four pence, yearly to his company, to be 
lent to young men, free of the same company ;* and the like sum 
yearly for ever to Christ’s Hospital. 

Richard Adams. practised. printing in 1559. 

James Burrel, in 1559, lived without the north gate of St. 
Paul’s, in the corner house of Pater-noster-row, opening into. 
Cheapside. 

Richard Harryson, in 1562, lived in Whitecross-stréet, Y the 
sign of the Wheat-sheaf. 

David Moptid, and John Mather, in 1556, were partners, lived 
in Red-cross-street, near St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate. 

John Audeley, or Awdeley, in 1560, lived in Little Britain, 
without Aldersgate, where he continued till 1576. 

John Alde, lived at the long shop adjoining St. Mildred’s 
Church, in the Poultry,+ in 1560. 3 

Thomas Hacket lived in Lombard-street, at the sign of the ; 
Pope’s Head, and kept a shop in the Royal Exchange, at the 
sign of the Green Dragon, in 1560. | . 

Ralph, or Rafe Newbery, stationer, and sane of that company: 
in the year 1583, being assignee with Henry Denham, and yielded - 
up to the Stationers’ Company a privilege. He lived in Fleet-— 
street, a little above the conduit. Stow says; he gave a stock of 
books, and privileges of printing, to be sold for the benefit ‘of 
Christ’s Hospital and Bridewell. ‘He was concerned with George 
Bishope, and others, in the Aso of books, in 1596, and even 
after 1600. a 

- Francis Coldock, stationer, dnd twice warden of that company ; 7 
practised the art from 1561 to 1577, and died at the age of. ee, 
in the year 1602. 

William Griffith, lived in Pigktxtrett; at the sign of the Faleony 
and kept shop in St. Dunstan’s Church-yard, in the year 1561.. 

‘Lucas Harrison, or Harryson, .in 1561; lived at the pi of © the: 
Crane, in St. Paul’s Church-yard. | Z of 

- Thomas Colwell, succeeded Robert Wyer in bhentat ; ie cop 
the sign of St. John the Evangelist, in St. Martin’s parish, near 


* The Stationers’ Company, in their Abstract of Charitable Danasiona at aay 
“ to the Poor of the Company.” It is not, from the change of times, and value, . 
of money, of much consequence, but might as well have been stated correctly. 
+ He succeeded Richard Kele, v. ant?, p: 125. | “| 


| 
, 
| 
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Charing Cross; and the same sign in Fleet-street, near the 
- conduit; and continued in business from 1558 to the year 1575.* 

Humphrey Toy, in 1550, lived at the Helmet, in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, and continued till 1574. 

Henry Wykes, in 1562, lived in Fleet-street, at the sign of the 
Black Elephant, which he put under a compartment of a man 
carrying a sheep on his back. | 
«Gerard. Dewes, a good printer, kept a: shop at the sign of 
the Swan in St. Paul’s Church-yard, in the year 1562.+ 
- Henry Denham, in 1564, lived at the sign of the Star, in Pater- 
noster-row, with this motto round it, os homini sublime dedit, 
which he put at the end of several of his printed books. He 
lived also.in Whitecross-street, and was assignee to William Seres 
in 1564. . In the year 1586 he lived in Aldersgate-street, at the 
same sign. He frequently used a cut, of the Bear and Ragged 
Staff, within the Garter. He continued in business till 1587. 
See also post. 

Richard Serlls, in 1566, lived in Fleet-lane, at the sign of the 
Half-Eagle and Key. 

. Henry Bynneman, was servant to Reynold Wolfe, and became 

am eminent printer. He dwelt in Thames-street near unto 
Baynard’s Castle, and at Knight-rider’s-street, at the sign of the 
‘Mermaid, with this motto about it, omnia tempus habent.t 


_* He printed a book with wooden-cuts of the shapes of the “‘ quarter of 
wheat, farthynge wastell, farthynge symnell, farthynge whyte lofe, a half- 
penny whyte lofe, a halfpenny wheten lofe, a penny wheten ane os a half- 
ey householde lofe.” 

-+ Of all the whimsical, far-fetched rebuses, adopted by eatly printers as 
their distinguishing mark or sign, perhaps that of Gerard Dewes was most 
pre-eminently so. The front, in perspective, and side of a house, of handsome 
enough elevation, with the side of the garret bakes laid apes to show two 
men throwing two deuces (Dewes) at dice. 

' ¥ In the year 1580, February 6th, one Arthur Hall of Grantham, a member 
_ of the House of Commons, was accused of ‘reflecting and reproaching Sir 
Robert Bell the Speaker, and several of the members, in a book dedicated to 
Sir Henry Knyvett, and set forth in print by Henry Bynneman, who ‘said, 
that one John Welles, a scrivener in Fleet-street, did deliver the written copy 
to him, and when the book was printed, he delivered one book to Henry 
Shurlande, in Fryday-street, ‘linnen draper, to be sent to Mr. Hall; and that 
afterwards, about a year past, he delivered to Mr. Hall six of the said books, 
and one more to Mr. Hall’s man shortly after, ‘and ‘said, that Mr. Hall pro- 
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Thomas Purfoot, printer and stationer, had a-shop in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, in 1544, and another at the sign of the Lucretia, 
within the New Rents in Newgate-market. He, or another of the 


mised to get him a priviledge, whereupon he adventured (he sayeth) to print 
the book : and sayeth that the copy was written by Welles the scrivener; and 
that he received of the said Shurlande linnen cloth, to the value of six pounds, 
thirteen shillings, and fourpence, for printing of the book ; and that hée 
stayed, of his own accord, the publishing of the said book, till he were paid, — 
whereas Mr. Hall was contented they should have been put to sale presently. 
Which report so made by Mr. Secretary, and withall, that Mr. Hall, and’the 


printer, were both at the door, Mr. Hall was brought to the bar, and 


expressed his sorrow, if he had offended, was sure it was done with no mali- -— 
cious intent, prayed pardon, and willed the book should be suppressed. Then 
was Mr. Hall sequestred, and H. Bynneman brought to the bar, and 
affirmed, as secretary Wilson had said above, and wishing all the books had 
been burnt, before he had meddled with them; that Hall should say to him 
again, he would not so for 100 pounds that he had printed fourscore, or 
hundred of the sayd books, and was thereupon sequestred. Then was 


Shurlande brought to the bar, who confessed that. Mr. Hall did write.a letter — ’ 


unto him, and sent the book to get it printed ; and was also sequestred, 
Welles the scrivener was brought to the bar, and said that Hall had paid him 
again the xx ‘nobles, which he before had paid the printer; and so he was 
sequestred. Ordered to meet again three different times afterwards, when 
Hall was committed to.the Tower for six months, and until he made. a reta- 
liation to the satisfaction of the house; to pay 500 marks; to be severed from 
being a member of this house, and to chuse another. He met with great 
encouragement from Archbishop Parker, as you may see in Strype’s life of 
that archbishop, who allowed him to have a shop, or shed, at the north-west — 
door of St. Paul’s Church, at. the sign of the Three Wells. He left Mr, 
Denham and Mr. Newbery assignees, and died 1583. 

_ In 1573. Bynneman printed a small twelves volume with the following title; 
«“ The Art of Reason, rightly ‘termed Witcraft, teaching a perfect way.to 
argue and dispute, by Raphe Lever.” From the preface of this book, which — 


is dedicated to Walter Earl. of Essex, is taken the following. extract; ‘‘ Tq — j 


prove, that the arte of reasoning may be taught in Englishe, I reason thus; : 
first, we Englishmen have wits, as well as men of other nations have; whereby 
we conceyve what standeth with reason, and is well.doone, and what seemeth - 
to be so,.and is not.—For artes are like to okes, which by little and little, a 
grow a long time, afore they come to their full bigness, ‘That. one. man i 
beginneth, another oft times furthereth and mendeth ;. and: yet more praise to 
be given to the beginner, than to the furtherer.or mender, if the first did find + 
more good things, then the follower did adde. Experience teacheth, that — 
each thing which is invented by man hath a beginning, hath. an increase, ¥, 
and hath also in time a full riepness. Now, although each worke is most — 
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same name, printed a long time after 1660, as he is the third 
person named, of the twenty, who were allowed in the year 1637, 
by a decree of the Star-Chamber, to print for the whole kingdom. 

Alexander Lacy, in 1566, lived in Little Britain. | 

Thomas East, Est, or Este, if the same person, lived in 
Aldersgate-street, at the sign of the Black Horse, and at other 
places, and signs, as the custom then was; which makes it diffi- 
cult to assign, whether it was the same person or not. He appears 
to have been employed by Birde and Tallis, to whom Queen 
Elizabeth, in the 17th year of her reign, granted a patent. He | 
(or they) printed music, and other books, from 1569 till after 
1600. Vide post. 

Richard Watkins, in 1570, lived in St. Paul’s Ghusbciheey aa aie 
had a shop adjoining to the little conduit in Cheapside. He had 
a patent with James Roberts for printing Almanacks ; and was 
warden of the Stationers’ Company in 1583, and then gave up his 
right of the sheet or broadside Almanack, for the relief of the poor 
of the company. 

James Roberts, a considerable printer, alts swith Watkins, had 
a patent for the sheet Almanacks in 1573. He was proprietor of 
upwards of 100 books, which he disposed of in the year 1594. 

_ William How, in 1570, lived in Fleet-atreety, and continued in 
business till 1590. 

Richard Jones, Jhones, or Johnes, reas in. conjunction with 
‘Thomas Colwell, i in 1570. He kept a shop at: the south-west door 
of St. Paul’s Church, and lived at the sign of the Rose and Crown, 
near Saffron-hill, in Holborn; and at the upper end of Fleet-lane, 
over against St. Sepulchre’s Church, at the sign of the Spread 
Eagle. He printed several books in partnership with others. 

Henry Middleton lived at the sign of the Faulcon in Fleet- 
commendable when it is brought to his full perfection, yet, where the work- 
men are many, there is oftimes more praise to be given to him that beginneth 
a good worke, than to him that endeth it. For if ye consider the bookes that. 
are now printed, and compare them with the bookes that were printed at the 
first, Lord, what a diversity is there, and how much do the last exceed the 
first! yet if you will compare the first and the last printer together, and seek 
whether deserveth more praise and commendation, ye shall find that the first 
did farre exceede the last : for the last had help of manye, and the first had 


help of none. So that the first lighteth de candle of knowledge (as, it were) 
and the second doth but snuff it.”’ 
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street, and printed in partnership with Thomas East so early as 
1569 ; but whether he was the son of William Middleton, before- 
mentioned, is uncertain. 

William Williamson, in 1573, had a shop at the sign of the 
Sun, in St. Paul’s Church-yard. : 

Thomas Vautrollier, who was a scholar and printer, from Paris,. 
or Rouen, came into England about the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, and first settled his printing office in Black. 
Friars. He married his daughter Jakin to Richard Field, printer 
in Black Friars, Jan. 18, 1588, and buried several children in that 
parish, as appears by their. church books. He was a most curious. 
printer, as is evident from his productions. Mr. Baker says, he 
was the printer-of Jordanus Brunus, in the year 1584, for which 
he fled, and the next year being at Edinburgh, he first taught that 
nation the way of doing their work in a masterly manner; where 
he continued until, by the intercession of friends, he procured his 
pardon ;. as appears by a dedication of his to the right worshipful 
Thomas Randolph, esq., where he returns him. thanks for his 
great favour, and for assisting him in his great distress. He con- 
tinued in the printing business from 1574 to 1588. 

Christopher and Robert Barker, esqrs., the Queen’s printers, in 
1555,. lived in Pater-noster-row,. at the sign of the Tyger’s Head, 
and kept a shop in St. Paul’s Church-yard, at the sign of the 
Grashopper. He came of an ancient family, being: descended 
from Christopher Barker, knt., King at Arms.. Edward Barker, 
who is supposed to have been father to Christopher the printer, 
was, by a will dated Dec. 31, 1549, appointed heir to one William. 
Barker, his cousin, who had a considerable estate of houses in 
London, but nothing in any county, and died Jan. 2, 1549. 
Queen Elizabeth granted a patent to our Christopher Barker, and 
~ Robert his son; which patent expresses itself to have been 
granted, in consideration of the father's great improvement of the 
art of printing. Vide post. 

John Charlewood, in 1575, lived in Barbican, at the sign of the — 
Half Eagle and Key, used many sorts of letter, and about the cut 
of his sign this motto, post tenebras lux, and sometimes stiles him- 
self servant ‘to the right honourable the earl of Arundel. He con- 
tinued in business till 1593. | od 

Thomas Woodcock, stationer and bookseller, lived in St. Paul’s 
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‘Church-yard, at the sign of the Black Bear, and married Isabel _ 
second daughter of John Cawood, esq. He continued in business © 
from 1575, to 1591. 

William Hoskins, in 1575, lived in Fleet-street. 

John Shepard, in 1576. 

Thomas Dawson, in 1577, lived at the Three Cranes, in the 
Vintry; and used a device of Three Cranes in a Vineyard, and 
continued in business till 1599. 3 

Nicasius Yetsweirt, Esq., was clerk of the private seal, and 
secretary to Queen Elizabeth for the French tongue. He hada 
patent granted Nov. 18, 1577, the 20th of Elizabeth, for thirty 
years, for printing all manner of books, concerning the Common 
Laws of this realm. | ! 

Charles Yetsweirt, Esq.,; son of the before-mentioned Nicasius 
Yetsweirt, was also French secretary and clerk of the signet to 
Queen Elizabeth, had a patent granted him the 37th of Elizabeth, 
for thirty years to come, for printing all books concerning the 
laws. He continued in business, as Law-printer but one year, 
viz. 1594, as he died the beginning of the year following, when 
his widow continued exercising the art of printing and selling law 
pooks, but not without opposition from the Stationers’ Company, 
which occasioned her to complain to the lord keeper and lord 
treasurer, but it does not appear what redress she had; yet it is 
imagined she had but little success, as she continued in business 
but two years. | ae | 

- Hugh Jackson, in 1577, lived in Fleet-street, near the conduit, 
at the sign of St. John the Evangelist. He continued in business 
till 1592. | Ten 

Andrew Maunsell, in 1570, lived at the sign of the Parrot, in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, and continued in business about 30 years. 

Robert Waldegrave, in 1578, first practised the art of printing 
in the Strand, near Somerset-house ; from thence he removed to 
Foster-lane; but afterwards, by printing ‘puritanical books, 
involved himself in troubles, which obliged him to retire to Wales; 
but being of a good family, by the assistance of friends, overcame. 
his troubles, and was made printer to King James VI of Scotland, 
from whoin he received a patent. wh! SM BOR 
George Bishop, stationer, concerned. with, and employed others, 
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in several large works, was deputy printer to Queen Elizabeth, 
He married Mary the eldest daughter to John Cawood, esq. He — 
became alderman of London, and, among other legacies, left six 
pounds per annum to his company; and allowed ten pounds per — 
annum for ever, towards maintaining preachers.at St, Paul’s Cross. 
He gave also six pounds per annum to Christ’s Hospital. 
John Harrison, in 1579, practised the art, and in 1583, was 
master of the Stationers’ Company. 3 
‘Abel Jeffs, in 1561, lived in the Old Bailey,.at the sign of the é 
»Golden Cup; and, in 1584, at the sign of the Bell, in Philip-lane. — 
‘Thomas Scarlet, was a good printer, and in 1576 practised the — 
-art, ard continued in business till 1596. op 
Henry Bamforde, in 1577. 
Richard Webster, in 1578. 
Edward. Aggas, lived at the west .end of St. Paul’s Church- — 
.yard, and continued in business from 1558 to 1594. | 
John Wolfe, city printer.in 1581: he practised the art of print- — 
ing, and, as Stow says in his Survey of London, published by — 
Strype, p. 223, in a contest between the patentees, and the 
Stationers’ Company, taking upon him as a captain in this.cause, — 
.was content with no agreement, but generally affirmed, that he 
might and would print any lawful book, notwithstanding any 
commandment of the Queen, And to that end had incensed the — 
popularity of London, as in a common cause, somewhat danger- — 
ously. And with him several of the rest changing their minds, 
-were associated, and laboured to overthrow those privileges the 
Queen had granted, or could grant. Whereupon the aboyesaid 
committees of the Stationers’ Company, finding them go dis- — 
ordered, would have bound them to appear before the @nsen’ s 
dheis abeiou refused ; and still cient their ipsa to hes | 
Majesty, garnishing the same with pretences of the liberties of — 
London, and the commonwealth of the said company ; and say-_ 
ing, the Queen was deceived by those, that were the means of | 
obtaining such privileges. He afterwards was in. such favour with — 
the citizens, that he was made printer to the honourable city of 
London. He dwelt at Paul’s Chain, and in Distaff-lane, over — 
against the sign of the Castle, and had a shop in Pope’ s-head- ; 
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alley, i in Lombard-street, in 1598 ; used the mark of a Fleur-de-lis 
seeding, and sonietimes about it, vbique florescit. Was succeeded 
as city printer by John Windet. See p. 139. 

Roger Ward, in 1582, lived near Holbourn conduit, at. the sign 
of the Talbot, and as (Strype’s edition of Stow says, p. 223) 
Wolf was one of these unruly printers, so Roger Ward was 
another, who would print any book however forbidden by the 
Queen’s privilege, and made it his practice to print all kinds of 
books at his pleasure. The master and wardens of the company 
going to search his printing-house, according to the power they 
had, were resisted by his wife and servants; of which a complaint 
was made by the said master and wardens to the court. And 
again, in the year 1583, the master and wardens preferred a peti- 
tion against this man, to the lord-treasurer, showing his con- 
temptuous demeanor, doing contrary to all order and authority ; 
and withall, his insufficiency to use the art of printing. The 
commissioners appointed by the council could bring him'to ho- 
thing, but still he continued to print what he pleased without 
allowance, by his own authority, and such books as were 
‘warranted by her highness’ s letters patent to other men: and 
sold and uttered the same in city and country, to men of other 
arts; whereby the company sustained great loss, in taking the 
sale of them; and particularly to the decay of seven young -men, 
who executed a privilege granted to William Seres for a yearly 
rent. ‘This man, notwithstanding, had given two several bonds to 
the Queen, the one not to print any more disorderly, the other to 
bring in such books as he had so printed ; but none performed, 
All this was laid open in the said petition: the signers of it were, 
John Harrison, master ; and Richard Watkins and Ralph Newbury, 
- wardens ; and besides them Christopher Barker, John “Day, 
William Norton, George Bishop, John Judson, and Francis 
- Caldock ; all booksellers, in these times, of the chiefest reputation. 

Thomas Charde, in 1600, lived in Bishopsgate Church-yard, 
and had been engaged ‘1 in the printing business as the. year 
1582... 

Edward White, in 1583, lived at the little north door of St, 
Paul’s Church, at the sign. of the Gun. 

_ William. Bartlet, or Barthelet, as he spelt his name both ways, 
followed the business i in 1578. 
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‘William Carter, was daring printer, and printed a ereat aa | 
treasonable* tracts, from the year 1579 to 1584. 4 
“Henry Marshe, in 1524, lived in the same house, in Fleet-street, | 
in which Tho. Marshe, before-mentioned, lived. . 
Richard Yardley, and Peter Short, partners, lived at the sign of 
the Star, on Bread-street-hill, in 1584, and continued i in. business 


till 1603. 

Ninian Newton, in 1584, printed in partnership with Amold. , 
Hatfield. They lived in Lothbury, and kept a shop at the Brasen | 
Serpent, in St. Paul’s Church-yard. | 

Robert Robison, Robertson, or Pinibishis in 1585, ed in 
Fleet-lane, and also in Fewter-lane, Holborn. He Sab ysis in 


business till 1597. 
Edmund Bollifant, lived in Elliot’s-court, in the Little Old | 
Bailey, and continued in business from 1586 till after 1602. 


* Decreed so to be by the bishops and ministers of Queen Elizabeth. His 
greatest offence seems to have been, that of having printed a book in defence — 
of a falling Queen, Mary of Scotland, when in the hands of her enemies, 
whose cruel policy, seconded by the jealousy of her sister (whatever may have 
been her real demerits), deprived her rival at once of crown and life. The 
book was written in French, and entitled, ‘“‘ The Innocency of the Scotch 
Queen,”’ who was then a prisoner. A very dangerous book this was, no 
doubt !—He called her, the heir apparent of the crown! inveighed against the 
execution of the Duke of Norfolk!—and made base and false reflections — 
upon two of the Queen’s chief ministers of state, the Lord Treasurer, andthe 
(then) late Lord Keeper, Bacon! !—Well; an opportunity soon offered in a 
“tangible” shape, of effectually silencing this contumelious son of the Press. 
In the year following (1580), he printed ‘‘ A Treatise of Schism,”? 1,250 
copies. This book was seized~at his house on Tower-hill, and in January 
1584, he was, at the Old Bailey, indicted, arraigned, and condemned, of high 
treason, and was sentenced to be drawn from Newgate to Tyborne, ‘‘ and there’ — 
be hanged, bowelled, and quartered;” and so urgent was it thought that 
speedy execution should follow the sentence, that the next morning he 
suffered accordingly. But this was not the ending of the affair, for it seems 
that “ slanderous reports were spread abroad in seditious books, letters, and 
libels, thereby to enflame our countrymen, and her majesties subjects ;”” to 
counteract which, a book was published intituled, ‘‘ A declaration of the’ 
Savourable dealing of her majesty’s commissioners, &c.’? 4 

+ They printed another book, which has lately been revived, viz. “ Thomas 
Tusser’s 500 points of good Husbandrie,’’ 1593 and 1597. 

{ The fancy for old orthography is not new in our days; Bollifant printed 
“« Aesop’s fables in tru ortography, with granmer notz. Her-unto ar also 
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John Jackson, in 1585, in partnership with Bollifant, just before 
mentioned, and continued so till 1594. . 

Walter Venge, in 1585, lived in’ Fleet-lane, opposite the 
Maiden-head. | 

Simon Waterson, in 1585. 

Thomas Lust, in 1585. 

John Windet, a good printer, succeeded John Wolfe as 
printer to the Hon. City of London, and lived at the sign of 
the White Bear in Adling-street, near Bernard’s Castle ; and 
afterwards at the Cross-Keys, near Paul’s Wharf. He used a 
device of Time cutting down a Sheaf of Corn, with a book 
clasped; on the cover are these words, verbum Det manet in 
aternum. The compartment has the Queen’s Arms at top, the 
City’s on the right, and the Stationers’ on the left, with his sign of 
the Bear beneath, and J. W. over it, and this motto, homo non 
solo pane vivet, roundit. He continued in business from 1585 to 
1651, when he was succeeded by Richard Cotes; in 1669 James 
Flesher, who was succeeded in 1672 by Andrew Clark ; in 1679 
Samuel Roycroft was appointed in that place, who, in 1710, was 
succeeded by John Barber, esq., who afterwards served the office 
of Lord Mayor; he was succeeded by George James, by whose 
widow the business was carried on for some time, when that office 
was conferred on Henry Kent, esq., Deputy of the Ward of 
Broad-street; who was succeeded by Mr. Charles Rivington; on 
whose resignation, in 1772, the office was conferred on Mr. Henry 
Fenwick, which he enjoyed till 1823, when Mr. Arthur Taylor 
obtained the appointment, and is (1824) the present City printer. 
George Robinson, he practised the art of printing from 1586 to 
1587. 

Richard Robinson, printed in 1589. sania 

Edward Allde, or Alde, in 1587, lived at the Golden Cup, with- 
out Cripplegate, where he continued for some time after 1600. 


cooined the shorte sentencez of the wyz Cato, imprinted with lyke form and 
order: both of which authorz ar translated out of Latin intoo English, by 
William Bulloker. 
. Geu God the praiz 
That teacheth al waiz, _ 
- When truth trieth 
Erroor flieth. 
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‘Thomas Orwin, 1587, lived in Pater-noster-row, and continued 
in business till 1597. ash ¥ 

“Richard Field, a good printer, married the daughter of 
Sieuimalier, who died in 1589, to whose business he succeeded, 
and. continued in, till several years after 1600. 

Toby Cook, in 1579, lived at the Tiger’s Head, in St. Paul’s Ss 
Church-yard, where he continued till 1590. 4 
_. William White, printed in 1582, and continued for some time 
after 1600. . 
- Robert Dexter, in 1590, lived at the Brasen Seat im ‘St. F 
Paul’s Church-yard, and was a benefactor to the Stationers’ 
Company. ‘ 
_ William Kerney, or eee in 1591, lived in Adling-street, 
near Cripplegate. 

_ Robert Bourne, and John Porter, socitane in 1591. 

John Danter, in 1591, lived in Hosier-lane, near Holbourn 
conduit, and continued in business till the year 1596. 

William Ponsonby, in 1591, lived at the Bishop’s Head, in St. 
Panl’s Church-yard. ; 

William Barley, in 1592, lived i in Grace-church-street, and was 
assignee of Thomas Morley. 
_ Thomas Salisbury, Ralph Blowar, John Bowen, and John j 
Busbie, were all printers who resided in London, yet not , 
mentioned where, but only in 1593. . 

Richard Boyle, in 1593, lived at the sign of the Rose, in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard. | 
Thomas Creed, in 1594, lived at the sign of the Catharine — 
Wheel, near the Old Swan, in Thames-street, and frequently put 
to his books an emblem of Truth, with a hand issuing from the 
clouds striking on her back with a rod, and this motto. round it, 
veritas veresept vulnere. He continued in business till 1607. 

Adam Islip, from 1594 to 1603. 

Gabriel impson,. in 1595, at the sign of the White sien in 
Fleet-lane. 
< Vallintine Sims, or Simmes, in 1595, ately in Addle, or Adina | 
street, at the sign of the White Swan, near Barnard-castle, and 
continued in business till 1611. , 

Henrie Ballard, in 1597, lived at the sign of the Bear, without 
Temple-bar, Opposite St. Clement’s Church. 
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Felix Kingston, from 1597 to 1623. | 
John de Beatchesne, in 1597. ) tat oahe | 
John Norton, Esq., the Queen’s ‘printer, in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew ; he was of the Company of Stationers, to whom he gave 
10007. to purchase lands, to the value of 50/. per annum, rand part 
to be lent to poor young men of the said company. He also 
gave 150/. to the parish of St. Faith, under St. Paul’s Church, ‘to 
purchase seven pounds, ten shillings, yearly for ever, to be given to 
the poor. Ten shillings to be annually paid for a sermon at St. 
Faith’s, on Ash Wednesday; and to twelve poor persons (six of 
them to be free of the Company of Stationers, and appointed by 
the Court of Assistants, and six to be appointed by the parish), 
two pence weekly, and a penny loaf; the:residue to be laid out in 
cakes, wine, and ale, for the: Company of Stationers, either before 
or after the sermon, The sermon is annually preached, to which 
the livery at large are regularly invited, and every one who attends: 
receives six buns, and partakes of a barrel of good ale, provided: 
for the occasion: those who do not attend may receive the buns 
by sending the letter of invitation ; and. the Court of Assistants 
dine together on that day in commemoration of the donor. In 
1593 he lived at the sign of the Queen’s Arms, in the house lately. 
whabited by his cousin Bonham Norton; and, being a man of 
eminence, employed several others to print for him. 
He appears to be the first who introduced printing into the 
College at Eton, in 1610. - 
George Shaw, in 1598. 
Thomas Judson, from 1584 to 1599. — 
Richard Brancocke, or Bradock, in 1598. | 
Simon Strafford, or Stafford, in 1599, lived on -Addle-hill,. near 
Carter-lane. : . 


OF PRIVILEGED OR PATENT PRINTERS. 


1500.—About the year 1500, or probably somewhat earlier, 
Pynson was, by patent of Henry ‘VII, invested with the office of 
King’s Printer, which may be regarded as the first instance of the 
appointment.—Anté, p- 111. From the circumstance, however, 
of Pynson and Guilliam Faques, having both printed an Act of 
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Parliament passed in the 19th of Henry VII (1508), and both | 
having styled themselves “ Printers to the King” (ante, p. 112), . 
it has been inferred, that they were both included in the'same ~ 


patent. Whether this was the case or not, it is now difficult to 


determine, as the document by which the privilege was conferred 


cannot be discovered. | 
1530.—After the death of Pynson, the next Patentee Printer 


in succession, was Thomas Berthelet, Esq. (anté, p. 115), who 


lived at the sign of Lucretia Romana, in Fleet-street ; and, as 


there is no copy known to remain of the grant to Pynson and 
Faques, the patent to Berthelet is the most ancient extant. It is 
as follows : fe | 

Rex omnibus ad quos presentes, &c., salutem. Sciatis quod 
nos de gratia nostra speciali, ac ex certa scientia, et mero motu 
nostris dedimus et concessimus, ac per presentes damus’ et 
concedimus delecto servienti nostro Thome Berthelet impressori 


nostro quandam annuitatem, sive quendam annualem redditum— 
quatuor librarum sterlingorum, habendum et annuatim percipi- — 


endum predictam annuitatem, sive annualem redditum quatuor 


librarum eidem Thome Barthelet, a festo Pasche; anno reoni 
‘nostri vicesimo primo, durante vita sua; de thesauro nostro ad | 
receptum scaccarii nostri per manus thesaurar. Et camerarii 


nostrorum ibidem pro tempore existen. ad festa sancti Michaelis 


archangeli et Pasche per equales portiones, et quod expressa _ 


mentio, &c. in cujus, &c. testimonium rei apud Westmonaster- 
iensem, vicesimo secundo die Februarii, anno regni Henrici octavi 
vicesimo primo. Per breve de privato sigillo. | 
1530.—The first abridgement of the English Statutes printed 
in English, was done by John Rastell.— Ante, p. 118. The 
preface to this work details the arguments which caused the old 


Norman French to give place to the English language, in enacting 


the laws of this country. It is on this account an interesting 
_ relic, and I therefore retain it as given by Luckombe. 
Because that the lawys of this realme of England, as well the 


statutes as other jugementys and decreys, be made and wrytyn — 
most commynly in the Frenche tongue, dyuerse men thereof muse, — 


and have oftimis communycacion and argument consyderyng, that 
‘n reason euery law wherto any people shuld be boundyn, ought 
and shulde be wryttyn in such manere and so opynly publishyd 
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_ and declaryd, that the people myght sone, wythout gret dyffyculte, 
“have the knoulege of the seyd laws. But the verey cause why 
the seyd laws of Englond were writin in the French tonge, shuld 
seme to be this: furst, yt ys not unknowyn, that when Wyllyam, 
duke of Normandy, came in to thys land, and slew kyng Herrold, 
and conqueryd the hole realme, there was a grete nomber of 
people, as well gentylmen as other, that cam wyth hym, whych 
understode not the vulgar tong, that was at that tyme vsyd in this 
realme, but onely the French tong: and also, because the seyd 
_ kyng, and other grete wyse men of hys counsel, perseyuyd and 
_ suposyd that the vulgar tong, which was then usyd in this realme 
was, in a manere, but homely and rude, nor had not so grete copy | 
and haboundaunce of wordys as the Frenche tong than had, nor 
_ that vulgare tong was not of yt selff suffycyent to expown and tu 
declare the matter of such lawys and ordenauncis, as they had 
- determynid to be made for the good governaunce of the people so 
effectually, and so substancyally, as they cowd indyte them in the 
- French tong, therefore they orderid, wrot, and indytyd the seyd. 
lawys, that they made, in the French ‘tong. And forthermore, 
long after the commyng off kyng’ Wylyam conquerour, because 
that the vse of the French tong in this realme began to mynysh, 
and be cause that dyuers people that inhabityd wythin this 
- yealme, wich coud nother speke the vulgare tonge of thys realme, 
nother the French tong; therefore the wys men of this realme 
4 causyd to be ordyryd, that the matters of the law, and accions 
betwen partes shuld be pledyd, shewyd and defendyd, answerd, - 
debatyd and juggyd in the English vulgar tong; and more over, 
that wryttyn and enteryd of record in the rollys in the latyn tong, 
because that every man generally, and indifferently, myght haue 
the knolege thereof, as apperyth by a statute made in the xxxxvi 
yere of E. iii. c. vitimo; wherfore, as I suppose, for these causis 
~ before rehersyd, which was intendyd for a ryght good purpose. 
But yet, besyde thys now of late days, the most noble prynce, 
our late soverayne lord, kyng Henry the VII worthi to be callid 
the second Salomon (which excellyd in polytyk wysedome all 
other princes that reinid in thys realme before thys time) concy- 
dering and wel parseyuyng that our vulgare Englysh tong was 
_maruellously amendyd and augmentyd, by reason that dyuers 
famous clerkis and lernyd men had translated, and made many — 
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noble workis into our Englysh tong, whereby there: was mych ? 


- more plenty and haboundaunce off Englysh usyd, than ther was’ 
in tymys past; and by reason thereof our vulgar tong, so 
amplyfyed and suffycyent of hyt self to expown any lawys or 


ordynancys, whych was nedeful to be made for the order of thys: — 
realme ; and also the same wise prince consideryng, that the 


vniversall people of this realme had gret plesur, and gave themself 
grétly to the redyng of the vulgare Englysh tong, ordeynyd and: 
causyd, that all the statutys and ordynauncis, whych were made 
for the commyn welth of this realme in hys days, shuld be endytyd 


and wryttyn in the vulgare Englysh tong, and to be publyshyd,. 


declaryd, and ymprintyd, so that then vniversally the people of 
the realme myght sone haue the knolege of the seyd statutes and 
ordynauncys, whych they were bounde to observe, and so by 
reason of that knolege to avoyd the danger and penaltes of the 


same statutys, and also the better to lyff in tranquylyte and pease, 


whych dyscrete, charytable and reasonable order, our most dred 
sovereyne lorde that now ys, kyng Henry the VIII hath con- 
tinuyd, and folowyd, and causyd all the statutys, that haue be 
made in hys dayes, to be also indytyde and wryttyn in our 


Englysh tong, to the intente that all hys lege people myght haue 


the knolege:thereof. All whych goodly purposys and intentys, in 
my mynde ofte tymys reuoluyde, hath causyd me to take thys 


lytyll payne to translate out of Frenche into Englyshe the — 
abbreviacyon of the statutys, which conteyn forfeytours and — 


penaltes, made before the fyrst yere of the reyn of our late 
souerein lorde kyng Henry the VII. And also. thoughe the 
statutys, made as well in the tyme of the seyde kyng Henry the 
VII, as in the tyme of our souerein lorde, that now ys, be suffi- 
cyently indytid and writyn in our Englysh tong, yet to them that 
be desirous shortly to knowe the effect. of them, they be now 
more tedyouse to rede, than though the mater and effect of them 


were compendyously abbreuiat: wherefore now, as farr. as my 


symple wytt and small lernynge wyll extende, I haue here takyn 
upon me to abbregg: the effect of them more shortly in this lyttyll 
book, besechyng all them, to whome the syght here of shall come, 
to accept hyt in gree ; and though they shall fortune to fynde any. 
thynge mysreportyd, or omytted by my neglygens, elis by 


neglygens of the prynters, that yt wolde lyke them to pardon me; : 


po ws 
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and to consyder my good wyl, which haue intendid yt for a 
comyn welth, for the causis and consideracyons before rehersyde ; 
‘and also, that yt fortune them to be in dout in any poynt thereof, 
yet, yf ‘it please them, they may resorte to the hole statute, 

whereof thys book is but a bregement, and in manere but a 
kalender. And forthermore I wyll aduertyse every mon, that shall 
fortune to haue any matter in ure, to resorte to some man, that 
ys lernyd in the laws of thys realme, to haue his councel in such | 
poyntis, which: he thinkith ‘ doubtfull concernyng these seid 
statutis, by the knolege wherof, and by the dylygent obseruyng of 
the same, he may the better do hys dewte to hys prynce and 
‘souerine, and also lyf in tranquilite and pease wyth his neyghbour, 
accordyng to the pleasure and commandment of all mighti God, 
‘to whom be eternal laud and glori. .Amen. 

. 1540.—A patent for printing the Epistles and Gospels was, m 
1540, granted to Richard Banks.—Anté, p. 58. This appears to 
me to-have been a privilege’ much more comprehensive in its 
nature than those just before noticed, and to have some analogy 
to that sort of property now denominated copy-ricut, of which 
we may: perhaps deem it the first instance. It runs thus: 

._ “Henry the eighth, by the grace of God, king of England and 
of France, defender of the Faith, lord of Ireland, and in earth 
_ supreme head immediately under Christ of the Church of Eng- 
land. To all printers of books within this realm,’ and’ to all our 
letters hearing or seeing, greeting. Be it known to all; that we of 
our especial grace have given privilege unto our well beloved 
“ Subject Richard Banks, that no person within this realm: shall 
print any manner of books whatsoever that our said subject shall 
first print within the space of seven years next ensuing the print- 
ing of every such book so by him printed, upon pain of forfeiture 

of the same. “Wherefore we will and command, that you, nor none 
of you, do presume to print any of the said books during the time 
" aforesaid ; as you tender our pleasure and will, avoid the contrary.” 
rs *1533.—In: the 25th of Henry VIII (1433), “was passed the 
following Act, touching the importation and binding of books, and 
for providing against enhancing’ their prices. bh rs 
& ‘Whereas by the provision of a statute made in the first year of 
the reign of king Richard III, it was provided in the same act, 
that all strangers repairing unto this realm might lawfully bring 
L 
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into the said realm, printed and written books, to sell at their 
liberty and pleasure. 2. By force of which provision there hath 


come into this realm, sithen the making of the same, a marvelous: | 
number of printed books, and daily doth ; and the cause of making — 


of the same provision seemeth to be; for that there were but few 
books, and few printers, within this realm at that time, which 


could well exercise and occupy the said science and: craft of — 


printing: nevertheless, sithen the making of the said provision, 
many of this realm, being the king’s natural subjects, have given 
themselves so diligently to learn and exercise the said craft of 
printmg, that at this day there be within this realm a great 
number of cunning and expert in the said science or craft of print- 
ine: as able to exercise the said craft in all points, as any stranger 
in any other realm or country. 3. And furthermore, where there 
be a great number of the king’s subjects within this realm, which 
live by the craft and mystery of binding of books, and that there 
be a great multitude well expert in the same, yet all this notwith- 
standing there are diverse persons, that bring from beyond the sea 


great plenty of printed books, not only in the Latin, tonge, but also | 


in our maternal English tonge, some bound in boards, sume in 
leather, and some in parchment, and them sell by retail, whereby 
many of the king’s subjects, being binders of books, and having 
no other faculty wherewith to get their living, be destitute of 
work, and like to be undone, except some reformation be herein 
had. Be it therefore enacted by the king our sovereigne lord, the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and the commons in this present par- 


lament assembled, and by authority of the same, that the said: 


proviso, made the first year of the said king Richard the third, 


that from the feast of the nativity of our Lord God next coming, 


shall be void and of none effect: 

Il. And further, be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
no persons, resiant, or inhabitant, within this realm, after the said 
feast of Christmas next coming, shal buy to sell again, any printed 
books, brought from any parts out of the king’s obeysance, ready 
bound in boards, leather, or parchment, upon pain to lose and 
forfeit for every book bound out of the said king’s obeysance, and 
brought into this realm, and brought by any person or persons 
within the same to sell again contrary to this act, six shillings 
and eight pence. — | : 
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TIT. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, | 
that no person or persons, inhabitant, or resiant, within this realm, 
after the said feast of Christmas, shall buy within this realm, of 
any stranger bourn out of the king’s obedience, other then of 
denizens, any manner of printed books, brought from any the 
parts beyond the sea, except only by engross, and not by retail, 
upon pain of forfeiture of six shillings and eight pence, for every 
book so bought by retail, contrary to the form and effect of this 
estatute. 2. The said forfeitures to be always levied of the buyers 
of any such books contrary to this act, the one half of the said 
forfeitures to be to the use of our sovereign lord the king, and the 
other moiety to be to the party that will seize, or sue for the same 
in any of the king’s courts, to be by bill, plaint, or information, 
werein the defendant shall not be admitted to wage his law, nor 
no protection, ne essoin shall be unto him allowed. 

IV. Provided always, and be it enacted by the authority before 
said, that if any of the said printers, or sellers of printed books, 
inhabited within this realm, at any time hereafter, happen in such 
wise to enhance, or encrease the prices of any such printed books 
in sale or binding, at too high and unreasonable prices, in such 
wise as complaint be made there of unto the king’s highness, or 
unto the lord chancellor, lord treasurer, or any of the chief justices 
of the one bench, or the other, that then the same lord chancellor, 
lord treasurer, and two chief justices, or two of any of them, shall 
have power and authority to enquire thereof, as well by the oaths 
of twelve honest and discreet persons, as otherwise by due exami- 
nation by their discression. 2. And after the same enhauncing 
and encreasing of the said prices of the said books and binding, 
shall be so found by the said twelve men, or otherwise, by exa- 
mination of the said lord chancellor, lord treasurer, and justices, 
or two of them at the least, that then the same lord chancellor, 
lord treasurer, and justices, or two of them at the least, from time 
to come, shall have power and authority to reform and redress 
such enhauncing of the prices of printed books from time to time 
by their discressions, and to limit prices as well of the books, as 
for the binding of them. 3. And over that, the offender or 
offenders thereof being convict by examination of the same lord 
chancellor, lord treasurer, or two justices, or two of them, or 
otherwise, shall lose and forfeit for every book by them sold, 

L2 
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whereof the price shall be enhanced for the book, or binding 
thereof, three shillings and four-pence, the one half thereof shall 
be to the king’s highness, and the other half to the parties greived, 
that will complain upon Be same, in manner and form before 
rehearsed. 

1526.—The publication of the New Testament by Guta 
occasioned the then’ Bishop of London to issue the a 
prohibition : 

Cuthbert, by the permission of God, Bishop of oatap! ante | 
our well beloved.in Christ, the Arch-deacon of London, or to hys | 


officiall, health, grace, and benediction. By the duety of our — 


pastorall office, we are bounde diligently with all our power to 
foresee, provide for, roote out, and put away all those thynges, 
which seem to tend to the peril, and daunger of our subjects, and 
especially to the destruction of their soules.. Wherefore we 
hauyng understandyng, by the report of divers credible persons, — 
and also by the evident apparaunce of the matter, that many 
children of iniquitie, maintayners of Luthers sect, blynded through 
extreame wickedness, wandrying from the way of truth, and the 5 
catholicke fayth, craftely have translated the New Testament 
into our English tongue, entermedlyng therewith many hereticall 
articles, and erroneous opinions, pernicious and_ offensive, 
seducyng the simple people attemptyng by their wicked and 
perverse interpretations, to prophanate the majestye of the 
scripture, which hitherto hath remained undefiled, and craftely to 
abuse the most holy word of God, and the true sense of the same, 
of the which translation there are many bookes imprinted, some 
with gloses, and some:without, contayning in the Englishe — 
tongue that pestiferious and most pernicious poison, dispersed — 
throughout all our diocesse of London in great number; which — 

truly, without it be speedily foreseene, wythout doubt will con- 

taminate, and infect the flock committed to us, with most deadly | , 
poyson and heresie, to the grieuous peril and danger of the soules — 
committed. to.our charge, and the offence of God’s divine majestie: 
wherefore we Cuthbert the bishop aforesaid, grevously sorrawyng — 

for the premisses, willyng to withstand the crafte and subtletie of — 

the ancient. enemy, and hys ministers, which seek the destruc- 

tion of my flock, and with a diligent care to take hede unto 
the flock committed to my charge, desiring to provide speedy — 
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remidies for the premises; we charge you jointly and severally, 
and by vertue of your obedience straightly enjoyn and commaunde 
you, that by our authority, you warn, or cause to be warned, all . 
and singular, as wel exempt as not exempt, dwelling within your 
arch deaconries, that within xxx days space, whereof x dayes 
shall be for the first, x for the second, and x:for the third perem- 
tory terme, under paine of excommunication, and incurring the 
suspicion of heresie, they do bring in, and really deliver unto our 
vicare generall, all and singular such bookes conteyning the 
translation of the New Testament in the Englishe tongue; and 
that you doe certifie us, or our sayd comissarye, within i 
monethes after the day of the date of these presentes, duely, 
personally, or by your letters, together with these presentes, under 
your seals, what you have done in the premisses, under pain of 
contempt. Given’under our seale the xxiii of October, in me Vv 
yere of our consecration, anno 1526.” Ans 

- Another commission, in like manner and same form, was Mie to 
the’ three other archdeacons, viz. Middlesex, Essex, and 
Colchester, oid the execution of the same matter, under; the 
bishop’s seal. fey. : 

It is very plain, that. the Bishon of London’s prohibition was 
very little regarded, and not very readily obeyed ; the bishops and 
clergy, therefore, made great complaints to the king of this trans- 
lation, on which his majesty resolved to take this matter into con- 
sideration himself. In 1533, the Convocation met, and among 
other things, decreed, that the Scripture should be translated 
into the vulgar REDS but at that tune? it was not carried into 
execution. 

_ 1535.—The first edition of the whole Bible in the English ee 
guage, being the translation by Miles Coverdale, was ‘published 
by Grafton. This noble work was printed abroad, probably at 
Paris, or as some think, at Marsburgh, in Hessia: for Francis I, 
king of France, granted a license to Richard Grafton and Edward 
Whitchurch, to print an English Bible there. Six copies were 
presented to Archbishop Cranmer and Lord Cromwell. It was a 
folio, dedicated to the king in the following manner :— 3 

Unto the moost victorious prynce and our moost gracyous 
soveraygne lord eyes Henry the eyghth, kynge of Englande 
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and of France, Lorde of Irelande, &c. Defendour of the fayth, 
and under God the chefe suppreme heade of the church of 

Englande. | | 
The ryght and just administracyon of the lawes that God gave 
unto Moses and unto Josua: the testimonye of faythfulness that 
God gave of David: the plenteous abundaunce of wysedome that 
God gave unto Salomon: the lucky and prosperous age with the 
multiplicacyon of sede which God gave unto Abraham and Sara 
his wyfe, be geven unto you, moost gracyous prynce, with your 
dearest just wyfe and moost vertuous pryncesse quene Jane. — 

Amen.—This dedication is thus subscribed, ' 

Your grace’s humble subjecte and daylye Oratour, 

Myles Coverdale.”* 


In this dedication he tells his majesty that “The blynd bishop 
of Rome no more knew what he did when he gave him this title, 
Defender of the Faith, than the Jewish bishop, Cayphas, when he 
prophesied that it was better to put Christ to death, than that: all 
the people should perish: that the pope gave him this title be-— 
cause his highness suffered his bishops to burne God’s word, the 
root of faith, and to persecute the lovers and ministers of it, 
where in very deed he prophecyed, that by the righteous admi- 
nistration of his grace the faith should be so defended, that God’s 
word, the mother of faith, should have its free course thorow all 
Christendome, but especially in his grace’s realme: that his grace — 
in very deed should defende the faith, yea even the true faith of — 
Christ, no dreames, no fables, no heresye, no papistical inventions, 
but the uncorrupt faith of God’s most holy word; which, to set 
forth, his highness with his most honourable council applied all 
studie and endeavour.” : | ¥ 

He next observed to his majesty, that “ Forsomuch as the i 


* Coverdale was a native of Yorkshire, and afterwards professed of the : 
house of Austin Friers in Cambridge, of which Dr. Barnes was prior, who was 
burnt for pretended heresy. One of this name took the degree of bachelor of 
canon. law, A. D. 1530; but this seems too late for our Coverdale. However, 
entertaining the same opinions with his prior, and finding himself in danger — 
by so doing, he fled beyond sea, where he chiefly applied himself to the study 
and translation of the Holy Scriptures. ; 
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word of God is the only truth that driveth away all lyes, and 
discloseth all juggling and deceit, therefore is our Balaam of 
Rome so loth that the Scripture should be known in the mother- 
tongue, lest if kings and princes (especially above all other) were 
exercysed therein, they should reclaim and chalenge again their 
due authority, which he falsely hath usurped so many years, and 
$0 to tie him shorter; and lest the people, being taught by the 
word of God, should fall from the false fayned obedience of him 
and his disguised apostles unto the true obedience commanded by 
God’s own mouth, as namely, to obey their prince, their father 
and mother, &c. and not to step over them to enter into his 
painted religions. For that the Scripture declareth, most abun- 
dantly, that the office, authoritie, and power given of God unto 
kings is in-earth above all other powers: that, as ther is nothing 
above God, so is ther no man above the king in his realme; but 
that he only under God is the chief head of all the congregation 
and church of the same. And in token that this is true, he said 
ther hath been of old antiquitie, and was yet unto that day, a 
loving ceremonie used in our realme of England, that when the 
king’s ‘subjects read his letters, or begun to talk or discourse of 
his majestie, they moved their bonnets for a sign and token of 
reverence unto him, as to their most sovereign lord and head 
under God, which thing no man used: to do to any bishop :—that 
no priest or bishop is exempt (nor can be lawfully) from the 
obedience of his prince :—that Aaron was obedient unto Moses ; 
Eleasar and Phineas were under the obedience of Josua: that 
Nathan the prophet fell down to the ground before king David ; 
he had his prince in such reverence, he made not the king for to 
kiss his foot, as the bishop of Rome maketh emperors to do, not- 
withstanding he spared not to rebuke him, and that right sharply, 
when he fell from the word of God to adultery and manslaughter : 
for he was not afraid to reprove him of his sins, no more than 
Helias the prophet stode in fear to say unto king ‘Achab, it is thou 
and thy father’s house that trouble Israel, because ye have for- 
saken the commandments of the Lord and walk after Baal; 
and as John Baptist durst say unto kynge Herode, itis not lawful 
for thee to take thy brother’s wife ?” 

He next takes notice of the intolerable injuries done unto God, 
to all princes, and the commonalties of all christian realms, since 
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« they who should be only the ministers of God’s word became 
Lords of the world, and thrust the true and just princes out of 
their rooms.” © This he imputes to “ the ignorance of the Scrip- 
ture of God, and to the light of God’s word being extinct,’ and 
God’s law being clean shut up, depressed, cast aside, and put out 
of remembrance.” But he adds, that “ By the king’s most 
righteous administration it was now found again 7 and: that his 
majesty, like another Josia, commanded straitly, that the law of 
God should be read and taught unto all the people.” ha 
As to the present ‘translation, Coverdale observes here, and in ~ 
his epistle to the reader, that “ It was neither his labour nor 
desire to have this work put into his hand, but that being. in- 
stantly required to undertake it, and the Holy Ghost moving other 
men to do the cost thereof, he was the more bold to take it in 
hand. -Besides, he considered how great pitie it was that the — 
English should want such a translation so long, and. called to his 
remembrance the adversitie of those who were not only of ripe 
knowledge, but would also with ‘all their hearts have performed 
that they begun, if they had not had impediments. According, | 
therefore, as he was desired, he: took the more upon him, he said, 
to set forth this special translation, not as a checker, reprover, OF . 
despiser of other men’s translations, but lowly and faithfully 
following his interpreters, and that under correction. Of these, 
he said he made use of five different ones, who had translated the 
Scriptures not only into Latin, but also into Dute .? Accords? 
ingly; he made this declaration, that he “ had neither wrested 
nor altered so much as one word for the maintenance of any 
manner of secte, but had, with a clear conscience, purely and 
faithfully translated out of the foregoing interpreters, having only 
the manifest truth of the Scripture before his eyes.” But because 
such different translations, he saw, were apt to offend weak minds, 
he therefore added, that “he was sure that there came more 
‘understanding and knowledge of the Scripture by these sundry 
translations than by all the glosses of our sophistical doctors. 
The readers, therefore, he said, should not be offended though 
one call a scribe that another calleth a lawyer, or elders, that 
another calleth father and mother,’ or repentance that another 
calleth penance or amendment. For if we were not deceived by 
men’s traditions, we should :find no more diversitie between these: 
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terms than between four-pence and a groat. And this manner, he 
said, he had used inthis his translation, calling it in some place 
penance that in another he called repentance; and that not only 
because the interpreters had done so before him, but that the 
adversaries of the truth might see that we abhor not this word 
penance no more than the interpreters of Latin abhor panitere 
when they read resipiscere. Only, he desired that God’s people 
be not’ blinded in their understanding, lest they believe penance 
to be aught save a very repentance, amendment, or conversion 
unto God, and to be an unfained new creature in Christ, and to 
live according to his lawe. For else shall they fall into the old 
blasphemie of Christ’s blood; and believe that, they themselves 
are able to make satisfaction unto God for their own singe" oD 
' He concluded his dedication to the king with telling his grace, 
that “ considering his imperial majestie not only to be his ‘natural 
soveraygne liege lord and chefe head of the Church: of England; 
but also the true defender and maintener of God’s lawes; he 
thought it his dutie and to belonge unto his allegiance, whem he 
had translated this Bible, not only to dedicate this translation to 
his highness, but wholly to commit it unto-him, to the intent that 
if any thing therein be translated amiss, it might stand in his 
grace’s hands to correct it, to amend it, to improve it, yea and 
clean to rejecte it, if his godly wisdom should think it necessary.” 
The same humble opinion of this his performance, he expresses 
at the close of his epistle to the reader, that “ though the Scrip- 
ture be not worthily ministered unto him in this translation, by 
‘reason of his rudeness,. yet if he was fervent in his prayer, God 
should not only send it him in a better shape, by the ministration 
of other that began it afore, but shall also move the hearts of 
‘them which as yet medled not with all to take it in hand.” 

‘By what Coverdale here says to the king, it seems plain that it 
was now allowed by his authority that the Holy Scriptures should 
be had and read in English. The same is as plainly intimated im 
a little MS. manual of devotions, which, according to the tradi- 
tion of the worthy family in which it is preserved, was the present 

of Queen Anne Boleyn to her maids of honour :—* Grante us, 
‘most mercyful father, this one of the greatest gyftes that ever 
thowe gavest to mankynde, the knowledge of ‘thie holy wille and 
gladde tidinges of oure saluation, this greate while oppressed with 
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_ the tyrannye of thy adversary of Rome and his fautors, and kepte 
close undre his Latyne Lettres, and now at length promulgate, 
publyshed, and sette at lybertye by the grace poured into the 
harte of thy supreme power our prince, as all kinges hartes be in 
thie hande, as in the olde lawe dydest use lyke mercye to thie 
people of Israell by thie hie instrument, the good king Josia, 
whiche restored the temple decayed to his former beawtie, 
abolyshed all worshippynge of images and ydolatrye, and sette 
~ abrode the lawe by the space of many hundred yeres befor clean 
oute of remembraunce.” ; ohn 
- There is a plain inconsistency with the title or preamble of the 
dedication to the king, wherein, as has been before observed, 
Coverdale mentions the king’s dearest: just wife Jane, whereas it 
is certain the king was not married to her till May 20, 1536, 
more than half a year after the date of finishing this Bible. The 
only way I can think of to reconcile this difference is thus ; that, 
after this Bible’s being finished at the press in October, Cover- 
dale, hearing from his friends in England that Queen Anne was 
declining at court, thought it prudent to defer the publication of 
it till he saw what turn affairs would take, and after the king’s 
marrying Queen Jane, who was thought to favour the Reforma- 
tion, then made the fore-mentioned dedication to the king, or 
however, altered the title of it as it stands now, and reprinted it. 
This last is the more probable, as in another copy of this transla- 
tion, which has this dedication, the text, character, and every. 
thing else alike, or the same with this, it is “ your dearest just 
wyfe and most vertuous princesse Quene Anne.” on 
The convocation of the province of Canterbury assembling June 
9, the year 1536, Dr. Heylin tells us that the clergy then agreed 
upon a form of a petition to be presented to the king, that he would _ 
graciously indulge unto his subjects of the laity the reading of the 
Bible in the English tongue, and that a new translation of it 
might be forthwith made for that end and purpose. By this it 
appears that the clergy did not approve of the translation already 
made by Tyndal and Coverdale, and that their attempt, which — 
they made two years ago to have the royal permission to make a 
new one did not succeed. . ; 
Soon after the finishing this Bible, were published by Lord 
Cromwel, keeper of the privy seal, and vicegerent to the king for 
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and concerning all his jurisdiction ecclesiastical within his realme, 
« Injunctions to the Clergy, by the authorite of the King’s High- 
nesse,” the seventh of which was as follows :==- 

« ‘That every person or proprietary of any parish churche within 
this realme shall-on this side the feast of St. Peter ad vincula 
(Aucust 1) nexte comming prouide a boke of the whole Bible, 
both in Latin and also in English, and lay the same in the quire 
for everye man that will to loke and read theron; and shall dis- 
courage no man from the reading any parte of the Bible, either in 
Latin ot English, but rather comfort, exhort, and admonish every 
man to read the same as the very word of God and the spiritual 
foode of manne’s soul, whereby they may the better knowe their 
duties to God, to their soueraigne lord the king, and their neigh- 
bour; ever gentilly and charitably exhorting them, that, using a 
sober and modest behavioure in the reading and inquisition of the 
true sense of the same, they doo in no wise stifly or eagerly 
contend to stryve one with another about the same, but referre 
the declaration of those places that be in controversie to the 
judgemente of them that be better learned.” This seems a con- 
firmation of Coverdale’s Bible. being licensed by the king, since 
by this injunction it is ordered to-be had in churches, and there 
tead by any that would, there being no other Bible in English at 
this time than Coverdale’s, Wi 

Whether the archbishop had a mind to have Tyndal’s prologues 
and notes reprinted, or the printers thought such an edition would 
sell well, we find the next year (1537) published another edition 
of the English Bible in folio, with the following title:—. - 

“The Byble, which is all the Holy Scripture, in which are 
contayned the’ Olde and Newe Testament, truely and purelye 
translated into Englysh. By Thomas Matthewe.”’ 

- At the beginning of the prophets are printed on the top of the 
page the initial letters R. G. ¢. e. Richard Grafton, and at the 
bottom E. W. é.e. Edward Whitchurch, who were. printers, and 
at whose charge and expense this impression was made. At the 
end of the Old Testament are the initial letters W. T. i.e. William 
Tyndal, as if it was translated: all by him. | 

‘However this be, Cranmer, who had been promoted to the see 
of Canterbury four years before, favoured this edition of the 
English Bible, and by his interest with lord Cromwel. not only 
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procured the toyal license for it, but that in the injunctions, 
which as the king’s vicar-general, Cromwel published the next 
year, “ the clergy should be ordered to provyde on thys syde. the , 
feaste of N. next comyng one booke of the whole Byble of the 
largest volume in English, and the same set up in some convenient 

place within their churches that they have cure of, wheras their 
parishioners might most commodiously resort to.the same. and ; 
read it; and that the charges of this book should be ratably borne 
betweene them and the parishioners aforesaid; that is to Say, 
thone half by the parson, and the other half by them,” &c. as in | 
the Injunctions, 1536, before-mentioned. . 

. A declaration was likewise published by the king, to be read 
by the curates of the several churches, wherein they were to. tell 

the people, “ that it had pleased the king’s majestie to permit. 
and command the. Bible, being translated into their mother tongue, 
to:be sincerely taught by them, and to be openly layd forth: in- 
every parish church.” But it was observed, that notwithstanding 
these injunctions, &c. the curates were very cold in this affair; 
and that therefore they read the king’s injunctions and. declara- 
tion in such a manner that scarce any body could know or under- 
stand what they read. Too many of the people, likewise, how 
fond soever they appeared to be of the holy Scriptures, made but 
an ill use of the liberty now granted them of reading or hearing 

them read in the tongue wherein they were born. Instead of 
reading this holy book to learn their duty, and to speak and act 
as Christians, they read it to satisfy their vain curiosity, and ine 
dulge their humours, and accordingly contended and disputed 
about what they read in alehouses, and other places very unfit for 
such conferences. This, therefore, was another part of the design — 
of the above-mentioned declaration, to caution the people against 
taking such indecent liberties, and to exhort them to make a 

better use of this privilege which the king had now granted them: 

Grafton, one of the undertakers of this edition, complained. to 

Lord Cromwel, that: “ there were some who did not believe that 
it had pleased the king’s grace to license it, and therefore desired 
it might ‘be licensed under the privy seal, which, he said, would 
be a defence at this present, and in time to come, for all enemies 
and adversaries of the same’ He likewise intimated to his lord- 
ship a design of printing this Bible upon him by the Dutch 
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printers in a less volume and smaller letter, that so they might 
undersell him, which might be to his and his: friends. ruin, he 
having expended on this edition 500 pounds. He, therefore, de- 
sired of his lordship to obtain for him of the Aha that “‘ none 
should print this Bible but himself for three years.” His -letter 
to Archbishop Cranmer is dated 13 August, 1537. 

' The Dutch printers, as has been said before, had a design to 
pre upon Grafton and Whitchurch their late ‘edition of the 
Enolish Bible, as they had done before Tyndal’s of the New 
Testament alone. This would have been a very great loss to 
them, as well as an injury and wrong done to the public. Of this 
design, therefore, Grafton complained, in a letter to their great 
friend the lord privy-seal. He represented to his. lordship the 
great expense they had been at in procuring this edition, no less 
than 500 pounds, a great part of which they must necessarily 
lose if the Dutch went on with their design to print it again im a 
less volume and smaller letter, and thereby to’ undersell them. 
But that not only they but the public would suffer by this act of 
piracy, since it was like to prove a very bad edition, both . for 
paper and print, and exceedingly erroneous and: incorrect; for 
that the printers were Dutchmen that could neither. speak: nor 
write true English, and were generally so covetous as not to give 
sufficient encouragement to any learned men to oversee and cor- 
rect the press. An instance of this we shad before in Joye, who 
very justly complained of the little he had allowed him for his 
pains in correcting a very faulty copy, ‘which had been made ‘so 
through the Dutchmen’s ignorance of the language, and’.their 
haste and. carelessness:in composing. Therefore Grafton desired 
the favour of Lord Cromwel.to obtain for him of the king the 
privilege of the sole printing this Bible for three years. To which 
he added'another request, that every curate might be obliged to 
have one of these Bibles, and every abbey six; by which it should 
seem as. if he intended: another impression, since the number 
already Er viz. 1,500, was no wise sufficient to answer so 
large a demand. . : ba 
- However this es a resolution.was: penal han to revise this 
edition of Matthews’s, and to print it again without the prologues 
or annotations, at which great offence was pretended to be taken, 
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as containing matters heretical, and very scandalous and defama- 
tory. For this purpose were Grafton and Whitchurch employed; 
who, because at that time there were in France better printers” 
and paper than could be had: here in England, procured the king’s 
letters.to the French king, for the liberty of printing it at Paris. 
Accordingly they had the royal license so to do, and had. almost 
_ finished their design, when, by an order of the Inquisition, dated 
December 17, 1538, the printers were inhibited under: -canonicak t 
pains to print the said English Bible, and were had before the : 
Inquisition, and charged with heresy. The English who were 
there to correct the press and take care of the impression, were 
all: forced to flee, and the impression, consisting of 2,500. books. 
in number, was seized and confiscated.. But, by the encourage- 
ment of Lord Cromwel, some of the English returned to Paris, 
and. got the presses, letters, and printing-servants, and brought — 
them over to London, where they resumed the work,. and finished 
it next year. pant a 
Mr. Thoresby mentions. the New Testament printed at Pariagll 
by Bishop Bonner’s means, in 8vo. in two columns, English and. — 
Latin, the latter of which was smaller than the other; and ob+ 
serves of it, that.in it, 1 Peter ii, 13, was rendered unto the kynge ‘ 
as, under the chefe heade. “a 
In November, 1539, the king, by his letters patent, divested to 
all and singular printers and booksellers within this his realm, &es 
appointed the Lord Cromwel, keeper of his privy-seal, to take 
special care dnd charge, “ that no manner of person or persons + 
within this his realm, shall enterprise, attempt, or set in hand to 
print any bible in the English tongue, of any manner of volume, 
during the space of five years next ensuing the date thereof, but 
only. all such as shall be: deputed, assigned, and admitted, by. the 
said Lord Cromwel.” Accordingly it appears by the. bibles 
printed thisvery year his lordship assigned others besides Grafton” 
and Whitchurch, as John Biddel, Thomas Barthlet, &c.. to pani 
bibles in the English tongue. 
1539.—The first of these printed this year is a Bible i in a — 
folio, this: is called CRANMER’S BIBLE, with the: following — 
title: “ The Byble in Englyshe, That is to saye the content of 
all the Holy Scrypture bothe of the Olde and Newe Testament, § 
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truly translated after the veryte of the Hebrue and Greke textes, 
by the dylygent studye of dyuerse excellent learned men, expert 
in the forsayde tonges. Prynted by Rychard Grafton and 
Edward Whitechurch, Cum priuilegio ad imprimendum solum, 
1539.” 

Round this title, im a border, is the following réinenmatationg 
finely cut in wood, and designed, it is said, by Hans Holbein; 
On the top of it is a representation of the Almighty in the clouds 
of Heaven, with both his hands stretched out, and two labels 
yoing from his mouth. On that going towards his right hand 
are the following words, Verbum quod egredietur de me non 
revertetur ad me vacuum, sed faciet quecunque volui.*——Esa. lv, 
His left hand points to the king (Henry VIII), who is represented 
cneeling at some distance bare-headed, and his hands lifted up 
owards Heaven, with his crown on the ground before. him, and a 


abel going out of his mouth. On the label which comes from 


he Almighty is this text, Inveni virum juxta cor meum, qui 
aciet omnes voluntates meas.t—Ac. xiii. 22. To which answers 
hat: proceeding from the king, Lucerna pedibus meis verbum 
uum.t—Psal, exix. 105. Underneath the Almighty is the king 
iain represented sitting in his throne, with his. arms before him 
it his feet. On his night hand stand two bishops bare-headed, 
ind their mitres on the ground, in token, as it should seem, of 
heir acknowledgment of the king’s supremacy. The king gives 
0 him a book shut, with these words on the cover, Verbum Dei, 
nd these words on a label going out. of his mouth, Hee precipe 
i doce.§—Tit. ii. 15, The bishop receives it bending his right 
nee. On the king’s left hand stand several of the lords temporal, 
0 one, of which he delivers a book clasped with Verbum Dei on 
he cover of it, and the following words on one label, A me. con- 
itutum est et decretum, ut in universo tmperio et regno meo tremis~ 
ant et paveant deum viventem.||—Daniel vi. 26: and on another 


* «The word that is departed from me shall not return to me again as 
vain word, but it shall effect that which I purposed.”” 

t “I have found a man after my own heart, who shall fulfil all my will.” 
t “ Thy word is a lanthorn unto my feet.” 

§ “ These things teach and exhort.” 

|| *‘ It is my ordinance and decree that in my kingdom, and whole empire 
1 men tremble at and fear the living God.” 


~ book clasped, with the words Verbum Dei on the cover of. it, and a 


man, who receives it of him bare-headed, with these words on a 
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label this text, Quod justum est iudicate, ita parvum audietis ut 
magnum.*—Deut. 1.17. The nobleman receives the book bending fr 
his left knee. Underneath the bishops stands ‘Archbishop Cran- 
mer, with his mitre on his head, and habited in his rochet org 
stole over it. Before him 1s one kneeling with a shaven crown, 7 
and habited in a surplice, to whom the archbishop delivers a 


saying to him these words as they are in a label coming out of 
his mouth, Pascite quod in vobis est gregem Christi--—1 Pet. v. 2. 
Behind the archbishop seems to stand one of his chaplains, and — 
at his feet are placed his coat of arms within a garland, the same 
with those before his life by Archbishop Parker, only here dis- 
tinguished by the crescent as the arms of a younger family. 
Under the lords temporal stands Lord Cromwel, the king’s vice-_ 
gerent, as appears by his arms placed at his feet, as the arch 
pishop’s are: his lordship is represented standing with his cap on 
and a roll of paper in one hand, and in the other a book clasped 
with Verbum Dei on the cover of it, which he delivers toa noble: 


label going out of his mouth, Diverte a malo et fac bonum, inquire 
pacem et sequere eam.{—Psalm xxxiv. 14. At the bottom, ‘on the 
right hand, is represented a priest with his square cap on ina 
pulpit, preaching to a pretty large auditory of persons of all ranks 
and . qualities, orders, sexes and ages, men, women, children, 
nobles, priests, soldiers, tradesmen, and countrymen; who a 
represented some standing and others sitting on forms, and ex- 
pressing themselves very thankful. Out of the preacher’s mouth 
goes a label with these words, “ Obsecro igitur primum omnium 
fiert obsecrationes, orationes, postulationes, gratiarum actiones- pre 
omnibus hominibus, pro regibus, &c.§—1 Tim. i. 1,2. On the 
night side of the pulpit are these words, Vivat Rex, and in labels 
coming from the people’s and children’s mouths, Vivat Rex, God 
save the King, to express the great and universal joy and satisfac- 

* ** Pronounce whatsoever is just, so may ye hear the small as well as't he 
great.”’ fh ae ae 

+ ‘ Feed the flock of Christ which is among you.”’ Laan 

{ “ Depart from evil and do good; seek peace and pursue it.” 
§ “I exhort, therefore, that, first of .all, supplications, prayers, interces- 
sions, and giving of thanks be made for all men, for kings, &e.”” | i 
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tion which all the king’s subjects, high and low, great and little, 
had, and their thankfulness to the king, for his granting them 
this privilege of having and reading the Holy Scriptures in their 
mother-tongue. On the left side are represented prisoners look- 
ing out of Abe prison grates, and partaking of this great and 
common joy.” 

' Grafton was in so much eee that we find in a ye s Foedera 
a sratenit dated Jan. 28, 1543, as follows :— 


* Pro divino servicio, de libris imprimendis. 


$$ Suber the Eighth, by the grace of God, &c. to all peraters 
of bookes within this our realme, and to all other our officers, 
ministers, and subjectes, theis our letters patents hering or seing, 
sreting.. We do you to understand, that wherein tymes past it 
hath been usually accustomed, that theis bookes of divine service, 
that.is to sey, the masse booke, the graill, the antyphoner, the 
himptuall, the portans, and the prymer, both in, Latyn and in 
Englyshe of Sarum use, for the province of Canterbury, have 
been prynted by strangiers in other, and strange countreys, 
partely to the great losse and hynderance of our subjectes, who 
both have the sufficient arte, feate, and treade of Printing, and 
by imprinting suche bookes myght profitably, and to thuse of the 
commonwelthe, be set on worke, and partely to the setting forthe 
the byshopp of Rome’s usurped auctoritie, and keping the same 
in contynuall memorye, contrary to the decrees, statutes, and 
lawes of this our realme; and_ considering also the greate ex- 
pences and provision of so necessary workes as theis arre, and yet 
the same not a little chargeable, and to thintent that hereafter we 
woll have theym more. perfectly, and faithfully, and. truly done, 
to the high honour of Almighty God, and safeguard : and quyetnes 
of our subjects, which dayly doo, and further may incurre no 
small parill and daunger of our injunctions, proclamacions, and 
lawes, by reason of not oblitterating, the seid name, and usurped 
power and authoritie of the byshopp of Rome as aforesaid : We of 
sur grace especiall have graunted, and geven privilege to our wel- 
biloved. subjects, Richard Grafton and _ Edward Whitchurch, 
sitezeins of London, that they and their assignes, and noon other. 
person nor persons, saving the said Richard, and Edward, and their 
assignes. only, have libertie to. prynte. the bookes. abovesaid, and. 
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every sorte. and. sortes of theym, -whiche either at this present 
daye arrein use, or hereafter shall be auctorised for Sarum use; 
within any. parte of oure realmes: or domynions, and that «no 
manor. of person shall -prynte the seid bookes, nor any other 
booke or bookes, that-our seid subjects at their proper expences 
shall prynte within the space of seven yeres next ensuing: the 
printing of every suche booke or bookes, so printed: by our:seid 
subjects, and either of theym; or of their assignes or any of theyms 
Wherfore we woll and commaunde you, that ye noon of you pre- 
sume to prynte any of the bookes, that our seid subjects shall 
‘have prynted as aforesaid, during the seid tyme-of this:our privi- 
lege, upon payne ’to forfeyte to. our use all suche bookes, .wher- 
soever the.same shall be founde, emprynted contrary. to the tenour 
and fourme of this-our privilege... In witness whereof, &c. witness 
our-self at Westminster the twenty-eight daye of Januarye.” © 

In.1545 he printed King Henry VIIIth’s Primer, both in Latin 

and English, with red and black ink, for which he had a patent 
which is inserted-at the end-of the Primer, expressed in much the 
same words as the preceding one of 1543... 
' In the first -year of Edward VI. Grafton was favoured with a 
special patent granted to him for.the sole printing of all the 
statute books. This is the first patent that'is. taken notice of _ by 
that diligent and accurate antiquary, Sir William Dugdale... 

There is a patent, dated Dec.-18, 1548, to R. Grafton and E. 
Whitchurch, printers,- by which they are authorised to take. up 
and provide, for one year, printers, compositors, &c. together-with 
papers; ink, presses, &c. at reasonable rates and: prices. 

In 1549, the 3rd year of Edward-VI. a. proclamation was issued, 
printed.by Grafton, for abolishing and putting:away divers books 
and images, which passed into an act of parliament, in the follow- 
ing words :— | | 
- « Whereas the King’s most excellent. majesty’ hath of late: set 
forth, and established, by ‘authority of parliament, an ,uniform; 
quiet, and godly order of common and open prayer, in a book 
intituled, “ The Book of Common Prayer ‘and Administration .of 
the Sacraments, and other Rites and- Ceremonies after the Church 
of England, to be used and observed in the said Church: of 
England, agreeable to the order of the Primitive Church, much 
more comfortable unto his loving subjects than other diversity of 
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ervice, as heretofore of long time hath been used, being in the 
aid book ordained, nothing to be read but the very pure word of 
tod, or which is evidently grounded thereon, &e.” It then pro- 
eeds to order the abolishing of all other religious books, as they 
end to superstition and idolatry ; and commands all persons to 
leface and destroy images of all kinds that were erected for reli- 
ious worship, under a penalty for any to prevent the same. In 
his proclamation are the following clauses: “ Provided always, 
hat this act, or any thing therein contained, shall not extend to 
ny image, or picture, set, or engraven upon any tomb in any 
hurch, chapel, or church-yard, only for a monument of any dead 
erson, which hath not been commonly reputed and taken -for a 
aint.” It was also enacted, that the people might still keep the 
rimers set forth by the late King Henry the eighth, provided 
hey erased the sentences of invocation, and names of popish 
aints. This act was repealed by’ Queen Mary, but King James I. 
e-established it. 

In 1558, on the death of King Edward VI, Grafton, in conse- 
uence of being king’s printer, was employed ‘to print the pro- 
lamation, by'which Lady Jane Grey was declared successor to 
he crown, by virtue of the measures that had been concerted by 
er father-in-law, the Duke of Northumberland; but on Queen 
flary’s accession to the throne, Grafton, though he had doneno more 
han discharged the duty of his’ office, lost a debt of 300/. which 
yas owing to him from the crown at ‘the time of King Edward’s 
eath, and was immediately deprived of ‘his’ patent, and John 
yawood put in his room. The reason of this deprivation, as it is 
iven in the patent granted to his successor, was, his having 
tinted the proclamation’ for declaring Lady‘Jane Grey Queen of 
ingland. This, it seems, was consideréd’ as ‘nothing less than 
igh treason in those days. Besides the loss of his debt and 
atent, he was prosécutéd and imprisoned six weeks in the Fleet 
rison. Whether this prosecution was carried on against him on 
ccount of the above-mentioned ‘proclamation, or for printing the 
sible in English, is not so evident. His reformation principles, 
f which he could not give greater proof than by encouraging the 
inglish Bible, might excite the disgust against him ; though the 
ffair of the proclamation was made the handle, as the more 
lausible and political pretence. During his confinement, or at 
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least. while he was-out of business, he employed’ himself in 
writing... The subject upon which he fell was the History of 
England an abridgment of the chronicles of which he put tghe 
ther ; but it was not printed till 1562. 

1540.—Anthony Malert age a patent for punting a folio Bible 
—Ante, p. 120. . 
_ ‘Reynold Wolfe was king’ 8 printer in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

— Ante; p. 121. 
1553 t0.1557.—John’ Day had Licenses to print works on various 
aubjents Ante, p. 122. | 

William Seres was privileged to print all psalters, primers, jae 
prayer-books. Mr. Strype speaks of him thus, “ Sir William 
Cécil, principal secretary of state to King Edward, procured for 
him, . bemg his servant, a licence to print all manner of private 
prayers, called primers, as should be agreeable to the common- 
prayer éstablished in the.court of parliament; and that none else 
should print the same. Provided, that before the said Seres, o1 
his assigns, did begin ‘to print off the same, he or they should 
present a copy thereof, to be allowed by the lords of. the privy- 
council, or by the lord chancellor for the time being, or by. the 
king’s four ordinary chaplains, or two of them. And when. the 
same was and should be from time’to time printed, that the’ said 
lords, and othér of the said. privy-council, or by the lord 
chancellor, or with’the advice of the said occupation, the reason- 
able price thereof be set, as well in sheets as bound, in like manner 
as was expressed at the end of The Book of Common Prayer.” ‘Mr, 
Strype: says, “ Seres had a privilege for the printing of all 
psalters; primers, and prayer-books; that this privilege was taken 
away by Queen: Mary, but restored by Queen Elizabeth, by the 
means of Lord Cecil, with the addition of the grant to him and to 
his son during the life of the longest liver ; this gave occasion to 
a dispute, for Seres, the father, in the latter part of his life, not 

being well able to follow his business, assigned his privilege, with 
all his’ presses, letter, &c. to Henry Denham, ‘for ‘an annuity. 
Denham engaged. seven persons out of the Company of Sta- 
tioners ‘to join with -him*in the same; but some others of the 
- Company of. Stationers at the same time endeavouring to invade 
on the- patentee’ s rights, presented a petition to the privy-council, 
wherein they pretended: that in justice it stood with the’ best 
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olicy of this realm, that the printing of all good and useful books 
hould be at liberty for every man to do, without granting or 
lowing of any privilege’ by the prince to the contrary. And 
hey said it was against law, and that the queen ought not to 
rant. any such. Seres upon this, in a petition to the lord-trea- 
urer, urged. against these men that privileges for special books. . 
vere ever granted by the prince; for that for the most part in all 
ncient books we read these words, Cum privilegio ad imprimen- 
lum. solum; and that many records might be found of the same, 
vhereby it appeared, that the prince or magistrate had ever care 
0 commit: the printing of all good books, especially of the best 
ort, to some special men well known and tried for their fidelity, 
kill, and ability = examples whereof might be shewed as well in 
England as other christian countries. And that the reason hereof 
was, that printing of itself was most dangerous and pernicious if 
t were not straitened and restrained by politic order of the prince 
yr magistrate. This affair at last was made up by a friendly 
igreement. The expedient was this, that those that had privi- 
eges were to grant some allowances unto the Company of Sta- 
tioners, for the expenses attending ‘of this dispute, and the future 
maintenance of their poor. Thus Seres, who had the privilege of 
printing primers and psalters, and all books of private prayer, 
yielded the best part of the said privilege for the relief of the 
whole Company, out of that privilege reserving only the little 
primer and -psalter. Several other Stationers in like manner 
granted 1 many of their copies for the same purpose. 

1560.—Richard Jugge and John Cawood, meg lt to Queen 
Elizabeth — Ante, p- 124. 

~ John Cawood had a patent referred to i in page 127. 

wy The Queen, to all whom it ‘may concern, sends greeting. 
Know ye, that of our special favour, &c. for the good, true, and 
acceptable service of our beloved John Cawood, printer, alveady 
performed, by these presents for'us, our heirs, and successors, we 
do give and grant to the said John Cawood, the office of “our 
printer of all and singular our ‘statute books, acts; proclamations, 
injunctions, and other volumes and things, under ‘what name or 
title soever, either ‘already or hereafter to be’ published in the ~ 
English language. Which office is now vacant, and in our dis- 
posal, forasmuch as R. Grafton, who lately had and exercised that 
office; hath forfeited it by printing a certain proclamation, setting 
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forth:that one Jane, wife of Guilford Dudley, was Queen of. Eng- 
land, which J ane is indeed a false traitor, and not Queen. of 
England ; ; and by these presents we constitute the said John 
Cawood our printer, in the premises, to have and exercise, by 
himself, or sufficient deputies, the said office, with all the profits 
_ and adyantages any way appertaining, thereunto, during his 
- natural life, in as ample manner as R.. Grafton or any others 
have, or ought to have, enjoyed it heretofore. 

4 Wherefore we prohibit all our subjects, whatsoever and where- 
soever, and all other persons whatsoever, to print, or cause to be 
printed, either by themselves or others, in our dominions, or out 
of them, any books or volumes, the printing of which is granted 
to the aforesaid J ohn Cawood; and that none cause to be reprinted, 
import, or cause to be spied or sell within our kingdom, any 
books printed i in our dominions by the said John Cawood, or 
hereafter to be printed by him in foreign parts, under the penalty 
of fforteting all such books, Kc. 

“ And we do grant power unto John Cawood, and’ his assigns, to 
seize and confiscate to. our use all such books, &c. as he or they 
shall find so prohibited, without let or hindrance ; and to enjoy 
the sum of 6/, 13s. 4d. per annum, during life, to be received out 
of our treasury. And whereas our dear brother, Edward VI.&c. 
did. grant unto Reginald Wolf the office of- printer and. bookseller 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; we, out of our abundant grace, &c. 
for ourselves, heirs, and successors, do give and grant to the said 
John Cawood the said office, with the fee of 16s. 8d. per annum, 
and all other profits and advantages thereto belonging, - ‘to be 
entered upon immediately after the death of the aforesaid 
Reginald, and to be enjoyed by him during his. natural life, in as 
full and ample manner as the said Reginald now has, and .ex- 
ercises that office, &c. Given at Westminster, 29 Dec. 1553.” 

In 1555 the following proclamation against, wicked. and sedi- 
tious books was printed by him, and Assued_ by order of Philip 
and Mary. 
| “ Whereas dyvers hookes, filled both with heresye, sedition, and 
treason, have of late, and be dayly brought into this realme, out 
of forreigne countrys, and places beyond the seas, and some also 
covertly printed within this realme, and cast abroade m sundry 
partes thereof, whereby not only God i is dishonoured, but also an 
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.e king and queen’s majesties; for’ redress thereof, doth by this 
1yr. present’ proclaymation declare and publysh to all theyr sub- 
ctes, that whosoever shall, after the proclaymation hereof, be 
yund.-to-have-any of the sayd wicked and: seditious bookes, or 
mdyng them,’ do not forthwith burne the same, without showing 
rreadyng the same to any other person, shall in that case bee 
sputed.and taken for a rebell, and: shall without delaye be exe- 
uted: for. that.-offence, according to thorder of) martiall law. 
even at-oure manor of sainct Jameses, the sixt day of June.” 

-The- same year, viz. 1555, he printed a proclamation in’ the 
lowing »words :— : 

«« Whereas -by the-statute ite inthe secunde yeare of Kinge 
lenrye-IV. concerning the repressynge of heresies, there is or- 
eyned.and provyded, of greate ‘punyshment, not only for the 
uthors,makers, and wryters of bookes, conteynynge wycked doc- 
yne, and. erronious and heretycall opynions, contrarye to the 
utholyque ffaythe, and determynatyon of the holye churche, and 
‘kewyse for the fautours and. supporters, but also for suche as 
hall have, or keape any suche bookes or wrytings, and not make 
elyvery of them to the ordenarye of the dyoces, or his mynisters, 
ithyn.a certeyne tyme lymytted in the sayd statute, as by the 
vyde: statute more. att large it. dothe. appeare ; whych ‘acte, or 
atute;*bemg by. aucthorytie of parlyament of late revyved, was 
so.openly, proclaymed to thynte the subjects of the realme upon 
uche proclamatyon, : should the rather. eschue the daunger and 
enaltie of the sayde statute, and as yet nevertheless in moste 
artes of the realme, the same ys neglected and lytle regarded : 

« The Kynge and Quene, our soveraigne lorde and lady, there- 
re moste entirely and earnestly tenderynge the preservation and 
aulsty,.as well of the soules as of the bodyes, landes, and sub- 
taunce,: of all their good lovynge subjectes, and others, and 
ryndynge to root oute and extinguishe all false doctryne and 
eresyes, and other occasyons of scismes, dyvisyons, and sects, 
nat. come by the same heresies, and false doctryne, straightly 
harge: and command that no person or persons of what estate, 
egree, Or. condytion. soever he or they be, from henceforthe pre- 
ume to bringe, or convey, or cause to be broughte and conveyed 
ato this. realme anye bookes, wrytinges, or workes hereafter men- 
yoned: that ys to saye, any booke, or bookes, wrytinges, or 
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workes, made or sett fourthe by, or in ‘the name of Martyn 
Luther; or any booke, or bookes, wrytinges, or workes, made or 
sett forthe by, or in the name of Oecolampadyus, Sivinglius, John 
Calvyn, Pomerane, John Alasco, Bullynger, Bucer, Malancthon, 
Barnardinus, Ochinus, Erasmus Sarcerius, Peter Martyr, Hughe 
Latymer, Roberte Barnes, otherwyse called Freere’ Barnes, John 
Bale, otherwyse called Freere Bale, Justus Jonas, John Hoper, 
Miles Coverdale, William Tyndale, Thomas Cranmer, late Arche- 
byshop of Canterburye, Wylliam Turner, Theodore Basyll, other- 
wyse called Thomas Beacon, John Frythe’ Roye, arid the book 
commonly called Halles Cronycles; or any of ‘them in the Latyn 
tonge, Duche tonge, English tonge, Italyan tonge, or French 
tonge; or any other lyke booke, paper, wrytinge, or wourke, 
made, prynted, or sett forth by any other persone, or persons, 
conteynynge false doctryne, contrarye, and agayhste the Catho- 
lyque faythe, and the doctryne of the Catholyque churche. ©” 
* And also, that no persone, or persons, presume to wryte, 
prynte, utter, sell, reade, or keape, or cause to be wrytten, 
prynted, uttered, rede, or kepte, any of the sayde bookes, papers, 
workes, or wrytings, or any booke, or bookes, wrytten or prynted 
in the Latten or Englyshe tonge, concernynge the common. ser- 
vice and ministratyon, sett forthe in Englyshe, to be used i in the 
churches of this realme, in the tyme of ‘Kinge Edward the VI, com- 
monly called the communyon booke, or books of common service, 
and orderynge of mynisters, otherwyse called, the booke ‘sette 
forthe by the aucthorytie of parlyament for common prayer, and 
admynistration of the sacraments, to be used in the mother tonge, 
wythin the churche of Englande, but shall wythin the space of 
fyftene dayes next after the publicatyon of ‘this proclamatyon, 
brynge, or delyver, or cause the sayde bookes, wrytings, and 
works, and everye of them remayneinge in their custodies, and 
kepinge, to be broughte, and delyvered to thordinarye of the 
dioces, wheré suche books, works; or wrytings be, or remayne, to 
his chauncelloure, or commyssaryes, withoute fraude, colour, or 
deceipte, at the sayde ordinaries will and disposition to be burnte, 
or otherwyse to be usyde, or orderyd by the said ordenaries, as’ 
by the cannons and spirituall lawes it is in that: case lymyted, 
and apoynted, upon payne that everye offendor contrary to this 
proclamatyon, shali incurre the daunger and penalties coriteyned 
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the sayde statute, and as they will avoide their majestyes highe 
lignatyon | and aeae and further awnswer att thire utter- 
st periles. 

« And their royéatyes by this iedomnaeyon wersth full power 
d ‘auethorytie to all byshops, and ordynaryes, and all justices 
peace, mayors, sheriffes, baylyftes of cyties, and townes. cor- 
rate, and other hedde offycers within this realme, and the 
mynions theirof, and expressleye commaundeth and’ willethe 
same, and everye of them, that they, and everye of theim; 
thin their several lymyts and jurisdictions, shall, in the defaulte 
d neglygence of the said: subjects, after the sayd fyftene dayes 
pyred, enquyer, and serche oute the’ sayde bookes, wrytings, 
d works, and for this: purpose enter into the howse, or howses, 
»ssetts, and secrete places of every person of whatsoever degre, 
inge negligente in this behalf, and suspected to kepé anye suche 
oke, wrytinge, or workes, contrarye to this proclamation. | 

“ And that the saide justices, mayors, sheryffs, baylyffs, and 
her hede officers above specified, and every of them, within 
eir sayde lymytes and jurysdictions, fyndinge anye of the sayde 
bjectes negligent and faultie in this behalfe, shall commytte 
erye suche offendour to warde, theire to-remayne withoute 
yle, or maynepryse, tyll the same offendour, or offendours, have 
seavid suche’ punyshment as the said statute dothe lymitté and 
poynte in this behalfe. Geven under our signes manuell, at 
re honour of Hampton Courte, the xiiith sinh of Ju une, the 
rste and seconde yeres of our reignes.” 

We find in Dugd. Orig. Jurid. p:59°and. 60, the following 
ences: “A special licence to Richard Tathille, or Tottel, 
izén, stationer, and printer, of London, for him and his : assigns, 
imprint, for the space: of seven years next ensuing ‘the date 
reof, all manner of books of the temporal law, called the common 
w; so as the copies be allowed, and adjudged meet to be printed 
one of the justices of the law, or two serjeants, or three ap- 
entices of the law, wheréof the one to be a reader in court. 
ad’ that none other shall imprint any book, which the said 
chard Totell shall first take and imprint, during the said term, 
on pain of forfeiture of all such books.” T. R. apud Westm. 12 
pril, 7 Edward VI. p.3. “ A licence to Richard Tottle, sta- 
mer, of London, to imprint, or cause to be imprinted, for the 
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space of, seven, years»next: ensuing, all manner of books which 
touch or concern, the.common law, whether already imprinted,. or 
not.” TT. R.apud Westm. 1 Maii, Pat. 2, and 3 Phil. and Mary, 
p- 1. “ Licence to, Richard Tottell, citizen, printer, .and stationer, 
of London,, to print.all manner of books, touching the common 
laws of England, for his life.” T. R. 12 Jan. Pat. 1 Eliz. p. 4. _ 

. There was. a patent ready drawn for Queen Elizabeth’s signing 
for seven years, privileging Richard. Tothill, stationer, to imprint 
all. manner. of books or tables. whatsoever, which touched or. con- 
cerned. cosmography, or.any part thereof; as geography, or topo-_ 
graphy, writ in the English tongue, or translated out of any, other 
language into, English, of whatsoever countries they treated, and 
whosoever was,the author. . But -whether. this.was ever. actunla 
signed or.not, is uncertain. | 

.1566.—-In, the. year.1566, John Audeley printed the follduaiall 
pacialatey he decreed, by the court of Star-chamber, high commission 
court,.for the reformation of divers disorders in printing and utter= 
ing of books, dated fromthe Star-chamber, June 29, 1566. ! 

. L. “That no. person should. print, or cause to be printed,..or 
bring,..or procure: to be brought into the realm printed, any 
book. against the force and meaning of any ordinance, prohibition, — 
or commandment, contained, or to be contained, in any the statutes 
or laws, of. this, realm,, or in any injunctions,, letters, patents, » or 
ordinances, past. or. set forth, or to be past or set: forth, aby. the 
Queen’s grant,.commission,, or authority. 

IL. « That whosoever should. offend against: the. said ordi- 
nances, should forfeit all.such books and copies; and from thence- 
forth should never. use,. or..exercise, .or. take. benefit by any. using 
or exercising, the. feat of printing ; and to ‘sustain three months 
Imprisonment, without. bail.or mainprize. 

III. “ That.no person should:sell, or put to sale, bind, stitch, 
or.sow, any such books, or copies,.upon pain to forfeit. all suelt 
books, and. copies,.and for every book 20s. . 

AV. “ That, all books .so forfeited should be salt etre into 
Stationers-hall, and. there one moiety of the money forfeited. to be 
reserved, to. the.Queen’s use,. and the other moiety to be delivered 
to him, .or them, that should first. seize the books, or make com- . 
plaint thereof, to the warden. of the said company ; and all the 
books so to. be forfeited, to.be destroyed, or made:waste paper. 
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_ Vv. That it should be lawful for the wardens of the company 
for the time being, or any: two of the said company, thereto 
deputed by. the’said wardens,..as well in any ports,.or other. sus= 
pected places, to.open and: view all packs, dryfats,. maunds, .and 
other things, wherein books or paper shall be contained, brought 
into this realm, .and make search in all workhouses, shops, ware- 
houses, and. other places of -printers, booksellers, -and such as 
bring books into the realm to be sold,_or where they have reason- 
able cause of suspicion. And all books to. be. found. against. the 
said ordinances, to seize and carry to the hall, to the uses:above- 
said ; and to bring the persons. offending before the vase s-com- 
missioners.in causes ecclesiastical. | 
VI. « Every stationer, printer, bookseller, merchant, using-any 
ieades of book-printing, binding, selling, or bringing into the realm, 
should,. before the commissioners, or before any other persons 
thereto to be assigned by the: Queen’s. privy-council, .enter into 
several recognizances of reasonable sums of money to her majesty, 
with sureties, or without, as to the. commissioners: should” be 
thought expedient, that he should: truly observe all: the: said 
ordinances, well.and truly yield and pay all. such forfeitures, and 
in.no point be resisting, but in all things aiding to: the said 
wardens,. and: ‘their. deputies, for the true execution of the-pre- 
mises.” , And: this was: thus subscribed : Upon the considera- 
tion before, expressed, and upon the motion of the commissioners, 
we ofthe privy-council have. agreed this to be observed, and‘kept, 
upon the pains therein contained.—At the Star-chamber, ‘the 29 
June, anno 1566,.andthe eighth year ofthe Queen’s maj jesties reign, 


- “N, Bacon, C. 8. Winchester, R. Leicester, 
» Ey Clynton, _~E. Rogers, F. Knollys.” 
“Ambr. Cave, W. Cecyl, . 


_To, which the commissioners for. ecclesiastical. causes also 


underwrit. < We underwrit think these. ordinances meet. and 
necessary to be decreed, and observed : 


, “Matthue Cantuar. §_Ambr. Cave, - Tho: Yale, 
. Edm. London. David Lewis, Rob. Weston, 
'T. Huyckex’ 


1567 -—Henry ‘Denham ‘had a privilege granted him for Sig 
the New Testament in the Welsh tongue. 
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The 27th of March, -1563, a bill was brought into the House of | 
Commons, ‘that the Bible, and the divine service, may be 
translated into the Welsh, or British tongue, and used in the | 
churches of Wales. See Journals of the House of Commons at 
that time. Which bill expresses that, : 

«The Bishops of Hereford, Saint David’s, Muar Bongai ‘ala | 
Landaff, and their successors, shall take such order amongst 
themselves for the soule’s health of the flocks committed to their | 
charge, within Wales, that the whole Bible, containing the New | 
Testament, and the Old; with the book of Common Prayer, and 
. administration of the sacraments, as is now used within the realm 
in English, to be truly and exactly translated: into the British or 
Welch tongue. 2. And that the same so translated being by them 
viewed, perused, and allowed, be impririted to such number at 
the least, that one of every sort may be had for every cathedral, 
collegiate, and parish church, and chappel of ease, in such places, 
and countrys, of every the said diocesses, where that tongue is 
commonly spoken or used, before :the first day of March, anno 
Domini 1566. 3. That from that day forth, the whole divine 
service shall be used and said by the curates and. ministers, 
throughout all the said diocesses, where the Welch tongue is 
commonly used, in the said British, or Welch tongue, in such 
manner and form as is:now used in the English tongue, and 
differing nothing in any order or form from the English book. 
4. For the which books so imprinted, the parishioners of every the 
said parishes shall pay the one-half or moiety, and the said parson 
and vicar of every of the said parishes (where both be) or else the 
one of them, where there is but one, shall pay the other half or 
moiety. 5, The prices of which books shall be appointed and 
rated by the said. bishops, and their successors, or by three of 
them at the least. 6. The which things, if the said bishops, or 
their successors, neglect to do, then every one of them shall forfeit 
to the Queen’s majesty, her heirs, and successors, the sum of 401. 
to be levied of their goods and chattels. 4 

If. “ And one book containing the Bible, -and one other book of 
Common Prayer, in the English tongue, shall be brought, and had 
in every church throughout Wales, in which the Bible, and book 
of Common Prayer in Welch is to be had by force of this act (if 
there be none already) before the first day of March, one thousand 
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five hundred sixty-six. 2. And the same books to remain ‘in such 
convenient places within the said churches, that such as under- 
‘stand them, may resort at all convenient times to read and peruse 
the same; and also such as do not understand the said language, 
may, by conferring both tongues together, the sooner attain to the 
knowledge of the English tongue; any thing im: this act to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

- 1569 to 1600.—Thomas Tallis and William Birde had a patent 
for printing music, of which the. following is a copy : 

« Elizabeth by the grace of God, Quéne of Englande, Fiduices 

and Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. to all printers, bokesellers, 
-and other officers, ministers, and subjects,: greting. Know ye, 
that we for the especiall effection, and good will, that we :haue 
and bare to the science of musick,.:and for the aduancement 
thereof, by our letters patents, dated the x x11 of January, in the: 
xvii yere of our raigne, have graunted full priviledge and licence 
ynto our welbeloued servants, Thomas Tallis, and William Birde, 

gent. of our chappell, and to the ouerlyuer of them, and to the 
assignes of them, and of the suruiuer of them, for xx1 yeares next’ 
ensuing, to imprint any, and so many, as they will, of set songe, 
or songes in partes, either in English, Latine, French, Italian, or 
other tongues, that may.serve for musicke, either in churche or 
chamber, or otherwise to be either plaid, or soonge. And that: 
they may rule, and cause to be ruled, by impression, any paper to: 
serue for printing, or pricking of any songe or songes, and may 
sell and vtter any printed bokes, or papers of any songe, or songes, 
or any bookes, or quieres of such ruled paper imprinted. Also we 
straightly by the same forbid all printers, booksellers, sub} ects, and 
strangers, other then as is aforesaid, to do any the premisses, . Or 
to bring, or cause to be brought, of any forren realmes into any 
our dominions, any songe, or songes, made and printed in any 
} forren countrie, to sell, or put to sale, uppon paine of our dis- 
| pleasure ; and the offender in any of the premisses, for euery time 
to forfet to us, our heires, and successors, fortie shillings, and to, 
the said Thomas Tallis, and William Birde, or to their assignes; 
and to the assignees of the suruiuer of them, all, and euery the 
said bookes,. papers, songe, or songes. We have also by the same, 
willed and commaunded our printers, maisters, and wardens of the. 
misterie of Stationers, to assist the said Thomas Tallis, and William, 
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Birde, and their assignees, for the dewe executing ‘of ‘the ‘pre? 


misses.” 

Patents were’ granted by Queen Elizabeth, for printing’ ‘cards, 
almanacks,’ songs,’ and**various other works, mentioned in 
Luckombe; as follows?* — 


- Towards the' close of Queen Elizabeth’s reign’a patent was 


granted to Thomas Morley for printing musick; but it being 


much the same’ with Talis and Birde’s before mentioned,’ we - 


forbear reciting it. “Patents were also granted to John Spilman, 
to make cards; to Richard Watkins and James Roberts, to print 


almanacks; to Richard Wrighte, to print the History of | 


Cornelius Tatitus ; to John Norden, to print Speculum Britannie; 
to'‘Sir Henry Singer, touching the printing of School-books ; to 


Thomas Morley, to print songs, in three parts; to Thomas Wight | 
and Bonham Norton, to print law books; Edward Perey ‘for 


cards, &c. 


In the debates concerning monopolies, tebe that of cards was 
méntionied; Sir Walter Rawleigh blushed. Upon reading’ of the 
list ‘of patents,“ Mr. Hackwell, of Lincoln’s-Inn, stood up, and. 
asked, “ Is'not bread there ?” “ Bread !” says one, “ Bread!” says _ 
another. ‘This request seems’ strange,” says one of the mem-__ 
bers. ° “ No, ‘not in the least,” says Mr. Hackwell, “ for, if not 
speedily prevented, a@ patent for bread will be procured before the — 


next session of parliament.” 


LAW PRINTERS. 


1577.—Nicasius Yetsweirt had a patent, Nov. 18, 1577, 20th of 
Elizabeth, to print for thirty years all manner of books concerning 


the common laws of this realm. . Antd, p- 135: 

1595.—Charles, son of. the foregoing, had, in the 37th of 
Elizabeth, a like patent to print all books concerning the laws, for 
thirty years from the date of the grant ; which, however, he 
enjoyed. but one -year, as he died in the beginning of the year 
1595. Ante, p. 135. 

1599.—A special licence gave Thomas Wright, or Wight, the 
exclusive right of printing all law books for thirty years.  T. R. 
apud Westm. 10 Martii, pat. 41st Eliz. p- 4. ae ee 8 Orig. P 
61. [Ames, p. 307.] 
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ORIGIN OF ‘THE EXISTING PATENT OF KING'S» 
PRINTER. 
CurisTOPHER BarKER, and Roserr his son, hada Patent 


granted to them by Queen Elizabeth, in consideration of the father’s. 
great improvement: in the art of printing. This appearing to -be 


the origin of the present patent, I shall give it verbatim,’ as im 
Ames, and conclude the article witha copy of the patent now 
held by the King’s printer. 


Pat. 3], Eliz: Ps. 9. | 
De con::ad. offic: ‘pro: Roberto Barker. 
- Regina omnibus ad quos :&c. salutem’ ‘cum “nosy ‘per “literas.:patentes, 
magno: sigillo nostro” Angliae sigillatas, «gerentes’ datum: apud ‘castrum 
nostrum de Windesor,::vicesimo ‘octavo ‘die Septembris;* anno‘ regni nostri 
decimo nono,’ dederimus*et concesserimus dilecto:subdito nostro Christoforo 
Barker, de civitate London. impressori, “officium impressoris nostri omnium 
et singulorum’statutorum, librorum, libellorum; actuum parliamenti, procla- 


mationum, injunctionum, ac bibliorum,; et novorum’ testamentorum, quorum- 


cunque, in lingua Anglicana-alicujus translationis; cum notis, aut sine notis, 
ante tune impressorum, aut tune ‘postea per mandatum nostrum imprimen- 
dorum ; necnon omnium:aliorum librorum quorumcunque, quos nos pro Dei 
servitio in Templis hujus regni-nostri‘Angliae uti mandaveramus, aut tum 
postea uti mandaremus, ac aliorum’voluminum, ac rerum quarumcunque, 
quocunque, ‘nomine, termino. titulo, aut sensu, seu quibuscunque nominibus,. 
terminis, titulis, aut sensibus nominarentur, vocarentur, vel censerentur, aut 
eorum aliquis nominaretur, vocaretur, censeretur, aut tunc postea nominarentur, 
vocarentur,. ‘vel censerentur,. seu per parliamentum regni nostri predictum in 
Anglicana lingua, vel in Anglican&, vel alia lingua quicunque, mixta, tum 
editorum, impressorum, vel excussorum, aut tum postea edendorum, excuden- 
dorum, et ad impressionem ponendorum ; exceptis solummodo rudimentis 


. grammaticae institutionis Latine lingue:° ac ipsum Christoferum Barker, im- 


pressorem ‘nostrum omnium et singulorum premissorum fecerimus, ordinave- 


_ rimus, et constituerimus, per predictas litteras patentes, habendum, gaudendum, 


‘occupandum, et.exercendum, officium predictum prefato Christofero Barker, 


per se, vel sufficientem deputatum suum, sive deputatos suos sufficientes, 


durante vita sua: naturali, und cum omnibus proficiis, commoditatibus, 
advantagiis, preheminenciis, ‘et privilegiis, eidem officio quoquomodo spectan- 


- tibus sive pertinentibus prout, per predictas literas patentes (inter alia) in 


eisdem contenta plenius liquet et apparet :.cumque etiam prefatus Christo- 


- ferus Barker, sua propria industria, cura, et sumptibus, scientiam imprimendi 


in hoc regno nostro Anglie typis, characteribus, aliisque nonnullis instru- 
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mentis, ad officium predictum impressoris nostri pertinentibus, multo quam 
ante hac retroactis temporibus copiosius adauxerit, atq ; ornatius expresserit . 
Sciatis igitur, quod nos, de gratia nostra speciali, ac ex certA scientid, et mero 
motu nostris, dedimus, et concessimus, ac per presentes pro nobis, heredibus, 

et successoribus nostris, damus, ‘et concedimus, dilecto subdito nostro, 
Roberto Barker, filio predicti Christoferi Barker, officium i impressoris nostri 
omnium et singulorum statutorum, librorum, libellorum,~ actuum parlia- — 
menti, proclamationum, injunctionum ac bibliorum, et novorum testamen+) 
torum, quorumceunque, in lingua Anglican4 alicujus translationis, cum notis,) 3 
. aut sine notis, antehac impressorum, aut imposterum, per mandatum, pri- 
vilegium, sive authoritatem, nostri, heredum, aut successorum nostrorum, | 
imprimendorum; necnon omnium aliorum librorum quorumcunque, quds. 
nos, aut successores nostri, pro Dei servitio in templis hujus regni nostri _ 
Anglie uti mandavimus, aut imposterum uti mandaverimus, ac aliorum 
voluminum, ac rerum quarumcunque, quocunque nomine, termino, titulo, 
aut sensu, seu quibuscunque nominibus, terminis,. titulis, aut. sensibus, — 
nominentur, vocentur, vel censeantur, aut eorum aliquod nominetur, vocetur,, 
censeatur, aut imposterum vocabuntur, vel.censebuntur, seu per parliamentum 
regni nostri predicti in Anglicana lingua, vel in Anglicand, et alia lingua 
quacung; mixta, jam editorum, impressorum, vel excussorum, .aut impos-— 4 
terum edendorum, excudendorum, et ad impressionem ponendorum ; exceptis 
solummodo rudimentis grammaticae institutionis Latine lingue. Ac ipsum 
Robertum ‘Barker, impressorem nostrumomnium et singulorum praemissorum- : 
facimus, ordinamus, et constituimus, per presentes, habendum, gaudendum,. 
occupandum, et exercendum, officium predictum, una‘ cum omnibus preficuis, 4 
commoditatibus, advantagiis, preheminentiis, et. privilegiis, eidem officio, 
quoquomodo~ spectantibus sive pertinentibus, prefato Roberto Barker, et 
assignatis suis, per se vel per sufficientem deputatum suum, seu. deputatos, 
suos sufficientes, immediate post mortem, .sive.decessum dicti Christoferi. . 
Barker, pro et durante vita naturali. prefati Roberti Barker. . Et ulterius de, 
uberiori gratia nostra speciali, cert scientia, et mero motu nostris,. damus, et: °F 
concedimus; prefato Roberto Barker, durante vit& sud naturali, authoritatem, : . 
privilegium, et facultatem imprimendi omnia, et omnimoda abreviamenta 
omnium et singulorum statutorum, et actuum parliamentorum, quorumeung;, 
antehac editorum, et imposterum edendorum: Ac ulterius de uberiori gratia: a 
nostra, ex certa. scientia, et mero motu nostris,. volumus, et concedimus, quod 7 
si prefatus Robertus Barker in vita predicti Christoferi decesserit, quod tune. 
prefatus Robertus Barker, executores, administratores, . et assignati sui, per. 
se, vel per sufficientem deputatum suum, sive. deputatos suos ‘sufficientes, — 
habeant, teneant, et gauideant predictum officium i impressoris nostri, heredum, | 
et successorum nostrorum, omnium et singulorum -predictorum., librorum, : 
actuum parliamentorum, bibliorum, et ceterorum praemissorum, cum omni-> — 
bus. commoditatibus feodis, et privilegiis predictis,. pro..et durante termino: - 
quatuor. annorum. proxime et immediate sequentium post mortem prefati: 


i 


“Christoferi Barker. Quare prohibemus, vetamus,. et inhibemus, omnibus et 


es 


x 
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singulis subditis nostris quibuscunque, ubivis gentium et locorum agentibus, 
et: ceteris aliis quibuscunque, ne illi, vel eorum aliquis, per se, vel per alium, 
yel alios, durante vita prefati Roberti Barker, et predictis quatuor annis, 
imprimat, seu imprimi faciat, vel faciant, infra, vel extra dominia nostra que- 
cunque, aliquod volumen, librum, aut opus, aliqua volumina, libros, ‘aut 
opera quecunque, de quibus impressio per presentes per nos conceditur pre- 
’ fato Roberto Barker ; ac quod nullos alios libros, volumina, aut opus quod- 
cunque, in vernacula aut Anglicana lingua, aut Anglicana cum aliis, ut pre- 
fertur, infra regna, seu dominia nostra, per prefatum Christoferum Barker 
impressa, aut que in futurum erunt per ipsum Christopherum, aut per pre- 
fatum Robertum Barker, aut eorum aliquem deputatum, seu assignatos suos, 
seu eorum alicujus, impressa in partibus transmarinis, aut in partibus 
forincecis imprimi faciat, vel faciant, nec ea, seu eorum aliquod, importet, 
vel importent, seu importari faciat, vel faciant, aut ea, vel eorum aliquod 
vendat, vel vendant, sub pend forisfacturae decem solidorum legalis monetae 
Anglie pro quolibet tali libro, volumine, vel opere, sic imprimendo vel 
vendendo, ac confiscationis et amissionis talium librorum, voluminum, 
operum, materiarum, et rerum quarumcunque, et eorum cujuslibet; que 
_ quidem libri, volumipa, materie, et res quecunque sic impressa, vel durante 
vita prefati Roberti Barker, et predicto termino quatuor annorum, contra 
-tenorem presentium imprimenda, aut infra hoc regnum nostrum sive dominia 
quecunque importanda, et sicut premittitur, forisfacienda et confiscanda, nos 
concessimus, ac authoritatem et potestatem per presentes, pro nobis, here- 
dibus, et successoribus nostris, concedimus prefato Roberto Barker, executo- 
; ribus, deputatis, et assignatis suis, apprehendendum, capiendum, seisiendum, 
et ad opus nostrum arrestandum et confiscandum sine impedimento, interrup- 
fione, dilatione, contradictione, seu perturbatione quacunque; vetantes 
insuper, et firmiter prohibentes, virtute et vigore presentium, nequis alius, 
_ quocunq; modo, colore, vel pretextu, librum, vel libros, aut opera quecunq ; 
per dictum Robertum Barker, executores, deputatos, seu assignatos suos 
{mprimenda de novo imprimere, vel alibi impressa vendere, aut emere 
-presumat, aut audeat, quovis modo. Et insuper de ampliori gratia nostra 
- concessimus, et licentiam dedimus, ac per presentes, pro nobis, heredibus, et 
guccessoribus nostris, concedimus, et licentiam damus, prefato Roberto. 
Barker, executoribus, deputatis, et assignatis suis, quod ipsi, vel eorum 
| aliquis, de tempore in tempus, durante vita prefati Roberti Barker, et pre- 
dicto termino quatuor annorum, operarios de arte et misterio impressoris 
capere, apprehendere, et conducere possit, vel possint, ad operandum in arte 
predict ad appunctuationem, sive assignationem prefati Roberti Barker, 
executorum, deputatorum, vel assignatorum suorum, tali tempore, et talibus 
temporibus durantibus, quo vel quibus idem Robertus, executores, deputati, 
Yel assignati sui, hujusmodi operariis egebit, vel egebunt. Concessimus 
‘etiam, ac per presentes, pro nobis, ‘heredibus, et successoribus nostris, conce- 
dimus dicto Roberto Barker, executoribus, et assignatis suis pro exercitic 
N 
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officit predicti feodum, sive annuitatem, sex librarum tresdecim solidorum et 


quatuor denariorum, habendum, et annuatim percipiendum predictum 
feodum, sive annuitatem, sex librarum tresdecim solidorum et quatuor 
denariorum prefato Roberto. Barker, executoribus, et assignatis suis, 
ad festa sancti Michaelis et Pasche, equis proportionibus solvendum, durante 
vita prefati Roberti Barker, et durante termino predictorum quatuor anno- 
rum, de thesauro nostro, ad receptam scacarii nostri Westmonasterii per 
manus thesaurarii, et camerariorum nostrorum, pro tempore existente; 
mandantes etiam, et per presentes firmiter injungendo precipientes, omnibus 
et singulis majoribus, vicecomitibus, Ballivis, constabulariis, et aliis officiariis, 
ministris, et subditis nostris quibuscunq; quod prefato Roberto, executoribus, 
et assignatis suis, in executione officii predicti, ac factione omnium et singu- 


lorum in hiis literis nostris patentibus specificatorum agendorum de tempore 


in tempus, quando necessé fuerit, sint intendentes, attendentes pariter, et 

auxiliantes in omnibus, prout decet. Eo quod express mentio, &c. 
In cujus rei, &c. teste regina apud Westmonasterium octavo die 
Augusti. 4 


King James I, May 10, 1602, in the first year of his reign, 


granted the same patent to Christopher, son of the said Robert, 
to hold the same after the death of his father, with a proviso, that 
if Christopher should die before his father, then his heirs, &c. 
should have it for four years after his father Robert’s death. 
Robert Barker of Southley, or Southlee, in the county of 
Bucks, esq. married two wives, Rachael daughter of Richard Day, 


Bishop of Winchester, by whom he had several children, and Ann, 


relict of Nicholas Cage of London. Others, ‘besides his sons, 
were concerned with him in the business of printing. July 19, 


1603, a special licence was granted to Robert for printing all the 


Statutes during his life. Mr. William Ball, in a treatise on 


printing, 1651, says, Robert Barker had paid for amending | 
or correcting, the translation of the Bible, the considerable sum of 


3,500/. &c. therefore his heirs had the right of printing it. © This 


great family had their changes in fortune, for this same Robert 


Barker lay in prison above ten years, as appears from a certificate, 
in these words : “ These are to certify whom it may concern, that 
Robert Barker, esq., was committed a prisoner to the custody of 
the Marshal of the King’s-bench, the 27th of November, 1635, 


and died in the prison of the King’s-bench, the 10th of January, 


1645.” : ; 
King James I, in the fourteenth year of his reign, anno 1616, 
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on the 11th of February, granted the same to Robert, son of the 
said Robert, for thirty years, to commence from the death of 
Robert the father. 

King Charles I, July 20, 1627, in the third of his reign, having 
notice that the several interests of the Barkers were assigned over 
to BonnamM Norton and Joun Bix, confirmed the said 
assignment to Norton and Brit. 

King Charles I, Sept. 26, 1635, in the eleventh year of his 
reign, granted the same to Charles and Matthew Barker, two 
other sons of Robert the father, after the expiration of the four 
years to Christopher’s heirs, and the thirty years to Robert their 
brother. 

Robert, to whom Queen Elizabeth granted the office for life, 
1589, died in the Queen’s-bench, January 10, 1645; so that 
Christopher’s four years ended the 10th of January, 1689. 

Robert the son’s, began January 10, 1649, and Pus January 
10, 1679. 

King Charles II, December 24, 1675, in the 27th of his reign, 
grants the same to THomas NeEwcomps and Henry Hits, for 
thirty years,* to commence after the expiration of the respective 
terms granted to the Barkers.+ 

Charles and Matthew Barker’s, began January 10, 1679, and 
expired January 10, 1709. 

Thomas Newcomb and Henry Hills, began January 10, 1709, 
and expired in 1739. 

Note.—When King Charles IT granted the office of printer, &c. 
to Thomas Newcomb and Henry Hills, there were then of the 
respective terms, formerly granted to the Barkers, thirty-four 
years unexpired. 

Note.—Also, that the same patent was eae over by the 
executors of Thomas Newcomb and Henry Hills unto John 
Baskett and others. There have been contests about the meaning 
of this patent since the Union, as Mrs. Anderson’s case, and that 
between John Baskett, esq. and Henry Parsons, &c. printed 1720. 


* Mr. Nichols says, thirty-four years. 

+ [have a small Bible (between Nonpareil and Pearl), “ Printed by John 
Bill, Christopher Barker, Tho. Newcomb, and Henry Hills, Printers to the 
“and s Most Excellent Majesty, 1678.—Cum Privimeaio. 2 __ FF, 

N 2 
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The next granted patent was to Mr. Tooke and Mr. Barber, as 
by the following petition : 


“ To the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty. 
“The humble Petition of Benjamin Tooke and John Barber, 
citizens and stationers of London, 
*« Sheweth, | | 
“ That his late majesty King Charles the second, did by his 
letters patent, under the great seal of England, bearing date at 
Westminster, the 24th day of December, in the 24th year of his 
reign, grant unto Thomas Newcomb and Henry Hills, of the city 
of London, the office of his Majesty’s Printer, for the printing of 
all Bibles, New Testaments, Books of Common Prayer of alf 
Translations, with notes, or without, Statutes, Abridgements of the 
same, Proclamations and Injunctions ; to hold to them, their 
executors and assigns, by themselves, or their sufficient deputy or 
deputies, for thirty years, from the determination of the several 
and respective estates and interests therein then formerly granted 
to Robert Barker the younger, and Charles and Matthew Barker. 
—And whereas the said office hath been usually from time to time 
granted by the crown for the term of thirty years, in reversion as 
aforesaid, 

“ Your petitioners most humbly pray your majesty would be 
graciously pleased to grant unto them the said offices and 
premises, to hold to them, their executors, and assigns, for 
thirty years, from the determination of the several and 
respective estates and interests now in being, 

“ And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray, &c. 
“It appears that this petition was received and granted the 
13th day of October 1713, the twelfth year of queen Anne. 
“ Per breve de privato sigillo. Cocks.” 


_Joun Basxert, Esq., some years ago, bought out Tooke’s 
moiety,and also that-of alderman Barber: soon after the fire, which _ 
burnt the printing house, he had a new patent gtanted him by. king 
George IT. for 60 years,* with the privilege to serve the parliament 


_* This patent was to commence after the expiration of the term then — 


existing to Mr. Baskett, viz. in January, 1739, and with its addition of 30 
years, would expire in 1769. 
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swith stationers’ wares, added to it. Thirty years of this grant was 
then conveyed, for a valuable consideration,* to Charles Eyre, esq. 


of Clapham, and his heirs. 


In the year 1769, Mr. Baskett’s term of the patent expired, and 
the consigned reversion for 30 years, being the sole property of 
Charles Eyre, esq. he took possession of the same, and appointed 


William Strahan, sen. esq. his printer, who, in 1770, purchased a 
- ghare of the patent. He died in 1785, in the 71st year of his age ; 


and was sueceeded by his third son, Andrew; now one of the 
joint patentees, as printer to his majesty; having also the patent 


of law printer. See p. 184. 


The following is a summary account of the rise and progress of 


‘the patent of king’s printer, as before given in detail. 


1889 «Tn 1589, the grant from queen Elizabeth to iS gee 
and Robert Barker, for life. 

1602 ‘Ta 1602, the grant from James I, to Christopher, son of 
Robert, last named, which provided, that if he died before 
his father, his heirs, &c., should possess the right for four 
years after the death of his father: and it so happened 
that Christopher did die before his father. 

1645 In 1645, the father, Robert, died, therefore four years 

_* yemained due as provided to Christopher’s heirs. 

1649 In 1616, James I granted the reversionary right of 

39 patent to Robert, another son, for thirty years, which 

—— expired in 1679. 

In 1627, Charles I confirmed an assignment of the 
patent from the Barkers to Norton and Bill: and 

In 1635, granted to Charles and Matthew Barker, two 
other sons of Robert, another thirty years patent, to com- 
mence after the expiration of the four years’ right, vested 
in the heirs of Christopher before-mentioned, and the 
thirty years granted by James I, to the before-mentioned 


r 1709 Robert Barker, which continued it down to 1709. 


‘In 1675, Charles II granted to Newcomb and Hills, 
30 thirty years in addition to the grants conferred on the 


_. Jyaq. Barkers. These patentee appear to have survived the 


1739 
_ grant but a short time, ag it was assigned over by their 


executors to Mr. John Baskett. 
* £.10,000.—Lemoine. 
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1739 In 1713, Queen Anne granted another patent to Tooke 
30 and Barber, for thirty years, “ which,” as was explained | 


oe 


at the time by a public advertisement, “‘ was to commence 


at the expiration of the term then existing to Baskett, 
namely, 1739.”* But this reversionary interest. was 
bought up by Baskett, who afterwards obtained a further 
renewal for sixty} years, thirty of which, were conveyed 


for the sum of 10,000/.{ to Charles Eyre, esq. This 


1769 comes down to 1769, when Mr. Eyre came into posses-_ 


sion. Mr. Strahan in the following year purchased a 


share in the patent, which expired in 1799, when a 
new patent for the usual term, was granted to Mr, Eyre. 


1799 and the present Mr. Strahan, including also’a new partner 
30 in the person of Joun REEVEs, esq., who thus became 
1829 a sort of /ay-brother of our profession, by means of Mr. 


Pitt, as a reward for some political services which he 


had rendered to the cause of that statesman. Mr. 
Reeves embarked pretty largely in his new profession of 
Prayer-book and Bible-printing, until his interest in the 
Patent was purchased by Mr. Strahan. 
This mode of requiting political services in the late reign, gave 
rise to some parliamentary inquiries, which produced the follow- 
ing :— 


COPY OF THE PATENT. 


GEORGE the Third by the grace of God of Great Britain France and 
Ireland King Defender of the Faith and so forth, TO all to whom these 
Presents shall come Greeting: WHEREAS Our Royal Ancestor George the 


* See ‘Evening Post,’? Oct. 17th, 1713, N. i,.73. 

+ This appears to be an inaccuracy which has escaped both Lemoine and 
Nichols, since a further renewal of sixty years, would have continued the 
grant until 1829: and in addition to this. Teason, the copy of the patent of 
1799, it will be seen, recites Mr. Baskett’s, as for thirty years. It is, there- 


fore, probable that the passage should have stood thus: Mr. Baskett having - 


purchased Tooke and. Barber’s term of thirty years, obtained a further 


renewal of thirty years, which gave him a total of sixty years, the last thirty _ By: 


me) 
‘ 


of which, were conveyed, &c. &c. 
} Lemoine, 77. 
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First late King of Great Britain, &c. by his Letters Patent under his Great 
Seal of Great Britain, bearing date.at Westminster the 15th day of December 
in the second year of his Reign, for himself his Heirs and Successors, did 
give and grant to his beloved and. trusty John Baskett, of his City of 
London, Bookseller, his executors and assigns, the Office of Printer to the 
said late King His Heirs and Successors, of all and singular Statutes, Books, 
small Books, Acts of Parliament, Proclamations and Injunctions, and Bibles 
and New. Testaments whatsoever, in the English tongue or in any other 
tongue whatsoever of any translation, with notes or without notes ; and also 
of all Books of Common-Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of England, in any volumes what- 
soever theretofore printed by the Royal Typographers for the time’ being, or 
thereafter to be printed by the command privilege or authority of Him His 
Heirs or Successors; and also of all other Books whatsoever which He had 
commanded or should command or His Heirs or Successors should command 
to be used for the service of God in the Churches of that part of His Realm 
of Great Britaid called England ; and of all other books volumes and things 
whatsoever, by whatsoever name term title or meaning, or by whatsoever 
names terms titles or meanings they were named called or distinguished, or 
any of them was named called or distinguished, or thereafter should he 
named called or distinguished thentofore printed by the Royal Typographers 
for the time being, or then already by the Parliament of Great Britain in the 
English tongue or in any other mixed tongue, published printed or worked 
off, or thereafter to be published worked off or put to the press, by the com- 
mand privilege or authority of Him His Heirs or Successors (except only the 
Rudiments of the Grammatical Institutions of the Latin Tongue): To have 
enjoy oceupy and exercise the said Office, together with all profits, commo- 
dities, and advantages, pre-eminences and privileges to the same Office in 
anywise belonging or appertaining to the said John Baskett his executors and 
assigns, by him or themselves, or by his or their sufficient deputy or deputies, 
for the term of 30 Years, to commence and be computed from and imme- 
diately after the expiration or other determination of the several and 
respective estates and interests in the said Office before that time granted by 
Our Royal Predecessor Ann Queen of Great Britain, by Her Letters Patent 
made under her Seal of Great Britain, bearing date at Westminster the 13th — 
day.of Qctober, in the 12th year of her Reign to her beloved subjects 
Benjamin Tooke and John Barber, of Her City of London, Booksellers, and 
each of them their and each of their executors and assigns, to have enjoy 
exercise and occupy the said Office to the said Benjamin Tooke and John 
‘Barber for the term of 30 Years, to commence and be computed from and 
immediately after the expiration or other sooner determination of the several 
and respective estates and interests before that time granted by Our late 
Royal Predecessor Charles the Second, late King of England Scotland France 
and Ireland, by his Letters Patent made under his Great Seal of Engiand 
bearing date at Westminster the 24th day of December in the 27th year of 
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his reign, to his beloved subjects Thomas Newcomb and Henry Hills; t6— 


have enjoy exercise and occupy the said Office to the said Thomas Newcomb 
and Henry Hills for the term of 30 Years, which last mentioned term of 30 
Years begun at and from the 10th day of January 1709: as by the said Letters 
Patent made to the said John Baskett, amongst other things in the same con- 


tained, relation being thereunto had, will more plainly and at large appear: 


NOW know ye, That We, for divers good causes and considerations Us at this 
time specially moving, of Our special grace certain knowledge and mere 
motion, Have given and granted, and by these Presents for Us Our Heirs and 


Successors, Do give and grant unto Our beloved and trusty John Reeves of — 
Cecil-street within the Liberty of the Savoy parcel of Our Duchy of 


Lancaster, George Eyre of Lyndhurst in Our County of Hants, and Andrew 
Strahan of Our City of London, Stationer, and each of them their and each 
of their executors administrators and assigns, the Office of Printer to Us Our 
Heirs and Successors, of all and singular Statutes, Books, small Books, Acts 
of Parliament, Proclamations and Injunctions, Bibles and New Testaments 
whatsoever, in the English tongue or in any other tongue whatsoever of any 
translation, with notes or without notes; and also of all Books of Common- 
_ Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Church of England, in any volumes whatsoever heretofore printed by 


the Royal Typographers for the time being, or hereafter to be printed by the — 
command privilege or authority of Us Our Heirs or Successors; and also of — 


all other books whatsoever which We have commanded or hereafter shall 


_ command, or Our Heirs or Successors shall command to be-used for the ser- _ 
vice of God in the Churches of that part of Our Realm of Great Britain éalled — 


England, and of all other books volumes and things whatsoever, by what- 
soever name term title or meaning, or by whatsoever names terms titles or 
meanings they are named called or distinguished, or any of them is named 


called or distinguished, or hereafter shall be named called or distinguished, — 


heretofore printed by the Royal Typographers for the time being, or by the 
Parliament of Great Britain, in the English tongue or in any other mixed 


tongue, already published printed or worked off, or hereafter to be published — 


worked off or put to the press, by the command privilege or authority of Us 
Our Heirs or Successors; (except only the Rudiments of the Grammatical 
Institutions of the Latin tongue): And them the said John Reeves, George 
Eyre, and Andrew Strahan, and their Executors and Assigns, printer to Us 
Our Heirs and Successors, of all and singular the premises, We make ordain 
and constitute by these Presents, to have enjoy occupy and exercise the said 
Office, together with all profits: commodities and advantages, pre-eminences 
and privileges to the said Office in anywise belonging or appertaining, to the 
said John Reeves, George Eyre,. and Andrew Strahan, their Executors. and 
Assigns, by themselves or by their sufficient Deputy or Deputies, for and 


during the term of Thirty Years, to commence and be computed from ard — 


_ Immediately after the expiration or other determination of the Estate and 
interest in the said Office before granted to the said John Baskett’ hig 


te 


| 
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Executors and Assigns, or when 6r as soon as the said Office shall be Vacant 
and shall happen by any means whatsoever td be in Our hands, in the same 
manner as if such Grant had not been made: AND further, We of Our more 
abundant grace certain knowledge and mere motion Do give and grant to the 
said John Reeves, George Eyre, and Andrew Strahan, and each of them, their 
and each of their Executors Administrators and Assigtis, during the same 
term of 30 Years last above mentioned, authority privilege and faculty of 
printing all and all manner of Abridgments of all Statutes and Acts of Parlia: 
ment whatsoever published or hereafter to be published: AND in order that 


no one do presume to impede or in anywise disturb the said John Reeves; 
- George Eyre, and Andrew Strahan, or either of them, their or either of their 


_ Executors Administrators or Assigns, during the aforesaid term to them 


granted in the said Office, in rightfully and duly éxercising their said Office; 


or to do any thing whatsoever, whereby the profits which may accrué to thé 


said John Réeves, George Eyre, and Andrew Strahan, or any of them, their or 
either of their Executors Administrators or Assigns, by reason of the said 
Office, may be diminished, We prohibit and enjoin and by these presents for 
Us Our Heirs:and Successors forbid all and singular the subjects of Us Our 
Heirs ani Successors, whatsoever and wheresoever abiding, and all others 
whatsoever, that neither they nor any of them, neither by themselves or by 


~ any other or others during the said last-mentioned term of 30 Years, print or 


cause to be printed within that part of our Realm of Great Britain called 
England, any volume book or work, or any volumes books or Works, thé 
printing of which We by these presents have granted to the said Johii Reeves, 
George Eyre, and Andrew Strahan, their Executors and Assigns, nor ‘any 
Bibles or New Testaments in the English tongue of any translation, with 
notes or without notes, nor any Books of Common Prayer and Administration 
‘of the Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of England, 


nor any other books, by Us Our Heirs or Sucée3sors for the service of God in 


the Churches of Us Our Heirs or Successors’commanded or to be commandéd 
to be used, nor import or cause to be imported, sell Or cause to be sold any 


books volumes or works whatsoever, in the English tongue or in the English 


mixed with any other tongue whatsoever, printed in parts beyond the seas, or 
in foreign parts out of that part of Our Realm of Great Britain called Eng- 


and, being such as have been or may be lawfully printed by the said John 


Reeves, George Eyre, and Andrew Strahan, or either of them, their or either © 
of their Administrators Executors or Assigns, or their or either of their 
eel or aiheigah by virtue of these oS capa the Catia and 
provided, er that may be hereafter provided; Porbidaing also, and by these 
presents for Us Our Heirs and Successors firmly prohibiting and enjoining, 
that no other shall’in any manner or by any colour or pretext whatsoever 
présume or dare to reprint in any manner whatsoever, or purchase, elsewhere 
printed, ‘any book or books or any work or works whatsoever, ‘that may be 
printed by the said John Reeves, George Eyre, and Andrew Strahan, oreither 
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of them, their or either of their Executors Administrators or Assigns by 
virtue of these Presents: AND further, of Our more abundant grace We have 
granted and given licence and by these Presents We do for Us our Heirs and 
Successors grant and give licence to the said John Reeves, George Eyre, and 
Andrew Strahan, them and each of them, and to their and each of their 
Executors Administrators and Assigns, that they or any of them during the. 
aforesaid term to them above granted, may take retain and hire Workmen in 
the art and mystery of Printing, to work in such art or mystery at the ap- 
pointment and by the assignment of the said John Reeves, George Eyre, and 
Andrew Strahan, their Executors or Assigns, for such time or times during 
which the said. John Reeves, George ,Eyre, and Andrew Strahan, their 


Executors or Assigns or any of them, shall want such Workmen, We have. 


also given and granted, and by these Presents for Us Our Heirs and Succes- 
sors, do give and grant to the said John Reeves, George Eyre, and Andrew 
Strahan, and each of them, their and each of their Executors Administrators 


and Assigns, for exercising the said Office, a Fee or Annuity of 6/, 13s. 4d. of 


lawful Money of Great Britain, by the year, To have and annually receive the 
said Fee or Annuity of 6/. 13s. 4d. to the said John Reeves, George Eyre, and 
Andrew Strahan, their Executors Administrators and Assigns, at the Feasts 


of Easter and St. Michael the Archangel, to be paid in equal portions during 


the said term of 30 Years above by these Presents granted, from the Treasury 
of Us Our Heirs and Successors, at the Receipt of our Exchequer at West- 


minster, by the hands of the Commissioners of our Treasury, or the Treasurer _ 


and Chamberlain of Us, Our Heirs and, Successors for the time being; 
Commanding and by these Presents for Us Our Heirs and Successors firmly. 


enjoining and ordering all and singular Mayors. Sheriffs Bailiffs Constables 
Officers Ministers and Subjects whatsoever, of Us Our Heirs and Successors, _ 
that they be, from time to time when there shall be occasion, assisting 


attendant and aiding, as they ought, to the said John Reeves, George Eyre, 
and Andrew Strahan, their Executors and: Assigns, in the execution of the 
aforesaid Office, and in the doing of all and singular the things specified in 
these Our Letters Patent to be done: PROVIDED always, and Our Will and 


Pleasure nevertheless is, that these our Letters Patent are and shall be 
deemed to be made and granted, and to be valid and effectual only upon con- 


dition that the said John Reeves, George Eyre, and Andrew Strahan, their 


Executors and Assigns, from time to time and. at all times during the term 


hereinbefore granted, and when and as often as they or any of them shall be 
required by. Our Lord High Treasurer; or the Commissioners of Our 
Treasury for the time being, or at his or their instance, or _ by. his or their 
Order, to print for and supply to Us Our Heirs or Successors, or in any 
manner whatsoever for or on Our behalf or for Our service, any of the 


articles matters or things which by virtue of these Our Letters Patent, and the 


Office hereby g granted, they or any of them are authorized to print ; and for or 


in respect of the printing and supplying of which,. they can or may.’ be a 


entitled to require demand or receive any price or payment whatsoever, over 
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and above the said Fee hereby granted, shall and do accordingly print for and 
supply to Us Our Heirs and Successors, or in such manner for or on our 
behalf or for Our service, all and every such articles matters and things 
respectively, at and for such priees and rates of payment for the same 
respectively, as to Our said Treasurer or Lords of our Treasury for the time 
being-shall appear to be just and reasonable. LASTLY, We will, and by 
these Presents for Us Our Heirs and Successors, do grant unto the said John 
Reeves, George Eyre, and Andrew Strahan, that these Our Letters Patent, or 
the Inrollment of the same, shall be good firm valid and effectual in the Law, 
notwithstanding the not rightly or fully reciting the before recited Letters 
Patent, or the not naming or the not rightly naming or mentioning the Office 
and Premises aforesaid, or any of them, and notwithstanding any other 
omission, imperfection defect thing cause or matter whatsoever, to the con- 
trary thereof in any wise notwithstanding. IN WITNESS whereof We have 
caused these Our Letters to be made Patent. WITNESS Ourself at West- 
minster, the 8th day of July, in the 39th year of Our Reign. 
By Writ of Privy Seal, WILMOT. 


From this document the dates are clearly recited to be— 
Newcomb and Hills began. . . . . . . . 1709 


Their term ... 5 dip 0 a iacitane deen 
Term of Tooke and Barber iis eal HL 
Term of Baskett . . . 530 
Term of Reeves, Eyre, and Kandi tenet) = 


Present Patent to expire in . . 1829 


- In the earliest period of the introduction of the art into England, 
printing-houses were set up in several cities and towns where they 
had any considerable religious house. Thus we see, besides 
WEsTMINSTER, that the Abbey of St, ALBAN’s had printing there 
very soon; and several others, such as Tavistock, WORCESTER, 
CanrTersury, Ipswicu, &c. However, as we have mentioned 
before, that the art was practised very early at Oxrorp, we shall 
mention that place first. 


OXFORD. | | 
Theodoric Rood, a native of Cologne, printed here in 1480 
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wheré he continued till 1485, but how much longer we cannot 
learn. It appears that he had a partner called 

Thomas Hunte, an Englishman ; ; but notwithstanding this 
might be so, the care and diligence of curious and inquisitive 
persons have preserved but four books printed by these two 
printers, and one of those was not known till 1735, unless we 
admit Hunte to be the printer of the three anonymous books in 
1468 and 1479. 

From these we are obliged to descend to the year 1506, when 
Pynson, or Wynkyn de Worde, printed for them till 1518. 

John Scolar printed here, in 1518, who was succeeded by 


Charles Kyrfeth, a Dutchman, who resided here but a short 


time, in whose name we have only one book, in 1519. Mr. 
Anthony Wood, in his History of the Antiquities of Oxford, 
printed 1674, says Theodoric Rood was succeeded by Scolar, and 
he by 

Peter Trevers ; who, in 1527, removed to Southwark. 


In Rymer, Vol. xv, p. 628, is the following Grant, by Queen 
Elizabeth, to Thomas Cooper, “ Clerke of Oxforde,” for 
Twelve Years, for the sole Printing of his Latin Dictionary. 

“ Elizabeth, by the grace of God, Quene of England, Fraunce, 
and Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. To all and singuler 


printers of bookes, bookesellers, statyoners, as well within this 


our realm of England, as in other our dominions, and all other our 
officers, ministers, and subjects, greeting. We let you to wit, 
that in consideracion, that our loving subjecte, Tuomas CoopEr, 
of Oxforde, hathe diverse and sundrye tymes heretofore traveled 
in the correcting, and augmenting of the English Dictionarie 
(commonly called, Bibliotheca Eliotae), and now of late, as well to 
his further paynes and studie, as also to his great costes, and 
charges, of a zeale to further good letters, and the knowledge of 
the Laten tong, in these our realms and dominions, hath altered 
and broughte the same to a more perfecte forme, in following thé 
notable worke called, Thesaurus Lingue Latine, then at any time 
heretofore it hath been used, or set forth; we therefore, of our 
grace especial and mere mocion, haue lycenced and priviliged, and 
by these presents do graunte, and give lycence and priviledge, 
unto the said Thomas Cooper, and his assignes-onlye, to prynte, 
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and set fourthe to sale, the.said Englysshe dictionary (before.tyme 
named Bibliotheca Eliotae).and now in this last:edicion entituled, 
Thesaurus utriusque linguae Latinae et Britannicae. Com- 
maunding and straytelye prohibiting, that neither you, nor any: of 
you, nor any person, or persons whatsoever, other then the said 
Thomas Cooper, and his only assignes, shall, durying the space of 
twelve. yeres next ensuyng the printing of the booke or worke, 
printe, or. cause to be printed, or put to sale the said work, or 
booke abovenamed, eyther by the coppye heretofore ymprinted, 
or hereafter to be printed, by the said Thomas Cooper, or his 
assignes, or. by any other copye, translation, alteration, addicion, 
or abridgement, or by other whatsoever tolerable way, name, or 
title, the said book, or work, shall, or may after be called, printed, 
or set fourthe, uppon payne and forfeiture, and confiscacion of all 
and every the same booke, and bookes, worke, and workes, so by 
you, or any of you, imprinted, or set fourthe to sale, contrary: to 
the tenour of these presents, and further incurrying our. highe 
displeasure and indignation for your attempting of the contrary: 
at your extreme parill. Willying, therefore, and strayghtly 
charging and commanding all our officers, ministers, and subjects, 
as they tender our favour, and-will avoyde our high indignacion 
and displeasure, that they, and every of them, do ayde and assiste 
the said Thomas Cooper, and his assignes, in the due accomplish- 
ment and execution of these our licence and priviledge; any 
statute ,lawe, or ordenaunce heretofore to the contrary notwith- 
standing. In witnes whereof, &c. Witness ourself at Westminster, 
the x11 daye of Marche. Per breve de privato sigillo.” 

After this time we have observed no other printer resident at 

Oxford for the space-of 60 years, for which chasm there is no 
reason assigned. In 1585 a new. printing press was erected, at 
the expense of the Earl of Leicester, chancellor of that University. 
The first book produced from it was published by John Case, 
fellow of St. John’s College. 

Joseph Barnes was appointed University Printer in 1585, nd 
continued till 1617. From that time Jobn Litchfield and James 
Short were printers to the University till 1624, but the books 
printed by them have not always both their names. 

John Litchfield and William Turner were University, Printers 
to 1635; William Turner and Leonard Litchfield in 1658; Henry 
Hall in 1648 ; and William Hall in 1662, who. continued till 1676. 
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Mr. Wood, in his Athen, mentions Samuel Clark, a master of: | 
arts, as elected May 14, 1658, Architypographus, who was suc-’ 
ceeded by Martin Bold in 1669. 

Books printed é Theatro Sheldoniano from 1671, have siroaltg 
no printer’s name to them. Henry Crutterden printed a book at 
Oxford in 1688, wherein he calls himself one of his majesty’s 
printers. From this period the office of Architypographus, or 
printer to the University, was attached to the superior Bedelship 
- of Law, and was holden by the successive Bedels of that faculty, — 
till the year 1715; when Heame, the Oxford antiquary, was 
elected to the office. At that time, in consequence of some ill-will 
conceived against the new Bedel (and his political principles), by 
the then Vice-Chancellor, and other leading persons, he was not 
permitted to exercise that part of his office which belonged to the 
Architypographus ; and he complains very bitterly, that a common 
printer was thrust into the place in defiance of the statute, which 
enjoins that ‘ one well skilled in Greek, Latin, and philological 
learning,” should enjoy it. From that time it seems that the 
offices of superior Bedel of Law and Architypographus, have 
never been united. From the year 1758, the management of the — 
University Press has been entrusted to certain delegates nomi-_ 
nated. by the Vice-Chancellor and the Proctors, and approved by 
Convocation; who engage from time to time, proper i 7 to 
conduct the Satablast neat | : ; 

The present superintendants are Messrs. Samuel and John 
Collingwood (father and ROW): Mr. C. was invested with the oi 
in 1792. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


In this Diaceetsii they received the Art of Printing at a very 
early period of its introduction into England, but it is uncertain 
who were the persons that brought it thither. : 

John Siberch settled at Cambridge in 1521, and styled himself 
the first Greek printer in England. As Erasmus was then resi-- 
dent here, it may fairly be presumed that he superintended the 
printing of his own works. 

In July, 1534; King Henry VIII. granted to this University for 
ever, under his great seal, authority to name, and to have three 
stationers ‘or printers of books, “ aliens, or strangers, not born 
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within, or under his obedience, and they to be reputed and taken 
as denizens.” » 

Notwithstanding this favourable licence for the encouragement 

of the press, no books appear to have been printed here between 
1522 and 1584, a space of 62 years, when Thomas Thomas, M.A.. 
and formerly of King’s College, took up, and followed the busi- 
ness of printing; and was, besides being printer to the University, 
author of the dictionary which bears the name of Thomas Thomas. 
He died in 1588. 
- John Legate, citizen and stationer of London, was printer to 
this University in 1589. In 1606 he used the impression of the 
Alma Mater Cantabrigia, and round it Hinc lucem et pocula sacra, 
which has frequently been used since. He died in 1626, when a 
licence was granted to John Legate, his son, to print Thomas’s 
Dictionary, &c. In 1608 Chantrell Legge printed for the Uni- 
versity, and was succeeded, in 1627, by Thomas Buck and Roger 
Daniell to 1650, and Buck alone to 1653. In 1665 he was suc- 
ceeded by John Field; 1675, John Hayes ; 1688, Edward Hall. 
After the Revolution, Cornelius Crownfield, a Dutchman, held 
the office. In 1740, Mr. Joseph Bentham. In 1763 he resigned 
in favour of Mr. John Archdeacon. In 1794 it was in the joint 
names of Archdeacon and Burgess. In 1794, Burgess alone. In 
1802, Mr. Richard Watts, upon whose resignation, in 1809, Mr. 
Smith was elected, who still (1824) retains the office. 

ST. ALBAN’S.—Who practised at St. Alban’s we have not 
been able to learn; but by the productions from his press we 
find he was a schoolmaster. He printed there so early as 1480, 
and. produced several books between that year and 1486, from 
which time there appears a chasm till 1536; when John Hertford 
endeavoured to revive the trade, but not finding it to answer his 
expectation, removed, in 1538, to Aldersgate-street, London. — 

YORK.—Printing at this city was of early date. In 1509 Hugo 
Goes, supposed to be the son of an ingenious printer at Antwerp, 
erected-a printing-house here, where he continued some years, 
and then removed to 

BEVERLEY, where he lived in the Hye-gate,: and used for a 
device an H and a Goose.* He afterwards removed to London. 

* Almost as ridiculous a conundrum on his name as that of Gerard Dewes. 
—See p. 131, note ft. 
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TAVISTOCK.—The art was exercised here so early as 1525, 


by Thomas Rychard, a monk of the monastery ; where, among 
other productions, was printed the Stannary Laws. 

SOUTHWARK.—Peter Treveris, a foreigner, erected a press 
at the sign.of The Widows, in 1514, and continued till 1532. He 
_ printed several books for William Rastell, John Reynes, R. Cop- 
land, ‘and others, in the City of London. James Nicholson printed 
here in 1526: in 1537 he was living in St. Thomas’s Hospital; 
and had a licence in 1538 from King Henry VIII, for printing 
the New Testament in Latin and English. John Redman, about 
1540, printed here for Robert Redman. Christopher Truthall, 
supposed to be a feigned name, for in Queen Mary’s: reign he 
printed several books against the Papists, to which it would have 
been dangerous to put a real name, and there is no further trace 
of him. 

CANTERBURY.—In 1550. John Mychell lived in St. Paul's | 
parish, and soon after. in St. Austin’s, where he printed a Chro- 
nicle, “ Cum priv. ad imprimendum solum.” , 

IPSWICH had a printing-house erected in Cardinal Wolsey a 
time, 1538, by John Oswen, who made use of ‘ Cum priv. ad 
imprimendum solum” to his first. production. John Overton, 1548. 
Anthony Scoloker, from London, in 1548. 

GREENWICH had a printer in 1554, but he did not insert 
his name to his. productions. 

WORCESTER.—In the Rolls Chapel is a licence. granted by 
Edward VI. to John Oswen, of the City of Worcester, and his 
assigns, to print and reprint, &c. every kind of book or books set 
forth by his -majesty, concerning the service to be used. in 
Churches, Administration of the Sacraments, and Instruction of 
his subjects of the Principality. of Wales, and Marshes thereunto 
belonging, &c. for seven years, prohibiting all other persons what- 
soever from printing the same. He continued to print under. this 
licence till 1553, 7 Edward VI, when he had a new appointment 
of printer for the Principality of Wales, and the Marshes there=_ 
unto belonging. & 

NORWICH.—In 1565 many emigrants from the eae Coun-— 
tries came over here, and settled in Norwich City, by some of 
whom printing was introduced, of whom we have only the name ~ 
of Anthony Solmpne, who was so well encouraged as to haye ae 
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. freedom presented to him; he is noticed, as a printer at Norwich, 
| in Leland’s Appendix to his Collectanea, Part II. Vol: VI. p.-41. 

_ MOULSEY, near Kingston, Surrey, was chosen by the *puri- 
| tanical party, as a secluded ‘situation, for a private press, during 
| the period when. such numbers of ‘scurrilous, snarling, ridiculous 
, pamphlets on both sides of the question concerning ecclesiastical 
discipline, and religious rites and ceremonies, were dispersed 
| throughout the nation ; but, as Ames says, it might well have 
| many errata, for it was an erratic press: from Moulsey it made a 
| quick movement to Fawsley, in Northamptonshire ; " thence to 
Norton, and afterwards to Coventry; from Coventry to Woolston, 
| in’ Warwickshire, and ‘from thence to Manchester, where it was 
| discovered-by Henry, Earl of Derby, while printing “ More Work 
| for the Cooper.” This probably put an end to its perambulations. 
It was often visited by. the messengers of the High Commis- 
| sioners, who seized the ‘offensive books ;* and Sir Richard 
| Knightly and’ Sir - Wigston, who were the owners of the 
| concern, with the printer aad disperser, were deeply fined in the 
| Bear Chamber,t - ; 


SCOTLAND. 


- Tue great extent to which printing is carried on, and the high 
degree of perfection it has attained in the city of Edinburgh and 
| other. parts of Scotland, would render it unpardonable if, as all 
| works treating on the art have hitherto done, this treatise were to 
omit to duly notice those particulars which are most interesting 
BE. with regard t to the early gacene of Printing i in our Sister Nation, 


|. * In an examination which took place about the year 1804, of a great mass 
| of books and papers which had been found in the attics and lofts of the House 
of Commons; many of these kind of pamphlets were brought to light, from 
: which a selection was made of all that might anyways tend to elucidate the 
: history of the country, by the then Speaker (Abbot), now Lord Colchester, 
under the various heads of State Papers, Records, Parliamentary Speeches, &c. 
i forming between eighty and ninety invaluable volumes, which are pr eserved. 
| in the Speaker’s Gallery ; ; the remainder were again constened to their old 
| Se hres ae 

“+ Strype, Life of acho Whitgift, P on wen Camb. Annals of 
' Queen Elizabeth. fo, 7 

oO 
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which has produced a Ruddiman, the Foulis, a Ballantyne, and — 
a ‘Ruthven: to.whom must be added, although they perhaps — 
ought rather to have preceded, those eminent Founders of Type, 
Wilson and Son, of Glasgow, and Millar, of Edinburgh. 

“ The late ingenious James Watson, who, with Freebairne, was 
patented by Queen Anne, for printing in Scotland, and was after- 
wards one of the printers to George I. published, in 1713, a short 
History of the Art of Printing ; from the preface of which some 
light is thrown upon the introduction of the Art into Scotland ; 
and from this information it appears, that it was introduced from 
the Low Countries, by the priests who fled thither from the per- 
secutions at home. However, time has destroyed, or rather the 
immoderate zeal of the reformers has done that which antiquaries — 
lament, for no book of the Catholic persuasion is known to exist, 
printed in Scotland before the year 1500. 

In 1509 is found a Breviary of the Church of Aberdeen, er : 
at Edinburgh that year, thirty-five years after the introduction of 
this art by Caxton. Mr. Professor Ruddiman discovered “a 
second part of this valuable relic, printed in 1510, at the same 
place. 

Mr. Robertson, Keeper of the Records in Scotland, has Intely | 
discovered a patent of King James IV, which renders it certain 
that a printing-press was first established at Edinburgh during 
the year 1507, thirty years: after Caxton had brome it into 
England. 

Mr. Ames, who is very particular in his work, as well as ul 
editor, Mr. Herbert, accounts for a chasm of thirty years from the 
last date to the next work printed at Edinburgh; when it is 
known the Scotch acts of parliament, made in the reign of James 
V, were printed. Mackenzie, Vol. II, fol. p. 596, mentions the 
Chronicles of Scotland by, Boethius, as printed at Edinburgh, by 
Thomas Davidson, in the Fryere’s Winde, in 1536; and in 1540 
were printed there the whole works of Sir David-Lindsay.. Bya_ 
letter from Mr. Thomas Ruddiman to Mr. Ames, it appears that 
the above Davidson had a parliament licence, and not a patent, 0 
print acts. of parliament at this time, which was towards the end 
of the year 1541, - | 

In the Harleian Catalogue, Vol. I, No. 8375, appears a. sino 
the Life and Death of Cardinal Beaton, bishop of St. Andrew! § 
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dated im 15463 and Scotland’s Complaint is said by Watson to 
have been printed m 1540, and another edition in 1548. Those 


_ who consult the above catalogue in the first volume will find 
_ many books of Scotch affairs with early dates, not within the 


plan of this short history to record.—See Herbert’s Ames, 4to. 


- Vol. I, p. 1477; ‘see also Dr. Mackenzie’s Writers of the Scotch 


Nation, Vol. Til, p. 42 and 46, 
‘It appears from the Phenix Britannicus that Thomas Vautrollier 


| made assignments of copy-right to Thomas Nelson, in 1585 ; 


i 


when the first Scotch edition of Calvin’s Institutes was printed 


_ by W. Lawne, minister. This is an abridgment of the original 


work in 8vo. containing 398 pages. In 1589 was printed in 4to. 


_ Tusser’s 500 Points of Good Husbandry ; and in 1597, the De- 


monologie of King James VI, 4to.; another edition in the same 


_ size appeared in 1600. 


In Tuomas Ruppiman Scotland produced an eminent scholar, 


and, eventually, one of its most learned printers. He was born in 


1674, and received the best education which the cate of his parents 
could procure him, which was in a charity school at Boyndie. He, 


for years, acted as a private tutor and public school-master in se- 
-veral parts of Scotland. His first promotion to public notice was 


under the patronage of Dr. Pitcairne, who obtained for him the 


appointment of under librarian to the Advocate’s library, founded 


by Sir George Mackenzie, a place of such small emolument that it 


altogether brought him in scarcely 12/. sterling per annum. His 
_ talents as a scholar brought him to the notice of Mr. Freebairne, 
-arespectable bookseller, who engaged him to correct Sir Robert 


_ Sibbald’s Introduction to the History of the Romans in Britain, a 
Latin work of great merit. In 1707 his necessities compelled 
him to act as an itinerant auctioneer; and the same year he pub- 
lished his Volusenus, which proved that his public calling did 
Rot prevent him from following the path of the Belles Lettres. 
Of this first edition only 200 copies were printed § it is dedicated 
‘to his patron, Dr. Pitcairne, ‘and ‘the costs ofthe impression 
3 amounted to 54. 10s. ; the copies were sold for 1s. each. ’ 
In 1709 he published Johnston’s Psalms and’ Canticles~in 
Latin, with notes; and was ereatly assistant in producing ‘Freé- 
bairne’s edition of the works of Gawin Douglas, _ bishop of 
| Dunkeld ; for which the bookseller paid him 87. 6s. 8d. sterling.“ 
O02 
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His reputation as a valiterary character was so high, that he received 
the most flattering encouragement ; and the last auction he con- 
ducted was that of the library of his friend, Dr. Pitcairne, which 
was at last, - inet ieee of to sella the Great of ac in 
1713. 

In. 1714 he pubiebed in Rudiments of the Latin Tongue ; and 
soon after edited the works of Buchanan, for. which : he received 
401.. His Gram. Institutiones Latine, came out in 1725; and he 
was soon after erigaged to conduct a newspaper, which was called 
the Caledonian Mercury ; and all this while he continued as unider 
librarian, until the death of Mr. Spottiswoode, whom he suc- 
ceeded ; and was himself succeeded in that office st, Mr. Goodall, | 
the defender of: Queen Mary. .. 
-- In 1739: he. finished Anderson’s Diptomateh: to which he wrote 
the preface.. At this time he was in the printing business, in 
partnership with his brother Walter, who had been regularly bred : 
to the’art, and ‘had‘carried it on from 1715. In.1740 they were — 
appointed printers to the isarer te many - Ja ames Davidson 
bookseller. = se > ¢ : 4: 

-His learning ingen him in’ many disputes ; ; but he carried — 
them all on with temper and moderation, even under irritating ; 
circumstances. His biographers agree in giving him an unble= 
mished character, and the world must allow him to have been 
the first scholar of his time. ‘He died at Edinburgh, January'19, — 
1757, aged 83. AH the. publications he edited, ‘while a printer, - 
are particularly. correct ; and it must be allowed, upon the whole, — 
that he was of great’ service to classical literature, ands an honour a 
to his native country. yt | ca 

Scotland, by the two Fouuis, produced some of the ‘most 
beautifal and: correct printing which at present adorns the’ Te+ 
public of letters.: Even Bodoni of Parma, or Barbou of Paris, 
have not gone beyond. some of the pls from ei Pie ‘of 
Robert and ‘Andrew Foulis. ’ eed 

Robert Foulis’ began printing about the year 1740; and one of q 
his first essays was, a good edition of Demetrius ‘Phalereus, in 
4to. In 1744 he:brought out his famous immaculate ' ‘edition’ of 4 
Horses, small-12mo. at Glasgow; and. soon’ afterwards was in 
partnership with his brother Andrew. These two printers were : 
SO, industrious: that in thirty rr time they produced as: many ) 
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well-printed books as any of the famous printers of old. Their 
large classics, as well as their smaller sizes, either in:Greek and 
Latin, or in Greek only, are as. remarkable for their beauty and 
exactness as any in the Aldine series. 

It is. melancholy to reflect that. their taste asia the bite 


arts: at last produced their ruin; for,.engaging to establish an . 


% 


- academy for the instruction of youth in painting and sculpture. in. 


Scotland, and the enormous expense 'necessary to send pupils to: 
Italy; to ‘study and copy the ancients, gradually brought on their. 
decline. in the -printing ‘business ;. and .they found the city. of. 
Glasgow no fit soil into which to transplant. the imitative arts 
although the literary genius of Greece and Rome had already 
produced to the Messieurs Foulis ample fortunes. : . 
Notwithstanding. the beginning of this scheme’was very weak, : 
yet in some of the departments it rose-above mediocrity, parti- 
cularly in drawing and engraving; but in moulding, modelling, 
and painting, they proved that all temporary and private attempts 
must be abortive for want of continual support. Human life is 
too short for bringing to perfection those arts which require per- 
manent establishments to prevent their decline. This is particu- 
larly the case with painters, to whose studies no limits can be set, 
but-whose encouragement is, of all. others, the -most ‘precarious... 
However, it. should. be. remembered, to the credit. of Robert 


Foulis, that he was the first projector of a school of the liberal 


arts in the island of Great Britain. Whatever may hereafter:be: 
construed of the motives which urged this patriotic. institution, 
selfishness must be entirely banished out of the. question; unless 
the pleasure that arises from endeavouring to do sm to one’s. 
country may be.so. considered. ai 

Robert was originally a-barber, and Acne abit French in. 
the. {University of Glasgow ; but. having a fine taste; and. turning: 


their thoughts to casting letter, they produced some works that: 


will cause their names to: be recorded<in :the\ Temple of Fame,’ 
when their unsuccessful Date a at. pt and sent will be 


totally forgotten. | 


. Andrew Foulis died in 17 74; and Dees in 1776, exhibited ; 
and sold at Christie’s, in Pall Mall, the remainder of his paintings. 
The Catalogue forms three. volumes, and.the result of the ‘sale-was,. 
‘that after all the concomitant expenses were defrayed, the balance 
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in his favour amounted to the enormous sum of Fifteen Shitlings ! 
He died the same year on his return from London. ori 
Uric printed some good Greek and Latin works, but was never 


considered as a rival of the above brothers. He died at Glasgow,) 


in 1770.”—Lemoine, 94--97. . 
About the year 1725 Mr. Wizi1am Gxpp, a goldsmith of 
Edinburgh, embarked in printing, and “ contrived a scheme to fa- 
cilitate the printing of bibles, common-prayer books, classics, &c,. 
by a novel method.” I need scarcely add that, this was by the 
means now denominated Stereotype, of which more hereafter. 
He brought up his son James as a printer, with whose assistance 
he completed plates for an edition of Sallust, which was: printed: 


at Edinburgh, in 1736. After various disappointments, losses, 


and mortifications, in the pursuit of his project, this ingenious 
man died ahout the year 1750. His. two sons, James and William, 
who were both printers, died in Jamaica. 


IRELAND. 


Iretanp, Mr. Ames observes, was one of the last European — 


states into which the Art of Printing was introduced.. Mr. Ames 
used his best endeavours to procure from thence an. account of its 


rise and progress in that kingdom, before 1600.; but all the ine :. 


formation he could collect, only amounted. to. what follows :-—< 


“ By a letter from Dr. Rutty, of Dublin, to Dr. Clark, of 


London, dated, June 21, 1744, it appears, that the Common; prayer 
was printed in Dublin, by Humfrey Powel, in 4to. black. letter, in: 


1551. Before, and even. after this date, Irish authors ‘caused — 


_ their works.to be: printed abroad.. The College library catalogue 


affords, but one: piece: printed there so, early as,even 1633. Even 


down to 1700 very few books were printed in Ireland; whatever — 


was written, there was generally: sent to. London, ._ cre 

A Catechism, translated into Irish by J. Kerney, was the first: 
book printed in Irish characters:. This: seems. to have been: done 
in 1577; though an Irish, Liturgy was undoubtedly printed there in: 
1566, for the use of the Highlanders.of Scotland,. Other books 


are: mentioned as being printed there by, Herbert, but Ithink upon 


ne 
e 
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too slight a ground. However, the first almanack printed there 

was by William Farmer, in 4to. Dublin, 1587... . 

No doubt but small treatises, proclamations, ballads, &e.-were 
currently printed there all the time; but works of merit and im- 
portance were always sent to London, Paris, Antwerp, or Douay, 
to be printed. . 

The Irish Te cael poisons was printed in folio, in 1608, in Irish 

_ characters, by John Francton. Mr. Ames mentions also the 
_ English statutes in force in Ireland, and several proclamations 
printed by him as king’s printer ; but. when he began, or left off, 
does not appear. 

Ireland, by its connection with London and Scotland, produces 
some very neat printing ; Wilson’s types are. much approved of 
at Dublin. Alderman George Faulkner may be considered. as the — 
first printer in Ireland in his time; but it must .be remembered 
that his letter was all cast in London. One of his best books is 
his edition of Swift’s Works, 17 vols. 8vo.—Lemome, 98, 99. 


PROGRESS ABROAD. 
ee Luckombe.) 


eat ED shown the Introduction of the Art of Basses into 
England, and by whom first practised, we shall now, in as short a. 
- manner as the nature of the subject will admit, give our readers 
an account at what places in Italy, Germany, &c. it made its. ap- 
pearance befere 1500, and by whom it was first introduced; and, 
as itis not our design to swell the following account, we shall not _ 
give a list of their works. Having already treated of Mentz. and 
Haerlem, we shall proceed to | 
Subiaco, a monastery in the territories of Caanoaiiagi in N wuled 
where it was introduced in 1465, as appears by an edition of, Lac- 
tantius’s Institutions, but it is unknown who was the printer... In. 
this book are the first Greek types.—Augsburg, in. Germany, 
where John Bember first set up a printing press in 1466.—Rome 
received the art in 1466, in the popedom of Paul II, by Conrad 
Sweynheim and Arnoldus Pannarts.—Tours, in- France, received 
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it in 1467, the printer not ‘known.—Ruetlingen, in 1466, had a 
printing house set up. by John de Averbach, who printed a Latin j 
bible.—-Venice had the art introduced in 1469, by John and —— 
Vindeline, of Spire, who exceeded all others at that time in the neat- 
ness of their letter and elegance of their impressions. —Paris, i in | 
1469, engaged Martin Crantz and Michael Friburger, or de Colum; 
baria, or Colmar, in Alsace, to set up presses there, being the first 
in France except that of Tours .—Cologne, in 1470; received it: by 
Conrad Winters.—Milan, in 1470, by Anthony Zorat, the inventor 
of signatures.—Strasburgh, in 1473, the birth-place of Guten- , 
berg, had it introduced by John Mentel.—Bologna, in Italy, had 
the art conveyed to it by a native called Balthezer Azzoguidi, i in 
147].—Treviso, in 1471, by Gerard de Lisa.—Ratisbon, in 147], 4 
but it is not known by whom.—Amberg, in 1471, the printer also 
unknown.—Colle, in 1471, likewise unknown, notwithstanding 
their works are extant.—Naples, in 1471, by Sixtus Ruffinger. — : 
Florence, in. 1471, by Bernard Cennini.—Ferrara, in 1471, by . 

Andreas Gallus -—Nuremburgh, in 1472, by Anthony Koburger.— 
Verona, in 1472, by John de Verona. —Parma, in 1472, by Ste- 
phen Corali.—Mantua, in 1472, George and Paul de Burschbach. 

—Derventer, in 1472, printer unknown.—Padua, in 1472, by 
Bartholomew de Val de Zochio.—Louvain, in 1473, by John de 
Westphalia.—Ulm, in 1473, by John Zeiner.—Utrecht, in 1473, | 
the printer unknown. —Turin, in 1475, by John Fabri and John 
de Peter.—Genoa, in -1474, by Matthias Moravus and Michael. 

Monk.—Brescia,. in 1474, by Henry de Cologne and’ Statius ; 

Gallicus.—Alost, in 1474, John de Westphalia, and Theod. — 
Martin.— Basil,. in 1475, unknown.—Esling, in ‘1475, by Conrad 4 
Fyner. —Placentia, in 1475, by John Peter. —Pignerol, in 1475, ie 
by James. de Rouges or Rubeis.—Vincenza, in , 1475, by , : 
Herman Lichtenstein.—Lubec, in 1475, by Lucas Brandis _ 

de Schafz.—Valentia, in 1475, unknown -—Rostoch, in 1475, i 

unknown. Bruges, in 1475, by Colard Mansion —Delft,\in — 
1477, unknown.—Spire, in 1477, by Peter Drach .—Lyons, in 4 
1477, by Bartholomew Buyer.—Geneva, in 1478, unknown.— _ 
Brussels, in 1478, unknown -—Coscenza, in 1478, by Octavian 

Salamonio. —Pavia, i in 1478, by. Francis de St. Petro -—Gouge, in_ 

1479, by.Gerard de Leen. —Swol, in 1479, unknown Caen, in 
1480; unknown: —Genzano; 1 in 1480, unknown. —Quilembourg, in 
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1480, unknown.—Lignitz, in 1481, unknown.—Regio, in 1481, 
Prosper Odoard.—Mont-Royal, in 1481, by Dominic de Nivaldis. 
—Wartsburg, in 1481, unknown.— Pisa, in 1482, by Gregory de 
Gente.—Aquila, in 1482, by Adam de Rotwill.—Erford, in 1482, 
unknown.—Ghent, in 1483, unknown.—Memining, in 1482, un- 
known.--Soncino or Soccino, in 1484, where the first Hebrew 
books were printed by J oshua and Moses; two Jewish rabbins.— 
Leipsick, in 1484, by Mark Brandt.—Vienne in Dauphiny, in 
1484, by Peter Schenk.—Urbino, in 1484, unknown.—Antwerp, 
in 1485, by Gerard Leu, or De Leu.—Heydelberg, in 1485, un- 
known.—Cremona, in 1485, by Bernardina de Misenti.— 
Abbeville, in 1486, by John du Pre and Peter Gerard. —Toledo, i in 
1486, unknown.—Rimino, in 1486, by a Jew who printed Hebrew 
only.—Munster, in 1486, by John Limburgh.—-Messina, 1486, by 
William Sconberger.— Modena, in 1487, by Dominic Rocociola. — 
Boisleduc, in 1487, unknown. —Tubingen, in 1488, by Frederick 
Meynberger. —Rouen, in 1488, by John le Bourgois.—Gaeta, in 
1488, by Master Justus. —Tholouse, in 1488, by John Jantes 
Colomiez.—Sienna, in 1489, by Sigismund Rot.—Hagenaw, in 
1489, by John de Garlandia.—Lisbon, in 1491, a Hebrew book, 
by David Kimchi.—Seville, in 1491, by Paul de Colonia.—Dole, 
in 1492, by John Hebertin.—Ingoldstad, in» 1492, by Peter 
Appian, who was’ so great an astrologer thatthe Emperor Charles 
V made him a present of 5,000 cgowns of gold for writing Opus 
Cesarum Astronomicum.—Lunenburgh, in 1493, by John Luce, 
—Magdeburgh, in 1493, unknown.—Thessalonica, in 1493, a 
Hebrew book, printer unknown.—Friburgh, in 1493, by 
Kilian —Angouléme, in 1493, unknown.—Lyra, in 1494, a He- © 
brew work, printer unknown.—Madrid, in 1494, unknown.— 
Barcelona, ‘in 1494, unknown.—Grenada, in 1496, unknown.—~ 
Mirandula, in 1496, unknown.—Pampelune, in 1496, by William 
de Brocario.—Avignon, in 1497, by Nicholas Lepe.—Leyden, 
1497, unknown.—Provins, in the county of Brie, in France, in 
1497, by William Tavernier.— —Bergamo, in 1498, unknown.— 
Bemberg, in 1498, by John Pfeil. | 
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ON PAPER. | 


——giie—— i ys, 


SECTION V. 


Invention of Paper—The Papyrus of Egypt and I taly——Paper made from | 
Cotton—Bark—Chinese (or India ) Paper—Linen Rags—General | 
Description of the Method of making Paper by Hand—Machines Sor 

making Paper—Reasons for its adoption in England—I. njurious Effects” 


to the Journeymen, and to the General Interest of Trade, of their frequent 
Combinations, particularly exemplified in the Paper Manufacture— 
Mr. Whatman, his Efforts for the real Improvement of Paper—Hon | 
‘ counteracted —Didot, Fourdrinier, Dickinson—Chemical Aids—Gypsum | 
Calculations of Value—Injurious Effects of Earthy Substances, and | 
Gas Bleaching-——Specimen of what Paper ought to be. | | 
THIS art, as at present practised, is not of a very ancient date; | 
paper made of linen rags appears to have been first used in. 
Europe towards the beginning of the thirteenth century, but of 
its origin nothing can with certainty be affirmed. | 
The ancients, as substitutes for paper, had recourse successively | 
to palm-tree leaves, to table-books of wax, ivory, and lead; to } 
linen and cotton cloths ; to the intestines, or the skins, of different | 
animals; and to the inner bark of plants. In some places and 
ages they have even written on the skins of fishes; on the ‘intes- 
tines of serpents; and, in others, on the backs of tortoises. 
There are few plants but have at some time been used for paper | 
or books, and ‘hence the several terms, biblos, codex, liber, folium, — 
tabula, &c., which express the different parts on which they were | 
written; and though in Europe all these disappeared upon the in- | 
troduction of the papyrus and parchments, yet, in some other | 
countries, the use of them remains to this day. In Ceylon, for | 
instance, they write’ on the leaves of the talipot: and the Bramin ‘) 


MSS. in the Tulinga language, sent to Oxford from Fort St. | 
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Sebrsé; are written on leaves of plants. Hermannus gives an 
ccount of a monstrous palm-tree, which, about the thirty-fifth 
year of its age, rises to be sixty or seventy feet high, with plicated 
eaves, nearly round, twenty feet broad, wherewith they commonly 
sover their houses, and on which they also write ; part of one leaf — 
sufficing to make a moderate book. They write between the ae 
narking the character through the outer cuticle. 

« Of the several kinds of paper, used at different periods, wid 

nanufactured from various materials, the Egyptian is unquestion- 
bly the most ancient. The exact date of its discovery is un- 
cnown; and even the place where it was first made is matter of 
lispute. According to Isidore, it was first made at Memphis; and 
iccording to others in Seide, or Upper Egypt. It was manu- 
actured from the inner films of the papyrus, or biblos, a sort of 
lag, or bulrush, growing in the marshes of Egypt. The outer 
skin being taken off, there are next several films or inner. skins, 
me within another. ‘These, when separated from the stalk, were 
aid on a table, and moistened with the glutinous waters of the 
Nile. They were afterwards pressed together, and dried in the 
sun. From this papyrus it is, that what we now make use of to 
vrite upon hath also the name of papyr, or papas though of quite 
mother nature from the ancient papyrus.”—Townley’s Illust. of 
Biblical Lit. 

According to the description which Pliny, after Theophrastus, 
rives of this plant, its stalk is triangular, and of a thickness that 
nay be grasped in the hand; its root crooked ; and terminated by 
ibrous bunches composed of long and weak pedicles. It has been 
Ibserved in Egypt by Guilandinus, an author of the 16th century, 
who-has given us a learned commentary on the passages of Pliny, 
where mention is made of it; and it is also described im Prosper 
Alpinus and.in Lobel. The Eby pees call it berd, and they eat 
that part of the plant which is near the roots. A plant named — 
papero, much resembling the papyrus of Egypt, grows likewise in 
Sicily ; it is described im Lobel’s Adversaria: Ray, and several 
others after him, believed it was the same species ; however, it 
does not seem that the ancients made any use of that of Sicily, 
and M. de Jussieu thinks they ought not to be confounded, 
especially-by reading, in Strabo, that the papyrus grew only in 
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Egypt or in the Indies. Pliny, Guilandinus, Montfaucon, and 
the Count de Caylus, are of this opinion. , 

“ The internal parts of the bark of this plant were the only. 
_ parts, that were made into paper ; and the manner of the manufac- 
ture was as follows : 

‘ Strips or leaves of every length that. could be obtained belt 
laid upon a table, other strips were placed across, and pasted to. 
them by the means of water anda press, so that this. ‘paper was 
a texture of.several strips; and it even appears that, in the time. 
of the Emperor Claudius, the Romans made paper of three layers,, 

te Pliny, also informs us, that the leaves of the papyrus were let 
to dry in the sun, and afterwards distributed according to their, 
different qualities fit for different kinds of paper; scarcely more. 
than twenty strips could be separated from eachstalk. . 

“ The paper of the Romans never exceeded “ieee fingers-, 
breadths, and. this was their finest and most beautiful, as that, of, 
Fannius. In order to be deemed perfect, it was to be thin, coms 
pact, white, and smooth; which is much the same with what \ we: 
require in our rag paper. It was sleeked with.a tooth or shells 
and this kept it from soaking the ink, and made it.glisten. ie 

“The Roman , paper received an agglutination as well as ours; 
which was’ prepared with flour of wheat, diluted with. boiling, 
water, on which were thrown some drops of vinegar ;_ or with 
crumbs of leavened bread, diluted with boiling water, and passed. 
through a bolting-cloth. Being afterwards beaten with a hammer, 
it was sized a second time, put to. the press, and extended with. 
the hammer. This account of Pliny is confirmed by Cassiodorus,. 
‘who, speaking of the leaves of. papyrus used in his time, says, that, 
they were white as snow, and composed of a. great number, of 
small pieces without any junction appearing in them, which seems. 
to suppose necessarily the use of size. The Egyptian papyrus. 
seems even to be known in the time of Homer; but it was not, 
_ according to the testimony of Varro, till a: the time of ‘the, 
conquest of ‘Alexander, that it began to be manufactured with the, 
perfections which art always adds to nature. jo 

“ Paper made in this manner, with the bark of Vie — 
plant, was that which was chiefly used till the tenth century, 
when some invented the making of it with pounded cotton, or 
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reduced into pulp. This method, known in China several ages 
nefore, appeared at last in the empire of the Hast, yet without any 
certain knowledge of the author, or the time and place of its'in- 
vention”—L. . tine ! | thE 
Bruce, the well-known Abyssinian traveller, had in his pos- 
session a large and very perfect manuscript on papyrus, which 
had been dug up‘at Thebes, and which he believed to be the only - 
perfect one ‘known.. ‘The: boards,’ or covers for binding the 
leaves, < are,’ says he, ‘ of Papyrus root, covered first with the 
coarse pieces of the paper; and then with leather, in the same 
manner as it would be done now. — batt od, $cc £4 
Casiri states paper to have been first manufactured in 
Bucharia; and that the Arabs ascribe its invention to Joseph 
Amru, in the year of the Hegira 88, of Christ 706. Other learned 
men have thought, that we are indebted for it to the Chinese, 
from whom it passed successively to the Indians, Persians, and 
Arabs; and by the’ latter was communicated to the western 
nations. The manufacture of cotton. paper is said to be still 
carried on to a considerable extent 'in the Levant. » ha. . 
- Paper made‘of bark, is said to have ‘been anciently used for the 
Imperial Protocols, in order to render the forging of false diplomas 
more difficult. Montfaucon notices a diploma, or charter, written 
on bark, in the Longobardic character, about the beginning of the 
‘eighth century, preserved in the library of Antony Capello, a 
Senator of Florence. It is a judgment given at Reate, about 
guardianship. The parties contending are éither Goths, or, as is 
more likely, Lombards; the judges are Romans. It is remark- 
able, that» the date was originally inserted in it; but has ‘been 
defaced by a mouse gnawing it, as it lay rolled up : it 18, however, 
one of the first charters in which the Christian computation has 
‘been used. ip yd te © ‘am i Steet Nila 
!-In-the sixth volume of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
ti scriptions and Belles-Lettres, there is a Dissertation of Father 
Montfaucon, which proves, that Charta Bombycine, or Cotton 
Paper, was discovered in the empire of the East towards the end 
of the ninth or early in the tenth century. ‘There are several 
Greek manuscripts, both in parchment or vellum, and cotton 
paper; that bear the date of the year they were written in; but the 
greatest part are without date. From the dated manusctipts a 
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surer-judgment may be formed by comparing the writings of that 
age with those that are not dated. The most ancient manuseript | 
in cotton paper, with a date, is that in the King of France’s | 
library, numbered 2,889, written in 1050: another in the f 
Emperor’s library, that bears also its date, is one of the year 1095; 
but, as. the manuscripts without a date are incomparably more | 
numerous than those which are dated, Father Montfaucon, by | 
comparing the writing, discovered some of the tenth century ; | 
among others, one in the king’s library. If the same search were | 
_ made in all the libraries, both of the East and West, others | 
perhaps might be found of the same time, or more ancient. | 
Hence it may be judged that this bombycine, or cotton paper, | 
was invented in the ninth century, or at latest in the beginning of | 
the tenth. Towards the end of the eleventh, and the beginning 
of the twelfth, its use was common throughout the empire of. the | 
East, and even in Sicily. Roger, King of Sicily, says, in a 
diploma written in 1145, and quoted by Rocchus Pyrrhus, that 
he had renewed on parchment, a charter that had been written 
on cotton paper, ‘7 charta cuttunea,” in the year 1102, and ano- 
ther dated in the year 1112.. About the same time the empress — 
Irene, consort of Alexis Comnenes, says, in her rule drawn: up 
for the nuns she had founded at Constantinople, that she leaves — 
them three copies of the rule, two on parchment and one on 
cotton paper. Since this time cotton paper was still more in 
use ‘throughout the whole Turkish empire. | | . 
Chinese paper is of various kinds; some is made of the rind or 
bark of trees, especially the mulberry tree and elm, but chiefly of 
the bamboo and cotton tree, and occasionally from other sub- 
stances, as hemp, wheat, or rice straw, the cocoons of silk worms, | 
and even old paper. The Rey. Robert Morrison, an English pro- — 
testant missionary in China, sent out by the London Missionary 
Society in 1810, has translated into the Chinese language several 
portions of the Old and New Testament, some of which, beauti- 
fully printed on paper of Chinese manufacture, have been trans-_ 
mitted to England. seine Sl F 4 <5 
The Japanese make an exceedingly ‘strong paper from the 
Morus papyrifera sativa, or true paper-tree, by. the Japanese called 
Kaadsit. Several other eastern nations employ bark also, in the — 
manufacture of paper. In fact, almost each province. has its 


ee 
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several sorts of paper. The preparations of the paper made of the 
bark of trees, may be instanced in that of the bamboo, which 
‘3 a tree of the cane or reed kind. The second skin of the bark, 
which is soft and white, is generally made use of for paper; this 
is beat in fair water to a pulp, which they take up in large moulds, 
so that some sheets are above twelve feet in length; they are 
completed by dipping them in alum water, which serves instead 
of size among us, and not only hinders the paper from imbibing 
the ink, but makes it look as if it were varnished over. This 
paper is white, soft, and close, without the least roughness, though 
it cracks more easily than the European paper, is very subject to 
be eaten by the worms, and its thinness makes it liable to be soon 
worn out. 

« As to the origin of the paper we now use, nothing can, with 
certainty,” says Father Montfaucon, “ be affirmed concerning it.” 
Thomas Demster, in his Glossary on the Institutes of Justinian, 
says, that it was invented before the time of Accursius, who lived 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century. Notwithstanding he 
there speaks of bombycine paper, there is reason to believe he 
also comprehends under that name the linen-rag paper which is 
much like cotton paper. In some countries both were equally 
used; as in Sicily, the state of Venice, and perhaps others. 
Several editions of Aldus Manutius, made at Venice, are on 
cotton paper: the proximity of Greece had, no doubt, introduced 
the use of it there; Demster seems therefore to speak of both. 
But we have a more ancient and express passage on linen- 
rag-paper in Petrus Mauritius, called the Venerable, a cotem- 
porary of St. Bernard, who died in 1153.“ The books we read 
every day,” says he, in his Treatise against the Jews, ‘‘ are made 
of sheep, goat, or calf skin; or of Oriental plants, that is, the 
papyrus of Egypt; orof rags: ‘ Ex rasuris veterum pannorum.’” 
These last words signify undoubtedly the paper, such as is now 
used: there were therefore books of it in the 12th century ; and, 
as public acts and diplomas were written on the Egyptian paper 
till the 11th, it is probable that linen-rag paper was invented 
about the same century, and that it occasioned. the. disuse of the 
Egyptian paper in the West, as that of cotton did in the East. 
Petrus Mauritius tells us, that there had been already, in his time, 
some books of the linen-rag paper; but they must have been very 
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_ searce: for, notwithstanding the most diligent search of the 
learned antiquary: Montfaucon, both in France and Italy, he could 
never find a book or leaf of paper, such as is now used, before the 
year 1270; so that on is no hope of finding an exact nce to it. 
discovery.”— | | 

Paper fabricated from linen rags, is now used ihronghial 
Europe, and almost” every part of the world whither Europeans 
have penetrated; and is a much more valuable material for 
writing upon than the‘cotton paper. We are ignorant both of the — 
inventor and of the date of this important discovery. Dr. Pri- 
deaux delivers it as his opinion, that linen paper was brought 
from the East, because ‘many of the oriental manuscripts are 
written upon it. Mabillon believes its invention to have been in 
the twelfth century. One of the earliest. specimens of paper from 
linen rags which has yet been discovered, is that in the possession 
of Pestel, professor i in the University of Rinteln,.in Germany. | It 
is-a document, with the seal preserved, dated a. p. 1239; and 
signed by Adolphus, Count of Schaumburg. But Casiri posi- 
tively affirms, that there are many MSS. in the Escurial, both ty 
upon cotton and linen paper, written prior to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. This invention appears to have been very early introduced 
into England ; for Dr. Prideaux assures us he had seen a register 3 
_ of some acts of John Cranden, Prior of Ely, made on linen paper, — 
which bears date in. the ‘fourteenth year of King: Edward Il. : 
A. D. 1320; and that in the bishop’s registry at Norwich there i is : 
a register ae of wills, all made of paper, wherein entries — are 
made which bear date so far back as 1370, just an hundred years ‘ 
before the time that Mr. Ray said the use of it beganin. Germany. — 
In ‘the Cottonian Library are said to be several writings on this 
kind of paper, as early asthe year 1335. The first paper-mill_ 
erected in this kingdom is said to have been at Dartford, in 1588, 
by M. Spilman, a German. Shakspeare, however, refers “it to _ 
the reign of Henry VI. and makes Jack Cade (Henry VI. pt. ii.) 
say, in accusation of Lord Sands, “ Whereas, before, our fore-_ 
fathers had‘no other books but the Score and the Tally, thou hast 
caused Printing to be used, and contrary. to the king, his crown, | 
and dignity, thou hast built a. paper-mill. 2 During the same 
reign the head of the Duke of York, with a paper crown “upon ity 
was placed on the walls of the city of York. 
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- The inyentor of the linen-rag paper, whoever he was, is entitled 
to the gratitude of: posterity, who are enjoying the advantages of 
the discovery. The art of printing would have been comparatively 
of little importance without having the means of procuring.a pro- 
per material.to receive the 1 impressions ; while the papyrus was the 
only: kind of paper, it was impossible to have procured it in ‘suffi- 
cient quantities: to have made large editions of books, without 
which the great bulk of mankind. would have for ever retained the 
ignorant barbarity of the dark ages ;, the cotton paper, though an 
‘improvement, was but a rude and coarse article, unfit for any of 
the nice purposes to which paper is now applied. The perfection 
of the art of. paper-making consisted in finding a material which 
could be procured in sufficient quantities, and would be easy of 
preparation. Of such is made the better kind of paper now in 
use, as, for instance, that upon which this work is printed, the 
manufacture of which we shall endeavour to describe. 

_A more common or. economical. substance could not be con- 
Ss than the tattered remnants of our clothes, linen worn out 
and otherwise incapable of being applied to the least use, and of 
-which the quantity every day increases. Nor could a more simple 
labour be imagined than a few hours trituration by mills. The 
dispatch is so great, that it has been observed by a French writer, 
‘that five workmen in a mill. may furnish sufficient paper for the 

continued labour of 3,000 transcribers. This was on the suppo- 
sition of the process being conducted upon the old system of 
hand labour, but: by the improved system of. our modern mills, © 
_ where the paper is produced in a constant and regular sheet by a 
-eurious machine, instead of the workman making sheet by sheet 
| - a the quantity produced is infinitely greater. , 

The operations of paper-making, as they succeed each other, are 
_ as follows :— 

~ Ist. The rags are Neaatied: if requisite, and then sorted. 

. 2nd.» They are bleached to, render them white, but this is some- 

| times deferred to another stage. of the process. 

_ 3rd.. They are ground, with water, in the washing-engine, till 
bs are reduced to a coarse or imperfect pulp, called half-stuff, 
in.which state the. bleaching is ‘sometimes performed ; at” other 
| times it is bleached in the engine. 
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. 4th. The half-stuff is ground in the beating-engine, and: water 
‘added i in sufficient sae che to make a fine pulp, which being cons 
veyed to, 

5th. The vat, the sieuts of paper are made by taking an a 
quantity of the pulp upon a mould of fine wire cloth, through 
which the water drains away, and the pulp coagulates into a 
sheet of paper; to take this off the wire is called couching. 4 

6th. This sheet is put in.a pile with many others, with a felt 
between each, and the whole is subjected to a cbpiai ts Ercan to 
press out the superfluous water. : 

7th. The sheets are taken out, the felts removed, and the 
sheets of paper pressed again by themselves for a certain time. 

8th. The sheets are taken from the press and hung up, five or 
six together, to dry i in the drying-loft. 

9th. The paper is dipped into a tub of fine size, and /pressed to 
force out the superfluity, after which it is dried again; but, m 
printing-papers, this process is rendered unnecessary by sizing 
the stuff whilst in the engine, by adding certain ingredients. 

10th. The paper now undergoes an examination of each indivi- 
dual sheet, and all knots and burs are removed, and bad sheets 
‘taken. out, forming the cashy and retree. . 

llth. The dry sheets are packed in a very large . pile, oil 
pressed with a most immense force to render the sheets flat: and 
smooth. -_ 

12th. The paper. is taken out, parted, and pressed again; 
parting. means, to take down the pile sheet by sheet, and make 
another without turning: the sheets over; by this means new - 
surfaces are brought in contact with athe other, andthe surface 
of the paper improved. = 8 | 

13th. The paper is now finished, re 18 counted: into a 
} folded, and packed up in reams for market. e | 

The linen rags, used for making paper, being collected: by 
itinerant merchants, are purchased by wholesale dealers. or rag 
merchants, who, for the London trade, separate them into five 
‘sorts of ‘white rags which they sell to’the mills ; they are deno- 
minated Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, 5, according to their respective qualities, 
‘No.1, ‘called. London | superfine, being all linen, the remains of fine | 
cloth, which, not being so much worn as.the coarser sort, is used | 
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- for making the finest:paper. No. 5, is coarse canvass, which by 
bleaching may be brought to a good colour, but.will not. make 
paper of the strength and fineness of the finer sorts. The next 
| sort is rag bagging, a worse canvass, of which the bags are made 
for packing the rags. Coloured rags are generally cotton of all 
colours, except blue, which is selected for making blue paper only, 

Superfine paper for writing or fine printing can only be made 
' from Nos. 1, 2, and 3; Nos. 4 and 5 are appropriated for making 
| an inferior paper called news, because used for news-papers ; the 
coloured rags are only used for the inferior papers. . 

- Woollen and silk rags are used for brown paper, but even for 
| this purpose they should be mixed up with a large portion of 
coarse linen, 

Old paper may also serve for the same use, but the waste would 
| be too considerable ; whence it is rather reserved for pasteboard, 
in the manufacture of which.the material is worked in less time, 
| with less force, and with the same.water. It will also lose much 
Tess. Besides, paper that has been once sized, though passed 
through boiling water, still gives the pap a viscidity which ought 
to be guarded against. | 

The rags when first brought to the mill, if they are very dirty, 
as the coarse sorts generally are, are washed in hot water by a 
| falling mill, such as is used by dyers for washing cloth. The 
| rags being well dried are (if they have not been previously sorted 
| by the rag merchant) delivered to women to sort and scrape 
| them. These women are disposed of in a large room full of old 
linen, seated two by two on benches with a large chest or box 
divided into five cases before them, for containing the five dif- . 
ferent sorts of rags as before mentioned. Each has a piece of 
pasteboard hung from her girdle and extended on her knees, upon 
| which, with a long sharp knife, she unrips seams and stitches, 
| and scrapes off all filth. Whatever can be used after being well 
| shaken is distributed into the three cases according to the degree 
of fineness; and the women throw the rest at their feet. Those 
| manufacturers who choose to be more exact in their sorting, have 
| SIX cases for six different sorts of rags; the superfine, the fine, 
| the. ‘seams, and stitches of the fine; the middling, the seams and 
| stitches of the middling ; and the coarse, without including the 
| be coarse parts, which are reserved for making brown paper. 
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Some manufacturers are persuaded that the labour of the 
sorters is ‘never sufficiently exact,’ and think that the hems and 
seams should be kept apart; that the coarseness of the cloth 
‘should’ be considered, and ‘that the cloth made of tow should be 
séparated from that made of the longer slips; cloth of hemp from 
cloth of flax; and, lastly, that the degree of wearing in the cloth 
should be attended to ; for if rags which are almost new should be 
mixed with those that are much worn; the one will not be reduced 
to a pulp in the mill, whilst the other will be so attenuated as to 
be carried away by the water, and pass through the hair-strainer, 
~ and hence ‘there must’ be a considerable waste in the work, a real 
loss to the manufacturer, and even to the beauty of the paper, for 
the particles already carried off are perhaps those which give it 

that smooth and velvet:softness of which it is often deficient. 
This is not all, for the pulp ‘of uneven tenuity produces those 
cloudy papers, wherein are seen by intervals parts more or less. 
clear, and more or less weak, occasioned by the flakes assembled 
on the mould in making the paper not being sufficiently tempered 
and diluted’ to-incorporate with the more fluid parts. . 
It would, therefore, be very advisable to have the different 
' qualities. of the cloths milled separately, as also the hems and 
threads of the stitching; because sewing thread bemg never 80 
much- worn ‘as that of the eloth, and being not so easy to be 
reduced, forms filaments in the paper. When the rags unequally 
disposed for trituration have been milled apart, then such different 
pulps may be mixed together without inconveniency, which will 
be found homogeneous, each having been worked during the 
time that was necessary, according to the state of the rag. 
‘Without this precaution the finest particles will be always lost, 
and the quality fel the . eek will be altered by an excess of i 
coarsest. 
This great precaution in the’ sorting of rags 1s, of course, very 
‘expensive ;° but there is no doubt of its producing a total difference 
in the beauty of the paper, without hurting its goodness. It will 
besides be attended with the advantage of mixing a pulp, which is 
supposed .to' form. the: strength of the paper, with another that 
gives it softness and lustre; and thus these two ees a . 
united which hitherto existed separately. | 
The greatest modern improvement in paper-making is ‘the 
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bleaching the rags. This enables the manufacturer to produce 
the finest paper, in point of colour, from any kind of rags. He 
has, therefore, only to find such materials as will make a paper of 
a strong texture and a fine even surface, knowing he can. produce 
‘colour at pleasure. 
. The bleaching is conducted in different. eat Ait bleach- 
ing the rags immediately after they are sorted, bleaching them in 
the state of half-stuff, that is, after it has been once ground in the 
washing engine, or while they are in the engine. For the first of 
these methods Mr. Campbell had a patent in 1792. His method 
is very similar to the process of bleaching of cotton thread. The 
apparatus consists of a receiver or, chamber made of wood to con- 
tain the rags to be bleached; it is of a cubical form, and the jomts 
made air tight; it’is provided with. several. retorts, which being 
filled with.a mixture of manganese, with two-thirds its quantity of 
sea salt, and a quantity of sulphuric’acid equal .to the salt, will, 
when moderately heated by a small sand-bath. furnace, throw 
into the receiver a, gas which quickly discharges. any colour the 
Tags may contain.. The patentee directs that.the. rags should, 
before they are put into the receiver to be bleached, contain about 
their own weight of water, the superabundant water being pressed 
out ; the rags should then be opened by a machine, called by the 
cotton manufacturers a-devil, or some, machine of that nature: 
they are to be distributed. in the. receiver in layers, spread in 
frames so that they will not come in contact with.each .other, or 
- the rags may be placed. in the body of the. receiver, and have 
 stirrers or agitators provided to expose every part. of them to the 
: action of the bleaching gas. After the process, which must be 
concluded as soon as ever the rags are sufficiently bleached, Jest 
the gas should act upon and injure their quality, they are to be 
- washed in water, and will. be ready for the mill; here they are 
_ ground and reduced with water to’a fine pulp till every individual 
- fibre of the rag is separated. | 
This i is effected by a cylinder, having a. ohig he of knives, or 
} -entters,, fixed upon it, parallel to its axis, and proj jecting about an 
inch from its circumference, which pass very close to other cutters 
exactly similar, fixed on a block,’ but not coming in contact with 
each other. The velocity with which the cylinder revolves. draws 
the rags, with which the trough is charged, between the cutters 
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on the cylinder and those on the block; by this they are cut or 
torn in pieces, and by being, by the same action of the cylinder, 
repeatedly thrown over the top of an inclined plane, passing over 
the cylinder, and again falling under the action of the cutters, 
till they are reduced to a pulp. ; 

_ The proper management of the rags while in the mill is a great 
part of the art of the paper manufacturer; and for this no rule 
can be given, as it wholly depends upon the material he has to 
work, and the article he intends to produce from it. For making - 
superfine paper, the following may be described as the established 
system of manufacture for the London market: one hundred 
weight of the best: white rags, called No. 1, is put into the engine 
above described, and the cock opened, to let a considerable stream 
of water run through it. The screw of the cylinder is adjusted to 
raise it up, so that its teeth do not actually touch the teeth of the 
block: the rags are not therefore cut, but rather rubbed in a 
violent manner, so as to open and expose every fibre to the action 
of the water, that it may carry off all dirt; this gentle washing 
continues for @ quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, when the 
cylinder is laid down, that is, the screw is turned back till the 
cylinder is let down upon the cutters of the block, and rests its 
weight upon them;' in this state they begin with a most tre-_ 
mendous noise and vibration to cut the rags into pieces; this is 
continued for about four hours, by which time the engine will 
come to work very steadily and with less noise, because the rags 
are cut into pieces and chopped up very much, though not yet 
reduced to a pulp. The bleaching now commences, if it has not 
been done in the first stage upon the rags: To bleach the stuff 
‘in the engine they stop the water from running in or out, and 
‘throw into the engine a quantity of bleaching salt, or muriate of 
lime; for fine rags one or two pounds, more or less, are used | 
according to circumstances; in this state the engine is worked 
about an hour for the bleaching. During this time the rags’ lose 
their colour, but this does not colour the water, though it is 
rendered rather white and milky by the salt... The very best rags, 
when first put into the engine, are of a very yellow and dirty 
colour, but they become by the bleaching a very perfect snow 
‘white. The cylinder is usually raised up a very little during the 
‘bleaching ; ‘which - being concluded, the water-cock is opened 
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again, and. the washing continued about an hour.to wash the salt 
away. This concludes the operation, and the: half-stuff, as ‘the 
rags are now called, is let off into a basket which suffers the water 
to drain through it: or if the manufacture is proceeding with dis- 
patch; and every thing is ready, it is let off into: the: beating- 
engine at once; here the stuffis' worked for about five hours with 
a sufficient quantity of water to make a pulp: in this affair great 
judgment is required as it materially influences the quality of the 
paper; the water is not suffered to run through the beater, as. in 
the other engine. . The only difference between the two engines is’ 
the firmness oftheir teeth. The cylinder of the washer has twenty 
grooves in it, each containing two bars or teeth, but the beater 
has three in each, so as to have sixty teeth in all. The beater is 
made: to turn with a greater velocity than’ the other; the pinion 
which turns the beater having only twenty teeth, while the other 
has twenty-two. This greater velocity and number of teeth in the 
beater cause the strokes of the several knives passing by each 
other tobe so rapid that they produce a coarse musical note or 
humming, which may be heard. to a great distance from the mill ; 
‘but the washer being coarser and less rapid, produces the most 
horrible growling which can be conceived, and is so’ violent as to 
shake the-whole building. © (geletrges 
* In many small mills, which have only a local trade for: the 
“supply of the surrounding country, and where perhaps there is a 
deficiency of water, they only use one engine both for washing 
‘and beating, as it will do for either purpose; but the mills near 
‘London, chiefly at Maidstone in Kent, which have the advantage 
- of an immense power of water, have two, three, or even five 
engines. This great power is indispensably necessary to produce 
that great degree of velocity with which it is necessary the cylinder 
should revolve. ‘The stuff when finished is conveyed to a general 
receptacle called the stuff-chest, where it is kept till wanted to be 
made into paper, for the engines work day and night, though the 
making the paper, as it requires many workmen is, of course, only 
carried on in the day-time. The implements employed in this 
department of the manufacture are as follows: the vat with its 
stirrer, the moulds and deckles, the felts, the vat press, and another 
_ press similar to it for giving the paper a second.pressure. © 


.. The vat-is made of wood in the form of -a’ tub, and generally 
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about five feet in diameter and ‘two and a half indepth. . It is 
kept.at a proper temperature by means of a grate introduced at.a 
hole in the side, and surrounded ’on the inside of the vat with a 
case of copper. For fuel-to this grate, chareoal or wood is used, 
and frequently to prevent smoke: the wall ‘of the building comes 
in contact with one part of the vat, so that the fire has no commu- 
nication with the place where they make the paper. . Every. vat is 
furnished on the upper part with planks, enclosed inwards, and 
even railed in with wood to prevent any of the stuff from running 
over in the operation. Across the vat is a plank pierced with 


holes at one of the extremities, and resting on the planks which 


surround the vats. This is used to rest the mould upon when. a 
sheet of paper has been made. In different mills two methods are 
made use of to mix up’ the stuff and water with which the vat is 
filled; and to keep it in such an agitation as will prevent any co- 
agulation or subsidence of the pulp, which would render the paper 
flaky and the different sheets of unequal thickness: in one, two 
instruments are employed to mix them, one of which is a simple 
pole, and the other a pole armed with a piece of board, rounded 


and full of holes. The operation of stirring is repeated as often as 


the stuff falls to the bottom. In the principal paper-mills ,for 


_ making writing paper, they use for this:purpose what is called a 
hog ; which is a machine within the vat, that by means of a small 


wheel on the outside is made to turn constantly round, and keep 


the stuff in perpetual motion. When the stuff and water are pro- 
perly mixed, it is easy to perceive whether the previous operations: 


have been complete; for if the stuff floats close and in regular 
flakes, it is a proof that it has been well worked in the engine. 
The mould is a square frame or box made of well seasoned. 
mahogany, and covered at the top with wire. In the old way,: the 
wires were disposed in’ parallel rows, with others across. to 


strengthen them ; this may be readily understood from.the exami- 


nation of a sheet of paper... But the modern paper is chiefly made 
upon wire, woven in a manner similar to that of cloth. This wire 
cloth is made larger 'than the intended sheet of paper, and turned 


down over the sides of the frame; the size of the sheet is determined — 


by a square frame of mahogany bound with brass ; this, which is" 
called the deckle, is:moveable, and: only held upon the mould. 
frame by the workman’ grasping them. together with. both hands 
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on the opposite sides, thus forming a shallow dish or mould; in 
which a quantity of the pulp is taken up, which by the: draining 
through of the water is left in a sheet upon the wire, this frame 
is necessary to retain. the stuff, of which the paper is, made, on 
the cloth; it must be exactly adapted to the wire cloth of the 
mould, ‘otherwise the edges of the paper will be ragged and badly 
finished. The wire cloth of the frame is varied in proportion to 
the fineness of the paper and the nature of the stuff. 

- The deckle being removed, 'the sheet of paper may. be taken: up 
from the wire by applying the mould upon a piece of felt; it, is 
then pressed with a felt between each sheet. The felts are pieces 
of woollen cloth spread over every sheet of paper, and upon which 
the sheets are laid to detach them from the wire of the mould; 
they prevent them from adhering together, and imbibe part of the 
water with which the stuff is charged, and the whole of: it is 
placed together under the action of the press. . | 

_ The two sides of the felt are differently raised; that to which the 
Bini is longest is applied to the sheets which are laid down, and 
any alteration of this dispositinn would produce a woh atle in the 
texture of the paper. 

_ The stuff of which the felts are made should i aiifiaientiy 
strong, to admit of being stretched exactly on the sheets with- 
out falling into folds, and at the same time sufficiently pliant 
to yield in any direction without injury to the wet paper. | _ As the 
felts have to resist the reiterated efforts of the press, it. appears 
necessary that the warp be made strong of combed wool and well 
twisted. On the other hand, as they have. to imbibe a certain 
quantity of water and to retain it, it is necessary. that the woof be 
of carded wool, and drawn out into a slack thread. These are the 
utensils, together with the presses, which are used in the apart- 
ments where the sheets of paper are formed... 

Three workmen are employed in the operation * making the 
paper, w which they manage thus; the first called. the dipper, stands 
in a nitch or hollow part of that kind of ledge or table. which goes 
“round the circumference of the vat; he. holds the mould. and 
deckle in both hands as described above, then inclining .it.a, little 
towards him he dips it into the vat and brings it up again. in a 
horizontal position. The superfluous part of the: pulp. flows. over 
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on all sides, and the quantity thought sufficient is shakem géntly 
from the right to the left, ‘and up and down horizontally until it is 
equally extended: over the whole surface of the mould. These two 
motions are also accompanied by’ a slight shake, that serves to fix 
and stop the sheet:as‘the water drains through the wire ; and then 
the parts of the pulp uniting, the mould is immediately laid on the 
edge of the vat, the deckle taken off, and the mould made. to slidé 
along the board which is laid across the vat to the part where the 
sheet is to be laid: or taken off. This board which is but two 
inches in: breadth where the sheet is laid is nothing more than 4 
deal board, which runs along the length of the vat, and is pierced 
with several holes at the ‘broad extremity for letting ai mould 
drain into the vat. . 

The dipper taking the déékle off the first adbiaas hepioee it im- 
diedindaly on the second which is given him for dipping it. imme- 
diately in its turn, and the second workman called the coucher, 
taking the mould on the board that runs across the vat, with the 
left hand raises it gently and lays it in an inclined position against 
one or two small pins which are driven into the board on the edge 
of the vat. In this condition the mould remains two or three 
seconds of time for draining into the vat, whilst the coucher ex- 
tends a felt on which he applies the mould to take off the. shee 
which being done he returns the mould to the dipper. ' 
_ These operations are performed in so short a time, that seven or 
eight sheets of a middling size can be made in a minute; but it 
would be advisable to proceed more slowly, as no doubt the Paper 
would-be better made, and of a stronger consistence. 

The dipper should be attentive in distributing the matter on the 
mould to reinforce the corner he is to take hold of, in raising and 
extending the sheets; for without this precaution he would break 
@ great many. If he also takes up too much matter with his 
mould, if he does not equally extend it, or if he strikes his mould 
against the drainer, in all these cases, the matter is accumulated — 

‘in certain’ parts of the mould, which produces something like 
ridges in the paper; or, if he lets the matter rest on the mould, 
and does not distribute <it immediately, there will be parts of 
unequal thickness. "When the vat is too hot, ‘the stretching out 
of the sheet ‘will be ill performed, because the water evaporates 
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too soon over the mould. Add to this, that, in letting the matter 
run towards one of the edges, by not giving his arm a_ regular 
motion, he may form a feather-edged paper, which may likewise 
happen*if he does not extend his stuff sufficiently ; if the vat is 
too hot; ifthe fecula of the pulp is too crude, and does not; rua 
well; if his arms are too stiff, and if he gives a bad shake, or if the 
inould is ill madé. An indented sheet happens by not taking ‘off 
the deckle properly, or by the fault. of the felts: having stitches, 
seams, and selvages in them. bomecoded a clin at teacia 
’ In examining a sheet of paper, before the light, a greater 
opacity is seen on both sides of each brass wire than towards the 
midst of the space. This thickness is occasioned by the pulp, 
which the motion of the mould could not distribute, being stopped 
by the wires, or the manicord, that serves to string them. This 
defect is completely remedied by the improvement of weaving the 
wire of the mould like cloth. In order to avoid drops of water, 
which, if they fall upon the paper will make disagreeable spots, 
the mould should be laid gently, and raised readily ; and, as often 
as the coucher returns his mould to the drainer, he ought to be 
eareful to shake his hands behind him, for, without this precau- 
tion, his fingers, which are wet, would drop upon the sheet already 
laid, whilst he is covering it’with the felt. If he is also too quick 
in laying, the air, detained and compressed under the sheet, occa- 
sions a bloating, and makes some parts more clear than others. 
The coucher having taken off the several sheets from the mould 
‘a8 fast as they are made, lays them one by one in a pile under the 
press, with the felt between each individual sheet, until they have, 
in this manner, made six quires of paper, which quantity is called 
‘a post, and coiitains one hundred and forty-four sheets. When 
the last sheet of the post is covered with the last felt, the workmen 
aboit’ the vat assist each other to submit the whole heap to the 
action of the press. They begin, at first, to press” it witha 
‘middling lever, and, afterwards, with a lever fifteen feet in length ; 
this’ operation expresses the water and thus gives the’ paper’a 
streneth which it did not possess before. The vestiges of the 
‘protuberances made’ by the wires of the mould, are altogether 
flattened, and, ‘of consequence,’ the hollows opposite to them dis- 
‘appear also; but the traces formed by. the interstices of: the wire, 
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in consequence of their thickness, appear on both sides, and are 
rounded by the press. 

The business of the third workman, called the lifter, begins 
after the operation of the press, and consists in taking the sheets 
off the felts (for they are caused to adhere to them by the action 
of the press), and then making the sheets up in a second pile : 
but if the coucher works too fast, and the lifter finds himself hard 
pressed, he cannot stretch out his sheets exactly upon one another, 
so as to make a neat and compact pile, for this is very necessary 
to make the paper of a rezular and equal thickness, when it is, put 
under a second press, which is done as soon as several of the piles 
are completed, and can be collected together ; this second pressure 
bemg made with all the sheets in contact with each other ex- 
_ presses a great quantity of water from the paper, and gives the 
sheets a very considerable strength; it also tends to, take out 
those freckles in the surface of the sheets, which were.occasioned 
by the impression of the felt; though it is necessary to have felts 
in the first pressure, because the paper is then so wet that it would 
be pressed into a solid mass if the sheets touched each other. 
The paper remains in the second ‘press as long as it can, until 
another pile is made ready by the lifter, when it-is taken out and 
the sheets carried to the drying-house. 

When the sheets are very thin, and-it is found after the secouil 
pressure that they are formed by a fecula which is still saturated 
with a great deal of water, so that they have little consistence, it 
is probable that the: second press has so joined them to one 
another, that it is difficult to separate them; and, indeed, they 
cannot well be taken off, one by one, without tearing a great a 
number ; but, happily, ° this separation, sheet by sheet, is not 
necessary for drying, so that seven or eight may be taken together, — 
which is called forming the pages; sometimes, also, a less num- 
ber may do when the paper is of a large size,. but never less than 
three sheets are hung up together. . It is of more importance than 
we are at first aware of, that the sheets should remain, as it were, 
pasted several of them together; if they were single, and one by 
one, they would not: resist the moisture of the size, yet this 
moisture is sufficient to facilitate the operation ; and, to hinder 
their separating, when they are hung up to dry, they should be so” 
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placed that the pages may receive the wind in the surface and not 
‘in the sides and edges. | | 
~ The drying-lofts are very extensive apartments, usually the 
upper parts of all the buildings of the mill; the sides are formed 
by loffer boards, which are a kind ‘of lattice, or boarding, which 
can be opened and shut to admit more or less air at pleasure. 
‘The sheets are taken up upon a piece of wood hike a T, and hung 
‘upon hair lines, stretched across large horizontal wooden frames, 
-ealled tribbles ; and then, as they are filled, are lifted up between 
“upright posts, to the top of the room, and retained by pegs put in 
the posts ; then another frame being filled, is put up in its turn, 
and so’on, till the loft is filled from top to bottom. ar 
--’ Mr. Bramah has made an improvement on this method, which 
enables women or children to perform the business of the drying- 

‘house instead of men, and adds considerable facility to the process 
of hanging and re-hanging the sheets. Instead of using tribbles, 
he has'a proper number of frames, made of wood, mounted with 
eaves,’ to represent so many frames or clothes’-horses, similar to 
“those used by any common laundress, but of a length proportioned 
“to the dimensions of the drying-house,. which may be divided into 
two or more rows, so as to leave room and proper aisles or passages 
for the convenience of the operators to hang and re-hang the 
sheets; and the height of the frames may be equal, or nearly 
“equal, to one half the story in which they are fixed. They are 
“stationed at proper distances from each other by means of upright 
‘posts with grooves fitted to the frames, so that each may slide 
‘vertically up’and down, by means of lines and pulleys affixed to 
each, just like sash windows that are double hung ; so that while 
one éf'the frames is sliding up to touch the ceiling of the building 
with its upper edges, the alternate one may be depressed till its 
lower edge, or the paper which hangs upon it, may come nearly in 
contact with the floor. By this means children can reach to hang 
the paper, and can afterwards elevate the frames to their proper 
“height in the'loft. | af 
The paper, when ‘dry, is carried to an apartment where it is 
sized; ‘this.is done by dipping each page, that is, each bundle of 
' thirty-four or’ thirty-five sheets, ‘which have been dried together, 
into a vat, containing a weak size. This is made from shreds and 
parings got from tanners, curriers, and. parchment-makers ; all the 
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putrefied parts, and the lime; are carefully separated from them, | 
and they are enclosed in a kind of basket, and let down by a rope | 
and pulley into the caldron.. This is a late invention, and serves | 
two valuable purposes. It makes it easy to draw out the pieces | 
of leather when the size is extracted from them by boiling, or easy 
to return’ them nto the boiler if the operation is not complete, | 
When the.'‘glutinous substance - is sufficiently extracted, it -1s | 
allowed to settle for some time, and it is twice filtered before it is 
put into the vat where they dip the paper. Immediately before | 
the operation, a certaii quantity of alum is added to the size, | 
The; workman takes a handful of the sheets, smoothed and 
rendered as supple as possible, in his left hand, dips them into | 
the vat, and holds them separate with his right, that they equally | 
imbibe thé size. After holding them above the vessel for a space | 
of time, he seizes on the other side with his right hand, and again | 
dips them into ‘the vessel. ._When he has finished ten or a dozen | 
of these handfuls, they ate submitted to the action of the press, 
from which the ‘superfluous size is carried back into the vat, by 
means of a small-pipe.. The vessel in which the paper is sized is 
sometimes made of copper, and furnished with a grate, to give the 
size, when necessary, a due temperature, and a piece of thin board | 
or felt is placed between every handful as they are laid on tHe i 
_ table of the press... This method is denominated tub-sizing. . ~ 

After the sheets are sized and pressed they must be quickly 
separated from each other, to prevent their adhering together, but 
it is to-be observed that the size is an extremely weak solution, | 
so that the sheets will be in no danger of adhering, until they are’ ! 
dry. In some of-the most improved mills the sizing is performed | 
in a machine, consisting of a large square vat, or wooden cistern, | 
containing the size: in this a strong screw press is situated | 
horizontally, the side beams of the press forming the outsides of | 
the vat, and the. screw works through a tight collar of leather. 1 
The press being open, the sheets of paper are suspended.on lines, 
stretched in a frame, similar to those on which they are-dried, and : 
this is let down to immerse them in the size; and, after remaining 
@ proper time, the screw of the. ‘press is worked, and the sheets 
thus gathered. up into a close ‘parcel; then the dines. being with- 
drawn, a strong pressure is given, and the paper, when taken out, 
is finished. ready to be hung up again to dry. By this means the 
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| paper is sized very equally, whereas, in the old method of -tub- 
| sizing, some sheets drained off more size than others, and ren- 
} dered them unequal, as well as making marks in them.* 

| ‘ This operation of sizing is very expensive; but, ‘for printing 
| papers, and some others, it is frequently dispensed with. In-this 
| case, a small quantity of oil mixed with alum, pounded very. fine, 
| is thrown into the beating-engine towards the end of the process. 
| About a pint and a half, or less, is sufficient to give the paper a 
) proper quality for printing, and is rather better than tub-sizing. 
| This method is denominated ‘ ehgine-sizing.’ Powder blue is 
; also put into the engine to give a bloom to the paper. | 

When the paper is sufficiently dry it is carried to the Bias 
| room, ¢ called the Saul, where it is pressed, selected, and examined, 
| by women, who remove all damaged ahd imperfect sheets ; it is 
| then ‘put into the dry press, and’squeezed with a most immense 
| force, to render the paper flat, and give it a good surface. ‘The 
| lever of this press is fifteen or eighteen feet long, and ten or 
| twenty people are employed at the last to work it, though they 
| sometimes use Sampson, that is, a windlas like a crane, with 
| which they purchase the lever of the screw. The dry press is 
| generally large enough to hold two packs of ordinary paper side 
| by ‘side. The Saul is surrounded by the dry presses, often twenty 
| or thirty, but one windlas serves them all. The paper remains 
under | pressure as long as the demand of the mill will admit, but 
while it is In this operation it is parted, once, twice, or even three 
| times: to do this, the heaps are carried back to the table, and the 
‘whole turned, sheet’ by sheet, in such a manner that ‘the surface 
: of every sheet is changed as relative to its neighbour, and in this 
| ‘situation they are again brought under the press. Itisin conducting 
: ‘these two operations of parting and: pressing sometimes four or five 
; times, or as often as the nature of the paper requires, that the per- 
| fection and finish of the finest writing and drawing-paper consist. 
| Ifthe stuffis fine, or the paper slender, the parting is less frequently 
| tepeated. In this operation it is necessary to’ alter the situation 
| of the heaps, with regard to one another, every time they are put 
under the press; and, as the heaps are highest in the middle, to 


| Query.—Might not: Mr. Oldham’s method of wetting paper in vacuo, as 
) described in Chapter LI of this’ work, be made available to the clas 
| mentiof this process? :. eleanor pangnl es 
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place small pieces of felt, which will bring all parts of the pile 
to an equal pressure. 

Mr. Bramah’s ingenious hydrostatic-press* is most admiral 
adapted for dry-pressing the paper; for, in a large paper-mill, an” 
injecting pump may be kept in constant action by the water-mill, 


* As this beautiful machine is now of very general use in printing-offices, 
while the principle upon which it acts, there is reason to believe, is far less 
generally understood, I shall here give the following description of its 
mechanism :—This press has no. screw, but, in lieu thereof, a piston 
or plunger, fitted accurately into a chamber, or barrel of cast iron, by 


collars of leather; a small force-pump is situated near to the press, by — 


which water is injected into the great chamber, the piston is thus 


expelled from it at every stroke, in proportion to the quantity of water | 


* injected, and this presses up the board, or follower of the press, with a power 
in proportion to the relative diameters of the pump and the piston. | 
The bottom of the cylinder is made sufficiently strong, with the other 
parts of the surface, to resist the greatest strain which can ever be applied 
to it; ‘the pipe from the forcing-pump communicates with the cylinder 


at the bottom, and the pump has, of et valves to prvens the return | 


‘of the water. 

~The action of the press may very readily be oouipteneidct —Suppose the 
‘space between the press piston and its cylinder, the conducting tube, and the 
interval between the injecting piston and its cylinder, to be filled with water 


and that an adequate supply of water be included in the reservoir ;—if the | 
injecting piston be raised, the water will flow from the reservoir into the | 


injecting cylinder, through the valve. On the descent of the injecting 
piston, the valve closes, the water forces up the valve and passes through the | 
conducting’ tube into the press: cylinder, where it raises the press piston, 


together with its load, in proportion to the quantity of fluid injected, as stated | 
above. On the subsequent rise of the injecting piston, the descent of the 


valve prevents the return of the fluid, and, consequently the descent of 
the piston, and the operation is repeated as before described.—When the full 
effort of the press has been exerted on the objects submitted to its action, 
the discharging cock is loosened, and the water returns through the aperta 
‘into the-reservoir. th a? 

‘The mechanical effect of the pump will admit of an easy calculation. It is 
known, that if there be a mutual communication between two columns of any 


fluid, whatever pressure or effort may be exerted on the one, will be trans- 


mitted to the other, ina ratio, proportional to the respective areas of each ; 


consequently, the relative areas of the injecting and press pistons, constitute | 


the hydrostatic power of the press; and the mechanical effort exerted on the 


injecting piston is transmitted to the press piston by the intervention of the 


fluid, in a ratio proportional to their comparative areas. 
Let us suppose, as an example, that the diameter of the press piston be 8 


| 


Y 


| 
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and inject water into an air vessel, from which pipes are con- 
_ducted. to presses in all parts of the mill, and by simply opening 
a cock at any press, the required pressure will be instantly given 


inches: and that of the two injecting pistons be two inches, and one inch. 
_ The areas of the press, and two-inch injecting piston, are proportional to the 
squares of their diameters, which are as 4 to 64, or as 1 to -16; those of the 
press and the one-inch injecting piston, are as 1 to 64; this constitutes the 
hydrostatic power of the press. _The mechanical power of the levers is as 1 to 
10, when the pin or fulerums are in the outer holes; and as I to 20, when in 
the others ; ; and by the multiplication of ratios, the four hydro-mechanical 
powers will stand thus; 16 x 10 = 160 to 1; 16 x 20 = 320 to 1; 64x 
10 = 640 tol; and 64 x 20 = 1280 tol; which are in proportion th each 
other, as I, 2, 4, and 8. If we, therefore; suppose thecentre of effort on the 
: levers, to be depressed with a.force of 1: man = 1681b.:2 men will be‘= 336lb. 
or 3cwt X 1280 = 3840 cwt. or 192 tons; the objects’ submitted. to. the 
action of the press will therefore sustain a pressure equal to the direct action 
of 192 tons. 
| These proportions may be erroneous in a slight degree, as RR a to the 
recent discovery of Mr. Perkins it is proved that water is not a totally incom- 
pressible fluid, but the calculation will be ait accurate for all prac- 
tical purposes. 
_ The press should be kept. clean and neat; the reservoir should be filled with 
f pure water ; and the best sweet oil alone should be applied to the pistons. 

_ From the simplicity of its construction, the press is by no means liable to 
be out of order; but if any extraneous matter attaches itself to either of the 
valves, their action will necessarily be suspended, until the substance be 
removed ; but this, it is presumed, will scarcely ever be found necessary. - - 

- In using this press, it is desirable to begin with the two-inch injecting 
pump, the pin of its lever being in the outer hole, in order to save time ; when 
| the resistance has become greater than this power can overcome; the. pin. of 
the lever should be fixed i in the inner hole, and the action continued; when 
however this power is insufficient to overcome the resistance, recourse must 
be had to the one-inch injecting pump, with thé pin of its lever in the outer 

hole; and finally the utmost Beye of the press exerted, ot shifting it to the 
inner hole. | vs 
| ; In a_screw-press, of a, fine seen it requires Ae as. shai Jabour to 
| unscrew as to screw it down, an evidence of the enormous friction of a screw 
| when acting against a great pressure ; but the hydrostatic-press only requires 
a cock to be opened to let out the water from beneath the piston, which then 
descends quickly ‘by its own gravity, or the elasticity of the substance under 
| the pressure. The greatest convenience of the hydrostatic-press is, that the 
| power can so easily be transmitted to'it from any distance, and in‘ any direc- 
| tion, by means of pipes conducted along in situations where all other means 
) of conveying the motion would be complicated and expensive in the extreme. 
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by the elasticity of the confined air operating on the enlarged 
surface of the piston of any press. The air vessel has, of course, 
a safety-valve, to allow the escape of the water, when the pressure 
becomes so great as to endanger the rupture of any of the vessels ; 
for it is to be observed, that the power of this principle is ure- 
sistible when the pump is worked by a mill, and will burst any 
vessels without the least appearances of strain on the moving 
parts of the pump. | 
To avoid the necessity of having a great number of presses 
for the dry-work of a mill, Mr. Bramah proposes to use another — 
kind of apparatus called retainers, which consist of a top and — 
bottom bed, of wood or metal, of sufficient strength to resist the 
re-action of the paper when the press is slackened from its severest 
squeeze, and to retain it, in its most compressed state, for any 
required length of time, after the erasp of the press has been finally 
withdrawn. In these. retainers vertical bars are fixed at the 
corners of the lower bed, passing through the holes in the upper 
one, and have each several holes to receive wedges or keys, by 
which the upper bed of the retainer is confined to preserve the 
state into which it has been pressed, notwithstanding any efforts 
of the paper or felts to expand to the space they originally occu- 
pied. These retainers are mounted upon wheels, applied to the — 
lower boards, in the manner of a truck, and a railway is laid which - 
goes through the press, so that the paper may be piled upon the 3 
trucks, the top board put on, and the whole wheeled into the . 
press ; and the operation being finished, the retainer is made fast; 
the press is then slackened, and the whole is wheeled forwardal 
leaving the press vacant for the reception of another retainer. __ 
After the dry-pressing, the paper is finished, and only requires — 
to be assorted into different lots, according to its quality and 
faults; after which it is made up into quires. The person who 
does this must possess great skill, and be worthy of confidence, 
because he acts as a check on those who separated the paper into 
different lots. He takes the sheets with his right hand to fold 
and examine them, laying them over his left arm till he has the 
another, and places fuernn in ry under the table. q 
The paper is afterwards collected into reams, of twenty quires 
each, packed up for the last time, and put under the press, where 
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it is continued for ten or twelve hours, or as long as the demand 
of the paper-market permits. 

_ Agreat revolution has been recently made in the art of paper- 
making, by the adoption of machinery for fabricating it from the 
pulp and, at one operation, pressing it between the felts, and 

‘rendering it fit for the second pressure, by which an immense 
saving of labour is made, and the quality of the paper improved. 
Messrs. Fourdrinier had a patent for these machines, of which 
they erected great numbers in different parts of the kingdom. 
Their construction is extremely curious and not easily explained 
without drawings. A wire-cloth, of many yards in length, is 
used, its ends being sewed together; and it is extended hori- 
zontally between two rollers, so as to represent. a table, which, by 
the revolution of the rollers, is in constant motion; at one end the 
vat, containing the pulp, is situated, having a lips or low side, at 
which the pulp runs over in a continued stream upon the cloth, 
and is, by its motion, carried forwards; the cloth is contrived to 
have a continual shaking-motion sideways, which tends, with the 
draining through of the water, to coagulate the pulp into a sheet 
of paper; this is taken off from the wire, at the other end, ina 
continued. sheet, between a pair of rollers, like those of a flatting- 
mill ; ; each of these has an endless felt passing round it, and the 
paper is introduced to receive its pressure between the felts, 
that it is delivered from the machine in an endless dry and ack 
sheet. A reel, turned by the machine, receives the paper, and 
winds it up as it comes off the cloth; and when a sufficient quan- 
tity is wound on it, it is cut off by a knife, which, by cutting 
through the folds, divides the paper into separate sheets, which 
are then ready for the operation of the second press. The machines 
‘are constructed with the cloth so wide, that the continual sheet is 
cut up into two, and sometimes three, in width, by which means 
it produces an immense number of sheets in-a short time ; but the 
greatest advantage isin making very large sheets, which it will do 
to almost any extent in length; and as.much as two yards in 
width. This machine is only adapted for making wove paper; 
but a patent, has lately been taken out for carrying this invention 
further, and making. the paper with lines in it, which is done in 
Separate moulds, similar to those at present used, but worked by 
machinery. 
Q 2 
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_ « The idea of a machine.for this. purpose originated in France ; 
and about sixteen years ago Mr. Leger Didot- brought to’ this 
eountry a very rude and imperfect. model, which, after-a variety of 
alterations and additions by himself, and -English artists,. princi- 
pally Mr. Donkin,. engineer, -has. been improved into.one of the 
most beautiful and efficacious machines that can be imagined. ~ It 
would be impossible, without entering into an immense detail, to 
give more than a sketch of this elaborate machine, which consists 
of a great variety of apparatus,- and abounds in mgenious’ con- 
trivances: ‘The same may be said of a-machine since invented: by 
Mr. Dickenson, which accomplishes the same object- by a method 
entirely different. He employs a hollow cylinder, the surface of 
which is pervious,-and is covered with woven: wire ; and this re- 
volves’ in a-vat of pulp, though not completely immersed ;- but by 
the axis, which is a hollow tube, there isa spatinmatbueie from! 
some internal apparatus to a pair of air-pumps; and by their 
action the paper is formed, and made to adhere to the cylinder, 
and afterwards detached from it to an endless cloth, which: con= 


. 
| 
ducts it to-the pressing rollers. The pulp: for this machine is | 
much more dilated than. for any other-mode of making paper, and | 
therefore admits of the fibres which compose it being longer, | 
which has a beneficial effect with regard to the texture of the | 
paper, and renders it better adapted to receive a clear and distinet 
impression.” —Dib. Dec. 341. | | 


The adoption, in England, of this machine, owed its origin: prin= 


cipally, I believe, to the difficulties experienced by the manufac- | 
turers ‘generally of. properly controlling the operations of their | 
workmen. During the existence, of the patent, and under the ! 
pressure of a heavy annual charge, many were set to work; and | 
since then the number has been amazingly increased ; and were it | 
generally applicable to the various descriptions of: paper: required ; | 


by the public, I am persuaded its use would become: almost ‘uni- | 
versal. No class of our manufactures in this kingdom has suffered | | 
‘so muchas that of paper from the sad and- miserable effects of i 
those associations amongst the labouring artisans which pervade, a 
more or less, almost every branch of business. -How injuriously 8 
; they have operated: in retarding the improvements which would, | 
otherwise, have taken place in those manufactures, in which both c 
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masters and: men are amatually interested, has been here most 
fatally exemplified. - : 
_ Time and care and attention, aided by skill and ingenuity,’ are 
requisite to the attainment of perfection in every branch of: busi- 
ness:; and: where: the former points are disregarded, it is-well- 
known that a contrary effect must be produced. In the fabrication 
of good paper this is particularly requisite,-no less than in the 
excellence of superior printing; and the introduction of this 
counteracting spirit of combination, whether into the interior of 
the printing-office, or of a paper-mill,-must/ always give cause to 
regret that: the views of the labouring artisans are not more in 
unison with those of their employers, and that they regard less the 
perfecting of the work ‘under their hands than the obtaming of a — 
higher rate of wages and fewer hours of employment. Too ardent 
a desire for expedition in their movements ruins every thing under 
such circumstances. 

_ The late Mr. Whatman,. than sebint no person added more to 
the real improvement of the manufacture, had not, for many years of 
_ the earlier part of his life, much of opposition to meet with from the 
workmen; and by a judicious application of moderate encourage- 
ment they were stimulated to aid-his endeavours by contributing 
their due proportion of care and attentive workmanship. At that 
period -each individual stood singly-;.no associations were then’ in 
existence; and the employer could exact from the labourer a just 
return for the wages paid him. But-the latter years of this gen- 
tleman were clouded with regret, at finding his plans opposed in 
every stage of their progress by his work-people; and, foreseeing 
nothing but an increase of the evil, and no means of establishing 
a just and necessary controul, he retired from’ ie manufacture ~ 
waths disgust and disappointment. 

 Thei increasing population of the country, and the great exten- 
sion -of education’ through every part of it; has rendered the — 
demands of late years for paper such, that in the present age 
those of the last have been more than doubled. «The conse- 
quent encouragement thus given to the erection of manufactories 
in a country rich and speculative like ours, has produced its natu- 
ral résult in an increased competition for the procuration of mate- 
rials,.and the sale of paper: for, as might also have been expected, 
the supply of materials could scarcely be found to~keep equal — 
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pace therewith, notwithstanding the immense importation of rags 
from every country whence they could by any means be obtained. 
But the taste of the public must, at all events, be gratified, 
however fastidious, and perhaps injudicious, it may be deemed 5 
and to colour every thing, in fact, has been sacrificed : firmness, 
durability, and usefulness, have been made to yield to this exterior 
display ; and nothing will at present meet a liberal purchase unless 
a whiteness superior to snow be first obtained, as an indispensable 
medium for showing off an ink of intensely jetty blackness. 


Another thing is also demanded from the manufacturer—that 


these requisites be obtained at a price below a due compensation 
to him for the cost. Hence the introduction of mineral substances 
to the original vegetable matter, and the aid of chemical agencies 
to produce this demanded effect; and hence the foundation of the 
various grounds of complaint arising from the ret dete- 
rioration of the paper. . 3 

To retrace the steps that have been trod, and to return the 


operations of the manufacture to the point when the improve-_ 


ments, improperly so termed, commenced, is not, I conceive, a . 


task of easy accomplishment; the change can only be wrought by 


degrees, and by awakening the public mind to a due consideration — 


of the necessity of discriminating, in future, between durable utility 
and transient show: and by not suffering external appearances, 
however imposing, to warp their judgment, the result would be, 


that a good substantial and lasting article would then find its way 


into the market, to the ultimate satisfaction of posterity, who are 


deeply interested therein, no less than the present age, instead a | 


the present evanescent and perishing article. . 
The science of chemistry has, as stated above, been very much 


applied to aid the manufacture of paper, but never to so great an — 


extent as since the invention of the machinery before spoken of. 


For giving a delicate whiteness, and a profitable weight, to paper — 
made from rag of an inferior quality, even earthy substances have — 


been resorted to, and with this, and various applications of the 
acids in the form of gas, with other chemical preparations, to aid 


appearance, a showy article is now produced, for which those who 
use it, or those who live after them, will pay right dear. Whole 


piles of quire-stock are already nearly crumbling to dust in the 
warehouses of booksellers, never to come to light'as books : and 
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many a volume, designed to enrich the library of its possessor, 
and to descend as an heir-loom to posterity, now presents to the 
mortified owner its elegant print surrounded by a margin of tan- 
colour, which, in some instances, forms, as it were, a complete - 
frame round each page; the oil-varnish in the composition of the 
ink seeming to preserve the interstices between the print from the 
same kind of discolouration. School-books printed on this species 
of paper will scarcely last out their destined period from one 
vacation to the next. A favourite love-letter written upon it will 
endure but few unfoldings and caresses, and prove as fragile as 
the vows it contains. Indeed, I have now a sample of some which 
is so brittle as to break short upon being creased ; and, when in 
tatters, so incombustible does the gypsum make the fragments, 
they will scarcely serve to light a candle; nor are they sufficiently 
trustworthy for even the most ordinary domestic purposes. The 
plaster gives colour and weight’ without body, and the over- 
delicacy of colour which it presents is a sure sign that such an 
article will soon fade and wax dingy, like an over-fair complexion. 
But a pretty good profit must accrue, both to the paper-maker 
and the excise-revenue, upon the many tons used in the course of 
ayear. The cost of it, which, at one time, was three-halfpence a 
pound, is now not a penny. 

The above was written, and some calculations made merely 
upon my own idea of what the machine-working-paper-mills were 
doing, without the least expectation that I should find any one 
who would publicly second me in this line of argument; and I 
must confess that I felt considerable reluctance, first from a diffi- 
dence of giving an opinion upon so important a subject, next, 
from a feeling of respect towards gentlemen of a profession so 
closely connected with my own, before I could make up my mind 
to commit my observations and objections to the public eye. 
However, my diffidence is removed and my objections strength- 
ened by a paper in a monthly publication of some celebrity in the 
scientific world, the writer of which, with little measure of ex- 
pression, goes much further than I do, and although I certainly 
dissent from the imputation implied by the word fraud, yet, as 
the facts exist, I shall give an extract from the “ Annals of Phi- 
losophy.” } 
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« Frauds and Imperfections in Paper-making.—In order to in- 
crease the weight of printing papers, some manufacturers ‘are in ~ 
the habit of mixing sulphate of lime, or gypsum, with the rags; 
to a great extent. I have been informed, by authority upon 
which I place great reliance, that some paper contains more than — 
one-fourth of its weight of gypsum, and I lately examined a sample ~ 
which had the appearance of a good paper, that contained about 
twelve per cent. The mode of detecting this fraud is extremely ~ 
simple: burn 100 grains, or any given weight, of the paper in‘a — 
platina, or earthen crucible, and continue the heat until the resi- ' 
duum becomes white, which it will readily. do if the paper is 
mixed with gypsum. | It is certainly true that all -paper contains — 
a small quantity of incombustible matter, derived from accidental 
impurities, but it does not.amount to more than about one per 
cent; the weight, then, will indicate the extent of the fraud. With 
respect to the imperfection of paper, I-allude-to the slovenly 
mode in which the bleaching by means ‘of chlorine or oxy-— 
muriatic acid is effected; this, after its operation, ‘is frequently ~ 
left in such quantity in the paper, that it may be readily detected 
by the smell. Some time since, a button-maker in Birmingham, — 
who had manufactured the buttons in the usual way, was sur- — 
prised to find that, after being a short time kept, they were so_ 
tarnished as to be unsaleable; on searching for the cause, he 
found that it-was derived from the action of the chlorine, which 
had been left in the paper to such an extent as to act upon. the. 
metallic buttons.—Epir.” Annals of Pulslesonles et 1823, 
No. xxxi. p. 68. ‘h 

This amounts to precisely tee I had brought my own a: to 1 
upon the subject ; namely, that we printers were having a worse — 
article to work upon, and the booksellers and. the public a worse a 
to pay for, from the use of gypsum in paper-making. Let us 
see how the account will stand in figures. This stuff is not merely — 
used in a process where its colouring matter is extracted, and the 
residuum let run off to waste; but care is taken, as I understand, — 
that no loss shall accrue of My weight, for after the beating of the 
rag into pulp, the gypsum is mixed in a separate vessel, and 
added to the mass; to be: drawn out with it into: the machine. 
Then, supposing half the quantity stated, or 1 -8th per cent of the 
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weight of machine-made paper to be the quantity of gypsum in 
its composition, does it not amount to something like the cha- 
racter given of it in the “ Annals?” — | | 

Take, for example, a sheet of paper which was offered with a 
view of its being used for this very work. The weight ‘was 
marked 35lbs. price 52s. which is about Is. 6d. per Ib.; say for 
this a purchaser will have seven-eighths or 30 lbs. 100z. of what. 
the paper ought to be wholly made of, viz. 2/. 5s. 6d.; for the. 
other eighth, or“41b. 60z. he would pay 6s. 6d. for what was not 
worth more than 43d. | sxianet 

This is the account between the paper maker and the consumer : 
in any further calculation it must be remembered that the excise 
duty gets part of this profit, viz. one-sixth, the duty upon paper 
being 3d. per Ib., so that the excise gets a duty of 3d. per Ib. 
upon an article originally costing one penny. 
The difficulties’ presented to the printer m working this 
machine-made paper, are manifold. First, in making up his fur- 
niture: the dimensions of all cut paper (as this is generally termed 
by the men) are various in the same quire ; he, therefore, cannot 
make margin with any certainty of the sheets folding even and 
square, out-and-out. If he happen to take a smaller sheet, the 
fore’edge, when folded, will hang over the other parts ; if he take 
a larger sheet, the smaller ones must be deficient in their margin ; 
ifhe take a medium size, the consequence is still no other than a — 
medium mischief. — | | | 

Next, as to the wetting: this will bea matter of some hazard, 
and not until after the experience of several reams will the wetter 
get sufficiently acquainted with each lot of paper, to. proportion 
the wetting ; one dip for a quire, or three times for two quires, 1s 
generally quite sufficient; absorbing the ‘water very rapidly, it 
soon becomes a mass of inseparable pulp, as far as the water 
penetrates, and will require to be taken to a table the next day, 
and ‘every sheet to be turned over and smoothed by the hand 
being passed over it, to take out the creases and cockles, the 
sheet appearing like the leaf of a Savoy cabbage ; the heap must 
be then pressed, and lie twelve hours more before it is fairly 
ready for working. it ye ha 

At press, to a man careful of his work, more difficulties arise : 
some of the machine-made paper, from the prevalence of the 
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material before-mentioned, and from the great pressure necessarily 
applied to give it a smooth face, has really no adequate substance 
left into which printing, or impression, can be forced ; it is mere 
surface-colouring; consequently, the ink on the surface of the 
type becomes spread, above its proper dimensions, on the paper, 
producing a slurred or ragged appearance; to this it may be 
added, that the manner in which machine-made paper is sized, is 
calculated most effectually to resist any absorption of either the 
varnish or colouring matter of the ink. In the old way of paper- 
making, by tub-sizing, the substance used. as size, as has lately 
been stated, is made, by the usual process, from parchment- 
cuttings, skins, &c. and this, generally, in such a manner as to 
give to the paper firmness and tenacity. In the new process no 
such substance would answer. ‘The size is a production from the 
soap-manufacturer,—a composition of soap-lees and oil. This 
accounts, at once, for the difficulties above stated in the wetting 
process of printing, and the subsequent trouble to a printer, be- 
cause the ink will not set. All this paper, in a greater or less 
degree, resists the absorption of the ink,—it has no affinity to the 
compound: the ink only dries skin deep: set-off sheets for the 
tympans, in the reiterations, are requisite to a great extent, 
and the ink, when supposed to be dry, is acted upon by the book- 
binder’s paste-boards and leather throughout the whole book, 
until one page sets off upon its opposite one, and type upon type 
obliterates each other,—then add the want of opaqueness in the 
paper and you will see the full effect of machine-made paper. 

In this, as in all other manufactures, there are different qualities. 
The finer may not possess all these imperfections ; but, varying 
in degree, I have given the general characteristics, more or less 
of which will be found in alt machine-made paper; and to this I 
may add, what I know will startle some great mechanics, that it 
is at least equally liable to the imperfection of irregularity in | 
substance, from any inattention or want of competent skill in the 
attendant in supplying it with the requisite quantity of matter, 
with any hand-made paper; and it is possible, from my practice 
as a printer, to point out instances where paper has been as irre-_ 
gularly and indifferently wrought by the machine as it ever was 
by the most careless and unprincipled manual operation. om 

_ But taste is as likely to vary in papersfanoying a as in any other 
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incy,—after the eye and the touch have been satiated by beautiful 
ellum-like wire-cloth paper, without an atom of irregularity to 
fend either sense, taste is veering round to an-imitation of the 
and-sieve, or laid paper; and to accommodate all parties, this 
me machine-made paper is now to undergo another process to 
ive it an appearance of the sieve-made article, by passing 
hrough fluted rollers, and pressing it into a ribbed-like appear- 
fice, an effect the very reverse of that for which formerly so 
auch care and trouble were bestowed to get out every particle of 
regularity or roughness arising from the wire mould: This will 
ot be very conducive to a beautiful, display of the type printed 
pon it, nor, as I suspect, to keeping register in working. How- 
ver, this, like other fashions, will have its day, and then we shall, 
sethaps, Once more get round to that kind of paper which will 
Jo equal justice and service to bookseller, printer, and the public. 
Now, after all this history, may reader my say ‘ Show us, 
then, what paper ought to be.’ I answer, ‘ Look before you.’ 
The paper upon which this work is printed has been made as an 
effort for reviving a genuine paper, from linen-rag. I challenge the 
judges of the article, who are at all acquainted, as practical men, 
with the processes it has to go through in printing and binding, 
to show any machine-made paper that can equal it, im every ne- 
cessary qualification; and as to service to the purchaser (that is 
durability), if that may be allowed any weight in the reckoning, I 
am certain time will prove that the one will bear no comparison 
with the other. 

The great price which rags acquired some few years since, in 
consequence of the great increase of printing and the paper trade, 
induced many ingenious men to turn their attention to discover 
other materials for making paper. A very large manufactory was 
established some years ago, in London, for making straw-paper at 
Mill Bank, by the river-side, but the scheme proved abortive, and 
the premises were lately disposed of. 

Tn 1802, Mr. Matthias Koop invented the following method of 
making straw-paper, for which he obtained a patent. For each 
pound of straw, or hay, a pound or a pound and a half of quick- 
lime is to be dissolved in about a gallon or six quarts of river 
water. The hay, or straw, is to be cut into portions about two 
inches in length, then boiled in a considerable quantity of water, 
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viz. about two. gallons toa pound of materials, for three quarters 
ofan hour. It is then;to be macerated in the solution of lime and 
water for five, six, seven, or more days, taking care to agitate the 
mass by frequently stirring and turning it over. . At the end of 
this time the lime-water is to be drawn off, and the materials to be 
washed very clean, then boiled ina large portion of clean river 
water. . This part of the operation is to be repeated; and, for the 
sake of i improving the colour of the paper, one.pound of dissolved 
crystal of soda, or pot-ash, may be used to every thirty-six pout 
of straw or hay. When the materials are pressed. out of the 
water, the manufacture of them into paper may be proceeded with 
by the usual and well-known processes. In some cases, the 
patentee has thought it advisable to suffer the materials to ferment 
and heat before they were reduced to a pulp, as was formerly tk 
case with the rags for paper-making. This, however, will ola 
depend upon the warmth of the season. q 
When thistles are. used, they are to be cut down hell the 
bloom begins to fall, to be dried, and reduced into lengths of two 
inches; and,then the same process to be made use of, as has been 
already: described with regard to the straw and hay. =, 
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HISTORY 
| STATIONERS’ COMPANY, 


CHARTERS, HALL, GIFTS, DONATIONS, Sc. +. 


Be - SECTION. VI. 


Te 9s 
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Leh oe 


in Srarionns Company :—Their Antiquity—Thew Halls—Descrip- 
ae of the present—lis Site—Elevation—Great Room—Court Room— 
Stock ‘Room—Paintings—Stained Glass—Anecdote of Alfred and the 
| Pirin Ben of Mary,’ Queen of Scots—Portraits— Government, 
Charters, Grants, &c.-of the Company—Poners formerly exercised by — 
° ~ them—Mode of Appointment of Court and Officers—Renter-Wardens— 
© Stock—How rose and divided—Dividends—Widons—Charitable Dona- 


THE COMPANY. or STATIONERS, or Texr-WniteRs, 
who wrote and sold all sorts of books then in use, namely, 
A,B, C, or, by quick pronunciation, Absies, with the Pater-noster, 
Ave Mary, Creed, Graces, gc. dwelt in and about Pater-noster 
Row: ‘hence we have, in that neighbourhood, Pater-noster Row, 
Creed-lane, Amen-corner, Ave-maria-lane, &c. all places of clerical 
allusion.* This fraternity was of great antiquity, even before 
the Art. of Printing was invented; and notwithstanding all the 
endeavours that have been made, no privilege or charter has as 
yet ‘been discovered, though~ several. of the old printers are said 
‘to be of the Stationers’ Company; nor can we find what authority 


+ ® Stow, in his Survey of London, edition 1598, says, also turners of beads, 
who were called, Pater-noster makers, as may be seen in a record of one 
Robert Nikke, Pater-noster maker, and citizen, in the reign of Henry IV, &c. 
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they had granted them, with relation to printed books, as an 
incorporated body, till the Charter of Philip and Mary in th 
year 1556. | | 

By the authority of the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, 
the Stationers were formed into a Guild, or fraternity, in the yea | 
1403, the fourth year of King Henry IV. and had then ordinances 
made for the good government of their fellowship, as appears by! 
a Memorial presented by the Company to the Lord Mayor and! 
Court of Aldermen, in 1645; in which they state that their 
Brotherhood, or Corporation, had then been governed by whole- 
some Ordinances for the space of two hundred and forty years,| 
Thus constituted, they regularly assembled, under the government, 
of amaster and two wardens. Their first Hall was in Milk-street,*! 
but, in 1550, they began to turn their thoughts to a removal of | 
their Hall, and to a more substantial incorporation, and purchased 
the site of a college, called St. Peter’s, at the south-west corner| 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and, about 1553, adapted the old 
building to their own purposes. A causeway led directly from 
this hall to the door of St. Paul’s Church. The fitting up of the 
new Hall, which was a large building, was defrayed by the volun- 
tary subscriptions of the several members. Amongst other bene- 
factions, sixteen glazed windows were contributed, and also the 
wainscoting both of the parlour and the council chamber.} In, 
or about 1611, the Company thought proper to remove from their 
old Hall to the situation they now occupy, and, on the 11th of | 
April, 1611, the purchase of Bercavenny House was ordered | 
to be paid for from the stock of the partners in the privilege. That 
house is described by Stow, p. 649, edit. 1618, as “ one great 
house, builded of stone and timber, of old time pertaining to 
John, Duke of Britaine, Earle of Richmond, as appeareth by the 
records of Edward the Second. Since that it was called Pem- 
brooke Inne, neere unto Ludgate, as belonging to the Earles of 


* The Company still possess two houses in Wood-street, and three in 
Friars-alley and Clement’s-court, in Milk-street, built after the fire of Lon- 
don, on the site of their original Hall.. > od ae 

t Nic. 18 Ct. iii. 544, 545, 555. In 556, et seq. is given some curious par-— 
ticulars of “all such stuffe, with other thyngs, as dothe appertayne to this 
pti in 1557, and the expense of the first public dinner at the Hall, in 

557. | 
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embrooke, in the times of Richard the Second, the eighteenth 
eere, and of Henry the Sixt in the fourteenth yeere. It was 
fterwards called Aburgavenny House, and belonged to Henry, 
tte Lord of Aburgavennie. But the worshipful Company of 
‘tationers have since that purchased it, and made it the Hall for 
he meeting of their Societie, converting the stone-worke into a 
ew faire frame of timber, and applying it to such serviceable use 
s themselves have thought convenient for the amending it in 
ome particulars in which it had been found defective. 

“The preceding owners,” Mr. Pennant says, “ might boast of 
heir nobility, their successors of their wealth, for the loss sustained 
yy this company in the fire of London, Lord Clarendon computed 
vas not less than two hundred thousand pounds.” 

In 1666, the Hall shared in the dreadful conflagration of the 
ire of London, and the first Court, Oct. 2, after that calamity 
vas held in Cooke’s Hall, and afterwards at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, in the Lame Hospital Hall. In December following, all 
he ruined ground, as well belonging to the Hall as to the other 
enements of the Company, was ordered to be cleared and 
measured ; and in March 1668-9, the re-erection was so far pro- 
seeded in, that the new-built warehouse was used for the meet- 
ngs till the Hall should be finished, which was going on in 1670. 
-Thave the opportunity of preserving a view of the old Hall, as 
t appeared prior to its receiving the present front, not by the 
ordinary means of having an engraving done “ expressly for the 
work ;” but from a curious relic—the real original block—which, 
while it presents a resemblance of the old elevation, furnishes at 
the same time, a specimen of wood-engraving of former days. 
Many who, as I flatter myself, will turn over the pages of this work, 
will recognize the edifice in its old garb, and recollect where this 
engraving used to be displayed. And having looked on “ that. 
picture,” may now look “ on this”’—and view it in its present 
state. 

The Company appear to have granted the Hall for various oc- 
casional purposes; in 1677, to the Parish of St. Martin’s, 
Ludgate, for a year and a half, to read divine service and preach 
in. In 1684, the Music Feast on St. Cecilia’s day (and in several 
subsequent, though not regular years) was held in this Hall. In 
1685 (Sept. 12), an order was made (or renewed), for the Clerk to 
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have the letting of the Hall for Feasts and Funerals, with the | 
consent of the Master and Wardens for the time being, as. 
order Sept. 26, 1676. But the Company appear to have " 
staunch to the Established Church, as in August 1688, : 
application of a Nonconformist Minister, with the Elders of J his | 
Church, for the use of the’ Hall as a meeting place, was refused.* 
Mr. Maucoum, the modern historian of London, describes the | 
situation of the present Hall, as abutting to the West on the | ol i | 
City wall, and separated from Ludgate Street,,on the South, | 
St. Martin’s Church ; bounded onthe North by the houses of t 
Residentiaries of St. Paul’s; and opening on the East, to the passa 
called Stationers’ Alley, on which side it has a paved court 
handsomely railed; a circular flight of stone steps leading to th 
grand entrance on the left. The basement story, and some oth 
* parts of the building, serve as warehouses for the Compal 
stock of printed books; and for the stock of such individu 
members as choose to rent them. Sufficient. room,’ however, 
| reserved for an excellent kitchen and other offices. The front h 
i range of large’ arched windows, an ornamental entrance, a nes 
cornice, and pannels of bas reliefs above it. A flight of steps | ea 
to the great:room, which is entered through the arch of a screen 
the composite order, with a pediment; the Company’ S arms ¢ 
rich ornaments; finely carved, distributed: in the intercolull ni 
tions and other. appropriate. places. The room is surrounded | I 
oak wainscoat; and a court cupboard of antique origin, suppo' 
the Hall plate on gala days; at the North end is a large arche 
window, entirely filled with staified or painted. glass, the bord 
and fan of which are very. vivid and. splendid. . Seven compad 
ments are filled with the arms of London, the Royal arms, 4 
Company’s arms, their crest, the arms of the Cadell family, ane 
two emblematic figures designed by Smirke.. That’on the let ( of 
the aie Me is a witiged female figure, seated, with a. flan 


. 
* Moxon, writing in’ 1683, says, “ The printers of London, — 
journeymen, have every year a general feast, which since the re-building 
Stationers’ Hall, is commonly kept there. ”—See the whole history a 
account of this feast, post. q q 
These feasts are now confined to. such members as are of the Liter 7 
regarding the particular branch’ of Stationers’ art and my Slory to whic 
they may belong. 
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issuing from her head ; but it may be observed, en passant, that 
this figure would have had a more modest and pleasing effect, if 
the drapery had been a little higher up the body. In the back 
ground is a circular temple; the whole intended to be allegorical 
of learning, as the path to fame and honour. ‘The figure on the 
right is also female, but upon which the eye and imagination 
may dwell with much more pleasure than upon the other; 
she is seated, contemplating the Holy Scriptures, while the whole 
seems lighted by a lamp over her head, which throws a warm tint 
over the compartment; at the bottom is the following inscrip- 
tion: “ This window (except the arms and crest * of the Company, 


“f I have some reason for doubting the accuracy of this assertion relative 
to the Crest; at least according to the laws of heraldry. Soon after the 
ineorporation of the Company, in 1556, armorial bearings were granted 
by sir Gilbert Dethick, Garter, which, at a subsequent heraldic visitation, 
in Sept. 1634 (Adam Islip being then master of the Company) were again 
recorded in the Heralds’ College. The blazon is as follows: Azure, on 
‘a chevron between three bibles with leaves and clasps Or, an eagle volant 
Gules with a diadem of the second between two roses of the third barbed and 
seeded Vert: in chief, the rays of the sun issuing from a cloud proper, therein 
a dove (intending to represent a holy spirit) displayed Argent with a diadem Or. 
Neither in the grant by sir G. Dethick, in 1556, nor on occasion of the record 
at the visitation of 1634, is there any mention of crest or supporters. Mr. 
Nichols (Anecdotes of 18th Cent. vol. iii. p- 567) describes the crest thus, 
“Ona wreath, a bible, open, proper, clasped and garnished Or. Motto— 
Perbum Domini manet in cternum.”? And this was used over the arms at 
the head of the annual lists of the Company down to the year 1789. The 
‘carved work about the Hall, and the composition ornaments on the cornice and 


ing of the Court-room, are repetitions of the same, surmounted with an 


eel 


re 


e ; ern crown ; and the ancient silver badge and staff of state borne by the 
: beadle has this bible with a crown as a crest, but I have not been able to find 
--any authority under which either the crest or the supporters were assumed. 
Equally fruitless has been my endeavour to ascertain the time or motive for 
: the change of the crest to this eagle, as displayed in the window above-men- 
tor e 1, and which was first used in the list of 1790, and in all the drawings 
of the arms subsequent to that period. Probably neither crest nor supporters, 
having been granted by the College of Arms, they were adopted and changed 
: at the Pleasure of the rulers of the Company. The motto was first used in 
the list of 1788, vain . 
__ In searching after the crest, I found that the visitation in 1634 recorded 
also the Common Szaz of the Company: I shall give a fac-simile sketch of 
Was there entered,: although the seal used by the Company is only the arms, 
as above described, ; 


R 
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which for their excellence and antiquity it has been thought 
adviseable to preserve), was: the gift of Thomas Cadell, Esq., 
Alderman and. Sheriff of London.” . | 

A spacious gallery, for music and spectators, under which is 
the entrance to the Hall at the South end, appears supported in 
front by the finely-carved oak screen mentioned in page: 240. 

A door on the West side leads, through an anti-room, to the 
Court-room, a superb apartment, with four large windows. 
_ The arched ceiling commences on a composite cornice, and: the 
ornaments in stucco on it, are very elegant. ‘At the West end; 
over the Master’s chair, is Mr. West’s painting* (presented by Mr. 
Boydell), of Alfred the Great dividing his last loaf with the 
pilgrim.+ The beauty of the females, the benevolent placid 
features of Alfred, and the regret expressed by the infants at the 
loss of their food, are well known to the public through the fine 


‘ print engraved from it by Sharp. 


On the left of this painting is a portrait (by Sir Wm. Beachey), 
of “ William Strahan, Esq. master of the Company, 1774.” 


* One of his earliest performances ; T have been told, about the third. 

' 4+ While the Danes were ravaging all before them, Alfred, with a small 
company, retreated to a little inaccessible island in Somersetshire, called 
Athelney ; where his first intention was, to build a fortress: thither he after- 
wards moved his family, whose security gave him the most anxious concern. 
The principal inconvenience he laboured under in this forlorn situation, arose 
from a scarcity of provisions. It happened one day as he was reading, that 
he found himself disturbed by a poor pilgrim, who with the greatest 
earnestness begged for something to satisfy his hunger, the humane king 
(whose attendants had been sent out in search of food), called to Elswitha, 
and requested her to relieve the miserable object with a part of what little 
there remained in the fort; the queen finding only one loaf, brought it to 
Alfred, but at the same time represented to him the distresses that the family 
would be driven to should the attendants prove unsuccessful. The king, 
however, not deterred, but rather rejoicing at this trial of his humanity, 
divided the loaf, and gave to the poor Christian, half of it: consoling the 
queen with this pious reflection, ‘‘ That he who could feed five thousand with 
five loaves and two fishes, could make, if it should so please him, the half of 
a loaf suffice for more than their necessities ;’’ the pilgrim departed ; the 
king resumed his studies; and felt a satisfaction that ever results from bene- 
ficent actions. His attendants returned with a vast quantity of fish, which 
greatly encouraged the king, and put him upon those glorious undertakings 
which restored thé lustre of the Saxon diadem. | 
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"On the right (by Mr. Owen), of “ Andrew Strahan, Esq. M.P. 
1816.” 

On the right of the chimney-place is a portrait (by the same 
artist), of “Sir Witt1am Domvitte, bart. master of this 
Company in 1804, lord mayor of London, 1814; in the robe in 
which he rode before his royal highness the prince regent, the 
emperor of Russia, and the king of Prussia, and the other illus- 
trious personages who dined at Guildhall, 18th June, 1814, and 
again before the prince regent attended by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, to St. Paul’s cathedral, on the public thanksgiving for 
peace, 7th July, 1814. hy 
On the other side of the chimney-place a portrait, painted by 
Graham. The history of this picture is rather curious. It was 
originally much larger than at present, and contained a consider- 
able portion of allegorical flattery ; however, in order that the two 
pictures should correspond in size, that of Alderman Boydell has 
been considerably diminished in the lower part, most of the alle- 
gory painted out, and filled up with subject more appropriate. 

A door opposite to and corresponding with that on the west 
side leading to the Court-room, opens to another large and con- 
venient room, denominated the Stock-room, in which the trading 
business of the Company is transacted, the dividends paid, and 
the overflowing company from the Hall, on days of feasting, ac- 
commodated. It is ornamented with the following pictures, &c. . 

Tycho Wing. This celebrated composer of almanacks is repre- 
sented as possessing very lively and expressive features, which 
are well painted, and with considerable warmth of colouring. His 
right hand rests on a celestial sphere, his collar is open; and a 
loose drapery covers his shoulders. 

A scarce engraving of his relation, Vincent Wing; another of 
Lilly, the astrologer. 

Portraits (size of life), of Mr. Richardson, author of Pamela, 
Xc., and his lady. 

Prints of Earl Camden, and of Alfred, from the painting in 
the Court-room. . 

An exceedingly good portrait of “‘ Matt. Prior; ob. 1721, cetat. 
97 ;” the features full of animation and vivacity. 

A companion to the last, Sir Richard Steele; the picture of 
Steele exhibits a large man, inclined to corpulency, with handsome 
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dark eyes and brows, with a velvet cap on his head, and his collar 
open. They were formerly part of the collection of Edward Earl of 
Oxford, and were painted, it is believed, by Kneller. ” 

A half length of Bishop Hoadly, an excellent portrait, given 
by the will of Mrs. Beata Wilkins, in 1773, according to the 
desire of her husband, who said “ his (the bishop’s) principles 
were founded on the Gospel; that he was a true Protestant ; and 


had always been a firm friend in the cause of liberty, religious and | 


civil,” directing her executors to cause it to be framed in a hand- 
e e | 3 
some manner, to be put up in some conspicuous part of Stationers” 


Hall. The bishop is habited in his robes, as Prelate of the Order | 


of the Garter. He appears to have been more than sixty when 
the painting was made, and has pleasant features, shaded by ® 
moderate-sized powdered wig. Reach 
At the East end of the room is the bust of Mr. Bowyer, under 
which is a brass plate, thus inscribed, in his own words, in con- 
formity to a wish he had many years before communicated to 
his partner :— 4 
To the united Munificence of 
THE COMPANY OF STATIONERS, 


and other numerous Benefactors ; | | 


who, 
when a calamitous Fire, Jan. 30, 1712-13, 
had in one night destroyed the Effects 
‘of WrizuraAm Bowyer, Printer, . _ 
repaired the loss with unparalleled Humanity: 
Wixu1aM, his only surviving Son, et 


being continued Printer of the Votes of the House of Commons, | 


by his Father’s Merits, 
and the indulgence of three Honourable Speakers ; 
and appointed to print the Journals of the House of Lords, — 


at near LXX years of age, a 


by the Patronage of a noble Peer; 
struggling with a debt of gratitude which could not be repaid, 


| 


left this Tablet to suggest - 
what worn-out Nature could not express. 


Ex Voto Patroni Optimi Amicissimi 
Poni Lubenter Curavit Cliens Devinctus: 
J. Nichols, M.DCC.LXXVIII. 


——————————— 
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Archbishop Chichley, the venerable founder of All Soul’s Col- 
lege, a fine old picture on board. 7 

A portrait of “ William Bowyer, Printer, born July, 1663, died 
Dec. 27, 1737.” He had been many years a valuable member of 
the Company of Stationers, and appears to have been a pleasant 
round-faced man. | 
_ © Robert Nelson, born June 22, 1656, died Jan. 10, 1714-15.” 
The excellence of this pious author’s life, evinced by various 
admonitory publications, gave his features great placidity, which, 
added to their beauty, has enabled Sir Godfrey Kneller to present 
us with a most engaging likeness. 

On the East side of the Hall, over the steps leading to the 
room last-mentioned, is a large picture of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
escaping from Lochlevin Castle, by the assistance of George 
Douglass,* painted by Graham, presented by Mr. Boydell. Of 
this painting Malcolm} says, “ All contemporary authors agree 
in ascribing to Mary the utmost beauty. of countenance and 
elegance of shape of which the human form is capable. Her 
hair was black, though, according to the fashion of that age, 
she frequently wore borrowed locks, and of different colours ; 
her eyes were a dark grey, her complexion was exquisitely 


* There was in the castle of Lochlevin, a young gentleman called George 
Douglass, the. brother to her keeper ; he was not more than eighteen years of 
age. To him she paid a flattering attention. Her engaging manners, her 
misfortunes, her beauty, her smiles, won him completely to her interest. She 
opened her mind'to him ; and even insinuated that she might tender her hand 
asthe reward of: his service and fidelity. His. heart was big with love, 
generosity, and the spirit of adventure. By his means she corresponded with 
her friends, and prepared them for her enterprize. Upon the second day of 
May, 1568, about seven o’clock in the evening, when her keeper was at 
supper with his family, George Douglass, possessing himself secretly of the 
keys of the castle, hastened to her apartments.. He conducted her out of her 
prison. She felt herself to be again a queen. He locked the gates of the 
-astle behind him to prevent a sudden pursuit. They flew to. the lake, 
ntered the boat that was in readiness for them, and were instantly rowed to 
he opposite shore. There she was received by the lord Seton, with a chosen 
and of horsemen in complete armour. That night he conveyed her to his 
1ouse at Niddre, in West Lothian, she rested a few hours, and set, out for 
Hamilton.” Stuart’s Hist. of Scot. Svo. i. 298. 

+ Londinum Redivivum, vol. iv, p. 375. 
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fine, her hands and arms remarkably . delicate, both as to 
shape and colour; her stature was of an height that rose to the 
majestic. ‘No man,’ says Brantome, ‘ ever beheld her person 
¢ without admiration and love; or will read her history without 
‘ sorrow.” There is little to praise in this effort of Mr. Graham’s 
pencil, who has totally failed in delineating the beauty of the 
unfortunate queen. He that has seen the portrait of Mary in‘the 


hall of the Scottish Corporation in Crane-court, Fleet-street, will i 


immediately discover that Mr. Graham’s Mary rather resembles a 
modern truant Miss escaping from a boarding-school with a 
Scotch soldier to Gretna Green, than a queen of majestic front.” 


FIRST CHARTER OF THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, 1556. 


The CHARTER granted to the Company of STaTroners, on the 4th day of Muy, 


in the year 1556, and in the Third and Fourth of Philip and Mary, being 


a True Copy of the Original Record remaining in the Chapel of the Rolls.— 


Examined, and translated from the original Latin Copy, by Mr. Henry | 


Rook, Clerk of the Rolls.* . 


The King and Queen to all those to whom these Presents shall come, | 
q. 


greeting :— | 

I. Know ye that we considering and manifestly perceiving that several sedi- | 
tious and heretical books,’ both in verse and prose, are daily published, | 
stamped, and printed, by divers scandalous, schismatical, and heretical per | 
sons, not only exciting our subjects and liegemen to sedition and disobedience | 
against us, our crown and dignity, but also to the renewal and propagating | 
very great and detestable heresies against the faith and sound Catholic doe- | 
trine of holy mother, the church,f and being willing to provide a proper | 
remedy in this case. . . | a | 
} 

| 


* The following extracts from their Records will show the expense of obtaining this charter:— be 


2 
— 


*¢ The chargis layde oute for our Corporation. 


Fyrste, for two tymes wrytinge of our boke before yt was sygned by the Kynge and the Quene’S. i 


= 


Majestie’s Highness 2 4 - 018 0 
Item, for the sygned and the prevy seale - - - - - 6 6 8 
Item, for the great seale = “ P - = - 8 9 0) 
Item, for the wrytynge and inrolynge - . - - - GP fh 
Item, for wax, lace, and examenacion - : : = - 034 f 
Item, to the clerkes for expedycion - - - “ - 010 0; 
Item, for lymnynge and for theskyn ° - - - - 100 | 
Item, payed to the screvener, for wrytinge of the indentures of the surrender for the feffersof . i 

truste unto the master and wardyns uf this companye and thayre successors = - o14 0 

) 21 1 0| 


+ These were the regulations of a Catholic princess; but an equal authority was given by her Protestant 
ere who must certainly have had a very different opinion of seditious and heretical books. Nich. 
rig. 165 - | 

| 

} 
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II. We, of our own special favour, certain knowledge, and mere motion, — 
do will, give, and grant for ourselves, our heirs and successors of the above- 
mentioned queen, to our beloved and faithful liegemen, 


Tuomas Docxwray (Master) 
Joun Cawoop, Henry Coxe (Keepers or Wardens) 
(The Freemen or Commonalty, 94 names), 


freemen of the mystery or art of a stationer of our city of London, and’ 
suburbs. thereof, that from henceforth they. may be, in deed, fact, and name, 
one body of itself for ever, and one society corporated for ever, with one master 
and two keepers or wardens, in the society of the same mystery or art of a 
stationer of the city aforesaid, and that they may enjoy a perpetual suc- 
cession. 

III. And further, We of our own special favour, certain knowledge, and 
mere motion, do by these presents ordain, create, erect, make, and constitute 
the aforesaid Thomas Dockwray the master of the same mystery or art of a 
stationer of the aforesaid city for one year next ensuing; and the aforesaid 
John Cawood and Henry Cooke, the keepers ‘or wardens of the same mystery 
or art of a stationer, of the aforesaid city, for one year next ensuing; and we 
by these presents do make, create, and constitute the foresaid ninety-four 
persons the commonalty of the said mystery or art of the city aforesaid. 

IV. And further, We ordain, create, erect, make, and constitute, by these 
presents, the aforesaid master and keepers, or wardens and commonalty, one ‘ 
body, in deed and name, of themselves for ever, and one society for ever cor- 
porate with one master and two keepers or wardens and the commonalty of 
the same mystery or art of a stationer of the city of London aforesaid. And 
we do incorporate the same master, keepers, or wardens and commonalty, and 
by these presents we do really and fully will, grant, create, erect, ordain, 
make, declare, and constitute the said master and keepers, or wardens and 
commonalty, a body corporate, to continue for ever, by thé name of the 
master and keepers, or wardens and commonalty of the mystery or art of a 
stationer of the city of London: and that the same master and keeper, or 
wardens and commonalty, may from henceforth have a perpetual succession : 
and that the master and keepers, or wardens and commonalty, and their suc- 
cessors for ever may be styled, intitled, and called by the name of the master 
and keepers, or wardens and commonalty of the mystery or art of a stationer 
of the city of London: and that they may be able to plead and to be im- 
pleaded, to answer and to be answered by that name in all and singular 
matters, suits, and plaints, actions, demands, and causes, before any of our 
judges and justices whomsoever in any courts or places whatsoever : and that 
they may have a common seal to serve and to be used for their affairs and 
business; and for the sealing of all and singular their deeds and writings any 
wise touching or concerning their affairs and business. 

V. And. that the same master and keepers, or wardens and commonalty, 
and their successors, may from time to time make, and ordain, and establish, 
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for the good and well ordering and governing of the freemen of the foresaid 
art.or mystery, and of the foresaid society, ordinances, provisions, and laws, 
as often as they shall see proper and convenient. 

VI. Provided that those ordinances, provisions, and laws, be in no wise 
repugnant or contrary to the laws and statutes of this our kingdom of Eng- 
Jand, or in prejudice to the commonweal of our same kingdom. 

VII. And that the same and their successors for ever are enabled and may 
lawfully and safely, without molestation or disturbance of us, or the heirs or 
successors, of our foresaid queen, or of any other person, hold, as, often as_ 
they please, lawful and honest. meetings of themselves. for the enacting such 
laws and ordinances, and transacting other business for the benefit of the 
saine mystery or art, and of the same society, and for otherlawfil causes in 
the manner aforesaid. oa 

VIII. And that the foresaid master and keepers, or.wardens and the com- 
monalty of the said mystery or art of a stationer, of the foresaid ‘city, and 
their successors, or the greater part of them being assembled lawfully and in 
a convenient place, may yearly for ever, or oftener, or seldomer, at. such times. 
and places within the said city, as they shall think fit, choose from. amongst 
themselves, and make one master and. two keepers, or wardens, of same - 
mystery or.art of a stationer of the foresaid city, to rule, govern, and super- 
vise the foresaid mystery and society, and all the men of the same mystery, 
and their business; and to remove and displace the former master and the 
former keepers, or wardens, out of those offices, as they shall see best. 

IX. And that if, and as often as, it shall happen in any election that the — 
master and keepers, or wardens, and the foresaid commonalty, are equal in — 
votes, one part against another, in such an election, that then, and so often, 
the master of the foresaid mystery, if there shall be then any master, or the _ 

. upper keeper. or warden of that mystery, if there shall then be no-master, — 
may have two votes in such elections. . , 
-X: And that the master and keepers, or wardens, and commonalty of the 
foresaid: mystery, ‘and théir successors for the time being shall be deemed fit” 
and.able persons in law as well to give, grant, and to let their lands and tene-_ 
ments, possessions, goods, and chattels, as to purchase, possess, take, and. 
receive for themselves and their successors, lands, tenements, possessions, 
goods, chattels, and inheritances to be had, enjoyed, and possessed by. them- 
selves and their successors for ever, the statute against putting lands and 
‘tenements in mortmain, or any other statute, act, or ordinance to the contrary _ 
notwithstanding. | | 0.) il 
XL. Provided that the said lands, tenements, and inheritances, so to be pul- _ 
chased and to be possessed by them, be within our said city of London, or 
suburbs, or the liberties of the same city; and so that they do not in any 
wise exceed the yearly value of twenty pounds of lawful money of England. 
XII. Moreover, We will, grant, ordain, and constitute for ourselves ‘and © 
the successors of our foresaid queen that no person within this our kingdom 
of England, or dominions thereof, either by himself or by his journeymen, 
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servants, or by any other person, shall practise or exercise the art or mystery 
of printing. or stamping: any: book or.any thing to be sold or to be bargained 
for within this our kingdom of England, or the dominions thereof, unless the 
same person is or shall be one of the society of the foresaid mystery or art of 
a stationer of the city aforesaid, at the time of his foresaid printing or stamp- 
ing; or has for that- purpose obtained our licence or the licence of the heirs 
and successors of our foresaid queen. 3 

XIII. Moreover, We will, grant, ordain, and constitute, for ourselves, the 
heirs and successors of our said queen, to the foresaid master, keepers, or 
wardens and the commonalty ofthe mystery or art of a stationer of the foresaid 
city of London, and to their successors for. ever, that the foresaid master and 
keepers, or wardens, and their successors for the time being, shall very law- 
fully as well search, as often as they please, any place, shop, house, chamber, 
or building, of any stamper, printer, binder, or seller, of any manner of books 
within our kingdom of England, or dominions thereof, concerning or for any 
books or things printed, stamped, or to be printed or stamped, and to seize, 
take away, have, burn, or convert to the proper use of the said society all 
and singular those books and those things, which are or shall be printed or 
stamped contrary to the form of any statute, act, or proclamation made or to 
be made. : 

XIV. And that if any person shall practise or exercise the foresaid art or 
mystery contrary to the form above described; or shall disturb, refuse, or 
hinder the foresaid master and keepers, or wardens, for the time being, or 
3 any one of them for the time being, to make the foresaid search, or to seize, 
take away, or burn, the foresaid books or things, which are, or any one of 
which has been printed or stamped, or are to be printed or stamped, contrary 
to the form of any statute, act, or proclamation, that then the foresaid master 
or keepers, or wardens for the time being, shall imprison or send to gaol, or 
either of them, shall imprison or send to gaol every such person so practising 
or exercising the foresaid art or mystery contrary to the form aforesaid, or so 
that, as aforesaid, the disturber, refuser, or hinderer, shall there remain 
without bail or mainprize for the space of three months ; and that the same 
person so practising the art or mystery aforesaid contrary to the said form, 
or so that, as aforesaid, the disturber, refuser, or hinderer shall pay or cause 
to be paid for every such practising or exercising as aforesaid, contrary to the 
said form, and for every such disturbance, let or hinderance, one hundred 
shillings of lawful money of England, one moiety thereof to us, our heirs, 
and successors of the foresaid queen, and the other moiety thereof to the 
 foresaid ‘master, keepers, or wardens and commonalty, &c. In witness 
whereof, the King and Queen at Westminster, May 4. By Writ of Privy 
Seal, &c. 


Queen Elizabeth, upon her first coming to the crown, by her 
Letters renewed and confirmed the rand Sproat in the fol- 
lowing manner :-— 7 
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RENEWAL OF THE CHARTER BY ELIZABETH. 1558. « 


The Queen, to whom these Presents, &e. 
Greeting :. 

We have seen the Letters Patents of the Lord Philip, King, and the Lady 
Mary, late Queen of England, our most dearly beloved sister, to the master, — 
keepers, or wardens and commonalty of the mystery or art of a stationer of 
our city of London, lately granted at Westminster on the fourthe day of May, 
in the 3rd and 4th years of their reigns : 

[Here the Charter is recited verbatim, as it was granted by Philip and 


Mary, printed in the preceding pages, and then confirms the same in | 


the following words. | 
And we ratifying and allowing the foresaid letters, and all and every thing 
contained therein, do, as much as in us lies, accept and approve them for 
ourselves, our heirs, and successors, and do ratify and confirm them to our 
beloved Reynold Wolfe, now the master of the foresaid mystery or art of a 
stationer, and Michael Lobley and Thomas Duxwell, the keepers or wardens 


of the same mystery, and to their successors, in such manner as the foresaid | 


recited charter and letters do reasonably in themselves testify. In witness 


whereof, &c. The Queen at Westminster, on the tenth day of November, | 


and in the first year of our reign. 


Besides this confirmation by Queen Elizabeth, the charter by 


Philip and Mary was exemplified in the 19th year of Charles If: | 
on the 10th of August, 1667, at the request of Humphry Robinson, — 


the then master, and Evan Tyler and Richard Royston, the then 
wardens of the company. But in 1684 Charles I.-granted, or 
perhaps rather forced, a charter containing some additions which 
the then reigning mode of paving the way to arbitrary power 


seems to have dictated. Such an abstract is here given of this | 


charter as will sufficiently show its nature. 


CHARTER BY CHARLES II 


The KING, to all those to whom these Presents shall come, greeting :— 4 


I. Whereas King Philip and Queen Mary by their Letters Patents sealed 
with their Great Seal of England, dated at Westminster on the fourth day of | 


May in the third and fourth years of their reigns, have for themselves and the 


heirs and successors of the said queen, given and granted to their beloved and 


faithful liegemen, Thomas Dockwray, John Cawood, Henry Coke, William 
Bonham, and to divers other persons named in the same letters patents, being 
freemen ofthe mystery or art of stationers of the city of London and suburbs 
thereof, that they in deed, fact, and name, shall be one body of themselves 
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for ever, and one perpetual society corporate of one master and two keepers, 
or wardens, in the society of the same mystery or art of stationers of the city 
aforesaid ; and that they might have a perpetual succession. 


{Here the remainder of the charter is in the same manner recited, in 
clauses II. to XVI.] 


XVII. Whereas our beloved subjects, the master and keepers, or wardens 
and commonalty, of the mystery or art of stationers of the city of London 
have humbly besought us that we, by our letters patents, under our own great 
seal of England, would be graciously pleased to ratify and confirm the fore- 
cited letters patents, and all the liberties, franchises, and privileges contained 
therein. And, : 

XVIII. Further have also besought us, that by the same our letters patents 
such provisions might be made in them that the governing part of them, the 
aforesaid master and keepers, or wardens and commonalty, of the mystery or 
art of stationers of the city of London, and also the clerk of the same society 
should for the future be such person as we might account faithful and obedient 
to us, our heirs and successors; and that after the election of all such persons 
into any place of government in the society aforesaid, such person upon just 
complaint to be made to us, our heirs, and to our successors in our council, 
might be liable to be removed by an order of our council: and that they shall 
immediately thereupon proceed to the election of some other fit person in his 
or their place or places. . 

XIX. We, therefore, willing and desiring the safety of our beloved subjects, 
the master and keepers, or wardens and commonalty of the mystery or art of 
stationers of the city of London, do, of our special grace, certain knowledge, 
and mere motion, for us, our heirs, and successors, ratify, allow, approve and 
confirm to the foresaid master and keepers, or wardens and commonalty of 
the mystery or art of stationers of the city of London, and to their successors 
for ever, the foresaid fore-recited letters patents, and all and singular the 
concessions or grants, liberties, privileges, franchises, and immunities, speci- 
fically contained in the same letters patents under the provisions and regula- 
tions mentioned hereafter in these our letters patents. : | 


These unjust and illegal additions were all subsequently re- 
pealed and declared null and void by a special act of parliament 
in the second year of King William and Queen Mary (1690) ; 
which act again absolutely confirms the original charter by Philip 
and Mary, in the following words :— 

And be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that all and every of the 
several companies and corporations of the said city shall from henceforth 
stand and be incorporated by such name and names, and in such sort and 
manner, as they respectively were at the time of the said judgment given, and 


every of them are hereby restored to all and every the lands, tenements, here- 
ditaments, rights, titles, estates, liberties, powers, privileges, precedencies, 
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nities, which they lawfully had and enjoyed at the time of giving 


and immu 
the said judgment; and that as well all surrenders, as charters, letters . 
of the- said companies,-or 


patents, and grants for new incorporating any 
touching or concerning any of their liberties, privileges, or franchises, made 
or granted by the said late King James, or by the said King Charles the 
Second, since the giving of the said judgment, shall be void, and are hereby 
declared null and void, to all intents and purposes whatsoever. 2W.&M. 


sess. 1. cap. 8, § 14. 


Thus the charter of Philip and Mary, 1556, renewed by 
Elizabeth, 1559, exemplified in 1684, and confirmed by William 
and. Mary in 1690, is the existing charter. of the. Stationers’ 


Company. 


We shall now give a copy of the Grant, or Constitution, which 


made the STATIONERS a Livery. Company of the City of 


Lonpon :—1560. 
. HENSELL, Mayor. 


Jovis le die Februarii, anno secundo Domine Elizz Regine, &c. 


It was this day ordered and agreed, at the earnest suit and prayer of J ohn | 
Cawood, and divers other said persons being freemen of this city in the - 


fellowship of ‘the stationers, that the same fellowship from. henceforth shall 


be; permitted and suffered to have, use, and wear a livery and livery-hood in ~ 
such decent and comly-wise and order as the other companies and fellowships © 
of this city, after their degrees, do commonly use and wear ; and that they, 
the said stationers, shall cause all such, and as. many of their said fellowship as — 
conveniently may be.able, to prepare and make ready the same liveries with 
speed, so that they may from henceforth attend and wait upon the lord mayor. 


of this city, at all common shews hereafter to be made by the citizens of the 


city,in such andlike manner and sorte as.the other citizens of the said citie, in | 


such and lyke manner and sorte as the other citizens of the said city, for the 


honour of the same citye so long tyme. past, have done, and yet dayley do, as 


occasion shall require. 


7 


STAR-CHAMBER DECREES FOR REGISTRY, RESTRICTION, AND i 


CENSORSHIP OF THE PRESS. | 


Deorees of the Lords in the Star-chamber, touching Printers, Stationers, &¢. 
23 Juni, Eliz. 28, 1585. Orders for them sent to Archbishop Whitgift. : 
Whereas sundrie decrees and ordinances have, upon grave advice and deli- 


beration, been made and published for the repressing of such great enormities 
and abuses as of late (most men in tyme past) haue been commonlye used 


and practised by diverse contemptuouse and disorderly persons, professing the 
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arte or misterie of printing and selling of books; and yet, notwithstanding 
the said abuses and enormities are nothing abated, but (as is found by expe- 
rience) doe rather more and more increase, to the wilful and manifest breach 
and contempt of the saide ordinances and decrees, to the great displeasure 
and offence of the queen’s' moste excellent majestie; by reason whereof sun- 
drie intolerable offences, troubles, and disturbances, have happened, as well 
in the church as in the civile government of the state and commonweale of this 
realme, which seem to have growen, because the paynes and penalties, con- 
teyned and sett downe in the same ordinances and decrees, have been-too 
light and small for the correction: and punishment of so grievouse and hey- 
nouse offences, and so the offenders and malefactors in that behalfe, have not 
been so severely punished, as the qualitie of their offences hath deserved : her 
majestie, therefore, of her moste godlie and ‘gracious disposicion, being 
careful that’ speedie and due reformacion be had of the abuses and disorders 
aforesaid, and that all persons using or professing the arte, trade, or mysterie 
of printing, or selling of books, should from henceforth be ruled and directed 
therein by some certeyn and knowen rules, or ordinances, which should be 
inviolablie kept and observed, and the breakers and offenders of the same to 
be severely and sharplie punished and corrected, hathe ‘straytly charged and 
required the most reverend father-in-God, the archbishop of Canterburie, and’ : 
the right honourable the lordes, and others of her majesties privy council, to 
see her majesties said most gracious and godlie intention and purpose to be 
dulie and effectuallie executed and accomplished. Whereupon the said most 
reverend father, and the whole present sitting in this honourable cowrte, this 
23rd day of June, in the twenty-eighth year of her majesties reign, upon 
grave and mature deliberation, have ordeyned and decreed that the ordinances 
and constitutions,~ rules and articles,” hereafter following, shall, from hence- 
forth, by all persons, be duly and inviolablie kept and observed, according to 
the tenor, purporte, and true intent and meaning’ of the same, as they tender 
her majesties high displeasure, and as they wyll aunswere to. pic contrarie® at 
their uttermoste peril. Videlicet. ff ; 
-Imprimis, That every printer, and other person, or persons ‘whatsoever, 
which at this tyme present hath erected, or set up, or hereafter shall erect, 
| setup, keepe, mainteyn, or have anye printing-presse, rowle, or other instru- 
ment, for imprinting of books, chartes, ballades, pourtrayctures, paper called. 
damask-paper, or any such matters, or things whatsoever, shall bring a true 
note, or certificate of the saide presses, or other printing instruments allreadie 
~erected,* within tenne days next coming, after the publication hereof; and of 
* Thus it will be seen that Mr. Pitt found, in the abominable Star-chamber practice, a precedent for 
the act 39 Geo. III. ¢. 79, ‘‘ For the more effectual Suppression of Societies established for Seditious and 
Treasonable Purposes, and for better preventing Treasonable and Seditious Practices,” when he intro- 
duced the twenty-third and subsequent clauses for fettering the press by the terrors of registration of every 
one who had a “‘ press, or types for printing,” founders of type, and makers of printing presses; with 
the‘printer’s name upon the front of every paper, or upon the first and last leaves of every book, in legible 
characters (the first idea in framing the bill was, in characters not less than the body of the work!) with 
““ the name of the city, town, parish, or place, and also the name, if any, of the square, street, lane, court, 


or place in which his or her dwelling-house, or usual place of abode shall be,” under a penalty of twenty 
pounds for every copy, if omitted; and further a copy to be preserved of every thing so printed with the 
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the saide presses, or other printing instruments hereafter to be erected, or set 
up, from tyme to tyme, within tenn dayes next after the erecting, or setting’ 
up thereof, unto the master and wardens of the companie of stacioners, of the 
cittie of London, for the tyme being, upon payne that everye person fayling, 
or offending herein, shall have all and averie the said presses, and other 
instruments, utterlye defaced, and made unserviceable for imprinting for 
ever; and shall also suffer twelve moneths imprisonment without bayle or 
maynprise. “ii 
2. Item; That no printer of hookes, nor any other person or persons what- 
soever shall set up, keepe, or mayntain, any presse or presses, or any other 
instrument, or instruments, for imprinting of bookes, ballades, charte, pour- 
trayctures, or any other thing or things whatsoever, but onelye in the cittie of 
London, or the suburbs thereof (except one presse in the universitie of 
Cambridge, and one other presse in the universitie of Oxforde, and no more) 
and that no person shall hereafter erect, sett up, or maynteyne in any secrett, 
or obscure corner, or place, any such presse or instrument before expressed ; 
but that the same shall be in suche open’place or places, in his or their house 
or houses, as the wardeins of the saide Companie of Stationers, for the tyme 
being, or suche other person, or persons, as by the saide wardeins shall be 
thereunto appointed, may from tyme to tyme have readie accesse unto, te 
search for and viewe the same; and that no printer or other person, or persons, 
shall at any time hereafter withstande, or make resistance to, or in any suche 
view or search, nor denye, or keepe secrett any suche presse, or other’ instru- 
ment, for imprinting, upon payne that every person offending in any thing 
contrarie to this article, shall have all the saide presses, and other printing in- 
struments, defaced, and made unserviceable for imprinting for ever; and shall 
also suffer imprisonment one whole year, without bayle, or maynprise, and to’ 
be disabled for ever to keepe any printing presse, or other instrument for 
printing, or to be master of any printing-howsse, or to have any benefite 
thereby, other than onelye to worke as a journeyman for wages. 
3. Item, That no printer, nor other person or persons whatsoever, that hath’ 
sett up anye presse, or instrument, for imprinting within sixe moneths last 
past, shall hereafter use, or occupie the same, nor any person or persons shall 
hereafter erect, or sett up any presse, or other instrument of printing, till the 
name of the employer written or printed thereon, to be produced to any justice of the peace who shall 
require to see the same. This act was found pregnant with so much harassment ‘to. individuals whose” 
conduct might be perfectly clear of intentional transgression, or evasion of the law, and calculated to. 
afford.such a harvest to the common informer, (as an instance of which, one of them, from some inad- 
vertence or misconception of the printer, talked, in the true spirit of venal espionage, exultingly of the 
5000 penalties of 201. each, for omitting the name upon an annual pocket-book), that an act was passed in 
1811 to restrict to twenty-five penalties, for any one and the same book, and empowering magistrates to 
mitigate even to 5/. and quarter sessions to grant still further relief. The spirit of the act was, however, 
followed up by the Castlereagh administration in one of those (so noted as to be denominated, par excel- 
lence, ‘ The Six Acts’) of Dec. 1819, ‘* For the more effectual prevention and punishment of plasphem- 
ous and seditious libels,” authorizing the breaking open of any house supposed to contain copies of any 
work that the verdict of a jury had pronounced to be a libel, and to seize the whole: but it went further 
to’seal the doom of the poor printer, for upon any second conviction, after that act passed (no matter 
how severe had been the punishment for the first offence) he was rendered liable to banishment from his 
native country, for any time which the court in its discretion might think fit to order; this Lord — 


Castlereagh, in his tender niercy, denominated ‘‘ simple banishment;” but if his departure should be 
delayed above 40 days, he then became liable to transportation for 14 years. i 
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excessive multitude of printers, having presses alreadie sett up, be abated, 
diminished, and by death given over, or otherwise brought to so small a 
number of masters, or owners of printing-howses, being of abilitie and good 
behaviour, as the archbishopp of Canterburie and bishopp of London, for the 
tyme being, shall thereupon think it requisite, and convenient, for the good 
service of the realme, to have some more presses, or instruments for printing 
erected, and sett up: and that when, and as often as the saide archbishopp 
and bishopp, for the tyme being, shall so think it requisite and convenient, 
and shall signifie the same to the said master and wardeins of the saide com- 
panie of Stationers, for the tyme being; that then, and so often, the saide 
master and wardeins, shaJl (within convenient tyme after) call the assistants of 
the saide companie before them,-and shall make choice of one, or more (as by 
the opinion of the saide archbishopp and bishopp, for the tyme being, . need 
shall require) of suche persons being free stationers, as for theyr skill, abilitie, 
and good behaviour, shall be thought by the saide master, wardeins, and 
assistants, or the more parte of them, meet to have the charge and government 
of a presse, or printing-house; and that within fowerteen dayes next after 
suche election, and choice, the saide master, wardeins, and fower other at the 
least of the assistants of the saide companie, shall present before the high 
commissioners in causes ecclesiastical, or sixe or more of them, whereof the 
saide archbishopp, or bishopp, to be one, to allowe, and admitt everie suche 
| person so chosen and presented, to be master and governoure of a presse, and 
| - printing-housse, according to the same election and presentment, upon payne 
that everie person offending contrary to the intent of this article, shall have his 
presse, and instruments for printing, defaced, and made. unserviceable, and 
allso suffer imprisonment, by the space of one whole yeare, without bayle, or 
maynprize. Provided allwayes, that this article, or any thing. therein con- 
teyned, shall not extend to the office of the queene’s majesties printer for the 
service of the realme; but that the said office, and offices, shall be, and con- 
tinue at the pleasure and disposicion of her majestie, her heires, and. succes- 
sors, at all tymes, upon the death of her highnes’s printer, or otherwise. 

4. Item, That no person, or persons, shall imprint, or cause to be imprinted, 
or suffer by any meanes to his knowledge, his presse, letters, or other instru- 
ments, to be occupied in printing of any booke, worke, coppie, matter, or 
thing whatsoever, except the same booke, worke, coppie, matter, or any thing, 
hath bene heretofore allowed, or. hereafter shall be allowed, before the im- 
printing thereof, according to the order appointed by the queene’s majesties 
injunctions, and be first seene and perused by the archbishopp of Canterburie, 
and bishopp of London, for the tyme being, or one of them (the queene’s 
majesties printer for some special service by her majestie, or by some of her 
highnes privie councell thereunto appoynted ; and suche are, or shal be privi- 
ledged to print the bookes of the common lawe of this realme, for suche of 
the same books, as shal be allowed of by the two cheefe justices, and cheefe 
barons, for the tyme being, or any two of them, onelye excepted) nor shall 
imprint, or cause to be imprinted, any booke, worke, or coppie, against the 
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forme and meaning of any restraynte, or ordinaunce conteyned, or to be con- 
teyned, in any statute, or lawes of this realme, or in any injunction made, or 
sett forthe by her majestie, or her highness privie counsell, or againste the 
true intent and meaning of any letters patents, commissions, ‘or prohibicions, 
under ‘the great seale of Englande ; or -contrarie to any allowed ordinaunee, 
sett downe for the good governaunce of the Company of Stationers, within the 
cittie of London; upon payne to haue ‘all ‘suche presses, ‘letters, - and instru- 
ments, as in or about the imprinting of any suche bookes, or copies, shall be 
imployed or used, to be defaced, and made uncerviceable for imprinting for 
ever; and upon payne allso, that everye offender, and offenders, contrarie to 7 
this present article,’ or ordinaunce, shal be disabled (after any suche offence) ms 
to use, or exercise, or take benefite by using, or exercising of the arte, or 
feate of imprinting ; and shall moreover susteyne sixe moneths imprisonment 
without bayle, or maynprise : | oo a 
5. Item, That everie suche ‘person, as shall sell, utter, or putt to sale : 
wittingly, bynde, stitch, or sowe ; or wittinglie cause to be solde, uttered; put : 
to sale, bounde, stitched, or sowed, any bookes, or copies whatsoever, printed: 
contrarie to the intent’and true meaning ‘of any ordinaunce, or. article afore- 
said, shall suffer three moneths-imprisonment for his, or their offence. L, 
6. Item, That it’ shall be lawfull for. the Wardeins of the saide companye, a. 
for the tyme being, or any two of the saide companie thereto deputed, by the | 
saide Wardeins, to make searche in all work-howses, shopps, ware-howses Of 
printers, booke-sellers, booke-bynders, or where they shall haue reasonable 
cause of suspition; and all bookes, copies, matters, and things printed, or'to | 
be printed, contrarie to the intent and’ meaning of these present ordinances, to. 
seaze and take to her majesties use, and the same to carrie into the Stacioners- 
hall’in London; and the partie, or parties, offending -in -printing, selling, 
uttering, bynding, stitching, -or sowing any such bookes, copies, matters, Or 
things, to arrest, bring, and present before the said highe coms ao | 
causes ecclesiasticall, or some three, ‘or more of them, whereof the ‘said | 
archbishop of Canterburie, or bishopp of London, for the tyme being, “to be 
7, Item, That it shall be lawfull to and for the aforesaide wardeins, for the 
tyme being, or any-two by them appoynted, without lett, or interruption of t 
atiy person, or persons whatsoever, to enter into any howsse, work-howsse, St 
ware-howsse, shopp, or other place, or places; and to seaze, take, and carrie 
away all presses, letters, and other printing instruments, sett up, used, or 4 
imployed, contrarie to the true meaning hereof, to be défaced, . and made . 
uncerviceable, as aforesaid ; and that the saide wardeins shall so often as need 
shall require, call the assistants of their saide companie, or the more parte of 
them into their saide hall, and there take order for the defacing, burning, 
breaking, and destroying of all the saide letters, presses, and other printing” 
instruments aforesaide ; and thereupon shall cause all suche printing presses, 
or other printing instruments, to be defaced, melted, sawed in peeces, broken, — 
or battered, at the smythes forge, or otherwise to be made unserviceable ; and: 
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the stuffe of the same so defaced, shall redelyver to the owners thereof 
agayne, within three moneths next after the taking, or seazing thereof, as 
aforesayde. , Be , . 

8. Item, That for the avoyding of the excessive number of printers within 
this realme, it shall not be lawfull for any person or persons, being free of 
the Companie of Stacioners, on using the trade or mysterie of printing, 
bookeselling, or booke-bynding, to have, take, and keepe hereafter, at one 
tyme, any greater number of apprentizes, than shall be hereafter expressed ; 
that is to say, every person that hath been or shall be master, or upper 
wardein of the company, whereof he is free, to keepe three apprentizes at one 
tyme, and not above ; and every person that is, or shall be under wardein, or 
of the liverie of the companie whereof he is free, to keepe two apprentizes, 
and not above; and every person that is, or shall be of the yeomanrie of the 
companie, whereof he is, or shall be free, to keepe one apprentize (if he him- 
self be not a journeyman) and not above. Provided allwayes, that this 
ordinaunce shall not extend to the queen’s majesties printer for the tyme 
being, for the service of her majestie, and the realme, but that he be at 
libertie to keepe and have apprentizes, to the number of sixe at any one tyme. 

9. Item, That none of the printers in Cambridge, or Oxford, for the tyme 
being, shall be suffered to have any more apprentizes, than one at one tyme at 
the moste. But it is, and shall be lawfull, to, and for the saide printers, and 
either of them, and their successors, to have, and use the help of anye jour- 
neyman, beeing freemen of the cittie of London, without contradiction; any 
lawe, statute, or commaundement, contrarie to the meaning and due execu- 
| tion of those ordinaunces, or any of them, in any wise notwithstanding. 


July 11, 1637.—« A decree of the Star Chamber concerning 

| printing,” was published by authority, restricting the number of 
| printers to twenty, besides his majesty’s printer, and the printers 

| allowed for the Universities. The letter-founders were at the same 

| time restricted to four. 

The allowed printers at this time were, Felix Kingstone, Adam 

Islip, Thomas Purfoot, Miles Flesher, Thomas Harper, John 
Beale, John Legat, Robert Young, John Haviland, George Miller, 

| Richard Badger, Thomas Cotes, Bernard Alsop, Richard Bishop, 

| Edward Griffin, Thomas Purslow, Richard John Raworth, Mar- 
maduke Hodkinsonne, John Dawson, John Parsons. The letter’ 
| founders; John Grismand, Arthur Nichols, Thomas Wright, 
| Alexander Fifeild.—Nricn. iii, 575. | 
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Books yeilded into the hands and dispositions. of the Master, Wardeins, and 
Assistants of the mysterye of the STATIONERS of London, for the reliefe.of 
the poore of the saide Companie, according to the discretion of the Master, 
Wardeins, and Assistants, or the more parte of them. 


_ Mr. Baker, her majesties printer, hath yeilded unto the saide disposition 


and purpose, these bookes following, viz. : 
_ The first-and- second. volume of Homilies.—The whole Statutesat large, 
with the preamble, as they are now: extant.—The paraphrasis of Erasmus 


upon the epistles and gospells, appoynted to be read in churches.—Articles of 


religion agreed upon 1562, for the ministers.—The queene’s injunctions, ° and 
articles, to be enquired of- through the. whole realme.—The profitt and 
benefite of the two moste vendible volumes of the New Testament, in English, 
commonlie called, Mr. Cheekes translation ;‘ that is, in the volume called, 
octavo, with annotations as they be now; and in the volume called, decimo 
sexto, of the same translation without notes in the brevier English letter 
-—onely. | . 
- Provided, that Mr. Barker himself print the sayde Testaments at the lowest 
value, by the direction of the master -and wardeins of the: Company of 


Stationers, for the tyme being. Provided allwayes, that Mr. Barker do reteyn — 


some small number of these for diverse services, in her majesties cowrtes, oF 


ellsewhere: and lastlye, that nothing, that he yeeldeth unto by:meanes afore- 


said, be prejudiciall to her majesties high prerogatiue, or to any that shall _ 


succeed in the office of her majesties printer. 


Mr. Tottell, printer of the lawe bookes, hath yeilded unto the disposition : 


and purpose aforesaide, these bookes following, viz. 


Tullie’s offices in English and . Latin.—Morall philosophie.—Romea and | 


Julietta. —Quintus Curtius, in English.—Mr. Dr. Wilson upon usurie.—T.wo 


English lovers.—Songes and sonnetts of the earle of Surrey. aa 
Mr. Watkins now wardein, hath yeilded to the disposition and purpose 
aforesaide, this that followeth, viz. . : 4 
The broad almanack; that is to say, the same to be printed on one syde of 
a sheet, to be sett on walls, as usuallie it hath ‘bene. hie 
Mr. John Daye, printer, hath yeilded to the disposition and purpose afore- 
saide, these bookes following, viz. ! 


Calvin upon Daniell.—Pilgrimage of princes.—The jewell of. joye.—Prin- : 


ciples of religion, by Becon.—Dering’s sermons in the tower.—Practise of 
prelatts.—Cosmographical glasse.—All ‘the prayer books, which Henry 


Denham had from Mr. Day.—Peter Martyr on the J udges.—Peter Martyr on — 


the Romanes.—Poor man’s librarie.—Tindall’s, Frythe’s, and Barne’s workes. 


econ’s whole workes.—Bullinger upon the Apocalips.—Letters of the | 
martyres.—Calvin’s cathechisme, in sixteens.—Image of God.—Image of 
nature and grace.—Reliques of Rome.—Hawes’s examinations.—Calvin’s — 


sermons upon Ezechias.—Pomander of Prayers, in octavo.—Governance of 


vertue, in octavo.—Governance of vertue, in sixteens.—Ascham’s schole-_ 


| 
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master.—Ascham’s affaires of Germanie.—Saxon lawes.—Canons in English. 
—Vita et mors Juelli.—Articuli religionis.—Epistola Gildae.— Sylogisticon.— 
Drant in eclesiasten.—Forrest of histories.—A dialogue of Mercurie, and the 
English souldier.—Astronomers game. 

Mr. Newberye, wardein, and Henrie Denham, assignes to execute the 
privilege, which belonged to Henr. Bynneman, deceased, have yeilded to the 
disposicion and purpose aforesayde, these bookes following, viz. 

_ The breife chronicle in the volume, or sise, called, decimo sexto. Provided 
allwayes, that all addicions, which hereafter shall be putt to the same, and any 
other chronicle, that shall be sett forthe in the same, or lyke volume or size, 
shall be printed, and set forthe in the lyke breefe order, and forme, that the 
saide boke in decimo sexto, allreadie extant, is of. -And all controversies, that 
may arise towching the saide booke, or addition, or alteration of, or to the 
same, or towching any other chronicle, that shall come forthe in this volume, 
or size, are submitted, and allwayes shall be submitted, and referred to: the 
ordering and determinacion of the master, wardeins, and assistants for the 
tyme being, or the more part of them.. 
_ Item, all these bookes and copies following, or so manye of them, as shal. 
be found to have belonged to the saide Henrye Bynnemen, viz. 
-, Quarto.—Musculus common places.—Cornelius Agrippa of the vanitie of 
-sciences-—Digge his Straticos.—Arte of shooting in great ordinance. 

Octavo.—The Spaniards lyfe.—Booke of Gardening.—Colloquia Erasmi.— 
Exercitatio linguae Latinae.—Confabulationes Hessii.—Justini  historia.— 
Virgilii opera —Sententiae pueriles.—Psalmi Roffensis. ; 

_ Mr. Newberye, now wardein, in his. owne right, and of his owne copies, 
doth yeild to the disposition and purpose aforesaid, as follows, viz. 
_ Bullinger’s decades, now readie to_ print. Allwayes provided, that the 
printers of it shall give certeyn leaves, that he lacketh.—Mr. Cooper’s postill, 
when Mr. Newbery hath solde those of the former impression, which he hath 
in his hands, being under an hundred*bookes. And then he will procure the 
quires to enlarge it.—Panoplie of epistles, when he hath solde those he hath of 
the former impression——Chronicle of ten emperours of Grecia, when he hath 
solde those he hath.—Galeteo of good manners, Life of Serving men, Googe’s 
songs and sonnetts, now ready to print.—Perambulation of Kent, allmoste 
‘Teadie to print. . . 
- Item, The said Henrye Denham hath yeilded these bookes following : 
_Pasquin in a traunce.—The hoppe gardein.—Ovid’s metamorphosis.—The 
courtier.—Cesar’s commentaries in English.—Ovid’s epistles.—Image - of 
idlenesse.—Flower of friendshipp.—Schole of vertue.—Gardiner’s laborynth, 
Demosthene’s orations.—Two or three of Seneca’s tragedies. 
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A true Copy of the original Record remaining in the Rolls Chapel, of Letters 
Patents granted to the Company of SraTioNERS, on the 8th day of March, 
1615, being the 13th year of King James I. for the Sole Printing of Primers, 
Psalters, Psalms both in meter and prose, with or without musical notes ; 
Almanacks, &c. in the English Tongue: and the A, B, C, with the Little 
Catechism, and the Catechism in English and Latin, &c. by Alexander 
Nowell; for the Help and Relief of the Master, Wardens, and Commonalty, 
and their successors for ever. Examined by Henry Rooke, Clerk of the 
Rolls.* | 


JAMES, by the Grace of God, &c. 


To all Prynters, Booksellers, and all others to whome these Presentes. shall 
come, 
GREETING., 

I. Wuereas our dear sister Elizabeth late queen of England by her letters 
patents under the great seal of England, bearing date at Westminster the 26th 
daie of February, in the 33rd of her late reigne, did of her especial grace, 
certaine knowledge, and meere motion, graunt and give licence and privilege 
unto her well beloved subject Verney Alley, gentleman, and to his assignees in 


reversion, for the terme of thirty years, to commence and begin immediatelie | 


from and after the death and decease of John Daie and Richard Daie his 
sonne, by himself or by his assignees to imprint or cause to be imprinted the 


Psalms of David in English meetre, and notes to singe them; The A, B, ©, — 


with the Little Catechism and the Catechism in Englishe and Latine, compiled 


by Alexander Nowell, with all other bookes in Englishe or Latine, which the i 


said Alexander Nowell before that had made or hereafter should make, write 
or translate, and had or should appoint to be printed by the said Verney Alley 
or his assignees ; and also all such other bookes whatsoever as the said Verney 
Alley should imprint, being compiled, translated and set forth by anie learned 
man at the procurement, costs and charges of the said Verney Alley, so that 


no such booke or bookes should be repugnant to the Holie Scripture, or the af 


“Jaws or orders of this realme, as in, and by the same letters patents maie 
appear ; which said letters patents the administrators and assignes of the said 
Verney have assigned and sett over unto certaine persons in trust to the use of 
the master and keepers or wardens and commynaltie of the arte or mistery of 
Stacioners of the cittie of London and their successors. | . 

_ II. And whereas also by our letters patents under our great seal of England, 


bearing date at Harfields the 29th date of October, in the Ist year of our | 


reigne of England, France and Ireland, and of Scotland the 37th, it is memr 


cioned, that wee, for the helpe and releife of our lovynge subjects beinge of | 
the corporacion of the master and keepers or wardens and commynaltie of the | 
arte or mysterie of Stacioners of the cittie of London, and theire successors, of | 


* There was a previous grant to the same purpose, Oct. 29, 1603, 1 James I. but which was surrendered | 


upon this second grant being made (see Art. ITT). 
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oure special grace, certaine knowledge and meere mocion have given and 
graunted full power and authoritie, priviledge and lycence unto the saide 
master and keepers or wardens and comynaltie of the mysterie or arte of 
Stacioners of the cittie of London and to their, successors for ever to imprint 
or cause to be imprinted all manner of hooke and bookes of Primers, Psalters 
and Psalms in meeter or prose with musical notes or without notes, both in 
great volumes and in small in the Englishe tongue, which then were or at any 
time after that should bee sett forthe and permitted by us, our heirs or succes-: 
sors or by any other person or persons thereto by us authorised, or to be 
authorised to be had, used, read or taught of, by or unto our lovinge subjects 
throughout our realme of England by whatsoever name or names the same 
booke or bookes or anie of them were or shoulde be called (the Bookes of 
Common Prayer usuallie reade in the churches of Englande, togeather with 
_ all bookes conteyned in the letters patents of the office of our printer graunted 
to Robert Barker and Christopher his sonne out of the said recited graunt 
alwaies excepted and foreprised) with prohibition to all other the subjects of 
us, our heirs and successors to print, utter or sell, or cause to bee printed, 
uttered or sould anie other booke or bookes of Prymmers, Psalters and 

Psalmes in the Englishe tongue (except as in the said recited letters patents is 
excepted) than such as shoulde bee by the master and keepers or wardens and 
commynaltie of the arte of Stacioners of the cittie of London or theire suc- 
eessors printed or cause to be printed accordinge to the true meaneing of the 
same graunte. 

MIL And where in and by our said recited letters patents it further men- 
cioned, That wee of our more abundant grace, certaine knowledge and meere 
mocion for the better reliefe of the said corporacion of the master and keepers 
or wardeins and comynaltie of the mistery or arte of Stacyoners of the cittie of 
London and their successors, did give and graunte unto the said master and 
keepers or wardens and comynaltie of the mistery or arte of Stacyoners of the 
cittie of London and theire successors, full power, priviledge and authority, 

That they the said master and keepers or wardens and comynaltie and theire 

Successors should and might at all times, and from time to time for ever printe 
and cause to be printed all manner of Almanacks and Prognosticacions what= 
soever in the Englishe tongue, and all manner of bookes and pamphletts: 
tendinge to the same purpose, and which were not to bee taken or construed 
other then Almanacks or Prognosticacions beinge allowed by the archbishoppe 
of Canterbury and bishoppe of London, or one of them for the time beinge, or 
by suche other person or persons as they or either of them for the tyme being 
shoulde in that behalfe assigne or appointe, by what names or titles soever the 
Same should bee entitled, named or called, as should be printed within this 
Tealme of Englande, with straight commandement and prohibicion to all and 
singular other printers, booksellers and all other officers ministers and subjects 
whatsoever of us, our heires and successors, that they or anie of them at anie 
time or times after that should not printe or cause to bee printed anie of the 
said Almanachs, Prognosticacions or anie other Almanacks or Prognostica- 
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cions, bookes or pamphletts in the Englishe tongue, tendinge to the same or 
like purpose, and that mighte bee in anie wise construed and taken as 


Almanacks and Prognosticacions by what titles or addicions soever the same ~ 


were or shoulde be intitled or named; nor buy, utter or sell, or cause to bee 
bought, uttered or soulde anie other Almanacks, Prognosticacions or other 
bookes in the Englishe tongue tendinge to the same purpose, then suche onelie 
as shoulde bee printed by the saide master and keepers or wardens and 


comynaltie of the misterie or arte of stacioners of the cittie of London and — 


theire successors, as in and by the saide recited letters patents more plainelie — 


appeareth, which saide recited letters patents by us graunted the saide master 


and keepers or wardens of the art or misterie of stacioners of the cittie of — 


London have surrendered to us in our court of Chauncerie, and which wee | 


have accepted. 

LV. Now know yee that wee for the helpe and reliefe of the saide corpora- 
cion of master and keepers or wardens and comynaltie of the arte or misterie 
of stacioners of the cittie of London and theire successors, of our special 


grace, certaine knowledge and meere mocion have given and graunted, and by 


these presents for us, our heirs and successors doe give and graunte full — 


power, authoritie, priviledge and licence unto the saide master, and keepers or 


wardens and comynaltie of the misterie or arte of stacioners of the cittie of — 


London and to theire successors for ever, to imprinte or cause to bee imprinted — 


all manner of booke or bookes of Prymmers, Psalters and Psalms in meeter or " 
prose with musicall noates or without noates both in great volumes and in’ 


small, in the Englishe tongue, which now bee or at anie time hereafter shall 


bee sett forthe and permitted by us, our heirs or successors, or by anie other 


person or persons thereto by us, our heirs or successors, authorized or to bee 


authorized, to bee had, reade, used or taught of, by, or unto our lovinge 4 | 
subjects throughout our realme of Englande hy whatsoever name or names the 


same booke or bookes, or anie of them are or shall bee called (The Booke of 
Common Prayer usuallie reade or to be reade in the churches of Englandey 


togeather with all bookes conteyned in the letters patents of the office of our 


printer graunted to Robert Barker and Christopher his sonne, other then the 
saide booke and bookes of Prymers, Psalters, Psalms in meeter or prose, 


Almanacks, Prognosticacions and bookes and pamphletts tendinge to the same 


purpose, which are not to bee taken or construed other then Almanacks or 
Prognosticacions, alwaies excepted and foreprised) anie priviledge or anie 
other order heretofore graunted or taken to the contrarie notwithstandinge : 

straightlie inhibiting and prohibiting all other person or persons whatsoever to — 
printe, utter or sell, or cause to bee printed, uttered or sould, or to be brought 
into this realme from anie the partes beyonde the seas anie other booke or 

bookes of Prymers, Psalters and Psalmes in the Englishe tongue (except 
before excepted) then suche as shall be by the master and keepers or wardens 
and. comynaltie of the misterie or arte of stacioners of the cittie of London, or 
theire successors, printed or caused to bee printed according to the true 
meaninge of this our present graunt and priviledge, upon paine of forfeiture of 


7 © 
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all:suche bookes, as they: shall imprinte, utter or sell contrarie to the meaning 
hereof :. The same booke and bookes so to be forfeited tobe seised uppon and 
taken by the saide master and keepers or wardens and comynaltie of the 
mistery or arte of: stacioners of the cittie of London and theire successors to. 
theire -owne proper use, benefitt and behoofe, and uppon such paines and 
penalties. as may be inflicted uppon suche.as-contemne and infringe our com- ‘ 
maundement royall. 

V.-Wherefore wee will.and commaunde all and: every the officers and 
subjects. of us, oure heires and successors, as they tender oure favoure and: 
will avoid our, displeasure,. that. they-and every of them (if neede do require) 
doe aid and assyste the said master and keepers or wardens and. comynaltie of 
the.arte or -misterie of stacioners of the cittie of London, and theire sticcessors, 
in the due execution of this.our graunte and lycence with effecte, - accordinge 
to the true intent and meaning of the same.. . 

VI. And further know yee that wee of our more abundant grace, certaine 
_ knowledge and meere mocion, - for.the better. relief of the saide corporacion of ' 
master and keepers. or wardens and.comynaltie ofthe. misterie or arte of 
stacioners of the cittie of London and ‘their successors, of our special grace, 
certaine knowledge and meere motion have given and graunted, and by these 
presents for us, our heires and successors doe give and graunte unto the saide’ 
master and keepers or wardens. and.comynaltie of the misterie ‘or arte: of 
stacioners of the cittie of London; and theire successors, full power, priviledge 
and.authoritie that they, the .saide master and-keepers or. wardens - and 
comynaltie and theire successors shall and-maie‘at all timesand from time to 
time forever printe and cause to bee. printed all manner of Almanacks and 
Prognosticacions in the Englishe tongue, and all manner of bookes and 
pamphletts tendinge to the same purpose, and which are not to bee taken and 
construed other then Almanacks or Prognosticacions, being allowed by the 
archbishoppe of Canterburie and bishoppe of London, or one of them for the 
time beinge, or by. suche other person or.persons, as ‘they oreither of them, 
for the. time. beinge, shall in that behalfe assigne or appointe by what: names 
or titles soever the same shall be intitled, named or called, as shall bee: 
printed within this our realme of Englande. 

VII. Wherefore by these presents for us, our heirs and successors wee doe 
straitlie charge, prohibite and commaunde all and. singuler other printers, 
booksellers and all others the officers, ministers and subjects whatsoever of us, © 
our. heires and successors, that they or anie of them at:anie time or times 
hereafter shall not printe or cause to bee printed or brought from the partes 
beyonde the seas anie of the-saide Almanackes, Prognosticacions or anie other 
Almanacks or Prognosticacions, bookes or pamphletts in the Englishe tongue, ~ 
tendinge to the same or like purpose,’ and that maie be in anie wise construed 
and taken as .Almanacks and Prognosticacions, by what. titles or addicions 
soever the same bee or shall bee intitled or named, nor buy,’ utter or sell, or 
Cause to bee boughte, uttered or soulde anie other Almanackes, Prognostica~ 
cions or other bookes in the English tongue tendinge to the same or like 
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purpose then, such onelie as shall bee printed by the said master and keepers 
or wardens and comynaltie of the misterie or arte of stacioners of the cittie of 
London, and theire successors, uppon paine of forfeiture of all suche 
Almanackes, bookes, pamphletts and Prognosticacions as shall bee printed, 
bought, uttered or sould contrarie to the lymitacion and meaninge of these 
our letters patentees, and uppon paine of forfeiture of twelve pence for every 
Almanacke and Prognosticacion soe to bee printed, boughte, uttered or soulde, 
or imported, or brought into this realme from beyonde the seas; and alsoe” 
uppon such paynes and penalties as maie bee inflicted upon such as contemne 


and infringe our commaundmente royall ; all which saide forfeitures to bee to | 


the use of us, our heires and successors. 
. VIII. And moreover by these our letters patents for us, our heires and | 
successors wee doe will and commaunde all and singular our officers, 


ministers, and subjects whatsoever, as they tender our favour, and will avoide — 
our indignacion and displeasure for the contrarie, that they and everie of them 
(if neede shall require) doe ayde and assiste the saide master and keepers or | 
wardens and comynaltie and theire successors, as well for searchinge of all | 
suche person or persones offending therein, as in the due exercise and execu- 
cion of this our present licence and priviledge with effect, and in all matters | 
incident to the same, accordinge to the true meaninge of these presents. te 
_ TX. And further know yee that wee of our more ample grace, certaine — I 


knowledge and meere mocion for us, our heires and successors, doe by these | 
‘presents graunte unto the saide master and keepers or wardens and comynaltie | 
of the misterie or arte of stacioners of the cittie of London, and theire succes+ | 


sors, That the saide master, wardens and assistantes of the saide corporacion — | 
for the time beinge, or the greater parte of them (whereof the master of the | 
saide corporacion, for the time beinge, to be one) shall have full and free | 


licence, power and authoritie to constitute, ordaine and make from time to { 
time such reasonable lawes, ordinances and constitutions, as to them or the 
greater parte of them (whereof the master of the said corporacion, for the q 
time beinge, to be one) shall seeme good, profittable, honest and necessarie | 
accordinge to theire discrecions, for the good governmente and direccion of t he 
saide master and keepers or wardens and comynaltie and of theire successors / 
in, aboute or concerninge the due execution of these our letters patents. . 7 
X. And that the saide master, wardens and assistantes for the time beinge, i 
and theire successors, or the greatest parte of them (whereof the master of the 
saide corporacion, for the time beinge, to be one) soe often as they shall con- 
stitute, ordaine and make anie such laws, constitucions and ordinances, as is 
aforesaide, shall and‘maie impose, assesse, ordaine and provide such paines, 
punishments and penalties, by imprisonment of body or by fines and amercia- | 
mentes, or by either of them, uppon all suche as shall offende against suche | 
lawes, ordinances and constitucions, or anie of them, as to the saide master, | 
wardens and assistantes and theire successors for the time beinge, or the 
greater parte of them (whereof the master of the saide corporacion for the 
time beinge to be one) shall seem necessary and convenient for the observa~ | 
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Gon of the saide lawes, ordinances and constitucions, and the same fines and 
-amerciaments from time to time and at all times hereafter shall and maie 
leavie, take and have to the use and behoofe of the saide master and keepers 
or wardens and comynaltie and of theire successors without impedimente of 
us, our heires, or successors, and without anie accompte therefore to us, our 
heires or successors to bee rendered or made. 

XI. All and singular which lawes, ordinancies and constitucions soe as 
‘aforesaide, to bee made, wee will to bee observed under the paines therein 
jconteyned. So alwaies that the saide lawes, ordinancies and constitucions be 
‘alreadie, or shall bee examyned and approved by the chauncellor of England, 
\treasurer of Englande and cheefe justices of either benches of us, our heires or 
(successors for the time beinge or anie three of them, and bee not contrarie or 
‘Tepugnant to the lawes, statutes, rights or customes of our realme of Englande, 
nor contrarie to the decree touching printers and booksellers made in the 
courte of Starr Chamber the three and twentieth daie of June in the eighte and 
twentieth yeare of the raigne of oure saide deere sister Elizabeth late queene 
of Englande. 
XII. And wee alsoe do by these presentes confirme, approve and allowe all: 
‘and every suche lawes, ordinancies and constitucions as by the master and 
keepers or wardens and comynaltie of the said misterie or arte of stacioners or 
anie of theire predecessors have been constituted, ordeyned and made for the 
good governmente and direccion of the saide master and keepers or wardens 
and comynaltie and of theire successors in, about or concerninge the due 
execucion of oure former letters patents graunted of the premises or anie of 
them: and which lawes, ordinances and constitucions have been examined and 
approved by the lord chauncellor of Englande, and by-the chiefe justices of 
either benche for the time beinge under theire handes and seales. 
| XIN. And for the avoideinge of all confusion which maie happen in and 
aboute the premises, our will and pleasure is, and by these presentes for us, 
oure heires and successors wee do will and graunte, That the government, 
order and direccion of all affaires, matters and thinges concerninge the execu- 
tion of this oure graunte and priviledge shall from time to time and at all 
times for ever remaine wholie and firmelie in the master, wardens and 
assistantes of the misterie or arte of stacioners of the cittie of London, and of 
‘theire successors, and of the greater parte of them (whereof the master of the 
said corporacion for the time beinge to bee one.) 
XIV. And we further will and graunte for us, oure heires and successors, 
that this oure presente graunte shall be good and availeable against us, our 
heirs and successors, notwithstandinge anie misrecitall or not-recitall of anie 
former graunte or grauntes of the premisses or anie of them to anie person or 
‘persons whatsoever; and notwithstandeinge anie misnameinge, not true 
hameinge or not nameinge of anie of the premisses or of anie of them; 
although expresse mencion of the certaintie of the premisses or of anie of 
them, or of anie other giftes or grauntes by us, or anie our progenitors or 
predecessors to the saide master and keepers or wardens and comynaltie 
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heretofore made in these presentes, is not expressed; or anie other or former | 
graunte by us or anie our progenitors heretofore had, made. or. done, - or | 
mencioned to bee had, made or done to anie other person or persons , whatso- : 
ever or anie statute, acte, ordinance, provisions, proclamacion or restrainte to 
the contrarie thereof had, made, ordeyned or provided or anie other matter, | 
cause or thinge whatsoever to the contrarie notwithstandinge.. In Witness, | 


&e. Witness our self at Westminster the eighte daie of Marche. 
Per Breve de Privato Sigillo, &e.: is | 


ee, | 


I shall conclude this recitation of Charters, Decrees, Grants, | 
and Privileges, giving monopolies of the labours of. the Press to} 
various bodies and individuals, with a curious note upon the sub-=| 
ject, by Mr. Rowe Mores, copying all his quaintness of style and 
printing — a 

Pleasant enough it is to contemplate the gradations by which the. duper 
of knowledge amongst the people hath been effected,—en et ecce ! 

By restraints on the founders—by restraints on the printers—by exci 
patents for making paper—by exclusive patents foriprinting Bibles, testaments, 
and comm. pr. books. necnon omnes libros quoscung; quos in templis hujus regni 
uti, mandavimus aut postea mandab.—a lumping patent!—for the Bible with 
annotations—for the N. Test.—for psalters—for. primers—for catechisms—for. 
prayer-books, and, to bring devotion to it’s focus, for ‘‘ living-voice of metre- 


psalm.”? off 
For the Pandect—for the statutes—for statute-books, acts, proclam. §e. —for, 

all manner of books touching the comm. law. . 4 4 
For Lat. Greek and Hebr.—for dictionaries—for grammars—for aecidences— 

for the Criss-cross-row—for school-books generally. ith 


For Maps and charts—for maps, charts, and plots of England and Wales— 
for all manners of books or tables touching cosmography, geography or topo- 


graphy. a 
For Music—for ruled paper for music—for songs. . ae 
For almanacs—for almanacs and.brief chronicles—for single books. » ie 


And lastly, when entireties were all exhausted, by exclusive patents for 
things printed on one side of a sheet or of any part of a sheet of paper—By the. 
charter to the Comp. of Stationers —by taxes upon the Universities and to. close 
the, whole by a sweetener to authors of.a lease for years of their own works... 3 

Not but that indulgences of some sort were requisite in the infancy.of. the 
art ‘‘ when there were but few books and. few printers within this realm, 
which could well exercise and,occupy the science and art of printing,’’? but 
these were granted upon good consideration, the encouragement of a newly-. 
invented ‘‘ feat,?? which opened-the hidden mine of knowledge to a besotted; . 
world. yet were they few, and. to endure but a short time. , Grafton’s patent, , 
was for three years only, for the printing of Coverdale’s bible. afterwards they’ 
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became numerous as briefs for fire and water, high winds, hail storms, and 
thunder showers ; tenants at rack-rent and burthened with numerous poor. 
and for any other sundries which packed secund. artem may be strained to the 
dam. of £1000 and three-half-pence, and bring grist to the Ch. and Staff. 

When the people began to emerge out of darkness into light, and to show 
a desire for instruction, they were soon taught to pay for their curiosity by 
these shameful patents, by which the most necessary books were monopolized, 
and first of all those which first of all should have been priviledged. 

But these patents and monopolies produced mussitations and grumblings, 
and a petition from the inferior printers to the privy council against them; 
setting forth that they were contrary to law, and that no such ought to. be 
granted.—and they affirmed that they might and would (and so indeed they 
did too) print any lawful book notwithstanding any commandment of the 
queen.—The House of Commons took the matter into consideration, and the 
patentees, the richer printers, making a virtue of necessity, deemed it expe- 
dient to toss a cade to the whale, and to yield to the Comp. of Stat. in 1585 
certain books towards the relief and maintenance of the poorer.—here’s a list. 
of some : 

By Barker the Queen’s printer,—The. N. Test. thie paraphr. of Erasm.— 
the 2 vols. of homilies—the articles of religion. 

The Queen’s injunctions.—all “ pro templis,’? and to be purchased by every 
parish in the kingdom.—but mark, it was the profit only of the NV. 7. which 
Barker relinquished, with a proviso that he printed them himselfe ; and with 
another proviso that he retained some for secret services. yet this was in the 
time of Q. Eliz. and these books the beginning of the reformation scarce then 
completed. : : 

Tottel, the Jaw-printer, had more in him of the wisdom of the serpent.—he 
kept his Jaw-books to himself, and yielded Dr. Wilson upon usurie, and the 
sonnets of th’ earle of Surrey. 
~ The Warden,—an almanac to be stuck on walls. 

ee eis upon Daniel, The practice of prelates, and The image of 
God. 

Another,— Agrippa of the vanitie of sciences, and Sententia pueriles. 

Another,—The art of rhetoric, The courtier, The flower of friendship, and 
The image of idlenesse. 

But most of them with restrictions and reservations yielded unwillingly the 
remainder in fee of a squeezed orange. for HOMO HOMINI,—without a 
metaphor ! 

Other examples numberless might be given, but we content ourselves with 
wo of recent date because we are all acquainted with the plunder. 

Baskett, the patentee for bible printing in Engl. having besides obtained a 
lease of their printing-house from the Univ. of Oxf. and having also as he 
thought secured the printing-h. at Edinburgh, immediately levied upon the 
populace an advance of £60 per cent. on bibles and comm. pr. books, raising an 
enormous tax upon the people for reading the scriptures, and for learning to 
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<< pray by rote upon the book.”? and this is what is called religion. he imposed 
upon the simple folk at his own price books printed on bad paper and worse 
letter.—for Ild. the duty charged by government on a ream of paper he 
charged to the people 11s. so they were taxed this way and that way, yet the 
assigns of Moses had no part of the gains. 

More moderate were The Comp. of Stat. who for the additional 1d. charged 
upon almanacs charged to the people no more than 3d.—such are the effects 
of charters and patents granted to leeches. and to such leaches only be they 
granted as to Rock and others who are panders for the devil.—but why are the 
people such fools?—comm. prayer and scripture they may have for their 
tythes.—for almanacs they may revive The clogg,—or there is a vagabond 
Israelite who sells ‘‘ Perpetual almanacs that lasts for ever.”? 5)" 

But of Baskett more is to be said, that not content with England, he was 
for extending his monopoly into Scotland where was a patentee under like 
powers for Scotl. as Bask. for Engl. but Bask. calling himself King’s Printer 
for Gr. Britain insisted upon vending his books in Scotl. under The treaty of 
Union, but that Watson the patentee for Sco¢l. an ingenious man, should not 
under the same Treaty vend his books in Eng/.—this produced a contest, and 
the case was published at Edinb. 1720. 4to.—Rowe Mores, p. 77, &c. note. 


Q 


; 
Arter the Grants of Incorporation were obtained, it was 


necessary to raise a capital for carrying on the business thus 
vested in the Company. The sum of £.14,400 was then fixed 
upon to be raised by three descriptions of stock, as follows:— 


First Cuass.—For the Master, Wardens, and ff. 5s, Z 
Court, 15 shares of £.320 each (called “ Assistants’ — | 
igieares”.): ..s ese, de teak . 4800 0 0 

Seconp Crass.—For the Bivany, 30 er of . s 
£.160 each (each denominated “A Livery 
SE AE, ROL Eg ei): é - »  »».4,800_ Oiaae 

Tuirp Cxiass.— For the Tee 60 aimee of 
£.80 each (each denominated “A Yeoman’s 


i Shand? co10 ey ers ada 2:59 4 ear oO 
0-0 


eee 


Tio Batdiee eltidert saci: £.14,400 


So 


After some time, these shares being found too heavy for the 
yeomanry, half of them (viz. thirty), were divided into half 
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yeoman’s shares, and denominated £.40 shares; so that the third 
class then consisted of thirty £.80, and sixty £.40 shares. 
However, the gradual advances of the trading speculations of the 
Company, chiefly by the additional stamp duty imposed upon 
Almanacks, requiring a proportionate augmentation of capital, 
various shares have been added, till the capital has been increased 
to £.41,280 in 336 shares, which paying a dividend of 12 and 3 
per cent, the total amount annually divided will be £.5,160; as 
will be seen by the following table: 


Rvi TOTAL 
Annual Dividend 
of each Share AMOUNT OF 


12} per Cent. DIVIDEND. 


DENOMINATION, 


CAPITAL. 


Assistant Senior, at 4002. .... 
Do. Junior, at 320/. .... 


13,760 
Livery Senior, at 2002, ...... = 4 
Do. Junior, at 1607. ...... 


13,760 
Yeomanry Senior, 100/....... sitios 
Do. Junior, 80/. ...... 


Half-Yeomanry Senior, 50. .. 
Do. Junior, 402. .. 


1,720 


—_ 


41,280 5,160 


~ The privilege of holding the stock-shares is fairly acquired by 
‘yotation, unless forfeited by contumely in refusing to abide by. the 
mode which will be hereafter explained, of choosing, or fining for, 
the renter warden; in about two years after he has thus served or 
| fined, the young liveryman is called upon for £.40 towards stock, 
or a half yeomanry junior share; as also, six pounds and six 
pence for fees; immediately upon the payment of which he 
comes into his share of dividend, not subject to either increase or 
diminution, viz.: £.5 per annum. Time for payment of the £.40, 
_ by four instalments, is given. In a few years more he is called 
upon to hold an augmentation of £.10, making a half-yeomanry 
senior share, or £.50, paying a dividend of £.6 5s. per annum. 
_~ In about eighteen years after first admission he gets, by paying 
£.30 more, a yeomanry junior share, or £.80, producing an annual 
‘dividend of £.10. Thus, as vacancies occur by the death 
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of his seniors, he ‘acquires the higher classes of stock; a very 


fair principle, and most impartially acted upon; but’ the court 
reserve to themselves the privilege of calling only those’ to join, 
their select body,-who, from connexion with the trade of the 


Company, or whose respectability of life and convenient means 
of attendance, they deem most fit associates; it is very proper 
that some such selection should be made, the only question 
would be, whether, since the rota of seniority is abandoned, 
the selection of their governors should not lie with the ‘Livery 
themselves. It has been thought so in former times, and 
acted upon, the particulars of which I shall give a few pages 
hence. i 

The income from the capital thus advanced continues for life ; 
and if the member be a married man, and die, leaving a widow, 
to whom he by will bequeath his stock, she will likewise be 
intitled to receive the benefits arising from the same as long as 
she live; and will also possess the right of giving the principal by 
will to any person or persons she may think proper, unless. pre- 
viously disposed of by her husband’s will. Thus, Mrs. Beata 


Wilkins bequeathed her £.320 share to the company, which | 
amount was laid out, &c. (see p. 279.) But in case a husband die | 


intestate, or omit to bequeath the stock to his widow, in a direct 
manner, she will not be intitled to any advantage arising from 


the continued dividend for her life of 122 per cent, but the prin- | 


cipal of such stock, goes immediately to the next heir; nor, 
should a widow who hag interest in this company marry again, 
will her husband be intitled to the profit of the share she pre- 
viously had in the concern, but another person will be elected in 


her place, who, as soon as he is chosen, is required to: pay the } 


principal stock held by such widow, to her husband, or some 
person duly authorized by him to receive the same; and a similar 


course is pursued in all cases where stock is required to be trans- | 


ferred from one person to another. 


A part of the income of the Stationers’ Company arises from | 


certain lands in the province of Ulster in Ireland. In the 
beginning of the reign of James I, a considerable part of this pro- 
vince was vested in the crown by an act of attainder, against 
some Roman Catholics of distinction, who had rebelled : and soon 
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afterwards a project was suggested by the earl of Salisbury, lord 
high treasurer to the king, for establishing’ a Protestant colony 
‘upon the forfeited estates. This scheme was approved of; and in 
1608, the king, with a view to the formation of such an establish- 
ment, applied to the city of London, and offered to grant the 
citizens a great part of the forfeited estates'as an inducement for 
‘them to undertake to carry the proposed plan of settlement into 
effect. The citizens in consequence undertook the plantation of 
‘the district;‘and’ king James, on the 29th’ of March, ‘1613, 
granted them a charter to authorize them,-as a company, to be 
‘selected from the corporation, by the style and title of “ The Irish 
Society,” to occupy and possess’ the lands in’ question, ‘which 
“were divided into twelve parts. The total amount which had been 
disbursed by the ‘city in completing this undertaking “was 
£40,000; and this sum was also divided into twelve shares, to 
‘correspond with the number of parts into which the lands had 
‘been divided; each share amounting to £.3,333 6s. 8d. The 
several ‘corporation companies that contributed to the colonizing 
‘of this Irish province, did not each subscribe equal portions of 
capital towards defraying the expenses ; but, in order to make up 
‘the amount of each twelfth share of the whole, namely: 
£.3,333 6s. 8d., they united under the twelve principal companies 
“of the city, namely: Goldsmiths’, Grocers’, Fishmongers’, Iron- 
mongers’, Mercers’, Merchant ‘Tailors’, Haberdashers’, Cloth- 
workers’, Skinners’, Vintners’, Drapers’, and Salters’, in such ‘a 
way as to conveniently regulate their respective shares in the 
‘expenses incurred; ‘and ‘according to the extent that ‘each 
‘separate company had embarked in the proceeding. This 
arrangement will be better understood by the following example, 
by which it will be seen that the Stationers’ Company came into 
“the list‘with the Skinners’, as:principal . . . £.1,963 0 0 
. Statiéners’). 20. te ae 520 0 0 
White Bakers’ 2.6. 4%) She 480 0 0 
Gidleretey tii oS eee 370 0 O 


CEES 


‘a One twelfth share of the whole disbursement £.3:333'\00'x:0 


—— nied 


iy: The estates were then conveyed by the Irish Society to the 
companies, according to lots drawn; and the management of the 
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espective revenues of each division still, remains in- their hands. 
The cities of Londonderry and Coleraine, with the lands, woods, 
ferries, and fisheries attached to these cities, not being susceptible 
of division, remained an integral property of the Irish Society of 


the city of London,* under whose management all the unallotted — 


emoluments were left, and who became accountable to the 
companies before mentioned, for the nett proceeds of the rents 
and income of all kinds, 


Thus did the several joint companies become absolute lords of 
the confiscated lands, unencumbered with any farther charges or | 


acknowledgments than such as the original compact between the 


king and the corporation of London in 1609 stipulated, and many : 


of them have reaped pretty good profits from this speculation of 
their forefathers. It would not, however, be compatible with a 
treatise, definitive in its purpose as this is, to digress into general 
remarks upon the difference of policy by which the twelve 


different bodies have been actuated: I shall, therefore, only give © 
an instance, in speaking of the renewal of the Stationers’ 


Company (which it will be recollected is a subordinate member of 
that co-partnership united under the Skinners’), of the extraor- 


dinary emoluments which are, at the present time, derived by the } 
shares in these estates. It has been already stated that the | 


Skinners’ Company, with the Stationers’, White-bakers’, and 


Girdlers’ jointly funded, in different proportions, the sum of | 
£.3,333 6s. 6d. ‘The Skinners’ estate, which is situate near the | 


city of Londonderry, was, about the year 1803, let. on lease to Mr, 


Ogilvie; or Ogilby, a linen-factor of Dublin, who paid down a fine” ; 


or premium of £.25,000 for his lease, independent of the annual 
rent fixed by the contract. Of this fine alone, the proportion 
which accrued to the Stationers’ Company for the original 
advance of its £.540, would be £.4,050; and each subscribing 


company would share according to its proportion of the | 


£.3,333 6s. 8d. first advanced.}. 


* The Irish Society is elected annually at the Court of Common Council 
next following the second day of February. Those members of the corpora- 
tion only are eligible who are of the livery of the twelve companies. 

t Though the temptation to enrich, in this sort of way, their coffers, has 
prevailed, for the most part, over a more liberal line of policy; yet some few 
companies as the terms of leases expired, kept their allotments in their own 


. 
SSS" 
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» The government: of the Company of Stationers is, by their 
charter. (see p. 247), vested in the master, two keepers or wardens, 
and the commonalty,* who are ordained in the first charter to 


is for the benevolent purpose of improving the condition of their tenantry ; 2 
and as an instance of the more laudable system, and the happy effects that 
result from their philanthropic mode, it is but fair to briefly advert to the 
plan of economy adopted by the Company of Drapers.—It appears from the 
reports of various deputations sent over by this company in the years 1817, 
1818, 1819, and 1820, with a view to inquire into the state of their portion of 
the settlement, in order to ameliorate its condition, that, in a few years, a 
miserable and degraded peasantry has been brought into a rapid course of 
civilization. The schedule of their rentals now lying before me, appears to 
have been divided into various classes of property ; the first comprising those 
Tuhes under 5/. a year, then those from 51. to 10/., and on from 10. to 152., 
and from 15/. to 20/., and so on upwards. Certain conditions are then offered 
to the several classes of tenants, which enablé them to hold, immediately under 
the proprietors, such tenements and portions of land as may suit their 
respective conditions in life; or to which the industrious may aspire—schools 
have been established for the education of all who may be willing to receive 
it—edifices for public worship have been erected—medical asylums for the 
poor founded—corn-mills built, and let at fair rents, under stipulations to 
prevent undue exactions from: the indigent—markets and fairs (not meetings 
of a mere idle and dissolute kind, but for the convenience of. traffic) -have 
been promoted—inns have been erected where accommodations of that sort 
had never before existed. The improving of the roads has been so regulated 
as to consult the most advantageous appropriation and general employ of 
persons wanting that sort of labour. ‘And the general administration of the 
local offices has been prudently reformed in all their districts ; so that this 
company has now the high gratification of beholding their little colony, con- 
sisting of about twelve thousand inhabitants, approaching, by rapid strides, to 
a degree of civilization which will render it ‘< an Oasis in Mid-Afric.”’ 

“* Mr. Nichols says, “ and a court of assistants ;? but no such words are e to 
be found in any one of the charters or renewals. The «assistants were there- 
fore created by one of those “ ordinances, provisions, and laws,’’ which by 
clause V, of the first charter, they were empowered to make. These bye-laws 
are, however, kept from the commonalty : they have nothing to do but to obey 
them. The bye-law under which the present mode. was established, is. as 
follows : « It is likewise ordained that the full and absolute power of nomina- 
tion, and election of master, wardens, and assistants, members of the livery, 
and of all other officers of the said society, shall always be and remain as 
usually heretofore hath been, only in the master, wardens, and assistants of 
the said society ; or the major part of them in a court or courts of assistants 
assembled ; ; in which nomination and, choices they shall observe the ancient 
Ways, time, and method of nomination and election which have heretofore 


i} 
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have perpetual succession, &c. The powers granted to the 
company by these charters will be seen to be of such a nature as 
would not be very fit to be acted upon in the present times. 
They had the rights of the inquisition itself over all literary com- 
positions—might search houses for any books which they deemed 
obnoxious to the state or their own interest—might enter, as often 
as they pleased, any place, shop, house, chamber, or building, — 
belonging to any stamper, printer, binder, or seller of any manner | 
of books—might seize, take away, have, burn, or convert to their 
own use, whatever they should think was printed contrary to the | 
form of any statute, act, or proclamation, made or fo be made! 4 
And that these odious privileges were at one time acted upon may 
be concluded from a charge made in the Company’s accounts for 
the year 1591. “Item, paid for charges of search dinners, 10. 
times, at 3s. 4d.=— 33s. 4d.” a | 

In. 1762 a schism also occurred among the members, headed by a | 
type-founder and printer, Jacob Ilive. He called a meeting of the | 
Company for Monday the 31st of May, 1762, being Whit-monday, | 
at the Dog Tavern on Garlick-hill, to “ rescue their liberties” and. : 
choose master and wardens. Ilive was chosen chairman for the | 
day; and standing on the upper table in the hall, he thanked 
the freemen for the honour they had done him—laid before them | 
several clauses of their two charters—and proposed Mr, Chris- | 
topher Norris, and some one else, to them for master, the choice 
falling upon Mr. Norris. He then proposed, in like manner, John | 
Lenthall, esq., and John Wilcox, gent., with two others for 
wardens, when the two first nominated were elected. A com- | 
mittee was then appointed by the votes of the common hall, to | 
meet the first Tuesday in each month at the Horn Tavern, in| 
Doctors’ Commons, to inquire into the state of the Company; 
which committee consisted of twenty-one persons, five of whom | 
(provided the master and wardens were of the number): were | 
empowered to act, as fully as if the whole of the committee were | 


been observed and used in the said society.’? Whether this bye-law is | 
exactly consonant to the charter itself, might, perhaps, if any good were : 
likely to result from it, admit of a question. Neither is there mention made 1 
in the charter of ‘‘ renter-wardens :’’ nor of the liberty of benefiting the stock 
every year by an anomalous mode of choosing them. This bye-law was) 
made sometime about the year 1682. | vo 
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present. July the sixth, being the first Tuesday in the month, 
the newly-elected master, about twelve o’clock, came into the 
hall, and being seated at the upper end of it, the clerk of the hall 
was sent for and desired to swear Mr. Norris into his office; but 
he declined, and Mr. Ilive officiated as the clerk in administering 
the oath. A boy then offered himself to be bound; but no warden 
being present he was desired to defer until next month, when 
several were bound; some freemen made; and others admitted on 
the livery; one of whom, at least, has frequently polled at Guild- 
hall in contested elections. * 

I do not find that any particular notice was taken of these 
proceedings; or of “ this rebellious election of a master and 
wardens,” as Mr. Nichols calls it in his Index.—Ilive was some- 
what disordered in his mind. He was author of several treatises 
on religious and other subjects. He published in 1733, an oration 
to prove the plurality of worlds; that this earth is hell; that the 
‘souls of men are apostate angels; &c.—For one of his pamphlets 
he was confined two years in Clerkenwell Bridewell. Previous to 
ealling the meeting just described, he published a pamphlet on 
“The Charter and Grants of the Company of Stationers; with 
observations and remarks thereon;’’ in which he recited various 
grievances, and stated the opinions of counsel upon several points. 
I have a copy of this pamphlet now lying before me, the twentieth 
page of which concludes with the line, 


~ Excudebat, edebat, donabat, Jacob Ilive, Anno M.DCCLXII. 


~ Those who have been called on the court succeed in rotation to 
the higher offices of warden and master; but vacancies arising in 
: the court are filled up by the court itself, according to seniority 
of the livery, unless some particular reason interposes to the con- 


trary + 


* * Gough’s British Topography, i, 597, 637, and Nich. Anec. 1. 311. 

~ + It may be also observed, en passant, that an alderman’s gown is a. sure 

passport to the Court-list. Any member of the Company who receives from 
his fellow-citizens that honourable distinction, is, as a matter of course, 

worthy of being called. He has to treat the Company with a dinner ; ‘and 
; then takes his seat at the board for life. But the honour is rather barren, as 
i ‘this adventitious elevation in the Company does not entitle him to hold any 
| - More stock than he might be previously entitled to possess. 

Tae . 
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_ The trading concerns are managed by. a regular committee of 
nine ‘members; viz. the master, the two wardens, and six other 
stock-holders, who are annually chosen and are generally re- 
elected: but in case of a vacancy by death, or being called on the 
court, an election takes place, conducted in the following manner. 
The livery (stock-holders) are summoned to elect; they. meet in 
the stock-room, are called into the court-room, and charged by 
the master with the duty they have to perform ; they then return 
to the stock-room and choose six, whose names are carried to the 
court—out of the six chosen by the livery, the court selects one; 
the livery-men‘are then called in, and informed upon whom the 
choice of the court hath fallen. Annual election is practised, as 
far as the form goes,—but an attempt to supplant the sitting 
members would be futile. The duty of renter-warden is to attend 


on thé first Tuesday in every month, to collect the: quarterage 5; 


there are two of these officers, and they are chosen annually. As 
the mode of appointment of renter-warden is somewhat out of the 
common -way; and rather a novel mode of allowing a man the 


choice of three things, namely, whether he will fine, or serve, or be | 


put in rotten row, ’Ishall attempt a brief detail of this piece of 


civic dexterity. Let it be first premised, that the fine to excuse. 


from serving is TWENTY-FOUR POUNDS, and the expense in- 
curred, if you are chosen to serve, is about the same sum. From 
eight to sixteen of the junior livery-men are called upon, on. these 
occasions, that’ a choice. may be made.. Upon appearing before 
the court, they are severally asked, “ Do you wish to serve 
or fine, or be passed over | ? Some, of course, wish to be excused 
serving, and prefer paying the fine, not being willing to bar all 
future privilege or profit ; but by far the greater number are de- 
sirous to serve, because it is the means of an introduction to the 
society of those most eminent in the profession to which ‘theirs 
is allied: Well, the whole number having been thus ceremoniously 
offered their choice, and having given their answers and retired, TWO 
upon whom the court have pitched, and the selection of whom, from 
canvas made before-hand, can usually be very surely anticipated, are 


called in to be informed of the honour done them, in being appoint- | 
ed to: serve, and all the remaining fourteen, nolens-volens, are told 


‘that they are fined the drentyefont pounds towhich is added £h of 


: tions of the Company are as follows :— 
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for fees!* If they do not pay such fine, no chance for future 
_ election remains open,—they are placed in what is termed rotten 


row; that is, immediately below the renter-wardens for the time 
being, and before those next in turn to be called to serve, where 
they must remain all their lives, without the privilege of holding 
stock, without being allowed to share in the profits of the Com- 
pany’s trade or revenues, or the chance of ever arriving at court 
honours. - No opportunity of redemption can ever occur; and 
many who consider that their prospects in ‘trade can receive no 
benefit from a future connexion with the Company, and-who ‘can 
apply their twenty-five pounds to a better purpose, voluntarily 


enter this independent list, which may be known by its being 


placed after a blank line, under the names of those who last served 


_ renter-warden, and between those names and the names of such 


as are next in succession to be called to this choice of office. 
The expenses on entering and going through the several grada- 


/ | , Le sSer2 Ae 
Binding Apprentice—Stamps for Indentures, if. no 
premium be given vie “+5 ee neve 040 
Fées (i *... | 010 6 
Court-room Fee, for iittala a Bible is sceiengea to thos . 
Apprentice - nie ne acs! oon oD: 10,6 
When out of time, Making Free ia ic netics bine vA) 
- Admission to the Cloathingt - 3 ea s- 50 0° 0 
pe wees 5°... 1.33 0 
_ Each Yeoman of the Gotti iy ia to pay a 2 Quarterage 
to the Funds of ant mi ese vat (0, p48 
Each Livery-man | = 0 2 0 
The Annual List is an expected but spaoial; Fee to the Label 
Beadle of ~ es bes oes wee Owes, 6 


* The receipt for the fine given both to those who rig to serve and those 
who wish not to serve is in form as follows :— 


Stationers’ Hall : si . . : s 
Received the ae : the Sum of 
_ twenty-four Pounds, for his Fine on being excused serving the Office of 
Renter-warden of this Company for the Year ensuing. | 
Signed, Warden; 
PL Ge ae) | 
- + This was, formerly 20/. but the company incr eased so. rapidly that it was 
thought prudent to increase the livery-fine, for the sake of keeping the society 
more select, to 50/, 
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Two general dinners in the year is all the livery get for these — 
fees; namely, the Summer, or Venison Dinner, as founded by Mr. 
John Sweeting (of which see hereafter), and the Lord-Mayor’s- 
Day Dinner, given nominally by the renter-wardens, who pay | 
£.24 towards the expenses, as stated in p. 276, the remainder being 
defrayed out of the Company’s funds. 


The List of Charitable Donations and Benefactions lately pub- 
lished affords much curious information: I, therefore, subjoin an 
abstract of it. 


Abstract of the Charitable Donations in the Disposal of the Court 
of Assistants of the Worshipful Company of Stationers. 


Mr. Witiiam Lamas, in 1567, gave an annuity of 61. 13s. 4d., for perpetual 
relief of the poor in the parish of St. Faith. 

Out of this annuity the Company pay 6s. 8d. for a sermon at St. Faith’s, on 
the 6th of May; and also give weekly to twelve poor men or women, six of 
whom must be free of the Stationers? Company, one penny in money and one 
penny in bread ; the remainder, 1/. 2s. 8d. to be applied towards one of the 
Company’s dinners. 

Mr. Lambe also gave to six of the poorest men and six of the poorest 
women of the parish of St. Faith a good frieze gown. The sermon is still 
preached, agreeably to the will of Mr. Lambe, on the 6th of May, when the 
twelve pensioners are regularly required to attend and receive their gowns. 

Mr. Wiui1am Norton, Mr. Joun Norton, his nephew, and Mr. Grorer 
Bisuor, in the years 1594, 1610, and 1612, left various legacies and gifts to 
the Company, which, as they are fully stated in pages 129, and 135-6 of this 
volume, I shall not repeat here. 

Mr. CuristoPpHER MEreEp1TH, in 1655, gave 10/. a-year, to be paid i in quar- 
terly pensions to the poor of the Company. 

Mr. Joun SwEETINnG, gave his fourscore pound share of the English stock ; 
a rent of 10/. a-year from the tithes of Dodington, in Northumberland, and 
another rent of 10/. a-year, from the tithes of Chutton, in the same county ; 
directing that out of the first year’s receipt 10/. be laid out in something “‘ to 
preserve his Memorial in the Company ;”? which was ‘*‘ bestowed on a silver 
cup, college-fashion, for the preservation of his memory.” 

He also desired that 67. should be expended on two dinners (3/. for each 
dinner) for all the bachelors that are booksellers free of the Company of Sta- 
tioners, shopkeepers of themselves in the city of London. After the first year 
the annual sum to be thus applied: to the master 10s. for a pair of gloves, — 
and 20s. to a godly minister, fora sermon to be preached on the 10th of 
August, or some day near it. With the residue a dinner to be provided, for 
the master, wardens, assistants, clerk, and such of the livery as should attend 
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at the church to hear the sermon: and hence is to. be dated the ANNUAL 
VENISON Feast. 
Mr. Evan Tyter, in 1682, gave 7/. 4s. for a yearly collation. 

In 1688, the sum towards a dinner from the legacy of Mr. Lambe 17. 2s. 8d. 
was consolidated with the 7/. 4s., to be expended at the Venison Feast. 

Mr. Tuomas Parxuurst, in 1712, gave 37/. to purchase annually 26 
bibles, with psalms, to be given to the poor. Hence the custom of giving a 
pible to every apprentice when he is bound. 

Tuomas Guy, esq. M. P. an eminent bookseller, and the munificent founder 
of the hospital which bears his name, gave to the Company, in 1717, 1,0002. 
“to enable them to add 50/. a-year, by quarterly payments, to the poor 
members and widows, in augmentation of the quarterly charity.”’ 

Mr. Tuxoruitus Carter, in 1718, gave 1,000/. to the Company, on condi- 
tion of their paying him an annuity of 50/: for his own life.—After his death,* 
401. to be thus disposed of: to the minister of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, for a 
sermon, l/. 10s.; to the reader, 5s.; to the clerk and sexton, 2s. 6d. each, 5s. ; 

‘to fourteen poor freemen of the Company, 14/.; to ten poor men of St. 
Martin’s, 107.; to ten poor men of Christ-church, 1/. each. The remainder, 
(being 4/.) towards a dinner for the master, wardens, and assistants. 

Mr. Danren Mipwinter, in 1757, gave 2/. to be applied towards the ex- 
pense of Cater’s dinner, on the first of December. To this dinner 3/. a-year 
was added in 1772 by the will of Richard Brooke, esq.; and 30s. a-year in 
1798 by that of William Gill, esq. alderman of London. 

Mrs. Beara Winxrys, in 1773, gave the picture of Doctor Hoadly, lord 
bishop of Winchester, now in the Stock-room ; and the interest and produce 
of all the money arising from her forty-pounds share stock (computed at 
3201.) to be distributed, annually, amongst six poor men and six poor widows, 
not pensioners to the Company, in the month of December, before Christmas.t 

Witi1am Bowyer, Esq. in 1777, gave to the Company, “ for the benefit of 
Printing,’’ 2,000/. three per cent reduced Bank annuities, the dividends to be 
divided equally amongst three printers, compositors, or pressmen, to be 
elected from time to time by the Court of the Company, who, at the time of 
election, shall be sixty-three years old, or upwards, for their respective lives, 
to be paid: half-yearly. | 

Also, 3,000. four per cent consolidated annuities; the dividends to be 
divided for ever, equally, amongst six other such old printers, compositors, or 
pressmen, for their respective lives, to be qualified, chosen, and paid, in 
manner as aforesaid. : 

- Also, 1,000/. three per cent reduced Bank annuities, the interest for the use 
‘of one journeyman compositor, to be paid half-yearly. He must be “(aman | 
of good life and conversation, who shall usually frequent some place of public 


__ Mr, Cater received the annuity to Christmas 1719; and died soon after. ce 
| 4 The produce of the share was laid out in the purchase of 3581. 11s. 4d. five per cent navy annuities. 

The yearly dividend is 17/. 18s. 6d. To which: the Court add 1s. 6d.-to make the dividend to each 
annuitant ll. 10s. ‘ ‘ 
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worship every Sunday, unless prevented by sickness, and shall not have 
worked on a newspaper or magazine for four years at least before such nomie 
nation, nor shall ever afterwards whilst he holds this annuity, which may be 
for life, ifhe continues a journeyman. He shall be able to read and construe 
Latin, and at least to read Greek fluently with accents; of which he shall 
bring a testimonial from the rector of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, for the time 
being. TI could wish that he shall have been brought up piously and vir- 
tuously, if it be possible, at Merchant Taylors’, or some other public school, 
from seven years of age till he is full seventeen; and then to serve seven years 
faithfully, as a compositor, and work seven years more as a journeyman; as I 
would not have this annuity bestowed on any one under thirty-one years of 
age. If, after he is chosen, he should behave ill, let him be turned out, and 
another chosen in his stead. And whereas it may be many years before a 
compositor may be found that shall exactly answer the above description, and 
it may at some times happen that such a one cannot be found; I would have 
the dividends in the mean time applied to such person as the master, wardens, 
and assistants, shall think approaches nearest to what I have described.* 

“« And whereas the above trusts will occasion some trouble, I give to said 
Company, in case they think proper to accept the trust, 250/.+ 

*,* To each of Mr. Bowyer’s annuitants an engraved portrait. of their 
generous benefactor is presented on the day of his election. 

The journeymen compositors who have enjoyed this liberal bequest, are as 
follows :— . 

1. Mr. Jacob Wragg, a compositor, who died at Bury, in February, 1781. 

2. Mr. Fletcher, formerly printer of a Newspaper at title ‘who dice 
in 1790. 

3. Mr. William Davenport, a young man of considerable ability, the son of — 
a clergyman of Leicester, who had been. apprenticed to Mr. Strahan, on the 


recommendation of Dr. J ages he enjoyed it only two years; died J anuary t 


2, 1792. 
4. Mr. Richard Bond, was a printer of some eminence at Gloapestenl but 
his business failed, and he was, when chosen, a compositor in the service of 
Mr. Bowyer. He died July 2, 1805, aged 80. | 
5. Mr Matthew Brown, formerly a master printer, but failing in business, 
was elected to enjoy this annuity. He died in 1818. 
6. Mr. Thomas Farnworth, the present annuitant. 
Of the other nine annuitants there have been frequent vacancies. from the 
circumstance of none being admitted under the age of 63. N. ili, 287; 8. 
Wiutiam Srranan, Esq. M.P. in 1784, gave 1,000/. one half of ‘the 
annual interest to be divided in equal shares or proportions to five poor 
journeymen printers, natives of England or Wales, freemen of the Company; 


the other half in equal shares or proportions to five poor journeymen printers, 
. © 6,0002. stock was immediately transferred by the executors of Mr. Bowyer; and now stand in: = 


name of the Company; the yearly dividend is 180/. 
+ This sum was applied to the general purposes of the Company. 
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natives of Scotland, without regard to their being free-men ‘or peg 
non-freemen of the Company.* 

-Tuomas Wrieut, Esq. late Alderman of London, in 1794, gave 2,000/. four 
per cent Bank annuities, the dividends to be distributed as follows ; upon. the 
first day of January 50/. 8s. amongst twenty-four poor freemen of the said 
Company, not receiving any other pension from the Company, 2/. 2s. each. 
To the clerk of the Company 3/. 3s. for his trouble upon this occasion. And 
261. 9s. residue of such dividends, for providing a dinner for the master, 
wardens, and assistants, of the Company, upon the day of distribution. 

Mr. Ricuarp Jounson, in 1795, gave all the remainder of his property, 
whatsoever, to the Company, upon the following conditions: that they allow 
his sister, Mary Johnson, 50/. per annum, and 10/. per annum to his uncle 
Lockington Johnson, or to his wife, Elizabeth Johnson, during their natural 
lives. After the deaths of his sister and uncle, and his wife, the whole pro- 
perty to be divided half-yearly, ‘‘ among five very poor widows, who have seen 
better days, above the age of sixty, whose husbands were liverymen, and in’a 
good way of business ; were either stationers, printers, booksellers, or binders.’’+ 

James Dopstey, Esq. a member of the Court of Assistants, 1 in 1 1797, gave 
820/. to be applied to the general purposes of the Company. 

Caries Ditty, Esq..in November, 1803 (being then a member of the 
Court of Assistants) transferred 700/. 3 per cent annuities to the Company, 
the dividends to be “‘ paid equally to two widows of livery-men of the Com- 
pany, who have lived in better circumstances, and met with unexpected mis- 
fortunes, but who, through their conduct and manners in life, are deserving 
of superior help. And if there should be candidates of sixty years of age, or 
‘upwards, I should wish them to have the preference.” | 
* Mrs. Exizasetsa Baipwin, widow of Mr. Richard Baldwin* a livery-man, 
gave 250/. stock in the three per cents, the dividends to be laid out and ex- 
pended in the purchase of five great coats, to be annually given to five poor 
‘livery-men or freemen of the said Company in the first week of the: month. of 
December for ever. 
| Ayprew Stranan, Esq. M. P. now a member of the Court of Assistants, 
(first benefaction) in January, 1815, transferred 1,225 four per cent annuities 
to the Company, the interest, viz. 49/. to be applied as follows, viz. | 

“Fight pounds per annum to each of the six pensioners amongst my 
father’s annuitants who shall have been earliest elected into that, list, in lieu 
of the 4/. which they at present enjoy. And whenever any of the pensions of 
8/. each shall become vacant, the pensioner who shall stand first on the list of 
my father’s ‘annuitants of 4/. to succeed to such vacancy, without troubling 
‘the court to make a new election, except for the VAanEY occasioned ish 


_* The yearly dividend of this bequest is 397. 14s. 10d.—to which 5s. 2d. (part of a sap Sosy donation 
by Andrew Strahan, esq.) has since been added, to make the dividend to each annuitant 47. 
+ The sum of 1,000/. four per cent Bank annuities, was found in the testator’s name and the executors, 
with this and his other property, purchased 800/. like annuities. 
* Mr, Baldwin died in January 1776; his widow Aug. 19, 1809. 
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in the annuitants of 4/. And as 5s. 2d. is added by the court to make up the 
pensions of my late father 4/. to each annuitant, I would have the sum of 
5s. 2d. (part of the surplus of 17.) applied to that purpose. The remaining 
14s. 10d. I would have given to the beadle of the Company, who has some 
trouble in receiving the petitions. 
«* The pensions above given it is my wish should be paid twice in the year; 

the one half at the same period as the pensions given by my late father, and 
the other half at Midsummer. 


“* I observe that my father’s pensioners are to be elected annually, which, I 


believe, may not always have been strictly complied with ; but, by being so 


bequeathed, it enables the court to displace any individual who may at any 
time after his being elected appear to the court not to be deserving ; and it is 


my wish that the court should have the same power of displacing any of the 
pensioners of eight pounds who shall appear to them to be undeserving.” 


Joun Nicuous, Esq. now.a member of the Court of Assistants, transferred 
to the Company, in June, 1817, 500/. four per cent annuities, “as an addition | 


of a small supplement to the works of my late friend and partner, Mr. William 


Bowyer,”’ to pay the dividends to the persons mentioned in the following 


list; one of whom has worked for me more than fifty years, another much 
more than forty, and the others nearly thirty years. 

15/. a-year to Thomas Bennett, in addition to the annuity he now enjoys. 

Sl. a-year to William Morlis, in addition to what he now enjoys, or may 
hereafter enjoy. 

On the death of Bennett,* his 157. to be divided into three anuuities fal 


James Rousseau, John Meeson, and James Robinson, if then living—other-_ 


wise to any other compositor or pressman, of good character, not less than 45 
years of age, and who shall have been at least 21 years free of the Stationers’ 
Company. 

On the death of Motlis, his five pounds to be added to the person who then 
stands first on the list ; so that eventually there will only be one annuitant of 
ten pounds, and two of five pounds each. 

The annuitants to be paid at the same times as those of Mr. Bowyer. J.N. 

ANDREW STRAHAN, Esq. M. P. (Second benefaction) transferred, in March, 
1818, the further sum of 1,000/. four per cent annuities, “to pay the divi- 
dends half-yearly in portions of ten pounds to four distressed old printers. 
No person to be eligible till he be 65 years of age: he may be freeman or 
non-freeman, compositor or pressman, or have been for many years employed 
regularly as corrector or reader in a printing-office within the Bills of Mor- 
tality, and not necessarily one of my late father’s annuitants or of mine.” 

Mr. Strahan nominated the five first persons, viz. two compositors, one 
reader, one pressman, to enjoy this gift. 

Luxe Hansarp, Esq. (first benefaction) on the llth of J uly, 1818, trans- 
ferred to the Company 1,000/. four per cent annuities, the interest to be. 


* Thomas Bennett died March 30, I818. 


ome, a oe 
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given, in two annuities of 10/. a-year each, to such objects above 65 years 
of age, free of the Company, and letter-press printers (compositors or press- 
men), as the court shall judge proper.* 

‘The other 20 pounds to be given yearly to four freemen of this Company, 
printers, ‘booksellers, stationers, warehousemen, or bookbinders, above 60 
years of age, at 5/. a year each, as the court shall think proper objects of this 

donation. 

Luxe Hansarp, Esq. (second benefaction), in September 1818, transferred 
to the Company 1,500/. three per cent consolidated annuities ; in trust to give 
to every youth bound at their hall, a neatly-bound Church of England Prayer- 
book, as printed by his majesty’s printer in London, bound up with the New 
Version of Psalms. . 

The number of Prayer-books thus to be disposed of, are taken at 200, which, 
at apresumed price of 2s. 7d. each, will cost yearly, 25/. 16s. 8d. 

_ Then to give yearly to two of his warehousemen (named) 6/. 6s. each. 

Also to “ such warehouseman, or binder, or stationer, or other person in 
the class to whom the court has been accustomed to give such annuities, above 
60 years of age,” 67, 6s. 

The residue of 5s. 4d. and whatever residue may be left from the 200 
Prayer-books not being wanted, or from the cost being less, to be hse eps 
for such purposes as the court shall think proper. 

- Bears BuackweE.t, Esq., gave, July 1817, so much Bank stock as at the 
time of his death would produce the annual sum of one-hundred pounds, to be 

every year distributed equally amongst twenty deserving journeymen letter- 
press printers ; the first distribution of which took place in October, 1821. 
Amore detailed account of these charitable donations and benefactions will 
be found in a pamphlet of 32 pages, printed by order of the court, in 1819, 
and given to each Liveryman. 

Peter Short is said by Ames to have been a benefactor to the Stationers’ 

Company ; but is not stated inwhat manner. The same of Robert Dexter, 


1590. 


© Mr. Hansard nominated the two first persons to enjoy this annuity. 
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SEOTION Vil. 3 aug | 


THE PRESS, Mr. M'Creery’s Poem—Annotations by the Editor of this | 
Work, mith Biographical Notices of Eminent Printers—F. aust—Jenson— | 
Aldus—The Printer's Chapel—Antient Customs of the Printing Office— | 
Baskerville—Bodoni—Bulmer—Bensley—M ‘Creery—Moxon—Enemies | 

- to the Press—Pleasing Digression—Prose Letter in Rhyme—Other — 

_ Samples of _ Typo-poetical Correspondence—Appenna—Biographical ( 
Notices of the Bowyers—Griffith Jones—John Nichols—Mr. Hughes ia 
Mr. Strahan-—The Hansards. °—  aiiod ee ; 45 


THE PRESS, 


A POEM, 


DY he =, ea Sie a ae 
ra ve ae : é 


‘By Joun M‘CrErERyY. 


ARGUMENT. 


«© ADDRESS to the Shade of Guttemberg—sState of Man before the invention x 

° of Letters—Efforts of Ambition to perpetuate his Fame—Birth of Letters | 
—Tribute to the Memory of those who first applied themselves to Study— | 
Awaking of Science—Astronomy, Painting, Sculpture, Poetry, began to | 
improve—Celebrated Characters who flourished before the invention of | 
Printing—The Office of Scribe among the Antients—Libraries instituted— | 
Printing discovered at Mentz by Guttemberg—Described—Faust and m | 
Schoeffer assist him—The former invents moveable Types—Thrown into | 
Prison at Paris, under suspicion of dealing with the Devil Diffusion ef | 
the Art over the Continent of Europe—Caxton introduces it into England= | 
Practises it in Westminster Abbey—Origin of the Printer’s Chapel—An. | 
tient Customs in a Printing-house—Respectable mention of celebrated | 
Printers—Apostrophe to Warriors, on their abuse of the Press—Characters | 
by whom the Art is degraded—Prostitution of the Public Journals—Pitt’s 
Statue, and his hostility against the Liberty of the Press—Bonaparte | 
tramples on the Rights of Man, and extinguishes the Freedom of the Press 
in France—Conclusion. | ae | 


“ SIRE of our Art, whose genius first designed 
This great memorial of a daring mind, 

And taught the lever with unceasing play 

To stop the waste of Time’s destructive sway, 
The Verse, O great progenitor! be thine : | 
Late, but sincere, where all thy worth shall shine : ‘4 
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What Printer, ever since thy distant days, A 
Hath touch’d the strings responsive to thy praise ?* 

With trembling hand the boon let me bestow,— 

Hear, then, ye nations! what to him ye owe. 


« Say what was man ere by the Press refined, 
What bonds his glorious energies confined ? 
Did Genius, thro’ the dull chaotic waste; 
Court the fair forms of beauty and of taste. 
: + Tho’ strong his ardor, and tho” pure his love, « 
"a - Small was the sphere wherein those powers could move. 
The meteor-beam that science lent mankind, 
Darting effulgence on th’ inquiring mind, 
Oft gleam’d—a weak and transitory light, - 
A moment glared—then sunk in endless night: 
Man knew no means to hold the flitting race 
Of Art’s coy forms, that courted his embrace ; 
His only hope in Memory’s stinted power, 
The oral record—changing every hour. 


« In early times, our Press as yet unknown, — 
The artist carved his hieroglyphic stone; 
The lasting pile Ambition sought to raise, 

To gratify his ardent thirst of praise ; 

Whilst round him mould’ring ruins mock’d his care, 
And show’d th’ oblivious fate his toil must share ; 
Whilst Genius pensive sat—in thought profound, 
Mourning the spoils of ages scattered round ; 
Benighted Reason slumber’d in the breast, 

Lull’d by the gloom of Ignorance to rest ; 

The trackless age with rapid pinion flew, 

And dropp’d the veil that closed the distant view. 


* No English printer, I believe, until Mr. M‘Creery,—but one foreign 
_ printer has. ARNOLD DE BERcEL wrote a poem, Encomion Chaleographie, Mo- 
| guntie, 154], 4to. containing 454 heroic verses on the origin of printing. 
He indicates Strasburgh as the country of the first printer, Guttemberg ; or, 
at least, as the place where he made his first attempts. He adds, that Gut- 
temberg worked more successfully at Mayence, with the assistance of Faust, 
and especially of Schoeffer, who cut the matrices and cast letters from hen: 
Marchand has reprinted his poem in p. 21, and following, of his Histoire de 
Imprimerie : it is also to be found in Woffius’s Monum. Typogr. Vol. 1, pp. 
13, et seg.— Horne, p. 473. - 
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«* Muse! to my pensive hours for ever dear, 
With brighter scenes my languid spirits cheer,— 
From man, unletter’d, as I willing turn, 

Let me the guardian hand of Heav’n discern. 

Blest be his shade, in endless realms of light, 

Who bade the Alphabet dispel our night ; 

Those wond’rous symbols that can still retain 

The phantom forms that pass along the brain, 

O’er unsubstantial thought hold strong control, 
And fix the essence of th’ immortal soul. 

Man unreluctant meets the general doom, 

His mind, embalm’d, defies th’ o’erwhelming tomb, 
Lives in fresh vigour through succeeding years, 
Nor yields its powers while Nature guides the spheres. 


“‘ Where swelling Nile his fertilizing stores 
O’er thirsty Egypt unexhausted pours, 
Where Plenty, rising from the reeking soil, 
Bends with the load, that asks no human ‘oil, 
And every charm luxuriant Nature brings, 
Spontaneous from her teeming bosom springs, 
Industrious Science form’d the great. design, 
To range in words the alphabetic sign ; _ 

On language permanence and life bestowed, 
Of written thought the first rude effort show’d ; 
And as the rays of Morning’s golden eye 


Streak with resplendent light the eastern sky, 


So with mild beam the Sun of Learning rose, 
That round us now a noon-tide lustre throws. 


“‘ Immortal spirits! ye who first could feel 
For Learning’s pure delights a holy zeal ; 
Who first the ever-wasting lamp renew’d, 
Wrapt in the joys of thoughtful solitude ; 
And raised the temple on eternal base, _ 
To Knowledge sacred and the human race ; 
Thro’ drear Oblivion’s boundless vortex tost, 
Sages! we mourn your great productions lost ; 
Yet be your worth in every distant clime 
Acknowledged thro’ the thickening mists of time. 


“ Now Science, rising from her trance profound, 
Benignant calls her numerous children round ; 
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As Study wills—commands them to impart 
The secret means'that show her wond’rous art. 


“* Astronomy, in heavenly beauty bright, 
Traced the pure glories of celestial light ; 
Where clust’ring worlds in countless numbers throng, 
To distant systems distant suns belong: 
Beheld the flaming comet’s course sublime, 
And rolling orbs that mark the lapse of time ; 
With her thro’ Nature’s works the mortal soar’d, 
Then sunk astonish’d and his Gop adored. 


** Perspective soon to Painting lent her aid,— 
Her mellowing tints in softening distance fade ; 
The beamy forms more captivating shone, 

Thro’ the dull gloom by shapeless shadow thrown. 
Whate’er the skill that guides th’ immortal hand, 
Fate but a moment leaves at his command. 

The kindred Muse no irksome bondage fears, 

Her song the great events of circling years. 


« ’T was then the Sculptor sought a noble goal, 
Strong emulation fired his ardent soul ; 
Celestial Beauty wond’ring at his art, 
As from the block her sister angels start. 


“‘ Bewitching Verse her mild enchantments threw, 
The fine nerve trembling as her spells she drew ; 
Enliven’d by her harp’s symphonious sound, 

Gay Fancy’s airy offspring sported round. 


“‘ Led by this band in paths untrod before, 
Man sought the depths of Nature’s boundless store ; 
As dropt the film from his obstructed sight, 
And Ign’rance fled in deepest shades of night, 
He saw the gifts conferr’d by bounteous Heaven, 
Felt the strong impulses to Reason givn, __ 
And still, as Taste inspired or Genius will'd, 
The arduous aim, the high behest fulfill’d. 


“ Delightful task, to trace the rolls of fame, 
Rich in the trust of many an honoured name ; 
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The lights that with such various splendour shone, 

Ere to the world our glorious art was known : 

First he, who found on Sinai’s mountain placed 

The Decalogue, by Gon’s own finger traced ; 

Lycurgus, too, who, calm in Spartan bowers, 

Matured profound his legislative powers ; 

And he, the sage whom virtue must revere, 

Great Solon, to Athenian freedom dear. 

Thou Father,* erst—who with celestial fire 

Woke to immortal strains the Grecian lyre, 

And thro’ thy country led the wond'ring throng, 

Enraptured with thy bold heroic song ; 

As all the passions rose at thy command, 

A God ! they cried, directs that powerful hand. 

Next Sappho wild, with love and verse inspired, 
- Told the mad passion that her bosom fired. 

Anacreon, steep’d in love’s delusive dream, 

Sung the pure joys of wine’s bewitching stream : 

And he, who won from fame the high reward, 

The Mantuan Virgil, sweetest. Roman bard ; 

And Horace, keen, who love and satire join’d, 

With raging Juvenal, of fiery mind. 


“ Demosthenes, on whose persuasive tongue 
The awful spells of elocution hung, 
Scorning his thankless country’s venal strife, 
Seized the drugg’d bowl to end the woes of life ; 
And Tully, thou of yet more hapless fate, 
The victim of a foul corrupted state, 
To save the miscreant who could bid thee bleed, 
Why did thy powerful voice so well succeed ? 


“ Cease toil, that asks for greater powers than mine, 
While hosts like these in endless glory shine ; 
Nor thou, my Muse; a partial list select, . - 
And names unnumber’d leave to cold neglect ; . 
Not thine the skill, whate’er thy heart may feel, 
To trace their labours or their worth reveal ; 
As well attempt, with mad advent’rous lay, 
To sing each star that throngs the milky way. 


* Orpheus. 
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“ Fathers of Science! who with careful hand 
Planted the germs in:every distant. land, 
And mid the barbarous waste of elder times 
Foster’d the tender shoots in cheerless climes, 
Your ceaseless labours man shall still regard, 
Tho’ scant the harvest which those toils reward ; 
Unknown the matchless powers which we possess, 
Unknown the PRINTER and unknown his Press. 


** Incessant strove the Scribe’s industrious race, 
Lingering and labouring with uncertain pace ; 
Slow from his hands the works of genius came ; 
His proudest use to feed th’ unsteady flame ; — 
So greatly circumscribed his power appears, 

A volume oft hath ask’d the toil of years. 

The intellectual feast for wealth prepar’d, 
With humble life no generous bounty shar’d,* 
Depriv’d, by pallid Want’s depressing power, 
Of cultivated Thought’s delusive hour ; 

And as dull Labour toil’d the livelong day, 
Th’ unconscious soul in stupid dozings lay. 


* Yet why despise, in cold unfeeling strain, 
The means by which such glorious works remain ? 
Or blame the hoarding spirit that confin’d 
To private use the early fruits of mind ? 

Soon swell’d with nobler aim the generous heart, 
As letters spread their humanizing art ; 

When gorgeous fanes and palaces inclosed 

The sacred trust—for public use dispos’d, 
Collected Knowledge ope’d her ample stores, 
Which yet the eye of curious search explores, 
And left—to call the powers of genius forth, 
Those great memorials of surpassing worth. 


«“ O Menvz! proud city, long thy fame enjoy, 
For with the-Press thy glory ne’er shall die, 
Still may thy guardian battlements withstand 
The ruthless shock of War’s destructive hand ; 


* As to the value of books in the days of Cicero, see ante, page 68. 
U 
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Where GUTTEMBERG with toil incessant wrought 


The imitative lines of written thought ; 


And as his art a nobler effort made, 

The sweeping lever his commands obey’d ; 
Elastic balls the sable stains supply, 

Light o’er the form the shected tympans fly ; 
The beauteous work returning leaves unfold, 
As with alternate force the axle roll’d. 


“ His bosom now unbounded joys expand, 
A printed volume owns his forming hand ; 
The curious work from sculptur’d blocks imprest, 
The rising glories of his art confest. 


“ To give to distant times a name more dear, 
To spread the blessing thro’ a wider sphere, 
ScHOEFFER and Faust with kindling ardor fired, 
Lent the strong aid that thirst of fame inspired ; 
The stubborn block, with rude unchanging form, 
One end could answer, but one task perform, 

Till Faust, with all his powers of genius ripe, 
Struck the fine die, and cast the moving type, 
That ever, as the curious artist will’d, 

In some new station some new office fill’d. 


“A host of Scribes, whose slow progressive art 
No public use to genius could impart, 
Astonish’d saw with what profusive hand 


The Press could send its labours thro’ the land ;. 


And mark’d—while deepest wonder all confest, 


_ The strong identity that each possest -— 


How Power and Ignorance their prey pursue 
He felt—to whom our second praise is due : 
When the new treasure Faust to Gallia bore, 
Her sons with jealous eyes the work explore ; 
The capital convulsive terror shook, 

Scared at the numbers of the sacred book ; 
Nor could the holy theme their fears dispel 
Of some foul dealings with the guests of hell. 
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Forth to the awful judgment hall they sped, 

And, bound in chains, the culprit artist led. 

A pious chief, in crozier’d armour drest, 

His keen abhorrence of the wretch exprest : 

‘ Thou, who hast dealt with blackest imps below, 
‘ Leagued against man with man’s eternal foe, (a)* 
* Repent,—and be to us the means explain’d, 

‘ Say by what art these volumes thou hast gain’d.’ 
Faust with undaunted heart the prelate view’d, 
His eye bespoke a spirit unsubdued : 

‘ With no infernal power did I consult, 

‘ Of human labour this the great result.’ 

But quickly to the prison’s drear abode 

They sent the Printer and the Word of Gop. (6) 


“ With ancient MENTz, our central point of art, 
In the proud race the neighbouring cities start, 
Spreading, as light diverges from its source, 
The great invention through a distant course ; 
Thronging around, the candidates for fame 
To breathe new life in countless numbers came, 
Press for the meed which we alone bestow, 

The source from which immortal honours flow. 


<‘ Brothers of old! ye shades that I revere 
With strong enthusiastic love sincere, 
The task was yours to spread the work around, 
To yon great continent’s remotest bound ; 
Th’ establishments arose with rapid growth, 
Whence Sprra, Jenson, Abus, (c) prov'd their worth. 


« As we behold upon the pall of night 
The starry rays of lucid trembling light, 
Well pleas’d Britannia saw, across the stream, 
Rising o’er Gallic lands, the cheerful beam, 
And long’d to share the renovating blaze, 
That could so quick the flowers of genius raise. 


* See Addenda; 
ani 
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“ O Albion! still thy gratitude confess 
To Caxton, founder of the Britis PRESS ; 
Since first thy mountains rose, or rivers flow’d, 
Who on thine isles so rich a boon bestow’d? 
Yet stands the chapel in yon Gothic shrine, - 
Where wrought the father of our English line ; 
Our art was hail’d from kingdoms far abroad, 
And cherish’d in the hallow’d house of Gop ; 
From which we learn the homage it receiv’d, 
And how our sires its heavenly birth believ’d ; 
Each printer hence, howe’er unblest his walls, 
E’en to this day his house a CHAPEL calls. (d) 


“ Time, of the flying years in rapid chase, 
Saw our laborious brotherhood increase ; 
And as his pinion waved upon the blast, 
Still met again the soul of ages past. 
As farther spread our telegraph of mind, 
In closer union distant nations join’d ; 
Thus flourish’d taste, as emulation reign’d, 
Thus worth and talents their high ‘station gain’d. 


“ From antient passing on to modern times, 
Welcome the names that rise to court my rhymes ; 
Whom first record amid so great a throng, 

In the rude strains of this inglorious song ? 

O yield, ye living, to the great who rest, 
Sharing celestial joys among the blest ; 
Columbia, rising into wealth and power, 
Unites her fame with FRANKLIN’s natal hour. 
FRANKLIN, who struck with awe his country’s foes, 
And great before a venal senate rose.— 
Artists who in your humbler stations stand, 
Earning your bread by Labour’s active hand, 
He left the lesson to your useful class, — 
Unheeded shall the great example pass ? * 


* No—His great example has not passed unheeded; and since the names that 
rose to court the rhymes of Mr. M‘Creery did not include those of Bowyer and _ 
Nicuors, I shall enjoy the honour of placing them in due order in my addenda 
among the most distinguished members of the profession. 
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Like yours his sinewy arm the lever sway’d, 
And Independence her blest tribute paid. 


“ O BAsKERVILLE! the anxious wish was thine 
Utility with beauty to combine ; 

To bid th’ o’erweening thirst of gain subside ; 
Improvement all thy care and all thy pride : 
When BirmineHam, for riots and for crimes 
Shall meet the long reproach of future times, 
Then shall she find, amongst our honour’d race, 
One name to save her from entire disgrace. (e,) 

“ The deep affection that my heart o’erwhelms, 
Learn thou, Bopon1, (f) in Italian realms ; 
May’st thou forget thy country’s fallen state, 

And fate extend thy life a lengthen’d date ;— 
Nor Divot less, whom France is proud to own, 
Tho’ stain’d her honour and her freedom gone : 
Say, when your lands with wasting tempest shook, 
And Peace and Hope the awful hour forsook, 
What power preserv’d ye mid the bloody scene ? 
Did not some shelt’ring egis intervene ? 

Ye, as of old the virtuous Meshech, came 
Uninjured from the dread devouring flame. 


“ Dread warrior chiefs! who, as the bolt is hurl’d, 
That spreads destruction o’er a trembling world, 
Scour with resistless speed th’ ensanguin’d plain, 
Where busy Death rejoices o’er the slain ! 

Our art enslav’d still aids your wasting course, 
Nerving the blood-stain’d arm of lawless force. 
O may our race no more the wrongs bewail ! 

Be free our Press as Heaven’s enlivening gale ! 


«¢ Pleased as we now the grateful strain pursue, 
Two sons of science pass before our view, 
Who to their works perfection can impart, 
And snatch from barb’rous hands our sinking art ; 
Their skill the sharp fine outline still supplies ; 
From vellum leaves their graceful types arise ; 
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And whilst our breasts the rival hopes expand, 
BuLmeErR and BENsuEy well-earn’d praise demand. 


“‘ How. sweet to yield the tribute of applause, 
When sterling worth with strong attraction draws ; 
Or what more pleasing to the feeling mind 
Than living wreaths around his brows to bind ! 
But in our days what hordes of blockheads claim 
The proud distinction of the PrinTER’s name ; 
Around his Press, like hungry beasts of prey, — 
They swarm, whom every trade hath cast away ; 
Without the knowledge that can e’er improve, 
The sordid aim their active passions move. 

Their servile uses and their country’s shame, 
How frequent now the public prints proclaim. 
The base pursuits that cunning can devise, 
Strong advocates their hireling page supplies, 
The dread of chains and slavery dispel, 

And as they’re brib’d th’ obedient conscience sell ; 
Tho’ for their crimes and for the common good, 
The patriot yet may wade in seas of blood. 


“ Aided by thee—O Art sublime! our race 
Spurns the opposing bonds of time and space, 
With fame’s swift flight to hold an equal course, 
And taste the stream from reason’s purest source ; 
Vice, and her hydra sons, thy powers can bind, 
And cast in virtue’s mould the plastic mind ; 
Yet some there are—whose dread unhallow’d hand, 
To deeds of guilt thine energies command, 
For giddy youth’s unguarded hour prepare 
The luring tale—the foul immoral snare. 


“ Ye pests—whose means of daily bread are built 
On ignorance and bold unblushing guilt ; 
Whose tales the unsuspecting wretch decoy, 
Of life diseaseless thro’ an age of joy; 
Strengthening some wayward passion of the mind 
With drugs that leave the dire disease behind ! 
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Pills of specific fame—see misery. takes— 

Hope flies—the slender thread of being breaks ; 
Lotions that promise ever blooming charms ; 
The nostrum that the hand of death disarms ; 
With embryo life can swell the barren womb, 
And clothe old age in youth’s bewitching bloom ; 
Drops—syrups—balms—of gold the essence pure, 
Gileads and anti-drinks the world allure. 
Whate’er compound the artful quack may hatch, 
_ Folly or squalid wretchedness to catch, | 

Will find the ready vouchers for its worth, 

In all the journals that the day brings forth. 


_ ©O irksome task! in sad desponding strains, 
To trace the direful ills our art sustains ; 
Power’s sleepless hosts, impelled by jealous rage, 
In guilty fear th’ unnatural warfare wage.— 
Call off, O Prrr! thy statue-raising bands, 
Already formed the threatening monster stands, 
Its ponderous base our subjugated Press, 
Chains and war-trophies well thy deeds express ; 
Whilst on its head in glistening shew appears, 
A diadem of crystallizing tears. 

No servile purpose slavery could obtain, 

E’er on our annals left so black a stain.— 

Thy paper-taxes of o’erwhelming weight, 

Have prest upon us like the arm of fate ; 

Now register’d, now ticketed, we move, 

Our slightest works the double label prove. (¢) 
Such rage as thine mad Omar once inspir'd, 
Whose hand the Alexandrian treasure fir'd. 


“« And thou dread traitor to the sacred cause, 
The source of equal rights and equal laws, 
Whose rapid course gigantic strides advance 
O’er prostrate justice and o'er conquer’d France ; 


Whose palsying hands the struggling Presszs hold ; 


Whose twisted manacles their forms enfold ; 
When Gallic valour thunder’d on her foes, 
Was it for thine aggrandizement she rose? 
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Shall man, obedient to thy tyrant nod, 
Degraded yield the image of his God ? 

But worst and foulest of thy countless crimes, 
That damn thee now and to all future times, 
Thy dread command across the western wave, 
Loads with fresh chains the proud reluctant slave, _- , 
And to his quivering lip the cup applies, 

Which as he tastes, he sickens and he dies. | 


* Come F riendship, thou that bring’st the healing balm 
To soothe my feelings, and my spirits calm, 
Thou that hast blest me in my humble sphere — - 
With all the joys existence can endear 
And in the rare community hast placed, 
By tenderest love—and matchless talents graced ;— 
What more would man in this terrestrial ball ? 
Our friendships and our home—our world we call. 
I see the arts their softening influence shed, 
Whilst commerce moves by milder spirits led, 
The gentle passions thro’ her bosom steal, 
With angel smiles for man she learns to feel. 
Grateful to me when memory appears, 
Raising the shadows of my former years, 
To hail the great productions of my Prxss, 
Spreading the mind that distant, times shall bless. 
Lamented Barp—who late on Mzrsxy’s shore 
Heard with delight the dashing surges roar, 
Fortune—relenting—bade thy spirits hail, 
When thy last notes were trembling on the gale. 
And Rusuton—thou—whose independent soul 
Nor ills of life—nor adverse fates controul, 
Tho’ solemn darkness shroud thine orbs of sight, 
Strong are thy beams of intellectual light, 
For like immortal Mir ron—thine the doom, 
To strike thy harp amid the cheerless gloom. | 
Him too I sing—who by Cam's classic stream, | 
Enjoys the visions of the poet’s dream ; 
Whose lyric muse by rapturous thought inspir’d, 
A noble effort of my art required. } 
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Pleas'd, I LorEnzo,* Burns,t and Poeerot claim, 
While taste and genius charm, still dear to fame ; 
And may my hours with like employment glide 
Smooth down the channel of life’s ebbing tide; 

Be such the task as it hath been of late, 

When CurrikE§ mourn’d the hapless poet’s fate ; 

Or RatHBONE,|| when his voice inspires the throng, 
Or RoscoE™ pours his soul in freedom’s song. 


* Life of Lorenzo de Medici, by Wm. Roscoe, Esq. 

¢ Dr. Currie’s Edition of Burns’s Works. 

+ The Life of Poggio Bracciolini, by the Rev. Wm. Shepherd, of Gateacre, near 
Liverpool. 

§ In allusion to the late Dr. Currie’s admirable Life of the celebrated bard. 

|| A distinguished member of the Society of Friends, and an advocate for the 
genuine principles of English liberty, now no more. 

q@ This name will be reverenced whilst letters, art and liberty, are cherished in 


the world. Mr. Holland, in his poem “ The Hopes of Matrimony,” (p. 33) allud- 
ing to Mr. Roscoe says 


. the bard, whose classic chariot bore 
Italia’s muse from Arno’s flowery shore ; 
Whose genius could, in native strains, unsphere 
The Tuscan numbers on his country’s ear ; 
_ Roscor, who lives with polish’d Leo’s fame, 
And great LorENnzo’s Medicéan name. 


The works of the above authors were executed by Mr. M‘Creery in the same 
style of excellence as before referred to. 
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NOTES AND ADDENDA 


TO 


THE POEM. 


(a) ‘“* Leagued against man with man’s eternal foe, 


2 In this adventure we seem to have the origin of the opinion, that printers 
have occasion for the assistance of a supernatural personage in the progress 
of their labours, with whom all the rest of the world is most anxious to avoid 
any very intimate acquaintance. Had we no other complaints against his 
Satanic Majesty, than that of assisting John Faust to bring to perfection the 
Art of Printing, we certainly should have no right to stigmatize him as being 
of so malignant a disposition as he is commonly represented. The Prinrer’s 
Devi is a character almost identified with the origin of the art, and we may 
consider ourselves peculiarly fortunate in having a guardian exclusively 
assigned to us, from. whom, notwithstanding his general bad conduct to other 
people, we have so little to apprehend, and who is commonly our faithful 
assistant, both in our labours and in our pleasures. From hence also the 
legend of the Devil and Doctor Faustus”’—M‘Creery. 

This humble agent of the press has been humourously celebrated in the 
following ode, which appeared in the London Magazine, June 1823 . 


ODE TO THE PRINTER'S DEVIL, 


Who brought me a proof to be corrected, and who fell asleep while it was 
undergoing correction :—being an Ode founded on fact ! 


¢ Fallen Cherub!’—Milion’s Paradise Lost. 


F 


Ox! bright and blessed hour ;— 
The Devil’s asleep!—I see his little lashes 
Lying in sable o’er his sable cheek: 
Closed are his wicked little window sashes, 
And tranced is Evil’s power! 
The world seems hush’d and dreaming out a-doors; 
Spirits but speak ; 
‘And the heart echoes,—while the Devil snores; 
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II. 
Sleep, baby of the damn’d! 
Sleep, where no press of trouble standeth by ! 
Black wanderer amid the wandering, 
How quiet is thine eye! . 
Strange are thy very small pernicious dreams,— 
With shades of printers cramm’d, 
And pica, double pica, on the wing! 
Or in cold sheets thy sprite perchance is flying 
The world about,— 
Dying,—and yet, not like the Devil dying— 
Dele,—the evil out! 
II. 
Before sweet sleep drew down 
The blinds upon thy Day and Martin eyes,— 
Thou didst let slip thy slip of mischief on me, 
With weary, weary sighs : 
And then, outworn with demoning o’er town ! 
Oblivion won thee! 
Best of compositors !—Thou didst compose 
Thy decent little wicked self,—and go 
A Devil-cruiser round the shores of sleep— 
I hear thee fathom many a slumber-deep, 
In the waves of woe: 
Dropping thy lids of lead, 
To sound the dead! 


IV. 
Heaven forgive me!—I 
Have wicked schemes about thee, wicked one ; 
And in my scheming, sigh, 
And stagger under a gigantic thought : 
«¢ What if I run my pen into thine eye, 
And put thee out! 
Killing the Devil will be a noble deed, 

A deed to snatch perdition from mankind— 
To make the Methodist’s a stingless creed— 
To root out terror from the Brewer’s mind— 
And break the bondage which the Printer presses— 

To change the fate of Lawyers— 
Confirm the Parson’s holy sinecure— 
Make worthless Sin’s approaches— 
To justify the bringing up addresses 
To me, in hackney coaches, 
From operative Sawyers !”’ 
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V. 


** To murder thee”— 
Methinks—“ will never harm my precious head’”’— 
For what can chance me, when the Devil is dead! 
—But when I look on thy serene repose, 
Hear the small Satan dying through thy nose,— 
My thoughts become less dangerous and more deep : 
I can but wish thee everlasting sleep ! 
Sleep free from dreams,— 
Of type, and ink, and press, and dabbing ball— 
Sleep free from all 
That would make shadowy devilish slumber darker, 
Sleep free from Mr. Baldwin’s Mr. Parker! 


VI. 


Oh! Fare thee well! 
Farewell—black bit of breathing sin !—Farewell 
Tiny remembrancer of a Printer’s hell! 
Young Thing of darkness, seeming ) 
A small poor type of wickedness, set up ! 
Full is thy little cup | 
Of misery in the waking world !—So dreaming 
Perchance may now undemonize thy fate 
And bear thee, Black-boy, to a whiter state! 
Yet mortal evil is, than thine, more high:— 
Thou art upright in sleep ;—men sleep,—and lie ! : 
And from thy lids to me a moral peeps, 
For J correct my errors,—while the Devil sleeps ! | 
Nep Warp, JUN. | | 


(b) They sent the printer, and the Word of God. 


Faust, finding himself imposed upon by Gutenberg, and disappointed of | 
the money expected ; and wanting either will or power to sue him in that city 
where he fled, formed a stratagem to raise himself a fresh supply, which suc- 
ceeded according to his wishes; for he went to Paris with some of his finest 
vellum Bibles, one of which was sold to the king for 750 crowns, and is still 
to be seen in the royal library of Paris, a master-piece in that kind; another 
was bought by the archbishop of Paris for 300 crowns; but as people were 
unwilling to give so exorbitant a price, he offered some of the last for 50 
crowns, and less, in hopes to have disposed of them all before he was dis- 
covered. It is not indeed to be supposed that they were all equal in the 
ornamental part; yet the beauty of the work, the elegancy of the flower 
pieces, initial letters, &c., the variety of the finest colours intermixed with 
gold and silver, with which they were exquisitely variegated, made the 
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purchasers fond of showing them to their acquaintance ; as every one thought 
the whole world could not produce such another. ’Tis reported that the 
archbishop, thinking his Bible worth his majesty’s seeing, carried it to him, 
who viewed it with surprize, and in return shewed his own: upon a stricter 
examination, and comparing them together, they found that the ornaments 
were not exactly the same; but as to the other part supposed to be written, 
they observed such a conformity in the number of pages, lines, and words, 
and even letters, as soon convinced them that they were done by some other 
method than transcribing: besides two such Bibles were the work of a man’s 
life-time to transcribe ; and upon enquiry, he was found to have sold a much 
greater number. Hereupon orders were given to apprehend Faustus, and 
prosecute him as a conjurer. ****** However, the parliament of Paris 
thought fit to make an arrét in favour of him, and to discharge him from all 
further prosecution, in consideration of his noble invention; and as I am 
credibly informed, a salary was paid by that crown to Faust’s descendants for 


“many years after, as a reward for his sufferings and merit; this was the end 


and success of that expedition, and proved at length very advantageous to 
him, and made some amends for the melancholy hours of his confinement and 
the terrors of approaching death. 


(c) Whence Spira—Jenson—Aldus—prov'd their worth. 


_ Joun pe Spira and Nicuouas Jenson, were both printers at Venice about 
the middle of the 15th century, and were rivals for the claim of each being 
the first printer in that city (see Sec. iii. p. 80). Jenson, however, was the most 
eminent of the two; he was a native of France, and an engraver in the Mint, 
at Tours, about the middle of the 15th century. He established his printing- 
office at Venice, in 1470. The art of printing is greatly indebted to Jenson 
for some of its most essential improvements ; particularly in planning and 
reducing to its present proportions the Roman character ; the productions of 
his press are reckoned among the chef-d’oeuvres of the typographic art, to 
which he may be considered as having given the finishing stroke. His 


Ciceronis Epistole ad Atticum, Brutum, et ad Quintum Fratrem ; 1470, folio, is 


considered by Mr. Dibdin as the first production of his press ; the uncommon 
beauty of its execution has been a constant theme of admiration among 
bibliographers. A splendid copy is in lord Spencer’s collection. See Horne, 


-p. lviii. 
-Aupus. Three printers of this family are particularly distinguished, 


viz.: Aldus Manutius, frequently called the elder Aldus. About 1488, he 
established his printing-oftice at Venice; he was a singularly eminent 
typographer, who, while he gave the most sedulous attentions to his printing- 
office, carried on a very extensive correspondence with the literati of Europe, 
explained the classics to a numerous auditory of students, and also found 
time to compose various works, which are characterized by profound learning 
and extensive variety, and to his genius and efforts we are indebted for the 
various improvements in the typographic art. He invented the beautiful 
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letter now generally in use, and known by the name of Jtalic or Aldine — 
Florne, App. \xi. 

2. Paut Manutivs, the third son of the elder Aupvs, born in 1512, was in 
no respect inferior to his father in learning and typographic skill. The 
reputation thus acquired gained for him, in 1556, the direction of the printing- 
office of the Venetian academy; and in 1562 he was invited to Rome, to direct 
the printing-office of the Vatican. He died in 1594. 

3. Aupus, his son, born in 1547, did not disgrace the illustrious name of 
Manutius; but it appears that he cultivated literary pursuits more than the 
art of printing. He was, however, well skilled in the art, and executed many _ 
valuable works. He was director of the Vatican printing-office. He died in 
1597. With him terminated a family, who have justly been termed the glory 
of literature and typography ; and whose reputation will continue so long as 
one single volume exists of the numerous and excellent works which they 
printed during the long period of a century. See Horne, p. 1x, Ixxxi. 

Joun JANNON was a celebrated printer at Sedan, in the 17th century. 
Works of his execution are highly valued and in much request, on account of 
the smallness and neatness of the type; which has thence been termed 
Sedanoise, and corresponds with our Diamond. His works are remarkably 
correct. Horne, p. 1xxxi. 

To the above names of typographical celebrity, I shall add that of the 

Exzevirs. This was a numerous typographic family. No less than twelve 
exercised the art in Holland in the course of the 17th century; and seven of 
them were distinguished by the number and beauty of their editions, viz. : 

1, Louis Elzevir, Leyden, 1595 to 1616. He was the first printer who dis- 
tinguished the vowels w and #, from the consonants v and j. 

2. Isaac, Leyden, 1617 to 1628. 

3 & 4. Bonaventure and Abraham, 1626 to 1652. 

5. John, son of Abraham, 1652 to 1661: 

6. Louis (second) son of Isaac, at Amsterdam, 1640 to 1662. 

7. Daniel, son of Bonaventure, Leyden and Amsterdam, 1652 to 1680. 

The Elzevir editions have long been proverbial for the clearness, delicacy, 
and perfect equality of the characters, and excellence of the press-work. 
Horne, p. 1xxxi, &c. 


(d) E’en to this day his house a Chapel calls. 


The origin of applying this appellation to a printing-office has been guessed 
at hy many writers. Mr. M‘Creery says, “ the title of Chapel to the internal 
regulations of a printing-office originated in Caxton’s exercising the profes- 
sion in one of the chapels in Westminster Abbey, and may be considered as 
an additional proof, from the antiquity of the custom, of his being the first 
English printer.’ 

T have already had occasion, and shall still have more, to quote from the 
publication of Mr. Moxon, from which I am enabled to hand down the pecu- 
liar customs formerly observed with respect to that curious tribunal, termed’ 
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«a Chapel,” as well as some other singularities in practice among the mem- 
bers of the art, about two hundred years ago. Though, from the change that 
has taken place in the habits of men and circumstances of trade, as well as 
from other matters which have happened in more recent times, and which 
shall be alluded to in the course of the present note, the ancient customs will 
not apply to modern practice; yet, as historical memoranda, such things 
afford an opportunity of contrasting the past with the present, and thus 
become a subject of some amusement; and hence it may be presumed, that 
the pages thus occupied will contribute to many in the profession, and to 
many more who may yet enterit, both instruction and gratification. 


Ancient Customs used in a Printing-house. 


“‘ Every printing-house is by the custom of time out of mind, called a 
Chapel, and all the workmen that belong to it are members of the Chapel ; 
and the oldest freeman is father of the Chapel. I suppose the style was 
originally conferred upon it by the courtesie of some great churchman, or 
men (doubtless when chapels were in more veneration than of late years they 
have been here in England), who, for the books of divinity that proceeded 
from a printing-house, gave it the reverend title of Chapel. 

«* There have been formerly, customs and bye-laws made and intended for 
the well and good government of the Chapel, and for the more civil and 
orderly deportment of all its members while in the Chapel; and the penalty 
for the breach of any of these laws and customs, is, in printers’ language, 
called a Solace. 

«¢ And the judges of these solaces, and other controversies relating to the 
Chapel, or any of its members, were, plurality of votes in the Chapel. It being 
asserted as a maxim, that, ‘ the Chapel cannot err.’?. But when any contro- 
versy is thus decided, it always ends in the good of the Chapel. 

«<1, Swearing in the Chapel—a solace. 

«2. Fighting in the Chapel—a solace. 

‘3. Abusive language, or giving the lie in the Chapel—a solace. 

«© 4. To be drunk in the Chapel—a solace. 

“5, For any of the workmen to leave his candle burning at night—a 
solace. - é 

«6. If the compositor let fall his composing-stick, and another take it 
up—a solace. 

«7. Three letters and a space to lie under the compositor’s case—a solace. 
«8, If a pressman let fall his ball, or balls, and another take it up—a 
solace. 

“ These solaces were to be bought off, for the good of the Chapel; nor 
were the prices alike, for some were 12d. 6d. 4d. 2d. ld., according to the 
nature and quality of the solace. But if the delinquent proved obstinate or 
refractory, and would not pay his solace at the price of the Chapel, they 
' solaced him thus— 

“ The workmen take him by force and lay him on his belly, athwart the 
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correcting stone, and hold him there, while another of the workmen, with a 
paper-board, gives him. 10/. and a purse, viz. eleven blows on his buttocks, 
which he lays on according to his own mercy; for tradition tells us that 
about fifty years ago one was solaced with so much violence that he presently 
p—d blood, and shortly after died of it. 

«© These nine solaces were all the solaces usually and generally accepted ; 
yet in some particular Chapels the workmen did, by consent, make other 
solaces, viz. 

“‘ That it should be a solace for any of the workmen to mention joining 
their penny, or more, a-piece to send for drink. 

‘‘To mention spending chapel money till Saturday night, or any other 
before agreed time. 

“To play at quadrats, or excite any of the Chapel to play at quadrats, 
either for money or drink. 

‘* This solace is generally purchased by the master-printer, as well because 
it hinders the workmen’s works, as because it batters and spoils the quadrats, 
for the manner how they play with them is thus,—they take five, or seven, or 
more, m quadrats (generally of the English body), and holding their hand 
below the surface of the correcting stone, shake them in their hand and toss 
them upon the stone, and then count how many zicks upwards each man 
throws in three times, or any number of times agreed on ; and he that throws 
most wins the bet of all the rest, and stands out free, till the rest have tried 
who throws fewest nicks upwards in so many throws, for all the rest are free, 
and he pays the bet. 7 

*< For any to take up a sheet, if he received copy-money ; or if he received 
no copy-money, and did take up a sheet, and carried that sheet or sheets out 
of the printing-house till the whole book was printed off and published. 

‘* Any of the workmen may purchase a solace for any trivial matter, if the — 
rest of the Chapel consents to it. As if any of the workmen sing in the 
Chapel, he that is offended at it may, with the Chapel’s consent, purchase a 
penny or two-penny solace for any workman’s singing after the solace is made; _ 
or if a workman or a stranger salute a woman in the Chapel, after the making 
of the solace, it is a solace of such a value as is agreed on. The price of all 
solaces to be purchased is wholly arbitrary in the Chapel ; anda penny solace 
may perhaps cost the purchaser six-pence, twelve-pence, or more, for the 
good of the Chapel. Yet sometimes solaces may cost double the purchase, or 
more: asif some compositor have (to affront a pressman) put a wisp of hay in 
the pressman’s ball-racks ; if the pressman cannot well brook this affront, he 
will lay six-pence down on the correcting stone, to purchase a solace of twelve- 
pence upon him that did it; and the Chapel cannot in justice refuse to grant 
it, because it tends to the good of the Chapel; and being granted, it becomes 
every member’s duty to make what discovery he can, because it tends to the 
further. good of the Chapel; and by this means it seldom happens but the 
aggressor is found out. 

“* Nor did solaces reach only the members of the Chapel, but also strangers 
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that came into the Chapel and offered affronts. or indignities to the Chapel, or 
any of its members ; the Chapel would determine a solace: example—it was 
a solace for any to come to the King’s printing-house and ask for a ballad : 
_ “ For any to come and inquire of a compositor whether he had news of 
such a galley at sea: : 
_ © For any to bring a wisp of hay, directed to any of the pressmen : 
<‘ And such strangers were commonly sent by some who knew the customs 
of the Chapel, and had a mind to put a trick upon the stranger. _ 
<< Other customs were used in the Chapel, which were not solaces, viz. 
every new workman to pay half-a-crown, which is called his denvenue. “This 
being so constant a custom, is still looked upon by all workmen as the un- 
doubted right of the Chapel, and therefore. never disputed; he who has 
not paid his denvenue is no member of the Chapel, nor enjoys any benefit of 
Chapel- -money. If a journeyman wrought formerly in the same printing- 
house, and comes again to work in it, he pays but half a benvenue. If a jour- 
neyman smout more or less in another printing-house, and any of the Chapel 
can prove it, he pays half a benvenue. 
- “T told you before that abusive language, or giving the lie, was a solace ; 
put in discourse, when any of the workmen affirm any thing that is not be- 
lieved, the compositor knocks with the back corner of his composing-stick 
against the lower ledge of his lower-case ; and the pressman knocks the 
handles of his ball-stocks together, thereby signifying the discredit they give 
_to his story. — 
<< It is customary for all the journeymen to make every year new Paper- 
_ Windows, whether the old will serve again or no; because that day they make 
_ them, the master-printer g vives them a Way-goose, that is, he makes them a 
good feast, and not only entertains them at his own house, but besides gives 
them money to spend at the ale-house, or tavern, at night; and to this feast 
_ they invite the corrector, founder, smith, joiner, and ink-maker, who all of 
them severally (except the corrector in his own civility) open their purse- 
strings and add their benevolence (which workmen account their duty, be- 
‘cause they generally choose these workmen) to the master-printer’s ; but from 
¥, the corrector they expect nothing, because the master-printer choosing him, 
the workmen can do him no kindness. These “way-gooses are always kept 
about Bartholomew-tide ; ; and till the master-printer have given this way- 
goose,* the journeymen do not use to work by candle-light. 
_ © Ifa journeyman marry he pays half-a-crown to the Chapel. 
_ When his wife comes to the Chapel, she pays six-pence, and then all the 
_journeymen join their two-pence a-piece to w elcome her. 
> “Ifa journeyman have a son born, he pays one shilling; if a daughter, 


: six-pence. 


_. * The derivation of this term is not generally known. It is from the old English word wayz, stubble. 
A stubble goose is a known dainty in our days. A wayz-goose was the head dish at the annual feast of the 
. forefathers of our fraternity. ‘‘ WAYZ-GOOSE, a stubble-goose, an entertainment given to journeymen 


at the beginning of winter.’ Bailey’s Dict. 3rd Edit. 
. x 
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«« The father of the Chapel drinks first of Chapel drink, except some other 
journeyman have a token, viz. some agreed piece of coin or metal, marked by 
consent of the Chapel, for then, producing that token, he drinks first ; this 
token is always given to him who in the round should have drank, had the last 
Chapel drink held out; therefore, when the Chapel drink comes in, they 

generally say, who has the token ? | 
~~ © Though these customs are no solaces, yet the Chapel excommunicates 


the delinquent ; and he shall have no benefit of Chapel-money till he have | 


paid. 

“It is also customary in some printing-houses that if the compositor or 
pressman make either the other stand still through the neglect of their con- 
tracted task, that then he who neglected shall pay him that stands still as 
much as if he had wrought. 

«« The compositors are jocosely called galley-slaves, because allusively ail 
are, as it were, bound to their galleys ; and the pressmen are jocosely called 
horses, because of the hard labour they go through all day long.* 

‘< An apprentice, when he is bound, pays half-a-crown to the Chapel ; and 
when he is made free, another half-crown, but is yet no member of the 
Chapel; and if he continue to work journey-work in the same ye he Pay 
another half-crown, and is then a member of the Chapel. 

«* A founding-house is also called a Chapel; but I suppose the title was 
originally assumed by founders, to make‘a competition with printers. The 
customs used in a founding-house are made as near as may be to those of a 
printing-house; but because the matter they work on, and the manner of 


working is different, therefore such different customs are in use asare suitable | 
to their trade; as, first, to call metal, lead—a forfeiture; secondly, a workman — 


to let fall his mould—a forfeiture ; thirdly, a workman to leave his ladle in 
the metal, noon or night—a forfeiture. ; 

«The printers of London, masters and journeymen, have every year @ 
general feast, which, since the re-building of Stationers’-hall, is commonly 
kept there. This feast is made by four stewards, viz. two masters and two 
journeymen ; which stewards, with the collection of half-a-crown a-piece of 
‘every guest, defray the charges of the whole feast ; and as they collect the 
half-crowns, they deliver every guest a ticket, wherein is specified the time 
and place they are to meet at, and the church they are to go to, to wii 
ticket is affixed the name and seals of each steward. 


*« It is commonly kept on or about May-Day; when, about ten o’clock in 
the morning, they meet at Stationers’-hall, and from thence go to some 


church thereabouts ; four whifflers (as servitures) by two and two walking 
before with white staves in their hands, and red and blue ribbons hung belt- 
wise upon their left shoulders ; these go before, to make way for the Com- 
pany; then walks the beadle of the Company of Stationers, with the Com- 
pany’s staff in his hand, and ribbons, as the whifflers, and after him the divine 
- Gvhom the stewards before engaged to preach them a sermon) and his reader; 


* Why not, by the same reasoning, because ney, as it were, are bound to their horses bes Ep. 
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then the stewards walk by two and two, with long white wands in their hands, 
and all the rest of the company follows till they enter the church ; then divine 
service begins, anthems are sung, and a sermon preached to suit the so- 
lemnity, which ended, they in the same order walk back again to Stationers’- 


hall, where they are immediately entertained with the city-weights and other 


music; and as every guest enters he delivers his ticket, which gives him 
admittance, to a person appointed by the stewards to receive it. . 
“« The master, wardens, and grandees of the company (although perhaps no 


printers) are yet commonly invited, and take their seats at the upper table, 


and the rest of the company where it pleases them best, the tables being 
furnished with variety of dishes of the best cheer ; and to make the entertain- 
ment more splendid, is ushered in with loud music ; and after grace is said 
(commonly by the minister that preached the sermon) every one feasts him- 
self with what he likes best, while the whifflers and other officers wait with 
napkins, plates, beer, ale, and wine, of all sorts, to accommodate each guest 
according to his desire; and to make their cheer go cheerfuller down, are 
entertained with music and songs all dinner time. 

“* Dinner being near ended, the king’s and other healths is begun by the 
several stewards at the several tables, and goes orderly round to all the guests; 
and whilst these healths are drinking, each steward sets a plate on each 
table, beginning at the upper end and conveying it downwards to collect the 
benevolence of charitable minds towards the relief of printers’ poor widows ; 
and at the same time each steward distributes a catalogue of such printers as 
have held stewards ever since the feast was first kept, viz..from the year of 


| Christ, 1621. 


«« After dinner, and grace said, the ceremony of electing new stewards for 
the next year begins, therefore the present stewards withdraw into another 


zoom, and put garlands of green laurel, or of box, on their heads, and white 


wands in their hands, and are again ushered out of the withdrawing-room by 


the beadle of the Company, with the Company’s staff in his hand, and with 


music sounding before them; then follows one of the whifflers, with a great 
bowl of white wine and sugar in his right hand, and his whiffler’s staff in his 
left; then follows the eldest steward, and then another whiffler, as the first, 
with a bowl of white wine and sugar before the second steward; and in like 


“manner another whiffler before the third, and another before the fourth ; and 


_ thus they walk, with music sounding before them, three times round the hall ; 


and in a fourth round the first steward takes the bowl of his whiffler, and 


drinks to one (whom before he resolved on) by the title of Mr. Steward 


Elect; and taking the garland off his own head puts it upon the steward- 
elect’s head, at which ceremony the spectators clap their hands, and others so 
drum with their feet, that the whole hall is filled with noise, as applauding the 


choice ; then the present steward takes out the steward elect, giving him the 
right hand, and walks with him,»hand in hand behind the three present 


stewards ancther round about the hall; and in the next round, as aforesaid, 
the second steward drinks to another with the same ceremony as the first did ; 
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and so the third steward, and so the fourth, and then all walk one round more — 
hand in hand about the Hall, that the company may take notice of the 
stewards elect. And so ends the ceremony of the day; such as will, go their 
ways, but others that stay are diverted with music, songs, dancing, farcing, 
&e. till they all find it time to depart.”—Mowon. 

Another custom peculiar to a printing-oflice is termed washing ; ‘an 
during the keeping up of which ceremony, if persons happen to reside in the 
neighbourhood of the office whose nerves are not made of stern stuff 
indeed, they will hardly fail of getting them shivered. Washing is had 
recourse to upon two occasions,—either for rousing a sense of shame in a 
fellow-workman who had been idling when he might have been at work ; or 
to congratulate an apprentice upon the hour having arrived that brings his 
emancipation from the shackles of his subordinate station, and advances him 
to manhood. Upon the former occasion the affair generally ends with a wash 
of one act, but upon the latter the acts are commonly repeated with a degree 
of violence proportioned to the expectancy of a liberal treat at night. Perhaps’ 
the following description may afford some small idea of the nature and 
effect of the performance. Every man and boy attached to the department 
of the office to which the person to be washed belongs, is bound in honour; 
upon a given signal, to make in the room the greatest noise he possibly can 
with any article upon which he can lay hands. A rattling of poker, tongs, 
shovel, and other irons, is harmoniously accompanied with running reglet 
along the bars of the cases, shaking up of the quoin drawers, rolling of 
mallets on the stone, playing the musical quadrangle by chases and crosses ; 
and, in the press-room, slapping the brayers upon the ink blocks, a knocking 
together of ball-stocks, hammering the cheeks of the presses with sheep’s feet,* 
&c. &c. &c., in short every one uses the utmost means he can devise, to raise 
the concert of din and clatter to the highest possible pitch of hideous dis- 
cordancy by means of the implements aforesaid; and then the whole is wound 
up with a finale of three monstrous obstreperous huzzas. .The short way with 
me of preventing this infernal uproar has been the making known a resolu- | 
tion of instantly turning out of the employ the object on whose account 
soever it might be raised,—a disgrace which no fraternity would be willing to 
bring down upon a worthy member. ; 

So far the ancient customs—I shall now state their remaims in modern prac= 
tice, as given by Mr. M‘Creery, written before the convulsions in the trade 
had given a different tone and character to the good understanding between 
journeyman and employer, which was the intent and foundation of the antient 5 
customs, now scarcely known to the rising typographer but by name. 
_ In extensive houses, where many workmen are employed, the calling a 
- Chapel is,” says Mr. M‘Creery, ‘a business of great importance, ‘and gene- 
rally takes place when a member of the office has a complaint to allege against 


any of his fellow-workmen, the first intimation of which he makes to the _ 


F ather of the Chapel, usually the oldest printer in the house, who, should ‘he © 
Ag 
* These technical expressions are duly explained i in the course of the work. : 
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«conceive that the charge can be substantiated, and the injury supposed to 
Ahave been received is of such magnitude as to call for the interference of the 
_ law, summonses the members of the Chapel before him at the imposing stone, 
and there receives the allegations and the defence in solemn assembly, and 
dispenses justice with. typographical rigour and impartiality. These trials, 
though they are sources of neglect of business, and other irregularities, often 
afford scenes of genuine humour. The punishment generally consists in the 
criminal providing a libation by which the offended workmen may wash away 
the stain that his misconduct has left upon the body at large. Should the 
plaintiff not be able to substantiate his charge the fine then falls upon himself, 
_ for having maliciously arraigned his companion,—a mode of practice which is 
marked with the features of sound. policy, as it never loses sight of the good 
of the Chapel.” . 
These Chapels were formerly the means not only of regulating to proper 
_ behaviour the various tempers and characters that might be introduced into 
a printing-office, but of establishing a mutual charity for the purposes of 
_ relief in cases of sickness or misfortune ; in order to effect which, each man 
_ subscribed a certain trifling sum, a penny or two, weekly, to which the master 
regularly added, perhaps, five or ten times as much, by which contributions a 
fund was formed, called .‘‘ The Box.’? When any member was visited by 
calamity, a petition was drawn up—a Chapel called—deliberation followed— 
_ and such a sum was voted as was thought necessary for temporary relief. 
In process of time this excellent institution, where ‘‘ man from man could 
find relief,”’ was perverted to evil purposes, by being made a strong engine 
. of combination against the masters. In the first place, it was decreed that 
no man, however long he might have subscribed to them, should have relief 
_ from these funds if he had failed in his allegiance to The Committee, that is, 
if he were not prepared to blindly join in every combination and strike that 
might be proposed, in order to force the masters to advance the prices. of 
_ journeyman’s work; to limit their apprentices; and. to submit to such regu- 
lations as might be dictated by the invisible committee. The consequence 
_ was, the masters refused to subscribe to, or to be collectors and treasurers of 
_ a fund wielded for their own subjugation. The Chapel Inquisitions were then 
converted to scenes of drunken revelry, and every man’s candle, provided at 
the cost of the master, placed on the stone to illuminate the feast; or perhaps 
toa tribunal, to decide who was or was not a fair man, and should or should 
not be suffered to earn his bread and. support his family, if he happened to 
_have. one, honestly by that profession to which he had been brought up. 
During this state of things masters frequently found the decision of their own 
Chapel to be, that every man who was, or might hereafter be, put upon pick 
_ a particular work, must immediately leave his employ ; and, as a step further, 
j that every man in the house must cease work until their demands were com- 
_ plied with. This usurpation was endured till the men became et more 
_ arbiters of the price, quality, and time of doing a work than their masters 
_ were. The latter were forced into means. to defend themselves. . Chapels 


- 


_ wards his types (of which he had, in 1765, unsuccessfully endeavoured to | 
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were in most houses abolished ; and a turn-out taking place about the same 
time, many masters were obliged to clear their houses of every journeyman, 
and take apprentices, and to become themselves their teachers, or get them 
taught in the best way they could; and few masters who have retained the 
command of their houses, and wish to be independent, have since suffered, 
or ever will suffer, Chapels to be revived in them. 


(e) One man to save her from entire disgrace. 


*‘ Joun BaskeRVILLE, the beauty of whose editions have commanded and 
received universal admiration, was born at Wolverley, in Worcestershire, in 
1706. In the year 1726 he kept a writing school at Birmingham; but in 1745 — | 
he engaged in the japanning business, and became possessed of considerable | 
property. His inclination for letters induced him to turn his attention to- 
wards the press, “‘ he spent many years in the uncertain pursuit,—sunk 6007. 
before he could produce one letter to please himself, and some thousands __ 
before the shallow stream of profit began to flow. Atlength the productions 
of his press grew into esteem. He died in Jan. 1775, and four years after- 


dispose in France) were purchased by a literary society at Paris, and were 
afterwards employed on a splendid edition of Voltaire’s Works.”°—Chalmers? 8 ae 
Biog. Dict. vol. iv. pp. 107, 108. [See more of Baskerville, as a letter- eo 
founder, in next Section. ] = 
“The typography. of Baskerville,” Mr. Dibdin rotnarky, “is eminently 


beautiful; his letters are in general of a slender and delicate form, calculated — I 5 


‘for an octavo, or eyen a quarto, but not sufficiently bold‘to fill the space — ie 
of an imperial folio, as is evident from a view of his great Bible. He united, e: . 
in a singularly happy manner, the elegance of Planten with the clearness of — 
- the Elzevirs; his 4to. and 12mo. Virgil, and small prayer-book, or 12mo. — 
Horace of 1762, sufficiently confirm the truth of this remark. He seems to ‘ re | 
have been extremely curious in the choice of his paper and ink, the former } 
being in general the fruit of Dutch manufacture, and the latter partaking of B. 
a peculiarly soft lustre, bordering upon purple. In his Italic letter, whether — 
capital or small, he stands unrivalled; such elegance, freedom, and perfect — 
symmetry being in vain to be looked for among the specimens of Aldus and 
Colinus.”’—Dibdin on the Classics, vol. ii. p. 336. See Horne, p. xc. xci. 
In addition to the works noticed above, there is an edition of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, ‘‘ Birmingham: printed by John Baskerville, for J. & R. Tonson, 
in London, M.DCC.LIX.” (4to.) now before me, most admirably. printed. 
The type (pica) is manifestly an improvement upon the “ slender and deli- — 
cate” mentioned by Mr. Dibdin ; I should think it, on the contrary, approach- 
ing to the embonpoint, and admirably calculated, by extending the size (if 
in exact proportion), for works of the largest dimensions. The italic pos+ 
sesses much room for admiration. The ink and press-work are beautifully 


yfils 
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. 
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clear and uniform,—a scrutinizing look throughout the volume has been 
unable to discover any one page of a shade difference in colour from another. 


The paper is very fine, all rag, no cotton, no bleach, no plaster, not machine- 


made; it is thick, rather yellow, compared to what is doctored up in the pre- 
sent day, and of the description called wove. He printed the letter-press to 
Mr. Hunter’s great work on anatomy, large folio, which exhibits equally good 


_ work upon a larger scale. 


_ The means by which he gave effect to his work are excluded from the 


province of printing, in these days of improvement, by the triple incon- 


gruities of fine as possible—gquick as possible—cheap as possible. I have been 
informed recently of a truth at which I have long since guessed, namely, that 


his trade of japanning book-work was conducted as follows :—He had a con- 


‘stant succession of hot plates of copper ready, between which, as soon as 


printed (aye, as they were discharged from the tympan) the sheets were 
inserted ; the wet was thus expelled, the ink set, and the trim glossy surface 
put on all simultaneously. But in those times it was not necessary, in order 


to keep the bodies and souls of masters and men from uncoupling, to print, 


by one pair of men, three thousand five hundred sheets a day, or have 
machines to do two thousand in an hour. 
This work will, in my opinion, bear a comparison, even to its advantage, 


"with those subsequently executed by the first typographer of our age. A 


few pages forward will be found mention of two works, executed by Mr. 


Bulmer, some five or six and thirty years subsequent to Mr. Baskerville, 


as high-wrought specimens of the art, in all its component branches. 


As to the type, the modern artist (Mr. Martin) has made an effort to 


_eut the cerephs and hair strokes excessively sharp and fine, the long s is 
discarded, and some trifling changes are introduced, but the letter does not 


stand so true nor line so well as Baskerville’s ; and as to the italic, if the 


_ pages which contain the arguments to the several poems be compared, the 
¥ Birmingham artist will be found to far excel. The paper (by Whatman) is of 
Be great substance, and its excessively delicate whiteness is by no means agree- 

"able to the eye, it is as irritating to dwell upon as snow itself; the colour of 


3 i 


. 
¢ 


Baskerville’s paper is far more pleasant. ‘There is a clearness, a soberness, 


asoftness, and at the same time a spirit, altogether harmonizing in Basker- 


 yille’s book that neither of the others, with which I am comparing it, can, I 


think, fairly claim. 


‘ 
- 


His speculations in printing appear to have yielded him more of honour 
than of profit. He obtained leave from the University of Cambridge to print a 
bible in royal folio, and two editions of the Common Prayer ; but that learned 
body appears to have had a stronger inclination for making their privilege 
conducive to worldly gain, than for earning fame by the encouragement of 
printing. The University exacted from Mr. Baskerville twenty pounds per 


- thousand for the octavo, and twelve pounds ten shillings per thousand for the 


duodecimo editions of the prayer ; and the Stationers’ Company, with similar 
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liberality, took thirty-two pounds for THEIR permission to print one edition of | 
the psalms in metre, which was necessary to make the prayer-book complete. — 
Baskerville certainly brought the art to a degree of perfection till then un- 
known in this country. He trusted nothing to the manufacture of others. 
He was at once his own manufacturer of <‘ ink, presses, chases, moulds for 
casting, and all the apparatus for printing’” [See his Letter to Horace 
Walpole, 2nd Nov. 1762]; and, according to Mr. Derrick, he made his paper 


also. He carried on, at the same time, the japanning business to a great | 


extent, in the most elegantly-designed and highly-finished manner. ‘ He 
could well design, but procured others to execute.” ‘* He was much of a 
humourist ; idle in the extreme ; but his invention was of the true’ Birming- 
ham model—active.”” ‘‘ Taste accompanied him through the different walks © | 
of agriculture, architecture, and the fine arts.” <“ His carriage, each pannel 
of which was a distinct picture, might be considered the pattern-card of his 
trade ; and it was drawn by a.beautiful pair of cream-coloured horses.” 

It is evident, from a passage in the letter before-mentioned, that he ‘was ; 
quite weary of printing. ‘‘ This business of printing,” says he, “ which I 
am heartily tired of, and repent I ever attempted:” and he once made an offer, | 
“‘ on the condition of never attempting another type.” Little or nothing was ~ 
| printed by him after the year 1765. He died without issue, Jan. 8th, 1775. 
Agreeable to the singularity of his opinions, and by an express direction 
contained in his will, he was buried in a tomb of masonry in the shape of a cone, 
under a windmill in his garden belonging to a handsome house which he had 


built at the upper end of the town of Birmingham. That building was destroyed | 
in the riots of 1791, but his remains continued undisturbed till the year 1821. | 


‘Upon his death the ground was sold, and passed through various hands to the — 
present possessor, who has cut a canal through it,.and converted the remainder — 


into wharf land. The mausoleum was some time ago taken down, and it was _ | 
then understood that the body had been removed, which supposition proves to | 


have been unfounded; for, a short time previous to Christmas 1820, | 
some workmen, who were employed in getting gravel, discovered the — 
leaden coffin. It was, however, immediately covered up, and remained un- 


disturbed till May, 1821, when the spot having been let for a wharf, it became | 


necessary to remove the coffin ; it was, in consequence, disinterred, and depo- — 
sited in Messrs. Gibson and Sons’ warehouse, where it was opened for inspec- 


tion. The body was found to be ina singular state of preservation, consi- | 


dering that it had been under ground about forty-six years. It was wrapped Ms 
in a linen shroud, which was very perfect and white. On the breast lay a 


branch of laurel, faded but entire, and firm in texture: there were also leaves | 


and sprigs of bay and laurel in other parts of the coffin, and on the body. a 
The skin of the face was dry but perfect. The eyes were gone, but the eye- | 
brows, eye-lashes, lips and teeth remained. The skin on the abdomen and | 


body generally was in the same state as that on the face. An exceedingly | 


offensive and oppressive effluvium, strongly resembling the smell of decayed 
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cheese, arose from the body, and rendered it necessary to close the coffin in a 

short time, and it has been since re-interred. 

* Jt was at first supposed, by those who examined the body, that some arti- 

ficial means had been employed to protect it from putrefaction ; but nothing 

‘presented itself to prove that this was the case. The putrefactive process 
‘must have been arrested by the leaden coffin having been sealed hermetically : 

and thus the access of the air, which is essential to the process of putrefac- 
‘tion, was prevented. Had the modern chemico-mechanical process of Messrs. 

Donkin and Gamble been known at that period, or the antiseptic properties 

of the pyroligneous acid, it is possible that it might have been applied in the 

‘ease which has been described, and the body might have perhaps been found 
“as fresh as it was on the day he died. 

' His widow, in 1775, wholly declined the printing business, but continued 
the letter-founding till 1777. ‘‘ Many efforts were used after his death to 
dispose of the types; but no purchaser could be found in the whole common- 
wealth of letters... The Universities rejected the offer, and the London 
‘hook-sellers preferred the types of Caslon and Jackson. The property lay 
‘a dead weight, till purchased by a literary society at Paris, in 1779, for 
£3,700. 
* 

" 


(f) Learn thou, Bovont, in Italian realms— 
‘e 


RR '* The extraordinary beauty of many of the works which have been executed 
‘by Boponr at Parma, justly entitle him to rank with the most celebrated 
‘printers of the present ‘day ; nor can it be overlooked, that his labours have 
‘given a stimulus even to English exertion: in such estimation has his press 
“heen held throughout Europe, that authors in distant countries, who were 
‘anxious to have their works introduced to the public in a handsome dress, 
“have transmitted them to his care, under all the disadvantages attendant upon 
being printed from under their own eye, and in a foreign nation. Before the 
‘Tate successful efforts in England to bring printing to perfection,’ instances 
“have occurred when we have ourselves paid this humiliating tribute to Italian 
excellence.’”—M‘Creery ; note, p. 16. 
The works above alluded to I suppose to be, 
“1. The Castle of Otranto, a Tale, by Lorn OMvEE) 4to. with plates; 
: which work was printed by Bodoni, for Mr. Edwards of Pall-Mall, in a most. 
splendid manner, in 1791. 
2. Thomson’s Seasons, royal 4to. and small folio, 1794. Only 175 copies. - 
~ 3. Gray’s Poems, 1793, 4to. 100 on large paper and 200 on'common. . 
4, Gray Elegia Inglese, sopra un cimetero campestre 5 con due versione 
Naliane, ed altra Latina, 1793, 4to. 
5. Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church-yard, with the Italian translation, Ato. 
1793. Only 100 copies. 
6. Lines addressed to Victory, by Connetia Kyieut, with the Italian trans- 
lation, 1793, 4to. 100 copies. 
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<‘ The knowledge of this circumstance is of itself sufficient to silence the | 


outcry against the splendid manner in which some of our printers have suc- 


ceeded in wiping away this national stain. It is certainly a labour as com- | 


mendable to adorn with all the graces of art the productions of the mind, 


which are intended to be eternal ; as it is to decorate, with so much care, the 
transitory forms of personal beauty. The real sources of the injury which | 
literature has sustained in this country, and of the impediments to the diffu. | 
sion of knowledge, are to be found in the various restrictions which govern. | 
ment have imposed upon the press, and in the destructive influence of unsparing | 
taxation.” —M‘Creery. e | 

Few persons of our profession in England have any idea of the general | 


beauty, and in. many instances, uncommon splendour of typographical effect 


displayed in editions which for upwards of thirty years have been issuing from 


the press of M. Boponi. The patronage of the rich and powerful is the 


nurse that fosters to perfection the arts and sciences; and the list*. of the | 
chief productions of this eminent typographer shows that he has experienced, 
and not in a sparing manner, the warm succour of the affluent. Dr. Smith, 
in his ‘‘ Tour on the Continent,’’? 2nd Edit. vol. ili. says, ‘A very great | 
curiosity, in its way, is the Parma printing-office, carried on under the direc: | 
tion of M. Boponi, who has brought that art to a degree of perfection | 
scarcely known before him. Nothing could exceed his civility in showing us 
numbers of the beautiful productions of his press, of which he gave us some | 
specimens, as well as the operations of casting and finishing the letters. The | 
materials of his types are antimony and lead, as in other places, but he shewed | 
us some of steel.? [Query, were they not punches?] ‘ He has sets of all the | 
known alphabets, with diphthongs, accents, and other peculiarities in the | 
greatest perfection. His Greek types are peculiarly beautiful, though of a 
different kind of beauty from those of old Stephens, and perhaps less free 


and flowing in their forms. His paper is all made at Parma. The manner in 


which M. Boponi gives his works that beautiful smoothness, so that no im- | 


_ pression of the letters is perceptible on either side, is the only part of i 
business that he keeps secret.’’ 


I shall mention a few of his most celebrated works by which some idea mil | 


perhaps be formed of their nature and peculiarities. 


1. Anacreontis Teii Odaria ; Greece, 1784, small quarto. The first of his 


editions of Anacreon, most beautifully executed in cursive or Italic Greek; 


only sixty copies, as presents: now extremely rare and valuable. The Royal | 


Library at Paris possesses an uncommonly fine copy on Dutch paper. 


2, The same: 1791, 1\6mo. justly called by M. Renouard, a bijou typogra- 


phique: 25 copies only. 
3. Callimachus, Greek and Italian; 1792. <A chef-d’cuvre of typography-< 


4. Homer’s Iliad, in Greek, 1811; 3 vols. royal folio: without exception | 


the most splendid of all Bodoni’s editions. Each of the three volumes, of 


which the work consists, comprizes upwards of 370 pages containing the text | 


* See Horne, vol. ii. p. xev to cviii. 
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only. Six years were employed by M. Bodoni in preparing for this impres- 
sion. The edition consisted of only 140 copies, some of which are on fine 
vellum paper; and one, a dedication copy, presented to Buonaparte, when 
Emperor Napoleon, is on vellum, and is understood to possess a degree of 
brilliancy hitherto unparalleled. It is probably deposited in the Royal 
Library at Paris.—See more of this catalogue in Horne, p. xcv—cviii. 

Although in strict conformity with historical truth we are obliged to confess 
that, in works of splendour, British typography did not take the lead, yet it 
is gratifying to observe that the superb Shakspeare, Milton, and other works 
by Mr. Bulmer, Macklin’s splendid edition of the Bible, and Bowyer’s mag- 
nificent edition of Hume, by Mr. 0: aang justly vie with the most costly 
productions of Bodoni.* 

_* The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare, 1792—1801, 9 vols. folio, 
and a volume of large engravings. This magnificent work, which is worthy 
of the unrivalled compositions of our great dramatic bard, will remain, as 
long as those compositions shall be admired, an honourable testimony of the 
taste and skill of the individuals who planned and conducted it to its com- 
pletion. No work of equal magnitude (I speak of the typographical part) 
ever presented such complete accuracy and uniform excellence of execution. 
There is scarcely one perceptible shade of variation from the first page of the 
first volume to the very last page of the work, either in the colour of the ink, 
the hue of the paper, or the clearness and sharpness of the types. The text 
was revised by G. Steevens and Isaac Reed. Mr. Bulmer possesses the proof 
sheets of the whole work, on which are many curious remarks, by Steevens, 
not always of the most courteous description ; also scraps of poetry, graphic 
sketches, &c. &c.’’—Dibdin’s Decam. vol. ii. p. 384. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that, through the fame of the above- 
named work, the title of “‘ The Shakspeare Printing Office,” was conferred on 
Mr. Bulmer’s establishment in Cleveland-row. From this press was pub- 
lished, in 1795, Pozms, by Goldsmith and Parnell; and in 1796, Somerville’s 
CHAsE—all large quarto, and very fine specimens of the art of printing, and 
‘particularly as uniting the block-printing with the type. 

_ Mr. Bulmer had a select foundry on purpose for his work, conducted by 
Mr. W. Martin, of Birmingham, successor to Baskerville. Mr. M‘Creery 
Uses types from the same matrices. His beautiful specimen of printing before 
referred to, viz. “ The Press,’® as well as the other works mentioned in page 
297 are exemplifications of the principle, although I must not be understood 
as giving an unqualified approbation of the peculiar cut of the letter. 

‘The poems of Goldsmith and Parnell are illustrated with wood engravings, 
by the Messrs. BEwrcx—the Chase with those of the elder Bewick, the 
younger having died in the interval of these publications. As specimens of 
xylography, these prints may be said to stand unrivalled by. any, either ancient 


_* For a further account of splendid typographical works which have issued from the British press, see 
Dibdin's Bibliothecal Decameron, vol. ii. ; 
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or modern. At the same time, it is due to Mr. Hole, a.pupil of the Bewicks, 


to say, that the rich efforts of his genius, with which Mr. M‘Creery’s poem is | 
embellished, are worthy of every praise. These designs are of a totally dif- | 
ferent class from the former, Bewick’s being calculated to. show the powers of | 
the art in giving the effects of light and shade, and perspective, to landscape, 
scenery ; while. Hole’s exhibits. its capacity in pourtraying the human igure, | 


and in highly poetical personifications. 


This country has.also an honour and a treasure to boast of in Mr. Whit- 
taker’s ‘* Magna Charta,” printed in Lerrers or Goup, with illuminations. | 
His manner of operating is: yet-a secret. The Society for the, encouragement | 

“of Arts offered Mr. W. a premium.for-his ingenuity, upon the condition, as is 
usual, of his making the process known; but Mr. W., aware of the importanee 


of keeping it secret, declined the premium. There are some copies on vellum, 
beautiful, splendid, and characteristic, beyond any similar work (I had almost 
said ancient as well as modern) which it has ever been my good fortune to 


behold! Indeed, taking it “all in all,’ those who have not seen such a union 
of typographical and graphical skill as those illuminated copies display,’ can | 


have no idea of. the. extraordinary felicity of. their execution. > Dibdin'’s 
Decam. ii. 416. uy 


One reason which may be given for the elegant appearance of the works of 


Bodoni, and those of other’ printers of Italy and France,: is the strict con- 
formity of the faces of their various-sized types. The cutting of the punches 


and casting of the type, are not on the continent, as in this country, a distinet 

profession. The most eminent printers are designers and casters of the types 
they print from, as was Baskerville of our own country,* [See preceding note, 
p- 312] and thus an uniformity of taste and design is conspicuous through- 


out every size of type used in their works ; hence also they acquire.a settled 
and distinct character ; and as they:can have excellent paper, ink, and work- 


manship, all at considerably less expense in those countries than: we can‘in 

this ; as their climate, generally speaking, acts also more favourably upon the | 
ink than ours, their works have that beautiful and perfect appearance, which | 
we find it difficult and: highly:expensive to equal. Very few printing esta- | 


blishments in this country that undertake fine works of any magnitude, are 


supplied with types from one foundry alone; and if any were.so supplied, not 


one of our foundries have kept their type of one uniform. design, and 


adhered. to. the same rule of proportion through all the various gradations ‘4 | 


size.t 


* An eminent company of printers at Haerlem have their foundry so complete that they have issued a 
specimen-book, which; some few years ago, was brought to London, to claim the attention of printers in this 


country: but, however deservedly eminent the Dutch were in the early ages of typography, and however 


much we may have been indebted to them with regard to some peculiar types, yet the unremitting atten- 


tion which has been paid in England and Scotland to the improvement of the art has been so eminently | 


successful as to have left no room for the encouragement of foreign types, and no instance has oe. 
\ Within my knowledge of the Dutch founders having met with any success in this country. © 
+ Mr. Joseph Moxon, the most scientific man who has written upon printing, gives great commendation 


to the Dutch types of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in this very particular. Speaking of those 
cut by Christophel Van Dijck, of Amsterdam, he says, ‘* To my- wonder and astonishment I have ob 


h 
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- The emulation to excel in cutting a new type of any peculiar feature, and 
the various fashions which, unfortunately for the printers, have been started 
and patronized, have left the specimen of a British letter-founder a. hetero- 
geneous compound made up of fat-faces and lean-faces, wide-set and close-set, 
proportioned and disproportioned, all at once crying ‘“Quousque tandem 
abutére patientia nostra?”’+ One; founder, Mr. Figgins, has, however, 
proken the spell by showing specimens in our own vulgar tongue: still the 
<«‘ Quousque” must be partly retained in order to. show, by comparison, the 
getting in, or driving out powers of his founts. 


© 
. 


ah. -(g@) Our slightest works the doubie label prove. 

_ The enactments of this law will_be commented upon hereafter. | The 
shackles thus imposed upon our rightful liberty, might, perhaps, with the 
“modifications afterwards conceded, or if not construed to affect us further than 
to the extent avowed by Mr. Pitt upon the introduction of the bill into the 
House of Commons, by the substitution in the construction of the Act of the 
conjunctive particle and, for the disjunctive particle or, have been borne upon 
the statute book without any serious inconvenience or inroad upon the free- 
dom of the press. In truth, it is but doing justice to the equitable principle 
professed by Mr. Pitt, in his speech on moving for the bill, to say that it was 
perfectly analogous to that for which I am contending. << T now come,” said 
he, “ to the third head, which is the most important, as it relates to the liberty 
of the press. We cannot too highly prize that sacred liberty when we consider 
‘that it has been instrumental in bringing our constitution to that envied per- 
fection which it possesses. Yet it must also be admitted that, when abused, 
‘the most fatal consequences have ever resulted from it. It has been the great 
principle of the constitution that the liberty of the press should flourish, but 


“served V. Dijck’s pearl Dutch letters in glasses that have magnified them to great letters, and found the 
‘whole shape bear such true proportion to his great letters, both for the thickness, shape, fats, and leans, as 
‘if with compasses he could have measured and set off in that small compass every particular member, and 
the true breadth of every fat and lean stroak in each letter, not to exceed or want (when magnified) of 
letter cut to the body it was magnified to."—Moxon, Mec. Ex. vol. ii, § ii, p. 16. ; 


* + How long after all this will you abuse our patience? Perhaps this equivoque will appear the best 
reason that can be given for supposing that no new specimen of type can be exhibited but by this serap of 
Latin, which contains about the very worst selection of characters that could have been chosen to 
exemplify the perfection of afount. The proportion of vowels and liquids to other letters is much greater 

im the Latin language than in the English, and it must therefore be a fallacious mode of making us duly 

acquainted with the relative elegance and order of the various forms of types adapted chiefly for our own 

language. Mr. Dibdin says, ‘‘ The Latin language, either written or printed, presents to the eye a great 
uniformity or evenness of effect. The m and n, like the solid surloin upon our table, have a substantial 
appearance: no garnishing with useless herbs, or casing in coat of mail, asit were, to disguise its real 

- character. Now, in our own tongue, by the side of this m or n, or at no great distance from it, comes .a 
crooked, long-tailed g, ora th, or some gawkishly ascending or descending letter of meagre form, which 
are the very flankings, herbs, or dressings, of the aforesaid typographical dish, m or n. In short, the 

_ number of ascending or descending letters in our own language, the-p’s, I's, th’s, and sundry others of 
perpetual recurrence, render the effect of printing much less uniform and ‘beautiful than in the Latin 

Janguage. ‘Caslon, therefore, and Messrs. Fry and Co., after him, should have presented their ‘ specimens 

-£ of printing types’ in the English language: and then, as no disappointment could have ensued, so no 

imputation of deception ‘would have attached.” Decam. Vol. ii, pP- 381, 582. 
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it is also clear from the nature of the principle itself, and for the security of 
the press, that the author or publisher of every work should be amenable to the 
laws of his country. This doctrine is founded on the nature of justice, for 
every one must be responsible for the act which he commits, and, reasoning 
this way, we only place the author or publisher in the situation of those who 
know that their conduct ought to be regulated by the laws of the country to 
which they are subject. I wish to make it impossible that any publication 
should be circulated without attaching the responsibility to the author or 
publisher of it. It is but a measure of common right to let the name of the 


author or publisher be affixed to the publication, that any person who shall be | 
injured may know to whom he is to look for redress. Butin order to make | 


the measure effectual, and prevent the press from becoming an engine of 
corruption and innovation in the hands of factions who are ready to circulate 
cheap publications adapted to inflame and pervert the public mind, it will be 
necessary to keep a general register, not only of the presses used by printers, 


but of those in the possession of private persons. It is also my intention to | 
oblige persons in the first instance, to register the types, and the names: of the | 


persons te whom they are sold, that a knowledge of all the parties may be more 
easily obtained. I must also observe, the names and licences to be changed as 


often as the property is shifted. There may exist a necessity for the adoption — 


of further precautions ; it is not for me to anticipate them, but as far as I 

have stated, I think the remedy adequate to the evil complained of.’ Speech 

of Mr. Pitt, April 19, 1799. See Hansard’s Parl. Deb., vol. xxxiv, p. 987. 
Now, I would ask, in what light are we to regard that construction of the 


act, which has made the printer anv publishers responsible, as well as the — 


author, in case of conviction for libel, even when the author is known and 


avowed, and actually brought into court to answer for the crime, in the event 


of a jury declaring in favour of the prosecutor? 
In.cases where the author might not be forthcoming, or where particular 


circumstances might render a prosecution against him unavailable for the 


purposes of public justice, the publisher might be the next looked to, and if 
similar obstacles were found to exist in regard to the publisher, then proceed 
against the printer. But when the author is avowed, and no proof or cireum- 


stance wanting that might be necessary to the satisfaction of offended justice, 


‘surely it must be deemed the acme of injustice to prosecute author, printer, 
and publisher, or all the publishers and sellers, for one and the same offence 
—an offence of which some of them, at least, had in all probability been 


wholly unconscious—passing in the common course of business the offensive 


work, without having read it; or, having read it, wanting the knowledge to 


discern that it might be possible for legal subtlety to construe what was read. 


into libel. 

On this subject I speak feelingly: and, as one case in point is worth # 
thousand presumed possibilities, here is one to the purpose. In 1810, Mr. 
Cobbett wrote an article for his Political Register relative to the flogging of 
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some of the sons and servants of English farmers, who were ‘serving their 
period in the local militia at Ely, in Cambridgeshire, for a trifling dispute or 
grumbling, construed by military Jaw into mutiny, about an unpaid allowance 
for knapsacks. The ceremony was executed under a guard of the German 
Legion, which regiment happened to be then stationed at New-market. At 
that time it was thought but a degree less than sedition to speak even dis- 
respectfully of our foreign mercenaries, especially if Germans; and sir Vicary 
Gibbs, then attorney-general, commenced a prosecution against Mr. Cobbett, 
author—Hansard, printer—Bagshaw, news-publisher—and Budd, bookseller ; 
for one and the same offence. Cobbett pleaded the general issue, and put 
himself upon his defence: Hansard, Bagshaw, and Budd, having no stomach 
for denying their respective avocations, or that they did print, or publish, or 
Sell, the work in question ; and, from nods and winks, having an idea of being 
excused the calling-up for judgment, even in case of a jury finding for the 
prosecutor (especially if they gave the attorney-general no trouble in proving 
their share of the crime), determined to take the chance of the verdict: and 
therefore said, we will trouble you with no defence—we let judgment go by de- 
fault. But still further—Hansard was made a witness in the same cause for 
which he was to be tried as a culprit. He was served with a subpeena, to pro- 
duce the MS. and giveevidence of the hand-writing, as a witness against Cobbett. 
However, Cobbett admitted the authorship ; and the witness was not wanted. 
‘A verdict of guilty was found; and to the astonishment of all England, 
Cobbett, Hansard, Bagshaw, and Budd, were all brought up for, and received 
judgment of the court. My share of this sharp practice was three months 
imprisonment in the King’s Bench, and to find sureties for two years of good 
behaviour: that of Bagshaw and Budd, two months each, and sureties also. 
‘The paper in which the article appeared, be it remembered, was published on 
Saturday morning, and the MS. was received from the author, in piece-meal, 
by the posts of Thursday and Friday, so that there was no possibility of 
“eontemplating, or of taking an opinion learned in the law, betore hundreds of 
‘the number were circulated. 

One pleasing reflection emanating from this affair has continued, ever since, 
40 radiate on my mind; and I trust it ever will to the last hour of my 
“memory. Though, after all, Ican only claim the honour of having been the 
‘mechanical agent in this publication, and of having suffered three months 
‘durance on account of it, yet, as a participator thus far, I rejoice that it 
‘should have been the means of bringing the energetic mind of the real 
representative of his constituents (sir Francis Burdett) to bear upon the 
‘consideration of the practice of flogging in the British army; and that 
chis great exertions in forcing the frequent agitation of the question in the 
‘House of Commons, has done so much towards saving our warriors from the 
‘disgraceful laceration inflicted, often for the mest venial offences; by the lash 
of:the cat-o’-nine-tails. i 

The only effect this persecution had upon me, was that of confirming my 
mind more strongly than ever upon the necessity of reforming, among other 
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abuses, the monstrous stretch of power assumed by the crown in executing 
ex-officio informations, and in packing of special juries, ——— but ——l 
stop. ——— Perhaps some of my readers may say I have already gone too far 

upon matters of a political nature, for a book such as I am about to offer. 
Let my excuse, if any is wanted, be placed upon the immense importance of 
the subject, as it affects the liberties of my country—nay, of the whole world 


—in the trespass thus made upon the liberty of the press; and as I am 
conscientiously persuaded that a perfectly free press is as essential to our 
existence and welfare, as a free and independent state, as the freedom of the | 
air we breathe is to the life and vigour of the organs of our frame, so do I 

think it right to inculcate, as far as I am able, this faithful sentiment of 1 


heart. 


liberty necessary for their own ends, I add, to what has been before said, 
another paragraph concerning new enactments that have been fixed upon 


the statute-book during the ministry of lord Castlereagh; and compared 
with which, all former severities vanish into trifles. In the regular. exercise 
of his calling in order to obtain a livelihood, the British printer has been — 


made a perpetual candidate for imprisonment, banishment, or transportation. 


He is moreover constrained to involve friends as sureties before he can 


undertake some particular branches of his business;* and thus subject 
himself to the payment of any Fine that may be iateced for offences not 


‘definable by a written law, but arbitrarily engendered in the breast of any f 
attorney-general—magnified in the microscopic eyes of a special jury—and 
assuming some monstrous shape on being exposed to the fiat of any time- | 


serving judge. As long as the opinions of persons holding the reins of 
control continue to shift with the aspects of the times, as they ever will ; and 
until the terms sedition and blasphemy shall have been strictly defined, which 
they never will be, so long will the printer, subjected to the present restric: 
tions, be at the mercy of caprice and crown influence. 


As our posterity will have either to resist or submit to this stalk ant over the 
“press, with a design to trample down all its liberty in this country, it is | 


proper that they should be apprized of the remonstrances made to the 
legislature in hopes of averting the calamity, and of being able to transmit @ 


‘right which all good men have ever held sacred, and which has always. been , 
esteemed the life-blood of British liberty. At the close of this note shall | 
therefore be inserted the Resolutions, afterwards embodied ‘in petitions from 


the booksellers of London to both Houses of Parliament ; a paper which, for 
-eloquence and argument, is not to be surpassed by any production of the same 
nature, Its effect was, to place Botany Bay one stage more distant by the 
intervention of such a trifle as ‘‘ simple banishment} at your own expense, ‘to 


* See the Newspaper Stamp Act, Dec. 30, 1819. 
+ See Speech of Lord Castlereagh in the House of Commons. 


When the above was, written I was in hopes that enough had been done to : 
satisfy its enemies, and that the press was not destined to endure further 
aggressions. But, with pity for those who think such innovations upon its 
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a foreign country; yet the principle of securities and punishments remains 
the same. But the acts themselves shall also be inserted in the appendix. 


At a Meeting of Booxseniers and Printers resident in the City of London 

and the Neighbourhood thereof, held at the London Coffee-House, 
Ludgate Hill, on the 15th of December 1819 ; to consider the Provisions 
of a Bill now before Parliament, for the more effectual Prevention and 
Punishment of blasphemous and seditious Libels ; 


JOSEPH BUTTERWORTH, Ese. in the Chair ; 


It was unanimously Resolved, 

I. Tuat we have observed with concern, the increased and ‘extensive 
“circulation of certain seditious and blasphemous libels which have-of late 
| ~ been printed and published, and are anxious that such remedy may be pro- 
vided as to the wisdom of parliament shall seem fit; but that we nevertheless 
“view with great apprehension and alarm the provisions of a bill now under 
the consideration of the House of Commons, entituled ‘‘ An Act for the more 
effectual Prevention and Punishment of blasphemous and seditious Libels,’’ 
so far as it is proposed that it should be thereby enacted, that if any person 
"shall, after the passing of that act, be legally convicted of having composed, 
printed, or published, any blasphemous libel, or any such seditious libel as 
therein mentioned, and shall, after being so convicted, offend a second time, 
and be thereof legally convicted, such person may, on a second conviction, be 
adjudged, at the discretion of the court, either to suffer such punishment as 
may now by law be inflicted in cases of high misdemeanors, or to be banished 
from the United Kingdom and all other parts of his majesty’s dominions, for 
‘such’ term as the court, in which such conviction shall take place, shall order, 
_ or to be transported to such place as shall be appointed by his majesty for the 
transportation of offenders for any term not exceeding — years; and that it 
‘should be further enacted, that if any offender who shall be so ordered by any 
“such court as aforesaid, to be banished or transported in manner aforesaid, 
shall be afterwards at large within any part of the United Kingdom, or any 
“other part of his majesty’s dominions, without some lawful cause, before the 
expiration of the term for whieh such offender shall have been so pee ah 
be banished or transported as aforesaid ; every such offender. being so at 
‘large as aforesaid, being thereof lawfully convicted, shall suffer death as in 

_.eases of felony without benefit of clergy. 

II. That the punishment of transportation and of death are ee ctor 
~ applicable only to felonies, and offences so specifie and certain in their nature, 
as to exclude the commission thereof through ignorance or inadvertence, and — 

necessarily to include the evil intent in the felonious or illegal act. But wip 

the offence of libel is not. specific and certain, and is incapable of ‘ being 

rendered previously certain by any specific definition ; and ste libels may Bes 

and frequently are, published by persons haying no community of intention 

with the authors or composers thereof; and being, from the nature of their 
Y 
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business, necessarily unacquainted with the contents or ibis effect of the 
same. 

III. That questions of libel, both in law and fact, are iedeinnd by a jury 
on the prosecution thereof, and that the verdict of the jury upon a trial is 
the sole criterion of judgment, as to the legal or illegal nature and effect of a 
publication ; and that such verdicts, depending upon individual opinion, are 
always uncertain and frequently contradictory, in so far, that the authors and 
composers and first publishers of political and other publications have, in 
some instances, been acquitted upon prosecutions for libel; and subsequent 
venders, no way concerned in the printing or first publishing thereof, have 
been convicted by different juries for the publication of the same libels, ane | 
punished upon such conviction by-fine and imprisonment. 

IV. That a verdict of acquittal, on a prosecution for libel, whereby the 
publication complained of is declared in the opinion of the jury to be 
innoxious, does not legitimate the continued sale thereof, but that the same 
defendant is subject to prosecution for each subsequent act of publication of 
the same work, and in doubtful cases, is liable to probable eventual convie- 
tion and punishment; and that a prosecution for libel, even in cases of 
acquittal, does therefore generally operate to restrain the continued circula- 
tion of the offensive work, and in some cases to suppress the same altogether, 

V. That as general booksellers and publishers, we are more especially 
affected by the proposed act, and that the more extensive and respectable the 
trade carried on is, the more probable it becomes, that we may, innocently 
and with good intentions, fall under the censure and punishment of the pro-_ 
posed law. . 

VI. That instances are not wanting in which booksellers have been con- 
victed, and have suffered punishment, for the sale of libellous works, . by 
servants without their privity, and, it may be, even contrary to their | 
command; and that as no circumspection can guard against the malice of an 
offended, or the negligence of a careless, servant, we shall be liable to incur 
the ultimate penalty of the proposed law, for acts of which we have no 
cognizance, and against which prudence would be unavailing. 3 

Vil. That from the nature of our trade, we are daily employed to execute | 
orders for customers as intermediate hands, in the distribution of new works, 
of the contents and nature whereof we are unavoidably ignorant, and 
that. for each copy of such works so distributed by us, we are now 
responsible upon an indictment or information, and are liable, notwith- — 
standing the perfect integrity of our intentions, to punishment, as in case of 
a misdemeanour; and that if the proposed bill should pass into a law, we 
may in such cases become liable to transportation for seven years, and to the 
punishment of death in case of return from transportation. : 

VIII. That a very great number of historical, political, and religious works, 
are written.and composed and published in London at stated periods, and that: 
most of such works are of temporary and immediate public interest, and that 
such works issue from the press, and pass through the hands of several: 
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different booksellers, and many thousands thereof are delivered to the public 
within a very few hours after their first publication, and that a previous 
perusal or consideration of such works, by such venders of the same as are not 
the original or first publishers of the same, is impracticable. 

IX. That many standard works upon historical, ‘philosophical and political 
subjects, which have now obtained a classical reputation, and are daily sold 
by respectable booksellers, under the licence of a long prescription; may be 
reasonably considered to be liable to question as libellous by analogy to more 
recent works which have been subjected to prosecution, and that such 
standard works therefore do not present any criterion for judgment as to the 
effect of new publications; but may themselves be the subject of future pro- 

secution, and may subject the venders thereof to the punishments proposed 
by the said bill. 

X. That the ignominy of a punishment which it is proposed to make 
‘common to authors, printers, booksellers and felons, while it operates to 
deter learned and respectable writers of the most virtuous principles from 
treating on political or religious subjects at all, will especially prevent them 

from engaging in the composition of Reviews, Magazines and other vehicles 
of periodical discussion, to the great and permanent detriment of learning ;’ 
and will seriously injure the trade of booksellers and printers, in which they 
“have large capitals embarked; especially in that extensive branch of it which 
embraces the most respectable-periodical-works-in-the country, and will tend 
‘to throw them into the hands of reckless and desperate men. 
XI. That although we have the greatest confidence in the wisdom and 
“integrity of the present judges of his majesty’s courts of law; yet that the 
power to expatriate and transport for ‘a crime not specific, but indefinite in its 
“nature, which exposes ignorance and inadvertence, equally with intentional. 
7 guilt, is of too extensive and dangerous a nature to be confided to any autho-, 
fity whatever, to be exercised at discretion; and that, in relation to a crime: 
whose turpitude is heightened or diminished by the political aspect of the 
times, such a power, especially if rendered permanent, might become the 
engine of great injustice and oppression, against which no character however 
perfect would be a protection. uitiguha 
~ XII. That from the circumstances stated, our trade and means of living, if 
‘not'totally destroyed by the intended bill, would be carried on, under a state 
of hazard. and insecurity, productive of constant mental inquietude, and 
destructive of the comfort of ourselves and our families. " 
XIII. That a petition be therefore presented to the House of Commons, 
praying that the same bill, so far as respects the punishment of transportation 
and death for vending such blasphemous or seditious libels as in the said. bill 
are mentioned, may not pass into a law. : 
XIV. That the petition now read be adopted and signed. 


Jos. BurrerwortH, Chairman. 
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ADDENDA. 
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“* FRANKLIN, who struck with awe his country’s s foes, 
And great before.avenal senate rose:— | 
Artists, who in your humbler stations stand, 

Earning your bread by Labour's active hand, 

‘> He left the lesson to your useful class,— 
Unheeded shall the great example pass 2” 


No.—His great exumple has not passed unheeded ; and since * the names that 
rose to court the rhymes’? of Mr. M‘Creery did not: include those of Bowyer — 
and Nicuous, J shall enjoy the honour of placing them in due order, in these . 
Addenda, among. the most distinguished members of the profession. 3 


BOWYER anv NICHOLS. 

~ Wini1am Bowyer; the first printer of that’ name, -and: one of. the twenty 
printers allowed by the Court of Star Chamber, was the son of John Bowyer, 
citizen and ‘stationer.’ He was born ‘in 1663, and in his sixteenth year was 
bound apprentice to Mr. Miles Flesher. Immediately upon the expiration of 
his term, viz. 1686, he took up his freedom of the Company of Stationers, and. 
commenced business.in Little Britain. In 1699 he opened his printing-office in 
Dogwell-court, .White-Friars ;. and in. 1700: (his: thirty-seventh year) he was 
admitted to the livery. He soon became eminent in his profession, which he 
practised with unremitting ‘industry and unsullied reputation for thirteen 
years, when, in the night of Jan. 29-30, 1712, he experienced the calamity of 
seeing - house, furniture, stock,. and materials, convened by fire. . His loss 


replaced by the produce of a brief, the cpenstbaetbinat of many. ticklep il . 
liberal dares anda eet eke of his own TS ; ** in grateful remcoaa 


since been whites i Reece in 1777, ae William sting to the Com 4 
‘pany of Stationers, as a Memorial of their Munificence to his father after aad 
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“his loss by fire, Jan. 30, 1712-13.’ This cup is now deposited amongst the 
Company’s plate, and is occasionally used on days of public festivity.”—Nich. 
18th Cent. 
His mother was the daughter of Thomas Dawks,.a printer of some celebrity 
_ in his day, who, in his youth, from 1652: to 1657, had been employed, asa 
compositor, on the.celebrated Polyglot Bible of Bishop Walton. She was 
born -March 6, 1664-5 ; was: first married to Mr. Benjamin Allport, of St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, bookseller, and subsequently to Mr. Bowyer; she 
died in 1727. Mr. Bowyer survived her ten years, and died in 1737, aged 
74.* He was succeeded by his son, / 
Mr. Witu1am Bowyer, . the most. learned and distinguished printer of 
modern times.. This celebrated Greek scholar was born in Dogwell-court, in 
the extra-parochial precinct of White Friars, London, Dec. 19, 1699, and may 
be said to. have been initiated from. his infancy in the rudiments of his art, in 
which he so eminently excelled. In June, 1716, he was admitted a sizer of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge,t where he continued, till June, 1722. Soon after 
leaving college he entered into the printing businesswith his father. The prin- 
cipal attention to the executive, or mechanical part of the business, devolving 
_ on the father, and the correcting of the proofs being almost exclusively the 
_ business of the son. One of the first works which came out under his correc- 
tion was the edition of Selden’s works, by Wilkins, in three volumes, folio. 
This was begun in .1722 and finished in 1726: and his great attention to it 
appeared in his drawing up an epitome of the piece, De Synedris, as he read 
the proof sheets. He married, Oct. 1728, his. mother’s niece, Miss Ann 
Prudom, daughter of. Mr. Thomas Prudom, citizen and fishmonger, who had 
been left, a few years before, by her father’s will, under: the guardianship of 
the elder Bowyer. By her he acquired some freehold farms in Yorkshire, and 
one at Navestock, in Essex. She died in 1731, when pregnant with a third 
son. Of the. two former sons, one died an infant, and the other survived 
his father.t Mr. Bowyer married a second wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Bell, in 
" * Mr. Bowyer introduced to the profession a very worthy member in the late Mr. Griffith Jones, who, 
having served his apprenticeship to Mr. Bowyer, established himself in an office of his own, which he 


~ subsequently relinquished, and, with his brother, Mr. Giles Jones, in conjunction with Mr. John New- 
‘bery, commenced the publication of those numerous and popular little books written 


ss. .... torear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot,” 


which instructed and amused the infantile age of our fathers, and which have been continued ever since 
~ in various forms with universal benefit and approbation. The Lilliputian histories of Goody Two Shoes, | 
Giles Gingerbread, Tommy Trip, &c. are remarkable proofs of the benevolent minds of the original 
‘Projectors of this mode of instruction, and respectable instances of the accommodation of superior 
‘talents to the embryo intellects of infancy. He was many years editor of the London Chronicle, the 
Daily Advertiser, and the Public Ledger. He contributed also to the Literary Magazine with Johnson, 
and to the British Magazine with Smollett and Goldsmith. He was born in 1712, and died in 1786. 


_ + He commenced author in 1719 by writing an epistle in Latin. 

_ {In Mr. Thomas Bowyer, who was the second, but only surviving son, an affectionate father’s f ondest 
hopes were centred; and to him Mr. Bowyer looked forward as to the heir of his fortune, and successor 
to the credit which he had obtained as a learned printer. With this view, after a grammatical education 
at Merchant Taylors’ school, the young man was initiated in the profession under the immediate tuition 
of a Mr. Emenson, who was a relation of Mr. Bowyer, and afterwards, for some time, his partner. Un- 
fortunately young Bowyer conceived a dislike to the business, which was not lessened by the reproofs 
Occasionally received from his father, and which was again heightened by the mortification of seeing a 
son of Mr. Emenson (to whom the second Mrs. Bowyer had been godmother, and who was, at the same 


7 
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4747.* Shewasoriginally his housekeeper ; but in that situation was well known 
to, and highly respected by, his literary friends. She was a very extraordinary 
woman, and after her marriage she applied herself so closely to the advance- 
ament of her husband’s “business, that she, by her intense application to 
learning, arrived: at last to a degree’ of ‘capacity equal to the task of reading 
the proofs of the most learned works done in the office; and it is but justice 
to. observe here; that her. mental acquirements. were only Butpassed by hat 
anodesty.. She died before her husband. . | 3 


In 1729, through the friendship of the Speaker, Onslow, Mr. Bowyer was» 7 


appointed printer of the Votes of the House of Commons, an office which he — 


‘held through three successive Speakers, and for a space of nearly fifty years. 


In 1736 he was appointed printer to the Society of Antiquaries, and elected 
amember. In 1766+ he engaged in partnership with Mr: Nichols, who had 
been trained by him to the profession. This enabled Mr. Bowyer, who was — 
growing an invalid, to withdraw, in some degree, from too close an applica 
tion; and did also no inconsiderable service to the public by bringing forward — 
a gentleman who, from his zeal for the cause of letters, and his abilities to 


{ 
« 
; 


+ 


promote it, proved a very fit successor to his learned friend and partner. Mr. — 


Bowyer died November 18, 1777, having nearly completed his seventy-eighth 
year. For the last ten yeard of his life he was hao afflicted with the palayy 
and stone. Oi | 

Mr. Bowyer certainly stood unrivalled, for more than half a century, 4 as a 
learned printer, of which his own publications: are an incontestible proof; 


i 


and to his literary and professional abilities he added an excellent moral cha. 


racter. He was a man of the-strictest probity, and also of the greatest 
liberality, assisting every species of distress. Many minute particulars of 
him that do not come within the limits of this sketch, may be seen in the 
‘Anecdotes of his Life, published by Mr. Nichols. To the journeymen of his’ 
profession he left by will some valuable bequests for the reward of merit, 


ness an apprentice) on many occasions Seong forward as a contrast for diligenve and. ‘ability. Hence s 
little jealousies and bickerings arose, which led to serious disagreements, and young Bowyer determined 
to relinquish the pursuit of business entirely; fixing his inclination on the church, he was ordain 
by Bishop Hoadly, and for some time officiated as a curate at. Hillingdon, i in Middlesex. But here ant 
settled disposition permitted him not long to remain. He exchanged | the clerical for the military garhe a 
and that again for the sombre habiliments of a quaker, and becamea resident at a village midway between 
Durham and Darlington, where he chose to drop his surname, and be known only as Mr. Thomas. T: is 
circumstance induced the next of kin'to his mother to dispute his légitimacy, and claim the Yorkshi 
freeholds under an entail in his grandfather Prudom’s will. After much trouble, oecasioned by proceed= 
ings at law, he was established in the possession of his freeholds, and passed the short remainder of | h Lis 
life principally in his old retreat, near Darlington. The testamentary arrangements of his father havit ng 
secured to him a comfortable maintenance, the son of Mr. Bowyer preferred the retirement. of a coun try 
life, to which he had been long accustomed. He died Dec. 27, 1785, leaving, his freehold estates and t the | 


greater part of his property to Mr. Thomas Sep 4 apothecary, at Durham, who was a dista at 
kinsman.—-Nich. iii, 275,276... 2 0 ie x 


* In one of his letters, June 28, 1748, Mr. Bctaes says, ** I have sete on matrimony again, | el 
without any view to children; more with a desire to have a nurse than to make one. We have De iy 
married near a twelve-month, and have a fair title to the Dunmow bacon. You will naturally want | lo 
know if I have married a fortune. Believe me I am too much of a philosopher for that; I have married in 
a good woman who had lived with me fourteen years; a reasonable time of probation; in whom I dou bt 
not but I shall meet with every comfort.” 


. + The following year, 1767, the office was removed from White Friars to Red-Lion Passage, J : 


Street, where he styled engine ** ARCHITECTUS VERBORUM.”. Over the door of the new onien he} placed 
a-bust'of Cicerai i066 pe 2 Leo fiw Le Ley woe 423 atoste aa 
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particularly to compositors understanding the Greek language. The trust is 

for ever vested in the Stationers’ Company.—See p. 279. 

: Upon his worthy partner and friend, Mr. Jouy Nicuots, has 

his predecessor fallen, who by his indefatigable industry and splendid talents, 
_ has well upheld the character of the typographic profession first gained for it, 
_ in this country, by the Bowyers. Sorry am I, indeed, to add, that he has also 
been inheritor of the same calamity which the first Bowyer experienced. On 

the evening of February 8, 1808, a dreadful fire reduced at once to ashes the 
__ house, the office, the materials, with the valuable stock of learned and ex- 
. pensive works, which had cost the labour of nearly a century (ninety-six 
i years from the time of Mr. Bowyer’s misfortune) to accumulate. Still his 
_ mind was not broken, “ He had_the fortitude,?? as Mr. Dibdin says, “ by 
his resignation.as a Christian, and by all the consolation arising from the 
_ weight of his public character as a member of society,” to bear up against 
- the affliction of beholding the wreck of labours long pursued, with the manly 
he resolve of doing all in human power to restore the loss.. The buildings, 
_ pheenix-like, sprang up again from the ashes; and, supported by his son, 
_ who bears the name of Bowyer, again began his labours. The premises 
haying been finished in less than two years, the business proceeded upon a 
“large scale. It having been judged necessary to have the Votes of the 
House of Commons printed in an office near to the House, and their busi- 
ness having been for some time divided for that purpose, Messrs. Nichols 
‘and Son removed their whole concern to Parliament-street, Westminster, and 
demised the Red-Lion-Court: premises to the learned typographer Mr. A. 
MJ. Valpy, previously of Tooke’s-court, Chancery-lane.* 
a But I should be inexcusable were I content with so brief a notice of him 
whom Dibdin styles ‘the living father of the puncheon and matrix ;”? or 
~ omit the opportunity of holding up to my son, and to the son and apprentice 
Hof every brother of the profession, an example so worthy to be emulated. 
«The labours,’’ says Dibdin, (iii. 402) “ of Mr. Nichols have been briefly 
i and unostentatiously made known to the public through the medium of the 


af 


sixth volume of his ‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century.” He 


% was born at Islington, Feb. 2, 1744-5. In 1757, before he was quite thirteen 
x he was placed under the care of Mr. Bowyer, and, whilst an apprentice, was 


~ entrusted with a considerable share of the management of the printing-office.t 
In 1778 he became associated in the management of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. In 1781 he was elected an honorary member of the Society of Antiqua- 
ties at Edinburgh; and, in 1785, of that of Perth. In ¥784 he was elected 


- into the Common Council for the Ward of Farringdon-without. In 1804 he 


the mantle of 


; 


* Mr. Valpy, now he is on classic ground, will perhaps think of the advice given by Mr. Dibdin, — 

heartily reiterated by his (not learned) brother typographer, to ‘* annul and expunge por rubber ie 

_ “ ever,’ that hieroglyphical, -Semi-astrological, but most barbarous, gallows-seeming device, wherewith he 
_ ornamenteth the frontispieces of his books!” Decam. ii, 414. ; 


at “ When I was bound to him my father received from Mr. Bowyer a promissory note Pareae cos the 
rentice-fee at the expiration of the seven years, on condition that I behaved suitable to od expec | iow. 
This sum he very houourably paid me in February, 1766.” . J. Na : 
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attained what .was, perhaps, the summit of his sanittans in being elected 
master of the Stationers’ Company. In December, 1811, he bade a final 
adieu to civic honours, intending also to withdraw from a business in which — 
he had been for upwards of half a century assiduously engaged; and hoping | 
(DEO VOLENTE) to pass the evening of. his life in the calm enjoyment of 
domestic tranquillity. The son who will so worthily succeed to such a father’s. 
fame was the offspring .of a second marriage. His mother’s name was. 
Martua, daughter, of Mr. William Green, of Hinckley: she died in, 1788. 

He was born July 15, 1779 ; and in addition to the christian name , of his.) 
father, bears that of his great predecessor, BowYeER.”’ 4 


HUGHS : HANSARD. — STRAHAN : SPOTTISWOODE. 


Some notice, however brief, of the two most eminent contemporary Houses i 
of the eighteenth century will, it is’ presumed, be acceptable to all my — 
readers, as tending to impress upon the mind of the young typographer, that ‘ts 
in his profession, as well as in all others, ‘talent, diligence, and ‘probity will 2 
raise men from the humblest rank to that of affluence and honour.” z 

Mr. Jonn Hueus was born at Thame, Oxfordshire, in-1703. His father — 
was a dissenting clergyman. He received a liberal education at Eton College, — 
and served a' regular apprenticeship to a stationer and printer: in London. 
He first entered into business about the year 1730, in Holborn, near the — 
Green Gate, and removed from thence to a house in Whetstone Park, near < 
Great Turnstile, facing the east side of Lincoln’s-inn Fields, and ranked for b 
many years very high in his profession. From his press issued almost the RS 
whole of the numerous and valuable publications of the Dodsleys. In 1740, he 
Mr. Hughs incurred the displeasure of the House of Commons, by. having 
printed ‘Considerations on the Embargo on Provisions of Victual.”? The : 
usual proceedings took place—he was. ordered to the bar of the: honourable - 
House—declared guilty of ‘¢ a breach of privilege”—committed to the custody 

of the serjeant at arms—reprimanded on his knees—and discharged. | 

About the year 1763, he obtained, through the interest of Lord North, who : 
had been his school-fellow at Eton, the appointment as printer of the Parlia- 
mentary Papers and Journals of the House of Commons; by him was thus 
laid the foundation of a business since brought to a high degree of prosperity. — 
He continued to reside.in the house before mentioned, near Great Turnstile ;_ 
the office extending backwards in the rear of the houses in Turnstile, “7 
forming one side of Titchborne Court. 

Mr. John Hughs married a Miss Dampier, whose brother, ‘Dr. Dampier, J 
was successively Dean of Durham, Bishop of Rochester, and Bishop of Ely, | E: 
His half-brother was the late sir Henry Dampier, knight, one of the barons of 
the Exchequer ; who was esteemed an admirable, ag i and stood, perhaps) | 
unrivalled as an ecclesiastical lawyer. 
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__- After a life of singular industry, integrity, and benevolence, Mr.:Hughs 
died on the 30th of September, 1771, at the age of sixty-eight; leaving a 
widow with manners as placid as his own, who survived him many years. He 
left also a son, an only child, named Henry, who, after following the laudable 
example of his father, retired in 1799 from the cares of business, possessed of 
a fortune very, honorably acquired, and at a period of life when he was 
capable of enjoying the benefits of it. But this, nevertheless, was not 
permitted him many years. He died at Brighton, September 5, 1810, aged 
62, leaving a widow and three daughters. As a scholar he was well esteemed, 
and as aman worthy and unassuming. He married Miss Eliza Strong, second 
daughter of an eminent solicitor in Great Ormond Street. For some years, 
and until after the death of his mother, he resided in Bedford Row, after 
which he removed to King’s Road; and from thence to Harley Street, which 
was his town residence until the time of his death. 


To make proper mention of his successor, as far as from circumstances I 
am allowed to do, will cause me to retrograde a few years in my history. 

The business was, for many years, under the management of a worthy man of 
exemplary diligence and attention, Mr. William Day, who resided, first in the 
old dwelling house in Whetstone Park, and subsequently in a house in Great 
Turnstile, which was made to communicate with the office; and the former 
was taken for the business. The increase of parliamentary printing rendering 
more assistance necessary, the active attention to. business of Mr. LuKe 
Hansarp, pointed him out as the most capable of the arduous office of 
manager of the operative department. 

He was born at Norwich, in 1748, and served his apprenticeship to Mr. 
Stephen White, a man of much versatility of talent and ingenuity, not con- 
fined entirely to his own profession., Upon the expiration of his term, Mr. 
Hansard came to London, and obtained an engagement as a compositor. in 
the office of Mr. Hughs, until the period above-mentioned, when he became 
the acting manager, Mr. Day attending chiefly tothe reading department. 
After the death of Mr. Day the whole management devolved upon, Mr. 
Hansard, who, after some years’ exertion, as great, perhaps, as ever was wit- 
nessed, certainly never exceeded by any one, in making the. interest of his 
employer the first and sole object, became, in 1799, a partner in the concern ; 
and, bya subsequent arrangement in 1800, he succeeded as the entire proprietor 
of a business* to which he has, with unremitted exertion, devoted almost forty 
years of his life: and has rendered it the first in the world for that promptitude 
and despatch so essential to the interests of the legislature and the nation. 

_ The increasing business of the House .of Commons,, and vast accumula- 
tion of stock requisite for executing it, requiring more room, a large and 
-commodious building suitable to the purpose was erected in Parker Street, 
‘Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The whole business is conducted under 
wes That business has since devolved into the hands of perhaps the only printer living, who unites in one 


person the ability of superintending such extensive duties, and strength of mind and body suificient,to 
undergo the fatigue of personal attendance.” Nich. 18Ct. ii, 414 
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the firm of Luke Hansard and Sons, Mr. Hansard giving the old ‘house, 
which, for cleanliness, convenience, and above all, immensity of stock of 
materials, is; as a printing establishment; unequalled, the greater share of his 
personal attention. Long may he live endued with strength both of body and 
mind to enjoy the delight (and he seeks no other pleasure) of his incessant 
drive of business. To this he-devotes about eighteen out of the twenty-four 
hours of every day of his life. he | ) 

He has a family of sons and grandsons (nor any lack of the other sex), who 
promise fair to rival in numbers engaged in the typographic art, the Elzevirs 
of the seventeenth century ;* and to insure, beyond any ordinary probability of 
failure, along succession of the namie of HANSARD in a profession, in which 
Luxe Hansarp has, by his own talents and industry, raised a fame above all 
his compeers. . . Ao’ deli 

His eldest son migrated to Peterborough Court, in the City of London; 
in the year 1805, and upon the expiration of his lease in 1823, moved to 


a more central part of the city,:and more convenient to those connexions he. 


had been most anxious to form, in order to avoid any possible collision with 
the interest of his father and younger brothers. Having purchased the freehold 


of a house in Pater-noster Row,+ he fitted it up for business according to his _ : 
idea and experience of what a printing office ought to be, as far as’the scite | 
of ground allowed, and named it, tit 


Che Bater-nosterARov qiress. 


The late Mr. Witt1iam Srranan was born at Edinburgh, in April, 1715: 
His father had a small appointment in the Customs there. After receiving a 
Grammar-school education, his son was apprenticed to a printer, and by 
sobriety and diligence recommended himself, in early life, to his employers. 
He came to London, and, while young, married a sister of Mr. James 
Elphinstone, a school-master of niuch reputation. His emoluments were, for 


sometime, very scanty, during which time he lived within, rather than beyond 
his income; and continued uniformly sober, diligent, and attentive to 


business. This conduct enabled him, after he had embarked on his own 
account, and the first difficulties were overcome, to get forward with rapid 


success, and to become one of the most flourishing printers in the metropolis. — S| 


‘When Mr. Charles Eyre, in 1769, took possession of the reversion of the 
patent of king’s printer, he appointed Mr. Strahan as his printer, who in 


1770 purchased a share of the patent.t His active mind led him to join in the | 


a 


_ ™ Of this family, see p. 302, 


+ Itis rather remarkable that Stower printed his book in this house, having hired the upper partof 


“Messrs. Cradock and Joy; and that this work should be delayed till it chanced to be printed in the same 
house so many years afterwards, . ne 
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_ warfare of politics. In 1775, he was returned to parliament for Malmesbury, 
in Wiltshire, with a very illustrious colleague, the honourable Charles James 
‘Fox; and in the succeeding parliament (1780), he was member for Wootton- 
Bassett. In his political connections he was constant to the friends to whom 
he had been first attached ; was a steady supporter of that party who went out 
of administration in the Spring of 1784; and lost his seat by the dissolution 
which then followed. His declining health prevented a desire of renewing 
the arduous duties of a conscientious representative, and he died July 9, 
1785, aged 71. The celebrated Dr. Franklin was his fellow-workman in a 
printing-office in London, ’ whose friendship and correspondence he continued 
to enjoy till his death. 

~ He had three sons; the eldest, ‘Wirxiam, followed the profession of his 
father for sometime on Snow Hill; but died-in'1781: and his business was 
taken by Mr. Spilsbury ;—Georce, D.D., late prebendary of Rochester, was 
upwards of 50 years vicar of St. Mary, Islington, ; and ANDREW, who, in 
due time, succeeded his father. 

Mr. A. Strawan is, as has already been shown, with George Eyre, Esq. 
and John Reeve, Esq., joint patentee as king’s printer; he remaining sole 
patentee as law printer. He came into parliament for the borough of Ware- 
ham in November 1802. Some years ago Mr. Strahan admitted into a limited 
partnership Mr. William Preston, who had for many years been principal 
manager of the business, which continued till Mr. Preston’s death. Mr. 
Strahan then brought his nephew, _ 

Mr. A. Srort1swoope, who had been early initiated into the profession, 
forward in the concern, and subsequently withdrawing his own name, except 
as relating to the patent of king’s and law printer, this immense business 
is now very ably conducted by the two brothers, ANpREw and Rosgrr 
SrPoTrTiSwOODE. 


, 


332 TYPOGRAPHIA: 
ON. TYPE-FOUNDING. 


SECTION. VIII. 


The Rev. Mr. Rowe Mores’ “ Dissertation upon English Typographical . 
Founders and Founderies”—Early Printers Founders also—CaxToN— 
His Type; Fac-similes not like the Originul—Wynkyn DE Worpe— 
Pywson—Faques—Day—Those that followed—Separation of Print=. 
ing and Founding—Star-Chamber Decrees and Regulations: for those 
Trades—Appointed Printers and Founders—Mr. Pitt's Precedent for 
intimate acquaintance with the Fraternity—Mr. JoserH Moxon—His 
Work on Type-cutting and Casting—University of Oxford Foundery s 
Bp. Fell’s, Junius’s, Grover’s, Andrews’s, James's, John James, Tlive’s, 
CASLONS, I. II. III. IV., Jackson, Cotterell, Fry, FIeGins, 
TuorNneE, Martin, and many others.—Scolland—Witson, MILtErR, &c. 
—Properties and Shapes of Types—Type Metal—Of Roman—Of Italic | 
—Old Old English, New Old English, Modern, or Black—Names of 
Letler—Proportion to each other—Different sizes in England—Founts 
of Leiter as with Letter-founders. | 


IN the prefatory acknowledgments I have mentioned the 
Reverend Edward Rowe Mores,* and am now about to avail 


* «The Reverend Edward Rowe Mores was a gentleman of considerable 
talents and education. [See Nichols’s 18th Cent. 389-405.] In the latter 
part of his life (he had long turned his thoughts to the subject of early 
printing) he began to correct the useful publication of Mr. Ames. On the 
death of Mr. John James of Bartholomew Close (the last of the old race of 
letter-founders), in June 1772, Mr. Mores purchased all the curious part of 
7 that immense collection of punches, matrices, and types, which had been 

accumulating from the old foundries, from the days of Wynkyn de Worde to 
those of Mr. James. From these, a large fund of entertainment would pro- 
bably have been given to the curious, if the life of Mr Mores had been | 
prolonged. His intentions may be judged of from his valuable work ; which, 
as ‘no more than eighty copies were printed, will always be a typographical 
curiosity.” Mr. Nichols bought the whole impression at the sale of Mr. 
Mores’s curiosities; and after subjoining a small appendix gave it to the 
public. It has now become exceedingly scarce. I was, however, lucky 
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myself of his labours to give the English’ typographer some 
Pabcount of the early practitioners ‘of ‘that art, which he must in 
candour acknowledge to be’ entitled to’ take precedence even of 
his own. In making my extracts* I shall’ not follow. Mr. Mores 
in his peculiarly whimsical abbreviations and punctuation: but 
the fund of general information, ‘interspersed with anecdote and 
opinion, relative to every part’of the type-founding and printing 
professions, is so interwoven with his “‘crabbed eccentricities,’ 
‘as'scarcely to be separated in any considerable. quotations. But 
his learning, humour, ‘and preservation ‘of facts, which, but for 
_ his attachment to a dry subject, would unquestionably have been 
‘lost, atone sufficiently for his pedantry and occasional ill-nature. 
~ His work, throughout, is calculated to afford amusement and in- 
“formation ‘to every one interested in ‘the study of typographic 
vhistory. From several passages it is evident that his disserta- 
“tions were designed to have been prefixed to a posthumous 
“specimen of the punches and. matrices of “ The foundry of Mr. 
John James, the last of the old English letter-founders.” It was 
intended “ to distinguish the foundries out of which Mr. James’s 
“was made up”—“ to show the variety of matrices with which his 
foundry abounded”—* even of those which the great improve- 
“ments made in the art of letter-cutting have rendered altogether 
useless in typography.” As Mr. Mores says, these: specimens 
would have been “ found of critical use to an antiquary.” .They 
“would ‘have given’ an opportunity of contemplating some of the 
original punches of Wynkyn de Worde. 


‘OF ENGLISH FOUNDERS AND FOUNDERIES. 


. “ The history of English printers has been copiously handled 
‘by those who, -with commendable zeal and diligence, have 


“enough to pick up a perfect copy, cheap, at the price of a guinea, at a late 
 sale-of Mr. Sotheby’s, and-so elegantly bound that some former possessor 
must have spent as much on the binding as I gave for the book.—ZH. 
_. * In order to avoid repetition of references, it may be understood that all 

matter with marks of hes are from his works, unless otherwise 

- expressed. | 

“7 ‘yl “The crabbed and eccentric Rowe Mores.”” :Dibdin. 

““ Mores’s valuable but quaintly written id 2? Horne. 
; See pp. 14, 67, 73, 74, 76.-: 
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delivered to us the typographical antiquities of the nation; but: 
little or- no’ notice: has hitherto been taken of the FOUNDER, 
although he is a first and principal mover in this curious art.” - 
The most. probable reason for this silence-seems to be, that, at. 
the beginning, no distinction was made between the different 
operations of making the types, and of using them after they- 
were made; but the whole’ exercise of the profession went under, 
the general denomination of ‘PRINTING ; a term which included 
every process belongmg to a printed book, from » the punch: 
to the binding—that the inventors of this art so considered and 
exercised it, is beyond dispute; ~The conjecture, then, is ra- 
tional, that their immediate successors followed their example ; 
and itis observable, that, neither in the acts, ordinances, nor 
injunctions, made from the lst Rich. III to the year 1637, relative 
to printers and printed books; nor in the charter granted to the 
Company of Stationers, 1s any mention: made, of the arts of 
letter-cutting and letter-founding, both which are seemingly 
therein comprehended under, The science, art, craft, or mystery of. 
printing... Therefore, mn the account which we are about to givé 
of English founders and English founderies, we must necessarily 
mention a few of our first printers, that the progress of letter 
making in England may be carried on with as little intermission 
as may be: and first, : Bo el : ; 
Mr. Caxton. “ His letter was originally of the sort called 
secretary ; and of this he had two founts. Afterwards he came 
nearer to the english face;* and had three. founts of great 
primer ; a rude one which he used in 1474; another, something 
better; and a third, eut about 1488, approaching more nearly to. 
the english face; two founts of english or pica, the latest and 
best cut about 1482; one of double pica, good, which first appears 
in. 1490; and one of long primer—at least, nearly agreeing with 
the bodies which haye since been called by those names. They 
resemble the usual character of our manuscripts of that age, as 
those of Faust and Schoeffer, and others of the first printers 


resembled the character of theirs; all which were of the 
‘ j r . . v q § ‘ vs | 
* It is scarcely necessary to mention that in this part of the work the 
expressions “ english type,” ‘‘ english face,”” &c., are not used in the sense 
now applied in typography, .as designating the size of the body; but are con- 
fined to the old english character, now, for shortness, called black. 
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same lineage, and differed but little in the- feature--of. their 
- countenance.”* , : 
_ Mr. Dibdin assigns to Caxton five distinct founts ; and 
gives, from Ames, fac-similes in copper-plate engravings, num- 
bered 1 to 5. Those numbered 1, 2, 3, I take to have been 
nearly equal to our great primer—No. 4, to english—No. 5; a 
trifle less than great primer, gaining 1 in 18. In Mr. Dibdin’s 
eurious descriptions of the titles of the several volumes. of 
Caxton’s labours, he has generally added one of these numbers to 
designate the type in which the book is printed. The more bulky 
works seem to have been almost uniformly executed. with his 
smaller type (No. 4). He had probably a larger fount of this 
_ than of any of the other kinds. | sbiey 
I must confess that my eye, as a printer, was by no means: 
_ Satisfied with these plate-engraved fac-similes. Itis so absolutely 
impossible to render impressions taken by such directly contrary 
_ Means as copper-plate printing and type-printing, exact likenesses 
of each other, that I was induced to seek for some originals to 
_ satisfy myself before I wrote upon the subject. I was favored by 
Mr, Evans of Pall-mall with the opportunity, during the prepa- 
ration for the sale of the White Knight’s library, of tracing 
from the Caxtons themselves, specimens of the type of The 
— Pylgrimage of the Sowle,+ 1483; and of the “ Royal Booke,” 
1484. The former is. the type No. 4; the latter, No. 5; the 
improved cut of No. 5, as compared with that of No. 4, is ver 
evident. | | ue 


WSlnrions Fle, O mekele Fhetu. © mootee 
P) \ibectere S$ tefir/S prope the /that SY map Hane treme con 5 


“ feffi 1 / contrigoy/ andy fatiffactioy ox J dne/And Hat F 


‘Ban Ywmembre and take hore of the ponntrfarion of 
N08 that yur in this wreetdlyd tpf.m Wbich is no farete 
Hable abpdpng’, 2nd allo the ontprnel welpues of enezp 


* * Mores, p. 4. 
+ Itis supposed by Mr. Dibdin that the work of Caxton here mentioned 
laid the foundation of John Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s: Progress.’ - See. Typ. 
Antiq. p. 153. 
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~The lines of the former exhibit two sizes of type; the first line 
is probably Caxton’s (Dibdin), No. 2; but as I have not seen the 
book which contains the type thus Remiteds I cannot be positive ; 
for, as I said before, comparison is next to useless between the 
plate-printing and type-printing. 

I do not mean to question the fidelity of the artist in his par-_ 
ticular line of art, by whom the plates thus alluded to were 
executed: but there is such a radical difference in the appearance 
of impressions produced from copper-plate engravings, and those — 
done after the manner ‘of letter-press, that, looking on the most 
skilful attempt ever made in this way, is of itself sufficient to 
decide, whether it is possible for the plate to be equally faithful 
- with the block-mode of producing fac-similes of type, or surface- 
printing. 

Mr. Horne gives specimens of Frnaendt s type in the way which — 
is alone capable of truly representing it, namely, by engravings on 
wood: but these make the matter still worse, as they were copied — 
from Ames’s copper-plate specimens ; and it was an effort of the 
artist to make his blocks, as near as art would permit, vie with 
the engravings from which he had traced, in evenness and sharp- 
ness of the lines. The printer, also, from having worked them in 
the best and clearest manner, has occasioned a still further devia- 
tion from that analogy which they are intended to bear with the 
originals. 

It appears very plain to me that Ames and Horne, in their fac-_ 
similes of Caxton’s printing, have taken, not his first, but his 
subsequently improved type. In the British Museum one, at 
-least,: of the books called Caxton’s, certainly was:a posthumous _ 

Caxton. The Boke namen the Royall, was a re-print of Caxton. by | 
Wynkyn de Worde, in 1517: and I have no doubt but it was done~ 
‘by ‘cast metal type,’ nor ‘could I, by an examination of some 
patience, find in it the lines which form my specimen ; and which, ~ 
as said before, I copied from an undoubted original that belonged 
to: the duke of Marlborough. The minute contractions, as y°, Yoo | 
&c., show the art of punch-cutting. to have been mpateralley im- | 
proved in those years. | 

The Myrrour of the Torly, although of an earlier date (1480); is, 
I have no doubt, type. 

_. Favttes of Armes and Chpualeye, 1489, Caxton, i is also type. 
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Knyght of the Coure, 1483, Caxton, type. 

Bortius, type. 

All of these books exhibit press-work which for blackness of 
ink, and regularity of colour and impression throughout, is not 
excelled by the work of the present day. 

Wynxyn pe WorpeE made considerable advances in ihe 
art of letter-casting, and enriched. his foundry with a variety of 
new types. His letter may be characterized as the square English, 
_ or black-face. The best of his founts were cut about the year 1496.. 

Ricuarp Pynson, as well as De Worps, was a foreigner ; 
he was brought up under Mr. Caxton, and naturalized. He 
-was an excellent workman. His types are particularly known by 
_ several works printed by him in 1496 and 1499. . 

As excellent a workman, also, was another contemporary, 
Wiuuiam Faguss. “ He used a new cut English letter, 
eens Mr. Mores says, “ if not exceeding, in beauty any which 
our foundries at this day produce;” and the same observation 
“may, in my opinion, be continued to the present day. “ Once 
for all be it observed, that the favourite characters of the 
printers of these times were the larger bodies, and particularly 
_ Great Primer; here, therefore (1515), we dismiss an enumeration 

which may begin to seem tedious, and hasten to something which 
| “may be more amusing, adding only, that Copland the elder (who 
had been servant to De Worde), and Wyer, and Redman (1527), 
had founts of Two-line Great Primer, the latter good and beautiful ; 
that Will. Rastel used Italic in 1531; that Berthelet had a fount 
of English Roman with a face as thick as English, but pretty ; and. 
that Redman used a Secretary type in the edition of “ Rastall’s 
Grete abregement,” printed in 1534; which secretary is the last 
“secretary we ee: and which edition is an edition 
_ mentioned by none.’ 

* Joun Day, Archbishop Parker S printer, is next to be men- 
tioned; and we mention him with certainty as a founder, if not 
as a proof of the truth of the conjecture that our first printers cut 
their own letter, for in the preface to the edition of Asser Menev. 
which the archbp. to allure the English to the study of their 
‘mother-tongue, published in Saxon characters, in the year 1567, 
_ we are expressly told that the types for that edition were cut by 
‘Day, and that he was the first and only one who had cut such 

: 
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types.” —* And having arrived at this certainty, we shall mention 
no more of the English printers, as we are drawing near to the 
‘time when founding and printing were separated from each other; 
and the former was exercised as a trade by itself, and divided into 
the several branches of cutting, casting, and dressing, the workers 
in which several branches were indiscriminately called Letter- 
Founders, though few either did or could perform the whole them- 


selves.”—* In this place, according to order of time, falls in the — . 
mention of a decree of the Court of Starre Chamber, made 1] | 


July, 1637, by which it is ordered, 


« That there shall be four founders of letters for printing, and | 


no more. 
<¢ That the archb. of Canterbury, or the bishop of London, with 


six other high commissioners, shall supply the places of those four | 


as they shall become void. 


«¢ That no master-founder shall keep above two apprentices at ) 


one time. 
“‘ That all journeymen-founders be employed by the masters of 
the trade, and that idle journeymen be compelled to work upon 


pain of imprisonment, and such other punishment as the Court | 


shall think fit. 


« That no master-founder of letters shall employ any other | 


person in any work belonging to the casting or founding of letters 


than freemen or apprentices to the trade, save only in pulling off - | 
the knots of metal hanging at the end of the letters when they | 
are first cast, in which work every master-founder may employ | 


one boy only, not bound to the trade.” 


« The four founders appointed by this (1637) decree to serve 


the whole kingdom were, 
«¢ John Grismand, 
~ « Thomas Wright, 
— « Arthur Nicholas, and 
« Alexander Fifield.” 


Mr. Mores gives the particulars of their labours en masse, under | 


the title of the Polyglot Foundery, 1650 (p. 41). 

« And this number of founders was judged to be sufficient for 
the whole kingdom, the same decree limiting the number of 
master-printers to twenty, as before it had been limited by @ 


decree of the same court, made 23 June, 28 Eliz. (1585), and 
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framed by archb. Whitgift, to avoid the excessive number of 
them within the realm; and to repress the great enormities and 
abuses which they had committed to the disturbance of the 
Church ‘and State. 3 
“ Formed upon the principles of that decree (Star-ch. 1637), 
ann. 14, Car. II, an act passed for regulating of printing, more 
burthensome to learning and more subversive of the liberty of the 
_ press than the decree itself ; which, together with other burthens, 
occasioned the dissolution of the Court. By this act the number 
_ of master-founders was again restrained to four, and the number of 
master-printers to twenty (exclusively of the King’s printers and 
_ the printers for the Universities) to be appointed by the archb. of 
_ Canterbury and the bishop of London; and no founder was to 
cast any letter for printing, no joiner to make any press, no smith 
to forge any iron-work for a press ;* no person to bring from parts 
_ beyond the seas any letters founded or cast for printing ; nor any 
_ person to buy any letters or any other materials belonging unto 
| printing ; without application to the master and wardens of the 
| Company of Stationers. | 
_ “ This was a probationary act for two years only, and 16 ejusd. 
Car. (1664) was continued until the end of the next session of 
parliament, and again until the, end of the next session, and 17 
: @jusd. until the end of the first session of the next parliament ; it 
' was revived | Jac. II. (1685) to continue in force for seven years, 
and from thence to the end of the next session, when it expired 
in 1693, and we hear no more of it,” till something very like its 
| ghost arose in the Pitt and Castlereagh administrations, and pro- 
duced the acts which have been so often referred to; two of 
| which are expired, and which, let us hope that the temper of the 
people and the more enlightened or liberal policy of the present 
_ age will never give occasion for reviving on our statute-books. 
. Next in order to the Polyglot Founders, is 
| “ The ingenious Mr. Josepu Moxon. He founded at London 
| from 1659 to 1683. His business was that of a mathematical 
Instrument maker, and in the year 1665 he was hydrographer to 
his majesty, K. Ch. Il. and lived at the sign of Atlas, on 


_ <* Lreally did not know, until I had occasion to become thus acquainted 
r with star-chamber proceedings, that the Act of 39 Geo. III, had such strong 
_ Precedent in its favour. See ante p. 317. nD 


Z2 
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Ludgate-hill, near Fleet-bridge; in 1668 he dwelt at the sign of 
Atlas, in Warwick-lane: the cause of his removal undoubtedly 
was the conflagration of 1666; but as Warwick-lane was de- 
stroyed in that conflagration as well as Ludgate-hill, we can only ~ 
suppose that he dwelt in one of the temporary edifices there set 
up, till the principal street could be rebuilt, after which Mr. 
Moxon returned to the neighbourhood of his former habitation, 
and dwelt on the west side of Fleet-ditch.* He was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society, 30 Nov. 1678; an admirable me- 
chanic he was, and handicraft; and having been many years con- ‘ 
versant in those trades in which the chief knowledge of all 
handy-works lies, in the year 1677 began to communicate to the 
public, in monthly publications, the knowledge he had attained. 
These publications he entitles ‘ Mechante Exercises; or the Doctrine — 
‘ of Handy Works; all New Matter, not collected or translated from if 
‘any others.’ These exercises he continued to publish monthly, i 
till Oates’s plot obstructed, by taking off the minds ‘ of his a 
‘ few customers from buying them.’ The first vol. treating of the 
smiths’, joiners’, carpenters’, and turners’ trades were then - 
finished. In 1686 the work was resumed, and the second volume, 
which treats of the art of typography in its whole extent, was 
finished in 24 numbers, about the year 1686, beyond which trades 
Mr. Moxon went not.” ; 4 | 
In this work+ we are informed “ that” (notwithstanding the 
restraints just mentioned) “ the number of founders and printers — 
were grown very many, insomuch that, for the more easy ma- 
nagement of typography, the operators had found it necessary 
to divide it into the several trades of the master-printer, the letter 
cutter, the letter-caster, the letter-dresser, the compositor, thé 
corrector, the press-man, the ink-maker; besides several other 
trades which they take into. their assistance, as the smith, the 
joiner, &c.”— But, as_ to letter-cutting, which is our immediate 
subject,” he says, “ that it was a handy-work at that time kept 
so concealed among the artificers of it, that he could not learn | 
any one had taught it any other; but every one that had used it 
learnt it of his own genuine inclination; . therefore, though he 


* He was succeeded “as well in skilfulness and curiosity as in office,” by 
Mr. George Adams. . ts av 
+ Namely, Moxon, as quoted by Mr. Mores. a | 
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could not describe the general practice of workmen, yet the rules 
he followed he shows ; and had as good an opinion of those rules 
as those had that.were shyest of discovering theirs ; for, indeed, 


_ by some work done, a judicious eye might doubt whether they 


‘went by any rule at all, though geometric rules, in no practice 


_ whatever, ought to be more nicely or exactly observed than in 


z 
J 


this.” 

“« Mr. Moxon, by nice and accurate divisions, adjusted the size, 
situation, and form of the several parts and members of letter, 
and the proportion which every part bore to the whole,* by the 
exact construction of his standing gages and gages for the 
counter-punches of angulars—a new thing to the letter-cutters of 


_ his time, who worked by the eye and hand only ; and by repeated 
stampings of the counter-punch in lead, tried how it pleased 
_ them, and never made two of the same standard.t By laying 


_ down for once the angles required for the slope of the italic; 


scalping down: the shoulderings of the infra-foot-line swashes, 


vA 
te 
yy 
y 


8 


he 


_ which others only filed away as far as they could, leaving the 
rest, after the letter should be cast, to the kerning-knife ; and, in 
short, by applying in every instance geometry and mathematical 


and mechanical skill to the art of letter-cutting,{ Moxon was the 


first of English letter-cutters who reduced to rule the art which 
_ before him had been practised but by guess, and left to succeed- 
_ ing artists examples that they might follow his practice.” 


« As Mr. Moxon has given us the certain state of printing in 


his time, we shall take occasion to observe, that the bodies most 
of use in England when he wrote were great-canon, two-line 


english, double-pica, great-primer, english, pica, long-primer, 


_ previer, small-pica, nonpareil, and pearl. The Dutch, he aie 
had several other bodies, but he thought them not worth naming.” 


' * He published ‘‘ Regule trium ordinum literarum typographicarum,” 


“in which he lays down mathematical rules for the formation of roman, italic, 


and black. His science does not seem to have led him to any improvement 
in shape, for the characters which he formed are the ugly Elzevirs of the 
seventeenth century. 

+ I need not say to any observer of typography how closely this censure 


‘ will apply to the letter-cutters of the present day. See upon this subject, p. 116, 


{ Fournier, in one of his dissertations, denies, and I think with ppso0, 
the general applicability of mathematics to punch-cutting. 
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« Perer WALPERGEN, at Oxford, in 1683; of whom we can 
say nothing more than that he is sometimes called Walperger ; 
and by his name seems to have been a foreigner.” 


« In chronological order must now be mentioned a foundry at: 
the University of Oxford, the matrices of which were severally 
given to the University by bishop Fell and Mr. Junius.” Mr. 
Mores gives (p. 44, 45) an account under the heads of BisHop 
Fext’s Foundry, 1667; Mr. Junius’s Foundry, 1677. [See — 
also post, 344, 345.] | 


«___. Nicno is, in 1690. 

« JoHN GROVER. 

« ToomaAs Grover, his son; both whom Ames, who is exceed- 
ingly incorrect throughout his work, calls Glover. Their — 
founding-house was in Angel-alley, in Aldersgate-street.” Their 
foundry is particularized by Mr. Mores in p. 46. “ Mr. Grover’s 
foundry became, at his decease, the joint property of his daughters, 
and was appraised and valued, in 1728, by Mr. James and Mr. 
Caslon. Mr. Caslon contracted for the purchase of it; but the 
daughters, thinking the foundry undervalued, refused to join in 
the sale ; so it remained locked up at the house of Mr. Nutt (who 
had married one of the daughters) for thirty years ; Mr. Nutt, in 
the mean time; casting from the matrices for the use of his own — 
printing-house. At length, all the daughters of Mr. Grover being 
dead, the property centred in Mr. Nutt, of whom it was purchased 
by Mr. John James, in 1758. Part of this foundry is said to 
have belonged to that of Wynkyn de Worde.” if 
ie Mr. GORING. 

Mr. Rosert ANDREWS; his founding-house was in Charter-— 
house-street ; and he was living in the year 1724. His foundry, — 
- including that of Mr. Moxon, which constituted the greater part ) 
of it, is enumerated by Mr. Mores. Even from these copious | 
extracts the reader will be able to gather but a very imperfect 
idea of the vast labour and minute attention which Mr. Mores 
paid to his favorite subject. Besides the notices of founders 
themselves, he particularizes the kinds of type cast at their 
several foundries in a manner of which the following may be 
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taken as a curious specimen of the minute precision of this author, 
given after his own manner.—See pp. 48, 49. 


“ Mr. Moxon’s Foundry. 


“ It has been before observed that Mr. Moxon’s foundry makes 
part of Mr. Robert Andrews’s foundry ; we believe, the most con- 
siderable part: but as they cannot, without great trouble, be 
separated, we are content that Mr. Moxon’s shall be included in 
Mr. Andrews’s. 


“ The Foundry of Mr. Rosert ANDREWS. 
ORIENTALS. 


- Hezr. Bibl. Two-l. Eng. 32. doub, pic. 68. gr. pr. 35. Eng. (the common 
Germ. face) 47. another, Eng. 73. pica 65. long pr. 35. brev. 35. sm. pic. (old) 
42. another, 77. another, 73. nonp. 35. Rabb. Hebreo-Germ. Eng. 30. 
Rashi, pic. 29. long-pr. 30. brev. 29. nonp. 29. large-f. points 42. accents 27. 
sm.-faced points 28. 

Samar. (Leusdenian) 21. 

Syr. gr. pr. 47. points 13. 

- Aras. gr. pr. 104. Eng. 62. 


- MERIDIONAL. 
_ > Aithiop. gr. pr. 212. 
OCCIDENTALS. 


Greek, Eng. long-pr. brev. (these three were purchased by Mr. Thomas 
James, ten years before the sale of the foundry) long-pr. 457. brev. 331. nonp. 
329. 

Rom. and Irat. (regulars) 21. Eng. full f. cap. 31. 21. Eng. 147. Iv. 108. 
doub. pic. large f. R. 122. small f. 115. Ir. 107. doub. pic. R. numb. II. 118, 
Ir. 66. another 126. gr. pr. R. numb. I. 114. Ir. 102. numb. IT. R. 1102 Ir. 
66. Eng. R. and Ir. Eng. R. numb. II. 92. numb. IT. 96. Eng. R. low.-c. 
32. pic. R. 117. pic. R. low.-c. 27. pic. R. and Iv. long-f. ... long-pr. R. 84. 
Ir. 80. long. pr. R. lower-c. 42. another, 38. long-pr. Ir. cap. and doub. 45. 
brev. R. lower-c. 57. another, 57. brev. Iv. ... (title letters and irregulars) 
4/1, pic. full-f. cap. 30. canon R. accents 27. can. Ir. 74. 21. doub. pic. R. 

127. 21. gr. pr. full-f. cap. 31. 2 1. pic. full-f. cap. 31. 21. pic. R. lean-f. 58. 
parag. R. 122. Ir. 100. sm. pic. R. 76. Ir. 82. another Ir. 98. another, 80. 
BR. and Ir. ..., bourgeoise Ir. 72. nonp. R. 80. pearl R. 2 sets. 


SEPTENTRIONALS. 


Aneuo-Saxon, pic. 16. another 21. 
__Aneoxo-Norm. gr. pr. cap. 24. 
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_ Eneuisu, gr. pr. with law 116. Eng. with law 106. pic. with law 125; 
pic. sm. f. 71. long-pr. 78. brev. with law 118. sm. pic. with law 120. another 
sm. pic. 58. nonp. 43. 

SECRETAR. gr. pr. cap. 15. 

Hisern. pic. 60. 

B. Wixx1ns’s Real Character, Eng. 160. 

Mr. Apams’s symbols, 20. 

Mr. Moxon’s correcting marks, Eng. 16. 

MarnHemarticat characters. Eng. and sm. pic. 42. 

AstTRONoM. and Astrotoe. 31. , 

Music, 21 gr. pr. 54. paragon square-headed 44. large old sq.-headed 61. 
sundry bodies of old square-headed 155. 


In this manner are particularized the foundries of ° 


The Polyglott . . 1650 Mr. Thomas Cr (his 
Bishop Felli.) ow: stent cal OO? original). 

Nrvidannis,etaioc 2-cvsal 1677 Mr. W. Caslon. . 
Mr. Moxon Mr. Ilive  . ialow, basal) gam 
Mr.Grover . . . 1700 | A Foundry, anonymous. — 
Mr. Thomas Grover | Mr. John James’: . 1767 
Mr. R. Andrews . . 1706 Mr. Cottrell. 

Mr. T. Andrews Mr. Jackson . es War 
Mr. Head. WhrtMoor cs cess ee Bee 


Mr. R. Mitchell. 


All which may be contracted into the six establishments that 
follow, viz. bp. Fell’s and Mr. Junius’s, which compose the Oxford 


foundry— Mr. James’s, which comprises all the rest, except the — 


modern foundries of Mr. Caslon, Mr. Cottrell, Mr. Jackson, and 
Mr. Moor. 

Mr. Mores then gives a synopsis (p. 89), under the heads in 
the preceding list, of Mr. Andrews’s foundry, in order to draw 


into one point of view an account of the several matrices at that 
time in England, confining himself to the learned and less | 
common sorts of types, which, although curious in itself, would 
be of little general use to printers in our days, when every letter- | 


founder is anxious to present his friends, and those whom he is 


desirous to elect as such, with a specimen affording the most — 


advantageous display of every. thing connected with his foundry,* 


* The University of Oxford, which, as said before, is in possession of some 
very valuable unique materials of the ancient foundries, viz. Bp. Fell’s and 


= 
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set off to the best advantage by printing on drawing paper, and 
by choice press-work. However, in order to imitate, as much as 
may be useful, the information given by Mr. Mores, I shall insert 
at the end of this section a synopsis of all the matrices in the 
several English letter-foundries for languages requiring dca 
characters. 

“ Mr. Sirvester ANDREWws, son of Mr. Robert Andrews, 
mentioned in p. 342, founded at Oxford. Mr. Thomas James pur- 
chased both their foundries in 1733. 
~ © Mr. SKINNER. 

«Mr. HEApD’s polit ode was in St. Bartholomew’s- 
close. Whose the foundry was originally, we know not; but 

“Mr. Ropert Mitcuett, who had been servant to Mr. 
Grover, succeeded to it. He removed afterwards into Jewin- 
street ; and lived afterwards over Cripplegate; and afterwards in 


- Paul’s-alley, between Aldersgate-street and Redcross-street. His 


_ foundry was purchased, in 1739, by the late Mr. Caslon and Mr. 


John James, and divided between them. 


« Mr. Tuomas JamEs, son of the Rev. John James, Vicar of 
Basingstoke, served his apprenticeship with Mr. Robert Andrews. 


_ He entered into business for himself in the year 1710; and his 


; 


: 


foundry was begun with a set of matrices which he purchased 


that year in Holland, to which country he went for that purpose.” 


_ The account of his expedition, as given by Mores, p. 51, &c. is 


entertaining: “ Mr. James, after his return from Holland, had 
his first founding-house in Aldermanbury; from thence he re- 


“moved to Town-ditch; in both which places his business was 
» carried on upon upper floors. He at length removed to the 
| foundry in St. Bartholomew’s-close, where he continued till the 


time of his death, in 1738, accelerated by an unlucky attachment 
to a method of printing long since rejected, and at variance with 


| the improvements of latter times.” The method alluded to was 


neither more nor less than stereotyping—of which see hereafter. 
© This founding-house is an edifice disjointed from the dwelling- 


Mr. Junius’s, published in the years 1706 and 1770, specimens which are now 
to be found only in the collections of the curious, but which Mr. Rowe 
Mores, p. 82, says are *‘ no credit to that learned body,”’ and “ not so accu- 


Yate as might have been expected from an archetypographus and the curators 


of the Sheldonian.”’ 
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house; and seems to have been built for Mr. James’s own purpose. _ 
P 


The dwelling-house is an irregular rambling place, formerly in the 
occupation of Mr. Roycroft; afterwards in that of Mr. Hown- 
deslow; afterwards in that of Mr. 8. Palmer, author of » the 
General History of Printing ; and lastly, in that of the two Mr, 
James’s ; and was part of the priory of St. Bartholomew: and in 
this house wrought formerly, as a journeyman, with Mr. Palmer, 


a gentleman, well known since in the philosophical world, Dr, — 


Benj. Franklyn, of Philadelphia.” 


The Wxstons, mentioned by Ames, are supposed by Mores to. 


be the Wetsteins of Amsterdam. DUMMERS and JALLESON 


were both foreigners, and of short duration here. GEORGE | 


AnpreRToN attempted letter-founding at Birmingham. Mr. 
BANE published a small specimen in London, but retired into 


Scotland. Frenwicx, Ricuarps, and M‘Pui1au were of still 
less note ; and, with four or five others mentioned by Mr. Mores, 


were, as he humourously calls them, nullibiquarians. — 9 


Mr. Jacos Ixntve, 1730, was a printer, and the son of a | 
printer; but he applied himself to letter-cutting, and carried on a — 
foundry and printing-house together.* In the year 1734 he lived + 


in Aldersgate-street. His foundry was purchased, in 1740, by 


Mr. Joun James. He succeeded his father in 1736, and died | 


in 1772. His foundry consisted of the united foundries of 5 
- Rolij, the German : : 
“¢ Mr. Grover, the father : J 
« Mr. Thomas Grover, the son: among whose stock were the 
materials of Wynkyn de Worde : 
«« Mr. Moxon: 
« Mr. Robert Andrews, whose foundry included Mr. Moxon'al sa 
« Mr, Sylvester Audrentss his son: ; 
« Mr. Head: i 
« Mr. Robert Mitchell : } 
“ Mr, Jacob Ilive: —... | . a 


‘and of a considerable collection sides of At ae pane owners | 


~.* He was a character of much singularity, and made pretensions to Jearned | 
authorship, the secret of which is most quaintly related by Rowe Mores, p> | 
65, concluding “ that he was an expeditious compositor, though he worked 
in a night-gown, and swept his case to pye with the sleeves: he knew the | 


letters by the touch.’”’—See more of him ante p. 274, 5. 


b > 
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we can say nothing: the stock of many artists, and the labour of 
many years: a multifarious collection, and such as never before 
was, nor spits ever will again be, in the possession of a single 
hia 
It should be clearly understood that oi the time Mr. Mores 
wrote this, “ he was actually possessed of all the curious parts of 
the collection, which, after an accumulation of nearly _ three 
centuries, had centred in the late Mr. John James; a mass; 
apparently of rubbish; but in which, Mr. M. says, < virtfi was 
gratified by some original punches of Wynkyn de Worde.’”’* 

“ A desire to preserve the memory of this foundry, the most 
ancient in the kingdom, and which may now be dispersed, has 
been the cause of this little history ;” for which desire ought not 
‘we sons of the press to preserve, everlastingly, the memory of 
ROWE MORES? 

The publications of Mr. Joseph Moxon have been already . 
‘noticed as works of merit; and his authority as a theorist and 
‘instructor in the art of letter-founding, has commanded respect to 
‘the present day. His typographical publications may yield in 
extent and practical value to those of Fournier, but it should be 
remembered that the pursuits of Moxon were those of general 
‘science, while Fournier was, by birth, education, and profession, a 
letter-founder. + ; 

_ Of many of the rest no additional information can now be reco- 
vered. Their matrices have enriched the copper currency, or 
have been sunk in ‘the old stores of Messrs. Caslon and Liver- 
more’s foundry. At the commencement of the 18th century the 
‘ative talent of the founders was so little prized by the printers of 
the metropolis, that they were in the habit of importing founts 
from Holland, where types much superior were manufactured. 
The glorious works of English literature which immortalized the - 
reion of queen Anné were originally presented to the public 


. * Mr. Nichols, in his notes on Mores.—The book is not complete without 
” appendix of eight pages, written by Mr. Nichols, the printer. 
a: Peter Simon Fournier, born 1712. His letters not only embellish the 
typographical art, but his genius illustrated and enlarged it. He published, 
in 1737, a table of proportions to be observed between letters, in order to 
determine their height and relations to each other. —See his Manuel Typo- 
graphique, 2 vols..8vo. 
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through the medium of Dutch types. When we consider the © 
ereat antiquity of coinage, and of the use of seals, and the com- — 
paratively modern date of the invention of printing, no slowness — 
in the progress of art, or in perceiving the applicability of prin- 
ciples, can excite surprise ; and the printers of the present day | 
might still have been driven to the inconvenience of importation — 
had not a genius, in the person of William Caslon, arisen to rescue na 
his country from the disgrace of typographical inferiority. Fi 
Mr. Wrii1am Caston,: who: is styled: by Rowe Mores “ the na 
Corypheeus.of letter-founders,” was born in that part of the town — 
of Hales Owen, which -is situated in Shropshire: It was by mere © 
chance that he was led to take up the gauntlet, and avert from. 
England the reproach of a dependance on foreign’ genius in this 
grand arena of human skill: It may be: both amusing and in- ¥ 
structive to read the rise and progress of his professional life. He 
served a regular apprenticeship to.an engraver on gun-locks and 
barrels, and after the expiration of his term followed his trade in 
Vine-street, near the Minories... In- every ‘branch of his art his” 
ability was conspicuous, but*his early. reputation arose chiefly — 
from the dexterity and genius he evinced*in inventing and engrav- 
ing ornamental devices on the. barrels of fire-arms. He did not, — 
however, confine his ingenuity to that particular employment. to 
which he had been brought up, but was occasionally occupied in 
making tools for bookbinders and for. chasers of silver plate. 
While he was. thus engaged some of his. book-binding punches — 
were noticed for their neatness and accuracy by Mr. Watts, a 
printer of eminence, who conjectured correctly that he was 
capable of remedying the defects of the existing foundries, and 
' who, by engaging to support him; and introducing him ‘to the 
leading typographers of the day, induced him to undertake a 
new one. : ae 
Speaking of Caslon Mr. Nichols says, in his Literary Anec= 
dotes, “ In 1720, the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge — 
deemed it expedient to print, for the use of the eastern churches, 
the New Testament and Psalter in the Arabic language. Mr. 
Caslon was fixed upon to cut the fount, in his specimens of which a 


a. 
7 


he distinguished it by the name of “ English Arabic.” After he 


- 
A 


had finished the letters of this fount, he cut the letters of his own | 
name in pica roman, and placed them at the bottom of one of the 
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Arabic specimens. The name being seen by Mr. Palmer, he 
advised our artist to cut the whole fount of pica. This was 
accordingly done, and the performance exceeded the letter of the 
‘other founders of the time. But Mr. Palmer, whose circum- 
stances required credit with those whose business would have 
been hurt by Mr. Caslon’s superior execution, repented of the 
advice he had given him, and endeavoured to discourage him from 
any further progress. Mr. Caslon, being justly disgusted at such 
“treatment, applied to Mr. Bowyer, under whose inspection he cut, 
in 1722, the beautiful fount of english which was used in printing 
ee Works, and the Coptic types that were made use of for 
Dr. Wilkins’s edition of the Pentateuch. Under the further encou- 
agement of Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Bettenham, and Mr. Watts, he 
proceeded with vigour in his employment, and Mr. Bowyer was 
always acknowledged by him to be his master, from whom he 
had learnt his art.” : 
g The celebrated Mr. Bowyer took Mr. Caslon to James’s 
foundry. Caslon, before that time, had never seen any part of 
“the business, and being asked by his friend if he thought he 
i, could cut punches for types, he requested a single day to consider 
h, the matter, and then replied that he had no doubt he could. 
a Upon this answer Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Bettenham, and Mr. Watts, 
_ actuated by the most liberal zeal for the typographical honour of 
"their country, lent him five hundred pounds to begin the under- 
i taking, and he applied himself to it with an assiduity and success 
- equal to the liberality of his patrons. It is difficult to appreciate 
q the obstacles which he encountered in the commencement of his 
~ career ; at present the theory and practice of letter-founding are 
not, as in his time, an “ art and mystery,” and efficient workmen 
| ‘in every branch are easily procured ; he had not only to excel his 
- competitors in his own peculiar branch of engraving the punches, 
which to him was probably the easiest part of his task, but to 
raisé an establishment, and. cause his plans to be executed by 
‘ignorant and unpractised workmen. He had also to acquire for 
himself a knowledge of the practical and mechanical branches of 
_ the art, which require, indeed, little genius, but the most minute 
and painful attention to conduct successfully. The wishes and. 
_ expectations of his patrons were fulfilled and exceeded by his 
decided superiority over his domestic rivals and Batavian com- 
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petitors; the importation of foreign types ceased; his founts 

were, in fact, in such estimation, as to be frequently, in their 

turn, exported to the continent. Beginning early in life, attaining 

an advanced age, and engraving for himself, he had the advantage 

of completing his specimen on his own plan. For clearness and 

uniformity, for the use of the reader and student, it is doubtful 
whether it has been exceeded by any subsequent productions. — 
From 1720 to 1780 few works were printed with the types of any 
other foundry, and the editions of that interval will bear a suc-_ 
cessful comparison with. those of any period prior or subsequent 
‘for typographical regularity and general respectability of appear- 

ance. He has since been excelled in individual founts, but as a 
whole his foundry is still unrivalled ; no specimen of the present 
day which comes near to it in extent and variety, equals it in 
congruity or appears so strongly the result of one mind. 

William Caslon was no less esteemed as a good and worthy — 
member of society, than for his eminence in his art. His conduct 
to his family, his friends, and his workmen, was alike deserving 
of praise. The following particulars have been detailed by Sir 
John Hawkins. It is to be regretted that more anecdotes of so 
distinguished and excellent a character have not been preserved. 
. © Mr. Caslon (says Sir John Hawkins, in his Hist. Mus. v. 127) 
settled in Ironmonger Row, Old Street, and being a great lover of — 
music. had frequent concerts at his house, which were resorted to 
by many eminent masters ; to these he used to invite his friends, 
and those of his old acquaintance, the companions of his youth. | 
He afterwards removed to a large house in Chiswell Street, and 
had an organ in ‘his concert room, After that he had stated 
monthly concerts, which, for the convenience of his friends, that 
they might walk home in safety, when the performance was over, 
were on that Thursday of the month which was nearest the full 
moon; from which circumstance his guests were wont humour- 
ously to call themselves Luna-tics. In the intervals of the 
performance the guests refreshed themselves at a sideboard, 
which was amply furnished ; and when it was over, sitting down 
to a bottle of wine and a decanter of excellent ale of Mr. Caslon’s” 
own brewing, they concluded the evening’s entertainment with a 
song or two of Purcell’s, sung to the harpsichord, ora few catches, 
and about twelve retired.” 
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Mr. Caslon’s reputation induced his majesty to place him in 
the commission of the peace for Middlesex, which office he sus- 
tained with honour to himself and advantage to the community. 
His eldest son having attained a suitable age he took him into 
partnership, and retired to what was then called a country house, 
at Bethnal Green, where he expired Jan. 23, 1766, aged 74. 

. His foundry was first established at Helmet Row, Old Street, 
it was thence transferred to Ironmonger Row, and, ultimately, to 
Chiswell Street, where it is still conducted by a great grandson, 
of whom due mention will be made in a subsequent page. William 
Caslon appears, among his other good qualities, to have been 
a great votary of Hymen; he ventured thrice into the nuptial 
noose, but his second and third unions proved unproductive. He 
left two sons and a daughter; William, his elder, who succeeded 
him in Chiswell Street, Thomas, his younger, who was an eminent 
bookseller in Stationers’ Court, whose name appears extensively 
in the title-pages of the day, and Mary, who married, in the first 
instance, Mr. Shewell, who was in partnership with the first Mr. 
Whitbread, when his brewery was in an incipient state, and, 
secondly, Mr. Hanbey, an ironmonger of large fortune. Mrs. 
Hanbey has evinced her regard for her father and his descendants 
by bequeathing an adequate sum of money for keeping in repair 
the family vault of the Caslons, in the church-yard of St. Luke, 
Middlesex. | 

- The second possessor of the foundry was initiated in the whole 
art by his father, and its reputation while in his hands suffered no 
diminution. He married Miss Elizabeth Cartlitch, a lady of 
beauty and understanding, by whom he had two sons, William 
and Henry. Dying without a will, in 1778, his property became 
divided in equal proportions between his widow and two sons, 
but the superintendance devolved on the elder, William. The 
foundry received little augmentation in punches in the period 
between 1778 and 1793, when Mr. Caslon disposed of his share 
to his mother and sister-in-law. Mr. Henry Caslon who died in 
1788, married Miss Elizabeth Rowe.* He left one son, between 


. * The family of the Rowes is very ancient and has produced, inter alios, sir 
- Thomas Rowe, a distinguished ambassador and knight of the garter, of the 
reign of Elizabeth; sir Henry Rowe, lord mayor of London ; and Owen 
Rowe, less honourably celebrated as one of the judges, sometimes called 
regicides, of Charles I. 
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whom, and his widow, he left his share of the foundry. It will 
not appear extraordinary that a property so divided and under the 
management of two ladies, though both superior and indeed 
extraordinary women, should be unable to maintain its ground 
triumphantly against the active competition which had for some 
time existed against it. In fact, the fame of the first William 
Caslon was peculiarly disadvantageous to Mrs. Caslon, as she 
never could be persuaded that any attempt to rival him could 
possibly be successful. In October 1795 she was carried off by 
an apoplectic fit; her testamentary dispositions required the 
interposition of the lord chancellor, under whose orders the 
foundry was put up to auction in March 1799, and was bought 
by Mrs. Henry Caslon for 520/. Such was the depreciation of the 
Caslon letter-foundry, of which a third share, in 1792, sold for 
3,0002. | 
On the decease of Mrs. Caslon the management of the fini 
devolved on Mrs. Henry Caslon, who, possessing an excellent 
understanding, and being seconded by servants of zeal and ability, 
was enabled, though suffering severely under ill health, in a great 
measure to retrieve its credit. Finding the renown of William 
Caslon no longer efficacious in securing the sale of his types, she 
resolved to have new founts cut. She commenced the work of 
renovation with a new canon, double pica, and pica, having the 
good fortune to secure the services of Mr. John Isaac Drury, a 
very able engraver, since deceased. The Pica, an improve- 
ment on the style of Bodoni, was particularly admired, and 
had a most extensive sale. Finding herself, however, from the 
impaired state of her health, which suffered from pulmonary 
attacks, unable to sustain the exertions required in conducting so 
extensive a concern, she resolved, after the purchase ‘of the 
foundry, to take as an active partner Mr. Nathaniel Catherwood, 
who by his energy and knowledge of business fully Syn hee : 
expectations. 

This connection gave a new ache to the scapidiedeaal of 
the foundry, which did not cease during the lives of the partners, 
and their exertions were duly appreciated and encouraged by the 
printers. In 1808 the character of the foundry may be considered 
as completely retrieved, but the proprietors did not long live to 
enjoy their well-merited success. In 1799, Mrs. Henry Caslon 
had married Mr. Strong, a medical gentleman, who died in 1802. 
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In the Spring of 1808 she was afflicted with a serious renewal of 
her pulmonary attack, in consequence of which she was advised 
to try the effect of the air of Bristol Hotwells, which probably 
protracted her life during a twelvemonth of extreme suffering, but 
could not eradicate the fatal disease. Her fortitude and resigna- 
tion under this long, continued, and hopeless infliction, could not 
be surpassed, and were truly admirable. Her sufferings were 
terminated in March 1809, when she was buried in the cathedral 
of Bristol. The worthy and active Mr. Nathaniel Catherwood 
did not long survive his associate, being seized with a typhus 
fever which baffled the medical art: he died on the 6th of June, 
very generally regretted. 

The Caslon foundry is still upheld, both in the eminence of its 
character and in its original name, by Mr. Henry Caslon, son of 
the lady last mentioned. Until the year 1821 he was in partner- 
‘ship with Mr. John James Catherwood, brother to Mr. Nathaniel, 
the former partner in the house. The additions and varieties 
‘made within these few years to the stock of this foundry have 
been immense. Nothing that perseverance in labour and un- 
‘sparing expense could effect, either to meet the fashion and 
“evanescent whim of the day, or with the superior view of perma- 
“nent improvement, has been wanted to keep the concern up to its 
long-established eminence; and to enable it to rank high among 
‘the many able competitors of the present age. The ancient stock 
‘can never be equalled—the modern, never excelled. The part- 
nership of Caslon and Catherwood having been dissolved in 1821, 
the business was carried on by Mr. Caslon alone until 1822, when 
he admitted into partnership Mr. Martin William Livermore, 
who for many years had evinced ample talent, indefatigable zeal, 
and obliging attention, as active foreman and manager of the 
mechanical department ; and every one who had dealings with 
the Chiswell Street foundry, viewed, with myself, the connection 
with the highest satisfaction, and with a wish for the success of 
the firm of Caston and LivERMORE. . 
- On the death of Mr. Jackson (of whom see hereafter), his 
foundry was purchased by the third WiLL1aAM CAsLon, grand- 
son of the first mentioned, who had sold his share of the 
paternal foundry to his mother and sister-in-law, and removed 

2A 
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to Finsbury Square, whither he transferred Mr. Jackson’s © 
materials. Sometime afterwards Mr. Caslon removed them again — 
to Dorset Street; and his house in Finsbury Square was con- 
verted by the celebrated bookseller, Mr. Lackington, into the 
«Temple of the Muses.” 

In the hands of Mr. William Basler, Mr. Jackson’s nada 
was greatly enlarged and improved, particularly by his elegant 
collection of cast ornaments, a species of typographical decora- 
tion which he has the merit of introducing into this country. He F 
is the first letter-founder, of modern times at least, who was ‘ 
honoured with the royal appointment. His specimen of 1785— 
was very superior to any thing that had been before exhibited by — 
the English’ founders, and became the pattern for that mode of 
display. of their type which has since been adopted by most of the 
profession. . 

If his friends had not yet the ene of occasionally receiving! 
his lively salutations—of enjoying the gay, the gentlemanlike 
converse; the whim, the anecdote, and the agreeable bagatelle of | 
Wm. Caslon, aforesaid, I might be induced to amplify on these 
points: but the biography of contemporaries is rather delicatl 
ground to touch upon; and I therefore pass by with a hearty wish 
that his choice spirit may; long continue. buoyant to impart its” 
enlivening sallies. The mention, however, of one thing must not 
be omitted. Some years ago he was deprived of sight by the. 
formation of a cataract in each eye: still his musical ear furnishe 1 
the faculty of distinguishing persons whom he knew by their 
voices; and his cheerful spirits enabled him to sustain the 
calamity with a becoming temper of mind, At length, his 


friend, his tan or his widow. , 
In 1807 he relinquished business in favor of nie son, ‘he fourt 
WiutAM Caston, who had previously been in partnership with his 
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_ father, and to him we owe the greatest improvement in the art of 
_type-founding that has taken place in modern times ; namely, the 
pierced matrices for large types, which he, without impropriety, 
denominated Sans-pareil. In 1819 Mr. William Caslon, jun., 
_ disposed of his foundry to Messrs. Blake, Garnett, and Co., of 
Sheffield, whither the whole stock has been removed. Mr. 
Caslon relinquished his profession to enter into a gas-light 
concern on the north side of the metropolis, transferring to the 
Sheffield founders such a Specimen of type and flowers as will 
_ ever cause us printers to regret the loss of such a competitor for 
fame in this difficult business. The ‘premises im which this 
foundry was conducted have since been converted into a printing- 
Office. b yadeietr 

Upon comparing the books of the time of the celebrated 
William Caslon with those of the present day, it will be seen 
_ that a complete change in the shape and style of types has taken 
_ place. His founts rarely occur in modern use, but they have too 
_ frequently been superseded by others which can claim no 
~ excellence over them. In fact, the book-printing of the present 
: day is disgraced by a mixture of fat, lean, and heterogeneous 
_ types, which to the eye of taste is truly disgusting ; and it may 
_ perhaps be said with truth that a much greater improvement has 
taken ‘place in the printing of hand-bills than of books. A brief 
account of the further progress of letter-founding will be necessary 
to complete the object of this section. 
The eccentric Mr. Baskerville, of Birmingham, about the year 
4750, cut several founts on a new.and fanciful plan, which 
although they had not the good fortune to obtain the approbation 
of the printers, possessed considerable merit, and, aided by his 
excellent press-work, indicated the road to further improvement, 
| where they did not establish a permanent standard. He is 
censured by Mores for his printing and hot-pressed paper; it 
must, however, we think, be confessed by the candid observer, 
that had his letter-founding equalled his printing, his success 
would not have been doubtful. His foundry was purchased (as 
before said in page 313), for a society in Paris, by the celebrated 
M. de Beaumarchais, and it still, I believe, remains at Paris.* 

* See more of Baskerville in p. 310, ante. 
IAD 
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In 1764 Messrs. Fry and Pine began their foundry,* in which 
an imitation of Baskerville is evident. Their large letters were. 
decidedly an improvement. The foundry was carried on for some. 
years under the firm of Fry and Steele, but is now EpmuND Fry. — 
anv Son. Their Specimen of 1823 has an elegant. display and — 
great variety; among which are some very peculiar founts, as_ 
well as an ample exhibition of cast ornaments. But the pre-- 
dominance of the fat-face fashion, which ought to be eradicated — 
from every type-foundry, and left for hewers in. wood alone, is 
still apparent in this specimen. » 19s 

Mr. Josepu JACKSON. 

Mr. Tuomas CorTrERELL. } 

Mr. Jackson was born in Old Street, September 4th, 1733, and 
received his education at a school in that’ neighbourhood, the 


gift of a Mr. Fuller; whence he was apprenticed to Mr. Caslon. 
He was exceedingly tractable in the common branches of the: 
business; and had a great desire to learn the method of cutting ~ 
the punches, which is, in general, kept profoundly secret. His 
master, and his master’s father, constantly locked themselves in~ 
the place where they performed this part of the art ; and in order~ 
to accomplish his object, Jackson ‘bored a hole through the ~ 
wainscot, and was thus, at different times, able to watch them - 
through the process, and to form some idea how the whole was 
performed : and he afterwards applied himself at every oppor-- 
tunity to the finishing of a punch. When he had completed one. 
to his own: mind he presented it to his master, expecting to be : 
rewarded for his ingenuity: but the premium he received was a 
severe blow, with a threat that he should be sent to Bridewell if © 
he again made a similar attempt. This circumstance being taken 
in dudgeon, his mother bought him what tools. were necessary3_ 
and he improved himself at her house whenever he had an oppor= 
tunity. He continued to work for Mr. Caslon after he had served © 
his term of apprenticeship, until a quarrel’ arose in the foundry” 
about the price of work, which terminated in favor of the work-— 
men, who had caused a memorial.to be sent to the elder Caslon, 
* This foundry is described in Rowe Mores, as Moor’s. Moor was an 


overseer who conducted it for the partners. He was originally a white-smith 
of Birmingham. | 
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then a commissioner of the peace, and residing at Bethnal Green. 


_ However, young Jackson and Mr. Cotterell, being supposed to 


have acted as ringleaders in this affair, were discharged. 


Compelled thus to seek employment, they united their slender 
stock in a partnership, and went on prosperously till Jackson’s 


‘mother dying, he entered, in 1759, on board the Minerva frigate 


as armourer; and, in May 1761, he was removed in the same 


‘situation into the Aurora, where he was somewhat more success- 


ful, having about 40. of prize money to réceive at the peace of 
1763. On his return to London, he worked for some time under 
Mr. Cotterell, who was a private in the regiment of life-cuards; a 


situation which, in those days, was esteemed very respectable, 
and sought for by even substantial master-tradesmen. At length, 


Jackson was encouraged in a determination to adventure ‘in 


_ business for himself by two of his fellow-workmen,* who engaged 


to allow him a small pittance for subsistence,f and to supply 


money for carrying on the trade for two years. For the purpose 


= 
~ 


of carrying this arrangement into effect, a small house in Cock 
Lane was taken, and Mr. Jackson soon satisfied his partners that 


the business would be productive before the time promised. 


_ When he had pursued his labours about six months, Mr. Bowyer 


accidentally calling to inspect some of his punches (for he had no 
specimen), approved of them so much that he promised to 
employ him; adding “ My father was the means of old Mr. 


_ Caslon riding in his coach, how do you know but I may be the 
means of your doing the same?”’ A short time after this he put 


_ out a small specimen of one fount, which his former young master 
_ carried to Bethnal Green with an air of contempt. The good old 


_ justice treated it otherwise; and desired his son “ to take it home 
_ and preserve it; and whenever he went to cutting again, to look 
well at it.”—It is but justice to the third William Caslon to add, 
that he always acknowledged the abilities of J ackson : and 
though rivals in an art which requires the greatest exertions of 


ingenuity, they lived in habits of reciprocal friendship. Business 
Yapidly increasing, Mr. Jackson removed to Dorset Street for a 


_ * Mr. Robinson and Mr. Hickson, who were also privates in the Life- 
- Suards. 


+ Mr. Jackson’s salary for conducting the business under this partnership, 


Was 62/. 8s, per annum. 
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more capacious workshop. He was applied to by the late duke 
of Norfolk to make a mould to cast a hollow square. Telling the 
duke that “ he thought it practicable,” his grace observed, that 
“he had applied to all the skilful mechanics of London, Mr. 
Caslon not excepted, who declared it impossible.” He soon 
convinced the duke of his abilities: for in the course of three 
months he produced what his grace had been years in search of; 
and was ever after held in great estimation by the duke, who 
considered him the first mechanic in the kingdom. In 1784 he 
married the widow of Mr. Pasham, a printer, which materially 
assisted him in the means of carrying on business. In 1790 his 
foundry was destroyed by fire, and his moulds and matrices much 
damaged. He felt this calamity so severely as never to recover ~ 
his health, or his usual energies for business. The foundry was 
rebuilt; but the chief materials above-named were not wholly 
restored (though much had-been done towards it) at the time of 
his death. He died of a scarlet fever, January 14th, 1792, — 
having survived his second wife but a few months. 

To particularize the articles of his foundry which were most 
reputed for their excellence, when all were highly meritorious, 
would be a boundless task. Let it suffice to mention, as matters 
of difficulty and curiosity, the fac-simile types which he cut for 
the Doomsday-book; and an Alexandrian Greek, under. the direc- 
tion of Dr. Woide, upon which the New Testament was printed. 
The matrices were afterwards deposited in the British Museum. 
In 1812 the Rev. H. H. Baber, published the Book of Psalms 5 _ 
and the three volumes containing the Old Testament are now, by = 
the liberality of parliament, in the course of completion under the | 
same laborious attention of Mr. Baber, at the press of Mr. Richard 
Taylor, whose success in executing the former volume is the 
best pledge that this truly national work will reflect high credit 
upon our profession, as well as upon’ the learned editor.—[See — 
Synopsis.| Another Alexandrian Greek, under the direction of 
Dr. Kipling, for the University of Cambridge—and a Nagri, — 
directed by captain Kirkpatric, for the East India Company, are 
also to be reckoned among the evidences of this artist’s superior 
merits. It would be culpable to omit some mention of the 
types which Mr. Jackson cut for the splendid edition of the 
Bible, published by Mr. Macklin, which certainly exhibited a 
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pattern of the most perfect symmetry to which the-art had at that 
time arrived. Mr. Figgins also claims the honour of having cut 
the two-line english fount for this work. Both are right; but 
some explanation is requisite. I have made the necessary 
inquiries, and believe the following to be the true state of the rival 
claims: the first part of Macklin’s Bible was printed with a fount 
of two-line english which Mr. Jackson cut for Mr. Bensley, about 
the year 1789. When Mr. Bensley had proceeded some way in 
the work, he ‘wished to renew the fount: but not choosing to 
purchase it of the then possessor of Mr. Jackson’s matrices, he 
applied to Mr. Figgins to cut a fount to correspond with that he 
had begun upon. Mr. Figgins undertook the task; and the fount, 
which was a perfect imitation of the other, was put into use to 
begin * Deuteronomy,” about the year 1793. Mr. Jackson was, 
in every sense of the word, a master of his art; of which there was 
_ no branch wherein he could not at least equal in excellence and 
expedition the best journeyman in the trade. 

' Mr. CoTrEeReELL, from the time he was left to himself by Mr. 
Jackson, continued to increase his founts as low as brevier. But 
he also cut some founts of dimensions which till then were 
unknown; and which Mr. Mores calls “ proscription, or posting 
letter, of great bulk and dimension, as high as to the measure of 
12 lines of pica!” What would these founders think of posters of 
the present day, when a single letter, Q, is made to fill a whole 
broad-sheet for a lottery-puff ? 

Mr. ViNcENT FIGGINs was apprentice ‘8 Mr. Jackson. He 
was bound in 1782; and served him as apprentice and jour- 
neyman till his death in 1792, having, for the three preceding 
years, had the entire management of the concern. Of this candi- 
date for public favor as a letter-founder, Mr. Nichols, in his 
Anecdotes, ii, 361, says, “ With an ample portion of his kind 
instructor’s reputation, he inherits a considerable share of his 
talents and industry ; and has distinguished himself by the many 
beautiful “pas he has produced; and particularly of 
Oriental types.” On the death of Mr. Jackson, he failed in 
‘succeeding to his foundry and materials, by not bidding more 
than he conscientiously thought they were worth; or than he 
should be enabled to pay. But his character had long been 
observed by Mr. John Nichols, who, for many years, was the 
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intimate friend of Mr. Jackson. Under his auspices Mr. Figgins 
was encouraged to rear a foundry for his own name. A large 
order (two founts, great primer and pica, of each 2,000lb., even 
before he had produced a single specimen) gave the young 
adventurer the best heart to proceed: neither did his liberal 
patron suffer him to want the sinews of trade as long as such 
assistance was required.* The patronage also of the delegates of 
the Oxford University press; and the type on which Mr. 
Bensley printed those two splendid works, Bowyer’s History of 
England, and Macklin’s Bible,+ established Mr. Figgins in all the 
reputation he could desire; and he has never since ceased in his 
efforts to make this foundry one of the most complete in England. 
No foundry existing is better stocked with matrices for those 
extraneous sorts which are cut more with a view to accommoda- 
tion than profit: such as, astronomical, geometrical, algebraical, 
physical, genealogical, and arithmetical sorts: and I feel it 
particularly incumbent on me to add that, as his specimen bears 
equal rank with any for the number and beauty of its founts ; so 
he has strayed less into the folly of fat-faced, preposterous 
disproportions, than either Thorne, Fry, or Caslon. I consider his 
five-line pica german-text, a typographic curiosity. 

Mr. Rosert Tuorne.—The extremely bold and fat laste! 
now prevalent in job-printing, owes its introduction principally to 
Mr. Thorne, a spirited and successful letter-founder, recently — 
deceased. Mr. Thorne served his time under Mr. Cotterell before- 
mentioned. His foundry in Fann Street, Goswell Street, has 
been purchased by Mr. Toorowcoop. 

Mr. Witit1am Martin, brother of Mr. Thohext Martin, of 
Birmingham, who served his time with Baskerville, being _pa- 
tronized by Mr. Bulmer, of the Shakespeare printing-office, began, 
about 1790, a foundry in Duke Street, St. James’s. A decided 
imitation of Baskerville is visible in his romans and italics, bug 


* Itisa : adenlar coincidence that the three eminent printers, successive 
proprietors of the same concern, should be the patrons of three foundries 
which have so eminently flourished : namely, the first Mr. Bowyer was the 
patron of the first Mr. Caslon ; the second Mr. Bowyer, of Mr. Jackson, who 
served his apprenticeship to Mr. Caslon; and Mr, John Nichols, of Mr. 
Figgins, who, as just before-stated, served his time to Mr. Jackson. 

+ See preceding page. | 
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his greeks and orientals formed the most valuable part of his col- 
lection. His foundry, in 1817, was united to the Caslon. 

“To complete the list of London letter-founders, we must add 
the names of Mr. Barron, of Stanhope Street, Clare Market; of 
Messrs. PoucHEE and JENNINGS, Great Wild Street, Lincoln’s- 
Inn Fields; of Mr. Austin, of Worship Street; and of Mr. 
HueuEs, a very able engraver, lately in partnership with Mr. 
Thorne; and who is commencing a foundry in Dean Street, 
Fetter Lane. . | 

Mr. Barron was early initiated in mechanical science by Mr. 
Maudsley the engineer; he was formerly in partnership with Mr. 
Harvey, an engraver; by whom his founts were principally cut. 
‘Mr. Austin engraved the founts of Messrs. Stevenson’s unsuc- 
cessful foundry ; and has since executed most of those of Messrs. 
Wilson, of Glasgow ; and of Mr. Miller, Edinburgh. 

_ I should probably be thought guilty of injustice, and certainly 
‘not be emulating the impartial correctness of Mores, were I to” 
omit the names of Messrs. Brown, Lench, Heaphy, Simmons, and 
Black, as separate and distinct London letter-founders. I have 
also reason to believe that, some years ago, the foundry of Mac 
Phial, which Mores has commemorated by a most humorous 
paragraph, was carried on either by the same individual, or a 
descendant; but it continues to be screened from observation by 
the same cloud which obscured it from the ee of that 
| illustrious typographical historian. 

- Messrs. Bower, Bacon, and Bower of Sheffield ; Messrs. Blake, 
erictt, and Co., of the same place, who purchased the foundry. 
of Mr. William Caslon, junior ;* and Mr. Bessemer of Charlton, 
near Hitchen, Hertfordshire, complete the list of provincial letter- 
founders in England. 


Messrs. Witson, of Glasgow, have long ranked as eminent 
letter-founders, having not only enjoyed a monopoly of favour for 
many years in the sister kingdom; but by the durable quality of 
their metal—the excellent finish of their type—and the advan- 
tageous terms which, from the comparative cheapness of living, 
and the low rate of wages to journeymen in Scotland, they have 
been enabled to offer, most of the principal printers in London 


* See p. 353. 
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have been induced to supply themselves with a considerable 
portion of their chief working founts from this foundry ; the letter — 
being delivered and the old metal taken in return, without the — 
least charge or expense on the score of carriage. The necessary 
materials having been kindly. and readily contributed by the — 
present Messrs. Wilson, the son and grandson of the worthy — 
professor, I'am happy in being able to give, as well a portrait, as a ® 
short memoir, of the FATHER of ScoTcH letter-founders. “Oe fi 
Mr. ALEXANDER WILtson was born at St. Andrew’s, in Fife-_ 
shire, in 1714. Being designed for the medical profession, and : 
having consequently received a liberal education, he left Scotland — 
for London in the year 1737, in order to seek for employment. — 
Soon after his arrival in the British metropolis he engaged himself 
with a surgeon and apothecary of good character, who was a 
native of France. He had the entire charge of the shop, and also 
the care of some of the patients, for which services he received a 
small annual salary, besides his board and lodging in the house. | 
After having been in this situation about twelve months, Mr. 
David Gregory, professor of mathematics at St. Andrew’s, being in- 
London, introduced him to Dr. Charles Stewart, physician to his 
grace, Archibald, duke of Argyle, then lord Isla, Dr. Stewar a 
received him with great kindnéss, and took an early opportunity of ‘ 
making him known to lord Isla, who was pleased very soon to 
bestow. upon him marks of his attention and favour. In his 
interviews with this nobleman Mr. Wilson had his curiosity much 
gratified by the valuable astronomical and physical apparatus’ of 
his lordship, to which he had occasionally access. Mr. Wilso a 
on the other hand, was able to contribute, in some degree, to the 
amusements of his patron, by constructing for him, and certain of 
his friends, thermometers of different kinds, with more perfection 
and elegance than had at that time been common in Londo a. 
Nearly eighteen months elapsed in this way, during which time. he 
conciliated the esteem of his employer by a faithful discharge ot 
whatever business was committed to his care: and in i a " 
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ment at the lot which had then fallen to him; and throughout his 
whole life he was particularly distinguished for a like serenity of 
temper and felicity of disposition. pe: 
- While he was thus passing his time in a manner which he con- 
sidered comfortable for one at his first entrance upon the world, a 
circumstance accidentally occurred which gave a new direction to 
his genius, and which, in the end, led to an entire change of his 
profession. This was a chance visit made one day to a letter- 
foundry with a friend who wanted to purchase some printing- 
types. Having seen the implements and common operations of the 
workmen usually shown to strangers, he was much captivated by 
the curious contrivances made use of in prosecuting that art. 
Shortly afterwards, when reflecting upon what had been shown 
him in the letter-foundry, he was led to imagine that a certain 
great improvement in the process might be effected ; and of a kind, 
too, that, if successfully accomplished, promised to reward the 
‘inventor with considerable emolument. He presently imparted his 
ideas upon the subject to a friend named Barn, who had also come 
from St. Andrew’s; and who possessed a considerable share of 
ingenuity, constancy, and enterprize. The consequence of this 
was, the resolution of both these young adventurers to relinquish, 
as soon as it could be done with propriety, all other pursuits, and 
to unite their exertions in prosecuting the business of letter- 
founding according to the plan which had been contemplated with 
a view to improvements. After some further deliberation Mr. 
Wilson waited upon his patron, lord Isla, to whom he communicated 
his views, and the design of embarking in this new scheme ; and 
derived much satisfaction from his lordship’s entire approbation 
and best wishes for its success. | 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bain then became partners in the project ; 
and, having taken convenient apartments, applied with great assi- 
duity to the different preparatory steps of the business. At an 
early stage they had proofs of difficulties to an extent which had 
not been anticipated; and which, had their magnitude been fore- 
seen, would probably have altogether deterred them from their 
attempt. But although they found their task grow more and 
more arduous as their experience improved, it may yet be men- 
tioned, as a fact which bespeaks singular probity of mind, that 
they never once attempted to gain any insight whatever through 
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the means of workmen employed in any of the London foundries, 
some of whom they understood could have proved of considerable 
service to them. During their experiments. they found their 
residence in London attended with an unavoidable expense, which 
they perceived could not be much longer supported without 
turning their industry to some account by opening a foundry, and 
bringing their productions to market. Under these circumstances 
they determined upon returning to Mr. Wilson’s native city to 
bring their experiments to a finish ; and whither without loss of 
time they repaired, continuing to prosecute their objects at a much 
less expense, and much better circumstanced as to convenience. 
Thus, Mr. Wilson, after an absence of little more than two years, 
Band himself again among his friends at St. Andrew’s : and it will 
be no great reflection upon his ingenuity to mention that the 
scheme of improvement which originally determined him and his 
partner to attempt letter-founding, became, at length, every day 
less hopeful, until it finally baffled all their endeavours. - - a 
They, however, having thus engaged in a new business, and 
having acquired some little experience in the art (in spite of their 
unsuccessful effort in the accomplishment of their first plan), went 
_ on with a desire of establishing letter-founding in Scotland; and, 
relinquishing altogether the idea of going upon the new invention, 
they set about to pursue the ordinary mode of preparing the types. 
In their attempt to prosecute this speculation, they found them 
selves in a more sure, though still in a difficult track, and in which 
they had no guide whatever but their own talent of mvention and 
mechanical ability : and it was by the aid of these that they carried 
things forward until, at length, they were enabled to cast a few 
founts of Roman and Italic characters; after which they hired 
some workmen whom they instructed in the necessary operations 5 
and at last opened their infant wants at St. Andrew’s, in 
the year 1742. “ 
Most of the printers in Scotland shan, scale? at td 
and Glasgow ; and their ereat distance from the London letter- 
foundries having subjected them to great inconveniences, they 
had an interest in encouraging the manufacturing of types 
brought so immediately within their reach. The liberal orders of 
their typographical countrymen soon showed Messrs. Wilson and 
Bain that they were engaged in a regular business, the profits of 
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which satisfied their moderate views; and under such encourage- 
ment they continued their exertions so as to enable them to 
supply a greater variety of founts. Thus employed, they had 
lived at St. Andrew’s about two years, when the increasing 
demand for their types, and the prospect of extending their sales 
40 Ireland and North America, induced them, in 1744, to remove 
to CAMLACHIE, a small village, about a mile eastward of the city 
of GLASGow. . : : | 2 

- The immediate co-partnership between Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Bain continued from their first outset in attempting letter-found- 
ing, as before described, until the Autumn of 1747,.when it was 
resolved that, in order to enable them to extend their connexions 
in Ireland, one of the partners should settle at Dublin. Another 
change of the place of residence was thus, on the part of one of 
them, rendered necessary to’ carry their purpose into effect ; and 
‘it was agreed that the cast of a die should determine which of the 
‘two should remove. The chance having been put to the issue, it 
fell to the lot of Mr. Wilson still to remain in Scotland. About 
two years after this separation the partnership was totally dis- 
solved by mutual consent, and Mr. Wilson, although strongly 
‘solicited to settle elsewhere, preferred his situation in the West 
of Scotland to any other which presented itself. | 

_~ During his residence at Camlachie he had contracted habits of 
intimacy and friendship with some of the most respectable imha- 
bitants and eminent characters in that quarter, among whom may 
be particularly reckoned the professors of the University of 
Glasgow, and Messrs. Robert and Andrew Foulis, the university — 
‘printers. The growing reputation of the University Press, con- 
ducted by these latter gentlemen, afforded more and more scope 
‘to Mr. Wilson to exercise his abilities in supplying their types ; 
and being now left entirely to follow his own judgment and taste, 
his talents as an artist in the line to which he had become devoted, 
became every year more conspicuous. When the design was 
formed, by the gentlemen: of the University, together with the 
Messrs. Foulis, to print splendid editions of the Greek classics, 
Mr. Wilson, with great alacrity, undertook to execute new types,» 
after a model highly improved. This he accomplished, at an’ 
expense of timeand labour which could not be recompensed. by 
any profits arising from the sale of the types themselves. Such 
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disinterested zeal for the honour of the University Press was, how- 
ever, upon this occasion, so well understood as to induce the 
University, in the preface to the folio Homer, to mention Mr, 
Wilson in terms as honourable to him as they had been Justly 
merited. 

In 1760 Mr, Wilson was honoured with the appointment of 
the practical astronomy professorship in the University of Glas- 
gow; about two years after which the foundry was removed into 
the more immediate vicinity of the college. After the appoint- 
ment of Mr. W. to the astronomical chair, the further enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the foundry devolved upon his two 
eldest sons, and he lived to witness its rise, under their manage- 
ment, to the highest reputation. t. 

It is but justice to add that the Glasgow foundry of Messrs. 
Wilson has kept full pace with every real improvement of the 
London foundries ; indeed, so closely has this rivalry been con- 
tested, that some of their founts have even served, in their turn, 
as models for imitation. It has, however, of late, experienced a 
formidable rival in 

Mr. Mituar, of Edinburgh, type-founder to his majesty for : 
Scotland, whose letter so much resembles that of Messrs. Wilson 
as to require minute inspection to distinguish the one from the 
other. The success of Mr. Millar has, in its turn, raised him a 
competitor in the person of | 

Mr. Marrnewson, who has commenced a foundry at Baie 
burgh. ~h, 


Properties and Shapes of Types. ; } 

In the early ages of printing, the uniform character used was 
an imitation of the old Gothic, or German, from which our old 
English, or Black, was afterwards formed,—a character which is | 
now obsolete in the west of Europe, except for the purpose of 
reprinting old works in fac-simile, or for increasing variety in the 
display of titles, placards, &c. but it still merits our veneration 
when preserved pure from fanciful and ridiculous distortions, as 
the character in which our immortal Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, 
Faques, &c. &c. first exercised the art. In Germany, and the | 
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‘states and kingdoms which lie round the Baltic, works for ordinary 
use are still printed in type of this description, or which we call 
German text. The “ Printer’s Manual,” printed at Leipsic in 
1791, is in this type; having Roman for quotations, Italic for 
names—a larger face on the same body of German, and some- 


_ times that larger size hair-spaced in even the lower-case letters, 


except where the double letters occur, thus, Schoiffer, for par- 
ticular passages: but even in those nations many works are 
printed in their own language with roman letters. The probable 
reason why the Germans, and those who patronize the Gothic 
characters, have not altogether rejected them for the roman, may 
have been owing to their apprehensions of sharing the fate of the 
primitive printers, who suffered greatly in their attempt, from the 
dislike the learned then showed to works which had been printed 
in that.character, and were compelled to return to their old mode 
of using the gothic.. The same reason may be assigned why the 


_ Dutch still adhere to the black letter, in printing their books of 


devotion and religious treatises, while they make use of the roman 


in their curious and learned works. 


_ In 1465 a work called “ Lactantius’s Institutes” was printed 
in Monasterio Sublacens: Subbiaco, in the kingdom of Naples, in a 


_ kind of semi-gothic of great elegance, approaching towards the 
‘subsequent improvement ;* but who the printer was is unknown. 


_ In 1467 the Italian printers cast Greek types; and, in 1480, 


the Hebrew character was cast in types at Saccino, in the 
) duchy of Milan. About the end of the sixteenth century the 
Vv atican and Paris printers introduced the Syriac, Arabian, Per- 
| sian, Armenian, Coptic or Egyptian characters, which, with 
' Chinese, Indian, and several other Oriental types, have been 
, improved and published by the printers in London. 


In 1467, the first printers who settled at Rome, Conrad 


| ‘Sweynheim and Arnold Pannartz,} printed an edition of CrcERo’s 


| * Nichols, Orig. 101, &c. 

| + They were Germans, and like many of US of the present day, appear to 
» haye printed much more,than they could find purchasers for. After having 
) printed, in six or seven years at most, a great number of very beautiful and 
. correct editions, these ingenious printers were reduced to the most necessitous 
) circumstances. . Their learned patron, the bishop of Aleria, who was the 
» author of a beautiful edition of Aulus Gellius, which they printed in 1469, 
) presented a petition to Pope Sextus IV. in 1471, in behalf of “ these worthy 
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 Epistola Familiares” in a type which they call Roman, in 
honour of that city, and established that kind of type, which, 
although somewhat altered; by subsequent improvement, in mathe- : 
matical symmetry, is the Roman of the present day. The paper 
and types of Sweynheim and Pannartz are both excellent. The 
ereat singularity of the latter was, that they did not place the 
dot or tittle over the i; and at the end of words they is the 
long s. : 
The Germans and ier crifedenttbs aifer from us in calling 
those letters Antiqua, which we, as well as the French, and other _ 
nations, term Roman; an inquiry into the cause of this. distinction — 
can be of small importance, further than it might prove @ desire — 
in the Germans to deprive the ancient Romans of the merit of 
forming those letters. i 
That good Roman makes the best figure in a specimen of typo . 
graphy, cannot be disputed ; and this superiority 1s greatly m= 
proved by the founders of the present day. A printer, in his | 
choice of type, should not only attend to the cut of the letter, 
but also observe that its shape be perfectly proportionate, and that _ 
it lines or ranges with accuracy. The ingenious Mr. Moxon says 
“ that the Roman letters were originally intended to be made to 
consist of circles, arcs of circles, and straight lines; and cha 
therefore, those letters that have these figures either entire or else — 
properly mixt, so as the course and progress of the pen pairks best 
admit, may deserve the name of true shape.” | - 
By attending to the above mathematical rules, the letter-cutter 


and industrious printers,” in which he represents their great merit and misery 
in the most pathetic terms, and declares their readiness to part with their 
whole stock for subsistence. ‘‘ We were the first of the Germans,” say they, 
<‘ who introduced this art, with vast labour and cost, into your holiness’s 
territories, and encouraged, by our example, other printers to do the same. 
If you peruse the catalogue of the works printed by us, you will admire how 
and where we could procure a sufficient quantity of paper, or even rags, for 
such a number of volumes. The total of these books amounts to 12,475; @ 
prodigious heap, and intolerable to us, your holiness’s printers, by reason of — 
those unsold. We are no longer able to bear the great expense of house- 
keeping for want of buyers, of which there cannot be a more flagrant proof 
{han that our house, though otherwise spacious enough, is full of. quiré= 
books, but void of every necessary of life.’—This is probably the’ first 3 
mention we ‘can find of guire-books : but, alas ! the quire-stock of 1824 is rrr 
much akin to that of three centuries and a half since. 
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may produce Roman characters of such harmony, grace, and 
symmetry, as will please the eye in reading, and, by having their 
_ fine strokes and swells blended together in due proportion, will 
- excite admiration in those who may take the pains of comparing 
_ the smaller with the larger-sized letters.* 

It is equally important that the types should have a deep face, 
: sich will depend upon the depth of the punches, and their 
hollows being in proportion to the width of the respective letters, 
and likewise that the punches be sunk deep into the matrices ; for 
| should there be a defect in this respect, the type will prove un- 
_ profitable to the purchaser. Some letters are more liable to lose 
their appearance than others, from containing finer strokes, or 
_ from their being more generally used, as the a, e, t, &c. or the 
- kerned letters, as f,j}, &c. The necessity of re-casting such sorts 
must be obvious, for by so doing a fount may be continued 
; serviceable, where it was thought to be generally defective, when, 
¢ in fact, the blemish rested solely with those particular sorts. 


* The above opinion of Moxon, with the paragraph which is added to it, 
_as in Mr. Stower’s grammar, are not here inserted with quite an assentive opi- . 
nion. Although every praise is due to the ingenuity of Mr. Moxon, as well 
as to his mathematical and mechanical abilities,~-although I am quite ready 
to grant that “fine. strokes and swells blended together in due proportion, 
excite admiration,” yet am I not quite so. ready to allow that ‘ harmony, 
"grace and symmetry,’ are the result of Moxon’s application of mathematics 
‘to letter-making, as attempted in his Regule Trium Ordinum Literarum 
“Typographicarum. That “ Roman letters,”? as the extract says, “ are made 
to consist of circles, arcs of circles, and straight lines,’’ is, indeed, very 
true; and so far they may'be denominated mathematical combinations; and 
also, these self-same curves and straight lines serve to make up Roman 
letters, the Italics and the Blacks, and supply the elements of every letter 
of every variety, however outre; and, in short, that every formation in 
the whole range of the ugly and the beautiful throughout art and nature, 
fis thus far mathematicull) y composed. But it would be the greatest of 
absurdities to entertain an opinion that all things which partake of curves’ 
and straight lines will submit to analysis, and be thus reducible to mathe- 
‘matical rules of formation. The perfection of beauty in letters, like the 
perfection. of beauty in features, must depend, then, on the well-pro- 
portioned adaptation of all the parts to one another, so as to satisfy, 
when presented as a yuole, the eye that has been accustomed to coropare 
the beautiful with the’ more beautiful, until ideas of the truly tasteful, 
upon which the judgment must be founded, have undergone a _ thorough 
refining, | pans 
rel: 
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_ The quality of the metal of which type is composed demands of 
the printer particular attention. This is, however, dependant 
entirely upon the discretion of the founders, and a considerable 
difference prevails among them, often to the detriment of the 
printer, to whom it is a matter of great importance that his type 
should repay him ample interest for its immense expense. Some 
of the best judges in our profession have been of opinion that 
more attention has been paid to the interest of the printer, in this 
respect, by the letter-founders in Scotland, than has been done 
by those of the metropolis ; and I cannot help partially joining in 
the opinion, although I think other causes contribute to the 
greater durability of the Scotch founts than what merely belong 
to the quality (that is, greater hardness united with toughness) of 


the metal. The founders of Glasgow and. Edinburgh have adhered, 


in the cutting of their type, to the mode practised by the earlier 
artists, in considering a due strength of footing, as necessary to 
be given to the ceriphs. When the London founders introduced 
the extreme of sharp lines at the bottom of their type, in imita- 
tion of the French, their finely-printed Latin specimens exhibited 
a beautifully regular appearance, or lining, like an exceedingly fine — 
rule along the line of type; and the founts, when first put into 
use, for fine work, had a good effect; but the beauty soon 
vanished. A little wear broke off the finer parts, and the letter 
exhibited nothing but its stronger stems standing on stumps in 
lieu of feet. In order to give some exemplification of this differ- 
ence, let me exhibit two letters upon a large scale of both 
fashions :— * | 


H 


In the one will be seen a strength gradually decreasing that would 
prevent any part but the finest extremity from breaking off: in the 
other there is nothing to prevent the whole of the fine stroke from 
going at once by the least pressure or wear ; and their liability to 
be thus injured has been increased by the fine lines being made 
as perpendicular as possible for some depth, instead of being 
slanted off to a broader base, and thus made more secure against 
the resistance of pressure: 
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We shall refer again to Mr. Moxon, who has particularized the 
quantity of each sort of metal he made use of in his composition 
for type. “ For 28lbs. of [type] metal, it required 25lbs. of lead, 
mixed with 3lbs. of iron and antimony melted together.” 

In Germany, steel, iron, copper, brass, tin, and lead, are incor- 
porated with each other by means of antimony ; and. the quality 
of this metal is such, if properly prepared, that it will not bend, 
but break like glass; itis harder than tin and lead, something 
softer than copper, and melts sooner than lead. How the metal 
is prepared in Holland is not precisely known; but there is suffi- 
cient reason to suppose that it differs from both the German and 
the English. 

In the choice of type, as before-mentioned, attention should be 
paid to its ranging, or standing even in line, as perfection, in this 
particular, will generally take off the effect of an ill-shaped face ; 
but it is difficult to determine which of the two defects is the 
most unpleasant to the eye. The letters should also stand 
parallel; that is, they must neither get in nor drive out at the 
head or foot; a fault which cannot be too much reprobated, and 
is not to be remedied but by re-dressing [Qu. re-casting ?] the 
whole fount. Each letter should bear its due proportion, as to 
thickness; for it sometimes happens that a fount will be cast so 
unequal that some of the letters appear with a full face, and others 
with a thin one. 

In ordering a fount of letter, care should be taken that the nick 
be made to vary from thatrof any other fount of the same body 
in the same house; and also to have the nick of considerable depth, 
as advantageous to the compositor, from its more readily catching 
the eye than a shallow one, and, consequently, greatly assisting 
him in the business of composing. 


Of Itahe Letter. 


Irauic letters owe their invention to Aldus Manutius, by birth a 
Roman, and who, in the year 1490, erected a printing-office in 
Venice, where he introduced the Roman types of a neater cut, 
and invented that beautiful letter which we and most of the 
Hhations in Europe know by the name of Italic, though some 

. 2B 2 
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German writers and their followers have attempted to call it the 
cursive, to obliterate the memory of its’ original descent. Aldus 
invented this sort of letter in order to accomplish the design he 
had conceived of executing a collection of all the best works in a 
smaller form (in 8vo.) than was at that time in use, the first idea 
‘of which, we are assured, was given to him by Petrarch’s writing ; 
and he employed Francisco di Bologna, an able engraver, who had 
engraven all the other characters of his printing-office, to execute 
this, for sometime called, after the name of its inventor, Aldine; 
‘Aldus obtained several privileges for the exclusive use of this 
Italic type from the senate of Venice, as well as the pontiffs, 
Alexander VI, Fabius II, and Leo X.—See Horne, 242: see, also, 
further notice of Aldus in note to poem, p. 301. 

Italic was originally designed to distinguish such parts of a 
book as might be said not strictly to belong to the body of the 
work, as prefaces, introductions, extracts, annotations, &c. all of 
_ which it was the custom formerly to print in Italics, so that at 
least two-fifths of a work appeared in that character. 

- In the present age it is used more sparingly, the necessity being 
supplied by the more elegant mode of introducing extracts within 
inverted commas, and poetry and annotations in a smaller-sized 
type. It is of service often in the displaying a title-page, or 
distinguishing the head or subject-matter of a chapter from the 
chapter itself; but it is mostly used in spelling-books, grammars, 
dictionaries, &c. to distinguish more readily to the learner the 
different languages or parts of speech.” 3 

It is greatly to be wished that the use of Italic could be 
governed by some rules. And here may we be allowed to recom- 
mend to those authors, who appear so solicitous, by their frequent 
introduction of Italic, that the beauty and essence of their writings — 
should not be lost, to trust a little more to the discernment and 
understanding of their readers. Blair, in his Belles Lettres, — 
justly observes, that crowding all the pages of a book with Italic 
characters, is just the same with using no such distinction at all. 
It also very materially retards the progress of the compositor, 
who has the trouble of repeatedly moving from one case to.another. 

Not only does Italic:confuse the reader, but it destroys, in a 
great degree, the beauty of printing, because the bold face of the 
Roman suffers by being contrasted with the fine strokes of the 
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Italic; that symmetry is destroyed which it is so necessary and 
desirable to preserve, the position of the Roman being perpendi- 
cular, and that of the Italic, oblique. Nor can we discover for 
what purpose it was at first introduced into the body of a-work, in 
names. of persons, places, dates, &c. unless that might have 
been thought an elegance, which the better judgment of the 18th 
century, considers otherwise.* A comparison of the agreeable 
appearance of a page in which no Italic words are seen 
straggling, with one in which the pleasing regularity of the 
Roman print is here and there broken in upon by the intrusions 
of a discordant type, will be at once sufficient to persuade 
authors to dispense, as far as possible, with the custom of 
mingling Italic with Roman in their works, especially when it is 
desirable to have the print, as perfectly as may be, harmonize. 
Let it not be imagined, from what has been said, that we enter 
our protest against the necessity of Italic in every instance ; its 
utility must be allowed in critical and satirical works, &c. where 
the sense requires a distinguishing mark on a particular word or 


* To give an instance of the ridiculous degree of precision to which this 
was carried (as also the equally absurd fashion of using a capital to every word 
which could possibly be deemed a substantive) a question and answer from 
Nelson’s Fasts and Festivals (8vo. edition) will suffice :— 

Q. What was the Form of St. Andrew’s Cross ? 

A. The Instrument of his Martyrdom is commonly said to have been 
something peculiar in the Form of the letter X, being a Cross decussate, 
two Pieces of Timber crossing each other in the Middle: And hence 
known by the Name of St. Andrew’s Cross. 

It will be seen that there has been no want of method in this arrangement. 
1. The Questions to be Italic.the answers Roman; but the Q. and the A. to 
be reversed, viz. the Q. to be Roman for the Italic, and the A. to be Italic for 
the Roman. 2. All substantives to be capitaled ; all noun-substantives to be — 
Italic in the Roman part, and Roman in the Italic part, this not to extend to 
the sign of the genitive case, as the letter s is to be the reverse. Also par- 
ticular words to be distinguished contrarywise.—The labour to a compositor, 

and. also the reader, on such a work as this, will be little short of that 

_Tequired upon a work of which he understands. not a single word, and the 
_ book, when printed, exhibits a motley appearance of Roman and. Italic, 
capitals and lower-case, till those who are not sufficient judges of typography 
to know the cause, wonder why the page is so confused and tiresome to the 
eye. 


x 
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subject: we would wish to be understood as arguing not against 
the use of Italic, but the abuse of it. 

Italic, if justly formed, discovers a peculiar delicacy, and 
requires considerable mathematical nicety in the letter-cutter to 
keep the slopings within the degree requisite for each body. But 
this is not always attended to, and a want of uniformity is too often 
observed in the angular position of various letters of the same 
* fount, particularly the capitals. 


Script. 


Wiruin the last three or four years very great improvements 
have been made in script types.* Those of the third William 
Caslon and Jackson are clumsy imitations of a kind of writing 
between set and running hand, and have very little merit, either 
in the contrivance or execution. Some that have been subse- 
quently produced are superior ; but being cast upon the common 
parallelogram moulds, and the junctions being in the centres of 
the fine or up-strokes, are wholly deficient in freedom and correct- 
ness. For the recent advances towards a more perfect imitation 
of fine penmanship we are indebted to our Gallic neighbours, who 
have, in this instance, maintained their character for originality of — 
invention. M. Firmin Didot has the merit of having invented or 
introduced a mould of a peculiar form, and I am indebted to 
a scientific friend for the following geometrical description. — 
The figure is formed of two unequal parallelograms, of which 
the angles and two of the sides are equal. The parallelograms : 
are joined, but not centrally, and in such a manner that their 
sides, produced, are parallel; that part of the side common 


* Of Scripts, though in former times called Cursive, the observation of 
Rowe Mores will still apply. He says (p. 33) “‘ The cursorial is a flimsy 
type, imitating a pseudo-Italian hand-writing, and fitted for ladies and beaux- 
candidates for fair places donative, who court a plattin to save unnecessary — 
trouble, and to conceal their management of a pen.”” This purpose is likely — 
to be still better effected by the modern invention of lithographic circulars, by — 
which they can really display and send fac-similes of their hand-writing to 
the world.at large, if they happen to be able to manage a pen dexterously; — 
and if not, scribes may be borrowed to suit their purpose. 
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to both parallelograms being omitted. Thus every letter locks in 
with its neighbour, without which contrivance it would be impos- 
sible to compose in lines, or justify in the composing stick. 
Indeed, to effect this, and to: form a square at each end of the line, 
another sort of spaces must be made, which are therefore called 
“ line-beginnings,” “‘ line-endings,” they are thus 

formed, so that a spaced word, when cut longitudinally, Lf | 


would show the following: section i 


‘ 


DAMM 


Still a great obstacle in bringing even these types into general use 
has been, the difficulty of teaching the compositor all the necessary 
variations and combinations of character ; as some of the characters, 
the r for instance, have eight variations, besides those in which 
the same letter may be used as a double, or logotype. Towards 
an attempt at this, I devised a method by which a pair of common 
cases might be easily converted into script cases, by certain divi- 
sions of the boxes with reglet, rule, &c. but I afterwards found it 
necessary to oblige the compositor to study the combinations 
which ought to follow the letter he had last put into his stick ; for 
this purpose I found nothing better nor so easy as a pair of common 
upper cases, laying the various kinds of each letter in succession, 
so that the workman might glance his eye to every one for the 
purpose before stated. This has succeeded very well in my 
own practice, for the double pica, great primer, and english 


scripts. Still a compositor has much to learn, and patience to 
exercise, before he can make good work. I find paying double price 
hardly compensates his time. : - 
This plan has obviated the necessity of kerning, which is so 
great an objection to the old scripts ; and, in order to render the 
junction of the letters more complete, Mr. Didot devised a separa- 
tion of the letters into forms which produce, when properly com- 
bined, an appearance which scarcely admits of improvement, and 
‘which, could the impression of letter-press vie with that of copper- 
"plate, might emulate the chef-d’ceuvres of Tomkins and Ashby. M. 
A Didot’s scripts, however, labour under the disadvantage of great 
difficulty in the composition, each letter not being formed entire 
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upon’ one body, or piece. of metal, but such component parts as 
ean, by usual combination of the letters, form the last part’of one 
letter.and the first part of the next, being united in one piece with 
the junction stroke.. The other: French letter-founders, in conse- . 
quence:of M. Didot’s having secured to himself the use of the 
slanting body by a brevet d’invention, or patent, have been con- 
fined to the square. body, and have, therefore, in their attempts in 
script, made no improvement on the old. Mr. Figgins’ and. Mr. 
Thorowgood’s scripts are on the plan of M. Didot’s. Messrs. 
Caslon and Liverniore’s are on an original principle, invented by 
M. Boileau, a very ingenious French’ engraver, the tendency of 
which is, to unite the beauty of M. Didot’s plan with greater 
‘facility of composition. How far they have succeeded, with 
respect to beauty, may be seen by the specimens after given. 
The measure must be made so much wider than you :intend it 
should appear in print, as to allow for the “ line-beginning”” and 
the “ line-ending.” Many of the characters, both single and 
compounds, which form the most usual junction with other letters, 
are cast of two degrees of thickness—the than for joining with the 
letters commencing with a junction stroke, as the mnrv«y z, 
and the compounds commencing with these letters. The thick, 
which are distinguished by. an extra nick, and. marked 2 in the 
plan of Caslon’s cases, to go before abcdefghikl opqtu, 
&c. Many of the letters have from. two to eight varieties of before 
and. after-junction strokes, according to the adjoining letters with 
which they may be placed, or for final letters, example [see the 
scheme of cases] the a 2-sorts, c 2, d 2,e2, f2, 22,4 2,12, k 2, 
£2,m4,n4, p 2,78, ¢3,u2,y4.* Nothing but a good eye, 
judgment, and practice, will enable a compositor to understand 
these peculiarities; and to.those I must leave him. In locking up 
a forme of script type the most particular attention must be paid 
to. planing down, which must be. done before the. quoins are 
fastened more than by a slight pressure of the thumb; for from 
the letters overhanging and closing in with one another, no force 
of the mallet and plainer can level the face of the type after the: 
forme has been locked up to any degree of tightness. 


* This preposterous fashion of having figures larger than the letters, will 
be hereafter observed upon. 
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Of the Names of Letter, as regards its Size, and the Proportions of 


one Szze to another. 


Tue names of the different bodies of letter here exhibited in 
their descending orders, are according to the proper appellation 
which is given to each of them in England, France, Germany, and 
Holland ; by comparing one with the other, we may endeavour to 
account for the names of some of them. 

This variety is still increased by the various faces and bodies of 
different founts of each kind, so that it may be said a large, 
medium, and small, may be added to each. 
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have their names from the respective bodies, of which the depth of 
two m-quadrats answers to one of the double sizes, only that 
Double Pica is, in fact, two lines of Small Pica. Paragon is the 
only letter that has preserved its name, being called so by all the 
printing nations. Its appellation shows that it was first cut in 
France, and at the same time gives us room to suppose that 
the state of well-shaped letter there was at that time but indif- 
ferent; because, when Paragon happened to turn out a letter of 
better shape than the rest, it received the name of perfect pattern, 
which the word paragon implies. 


Great Primer is called tertia in Ger- 
many, and is, therefore, one of the major 
sizes of letter which, in the infancy of 
the art, served for printing several works 
of consideration, and particularly the 
Bible; on which account it is by some 


called Bible Text. rf 


English is called mittel by the Germans, and St. 
Augustin by the French and Dutch; both which 
names might be productive of considerable argu-_ 
ment; the word mittel bearing the same meaning 
with middle, tells us that the former sizes of letter 
were seven in number, of which English was the 
centre, having prima, secunda, and tertia, on one 
side, and Pica, Long Primer, and Brevier, on the 
other. As to the name of St. Augustin, which the 
French and Dutch give it, it leads us to suppose 
that the writings of that father were the first work 
which was done in letter of that size. mo 


- 


Pica is another letter that admits of having particular 
notice taken of it, on account of its being called Czcero by 
the French and Germans ; for as the preceding size was 
distinguished by the name of St. Augustin, so has this 
been honoured with that of Cicero, on account of the 
Epistles of that writer having been first done in letter 
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of this size, in which we are not left to mere conjecture, 
but have tradition on our side; for in the year 1704 it 
was asserted by a compositor, then upwards of seventy 
years of age, whose authority, though allowed to rest 
on hearsay evidence, deserves notice, when we consider 
the early period the assertion was made, and that no 
contradiction has prevented its belief, as well as the 
probable reason why founts should be named after the 
works for which they were first used; therefore, we 
have only to trace this relation two or three lives back; 
and we shall be brought to the time when it was con- 
sidered an undoubted fact. This point ascertained, why 
the Pica’ body acquired the name of. Cicero, it may 
open a fair field for conjecture on most of the other dis- 
‘puted bodies, and may enable those who feel interested 
im the controversy to decide whether the Germans or 
the French were the first who dedicated the letter of 


this body to the name of Cicero on the before-mentioned 


‘account. 


‘_ Small Pica, thus named from its inferiority to Pica. But in 
France they assign the invention of this body of letter to Philo- 
sophe; for which, indeed, they may have their reason, considering 
that their Cicero and Philosophie are of one and the same face; 
from which we conclude that Small Pica has not been thought 


there worth cutting with a face proportionable to its body, and- 


that the cramping of Cicero to Philosophie was done with no other 
view than to get in upon the former. This we venture to suggest, 
though we can form no ideas why the Germans give this letter the 


name of Brevier. 


44 : 
Para 


_ Long Primer. Upon the same supposition that some bodies of letter 


took their names from works on which they were first employed, we are 
induced to believe that the Germans gave the name of Corpus to this cha- 


‘Yacter, on account of their Corpus Juris being first done in this size, as it 
is still continued in that letter; but whether Garmond is the name of the 


author, or what signification else it bears, we have no items of. In con- 
-tradistinction of the French Gros Romain they call this sized letter Petit 
- Romain, conformable to the distinction that is made between Great Primer 
and Long Primer in England. The effect of leading, or distances between 
the lines of this body may be seen in the poem in the last section. 


e 


Bourgeois, by its name, seems to have first come from France. Gaillarde 


asa letter of the same body, but has the face of Petit Romain. Two Bour- 
| $e0is are equal to a Great Primer. This type has been freely used in the 
previous part of this work, see the Patents, Charters, Biography, &c. but 


its real body. 


having a distance between the lines, this paragraph only can give a just idea of 
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Brevier had its name from being first used for the Breviaries, or Roman Catholic 
church books, which are commonly printed in this character. It is also called Petit 
and Jungfer (or maiden letter) by the Germans, on account of its comeliness. 


Minion is a body one half of English, chiefly in use for newspapers, seldom for book work. 


Nonpareil. At the introduction of this type it was, of course, without a peer in comparative size to 
the larger type; and, I think, still retains its character; for every smaller type is below the compass 
that any eye of medium sight is able to read without pain. Its body is exactly half Pica. The emula- 
tion to obtain much matter in small compass has induced the cutting of two or three grades smaller, 
the beauty and value of which may have produced their denominations. iy 


Ruby (half Small Pica) must be first named of these, although the last introduced. It was, in fact, originally a 
Nonpareil with short ascenders and descenders, cast on a smaller body, or sometimes a pearl, ona larger, to look 
open; but now some founders have a distinct specimen for this size. This name has but very lately been adopted in 
the type-founders’ specimens, but some years ago it was found, by the writer of this, absolutely necessary to give some 
distinguishing appellation to this size, as the letter-founders had given him one-nick pearls of two bodies, viz. one 
fount half Small Pica, another half Long Primer; the mistakes arising from this circumstance in a house much in 
the habit of using small type, occasioned the expedient of inventing a new name, and as the neighbouring sizes were 
called Pearl and Diamond, it seemed not-very inapplicable to take the name of Ruby. ‘ 


Pearl was the size cut next to Nonpareil. Its regular body is half Long Primer. Although it has been sometimes 
superseded by Ruby before-mentioned, yet for Pocket Dictionaries, Pocket Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. for those who 
have strong sight its use is admirable. 4 


Diamond. Butas new inventions are usually carried to extremes, so type-cutting has been carried to a degree of eye-straining minuteness 
that very nearly approaches to astonishment in those who are at all acquainted with the various processes which each separate type has to 
pass through before its impression gets upon paper. In the type now trying the reader’s eye, so minute is each separate character which 
has to be cut upon a steel punch, struck into a matrix, cast in a mould, rubbed and dressed by the founder, lifted into his stick, and 
justified with thousands of others into a page by the compositor, that, of the lower-case i about 2,800 go to a single pound, and the thinnest 
space about 5,000! Dictionaries, Bibles, Prayers, are now not merely pocket size, but may be hid in a glove, or lost in a lady’s retieule: — 
the body is half a Bourgeois, and was thought, at one time, to be the ze plus ultra of small type, but Mr. Henri Didot’s smallest fount is 
less than the English Diamond, being half of a Nonpareil. Mr. Bessimer, who cut the Caslon Diamond is now engaged upon a smaller 
fount, to rival Didot’s. I believe the Dutch were the first to out and cast Diamond in Europe, and Mr. Fry the first in England. , 


The French type, as shown in the specimen of Messrs. Didot, of 
1822, does not agree in names and sizes with those in the Table 
just exhibited. They give Cing ow Parisienne, which agrees with 
our Nonpareil,—Six Romain, ou Nompareille, rather less than 
Brevier,—Sept ‘ou Mignonne, equal to Bourgeois,—Sept et Dem 
Corps Huit ; and Huit ow Gaillarde, agree with our Long Primer, 
the former having a smaller face than the latter,—Neuf ow Petit 
Romain, very near our Small Pica,—Dix ou Philosophie, larger 
than Small Pica, but not equal to Pica,— Dix et Demi Corps Onze 
and Onze ou Cicero, our English,— Quatorze ou Gros Texte, nearly 
Great Primer. But these comparisons must be subject to the 
proviso that the specimen does not deceive me by being leaded, in 
order to give an open appearance to the type. . a 

It does not appear that French type has any advantage to 
offer on account of price that would be an inducement to its im- 
portation into England. The size equal to our Nonpareil is 12 fr. 
or 10s. per lb,—that nearest our Brevier 6 fr. or 5s.—Bourgeois, 
8 fr. 80 c. or 3s. 2d.—Long Primer, 3 fr. 30 c. and 2 fr. 70 c. equal 
to 2s. 9d. and 2s. 3d.—Small Pica, 2 fr. 30 c. or Is. 11d.—Pica, 
2 fr. or 1s. 8d.—English, 1 fr. 95c. and 1 fr. 90 c. equal to 1s. 7id. 
and ls. 7d.—Great Primer, 1 fr. 75 c. or 1s. 53d. And, on the 
score of beauty, the worst pretender to the art of letter-founding in 
this. country needs never light a furnace again were he to show such 


: 
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‘disproportionate cutting, such miserable lining, and such despicable 


casting as is exhibited in both the Roman and Italic of the French 


school. Their Greek, German, and Russian is good; and in those 


founts which may be called fancy, they are superior to anything we 
can exhibit. The Gothique, Batarde, Coulée, and Ronde of Messrs. 


| Didot are master-pieces of fancy. Due credit has been already 


ELS. a 


— 


given to their Scripts, which they call Anglaise: but I have not 


_ Seen any in the French specimens so minute as Caslon’s English ; 


and I think he has fully equalled them in his Double Pica and 
Hour-line Pica. Messrs. Didot have extra-large sizes of this kind, 
even up to Eleven or Twelve-line Pica, as also of the Ronde, which 
are elegant, beyond the conception of those who have not seen 
them. ‘They are upon the French principle of never joining in the 
finer lines, or as boys say in writing their copies, in the up-strokes. 
The prices are rather high ; the larger size mentioned above being 


3 fr. 75 c. equal 3s. 13d. per lb. The ornamented capitals equal 
in freedom those of copper-plate. 


_ To recapitulate the different sizes of types in England, the list 
will stand thus, premising that, above the size of Canon, all letter 
is cast to the depth of so many pica m’s; as Five-line Pica, Six- 
line Pica, &c. up to any size requisite. 


~~ 1. Canon. 11. Small Pica. 
_ 2. Two-line Double Pica. 12. Long Primer. 
_ 3. Two-line Great Primer. 13. Bourgeois. 
" 4, Two-line English. 14. Brevier. 
_ 5. Two-line Pica. 15. Minion. 
6. Double Pica. 16. Nonpareil. 
7. Paragon. | 17. Ruby. 
_ 8. Great Primer. 18. Pearl. 
_ 9, English. | 19. Diamond. 
10. Pica. 


- Paragon, Small Pica, Bourgeois, and Minion, were formerly 


| termed irregular bodies, from their being intermediate sizes between 
* the regular gradation, and were seldom introduced by the printer, 


from the apprehension he entertained that his office might be 


| thrown into confusion in consequence of the slight difference which 
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existed in those founts.and others, in point of size. This difficulty 
disappeared as printing improved; for now Small Pica and Bour- 
geois are more generally used than any other letter, except Pica, 
which is considered the standard size, as all leads are cast, and 
measures made to its m’s. Its face is neither too small for the eye, 
nor its size too large, so as to extend a work unnecessarily. Minion 
is a letter become almost useless, except for newspapers, it being so 
nearly allied to Brevier, a much neater type. Nonpareil and Pearl 


have lately been much employed in miniature editions of some of 


our standard works, dictionaries, and other books of reference, 


where it is desirable to have multum in parvo. They are introduced ) 
with much propriety and beauty in notes, quotations, arguments, | 


&c. instead of Brevier, to a Bourgeois body. Diamond is now 


getting much in use for small and elegant, and it may be added, | 


expensive, editions of the Bible, Testament, Prayer-book, &c. 


There are likewise various other sizes.cast for titles: and. job-work, — 


which appear in the different specimens of type-founders. == 


The Double Pica may; with the greatest propriety, be termed an 


irregular letter, from its lining with two Small Picas. From what 
cause it acquired its present name will be difficult to say, unless it 


was originally cast to two lines of Pica, and being judged too small 


a face for that size, was reduced to two lines of Small Pica. 
Though all founders agree in one point, that is, in casting letter 


to certain named bodies, yet, in casting each body «they. very 


materially differ. This pernicious deviation, which was formerly 


so general among the founders, originated, most probably, in the — 


want of some generally-understood standard, and has been per- 


sisted in, it is said, by:some printers, from a love of singularity, | 


and a desire to avoid the inconvenience of lending sorts, and.who, 
therefore, still order their founts to be cast on an irregular body. 


At present, however, much greater uniformity prevails, and the — 


respectable letter-founders, unless they have orders to the contrary, 
invariably cast their founts to a standard, which we shall insert, 
and which will be found to correspond in most respects with that 
of Mr. Moxon. | 


In offices which have two or more founts of each particular sized 


letter, cast by different founders, it often occurs that a sort may be 


deficient in one, of which there is a superfluity in the other ; but, from 
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bd 
only an expense is incurred, but a delay occasioned to the work, 


from the time it necessarily takes to cast imperfections. This is 
not the only inconvenience ; in the best regulated offices it is im- 
possible to prevent founts from being mixed, which occasions loss 
of time to the Compositor, who, if he be a careless man, will not 
take the trouble to put the sorts in their proper places when marked 
in his proof, but will give them, in revenge, the coup de grace on 
the chase or stone, and commit them to the old-metal shoe, rather 
than convey them to their proper cases. 
Another, and very considerable fault, may be alleged against 
the founders, who seem to neglect, in their zeal to produce beautiful 
“specimens, that exactness as to the body of their types which is 
so essentially necessary. It is not unusual to find, that if a row of 
‘capitals or figures is run down the side of the same number of 
lines of the type, a considerable variation will appear between the 
one and the other. This is particularly fatal to table-work, as it 
entirely prevents that accuracy so requisite in justification. But 
there is much to be alleged in extenuation even of this fault: it 
would be impossible to get through the casting of any fount of 
considerable weight with one mould only ; and if two or more are 
made, when we consider that the variation of the finest hair in the 
capacity of any one of them from the body of the type, will ruin 
the fount in this respect, it ought rather to be matter of admira- 
tion that they are so near perfection. The second mould is usually 
reserved for the upper-case sorts. Even if these apparatus are 
complete, a change of the dresser of the fount, or, if confined to 
one, the chance of his hand bearing sometimes heavier or lighter 
upon his scraping knife, will still produce a great variation. 
' The size for each body of letter was in some measure fixed 


their different face, &c.* cannot be used together ; in this case not 


 * In one office I knew of eight founts of Pica, which bore the following 
- proportions to a foot measure :— 


ae No. 6, Pica. i ‘ . 711 
wh (var esh: : i 3 ; “ig 
Siovaiual. is wi des, weed 
Oda’ f : ; siiiod Le 
10 v . ‘ 3 : 71 
1) eee hati : , iii 
12 4 4 ; : f 712 
ee Se FR 
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by our former letter-founders, otherwise the ingenious author of 
Mechanic Exercises would not have given us a table of the sizes. 
of letter in his time, without reservation.* In order to see the 
difference between the depth of letter in Mr. Moxon’s time, and 
that which is cast at present, we shall insert this author's table of 
sizes, in which he has carried the number of m’s, or (which amounts. 
to the same thing) lines of matter of each body of letter, to the 
length of 12 inches; which measurement we shall observe in our. 
counter-table, to compare with Mr. Moxon’s. 


Pearl: ¢ : : . 184 ina foot.. 


Nonpareil Q . 150 
Brevier - . : stake 
Long Primer. aide 
Pica ’ . : et OO 
English. : : 3. 66: 
Great Primer . : "60 
Double Pica . ; jae 
Two-line English. we 83 
French Canon . : . 1% 


These are all the bodies of letter noticed by the above author, 
from which it appears that, in his time, Printers were not encum- 
bered with so many different founts as at present.+ We. have 
eight sorts of letter more than are mentioned in the preceding 
table, which, if they had then existed, Mr. Moxon would not have 
failed to mention, as he does Small Pica, concerning which. he 
says, “ We have one body more, which is sometimes used. im 
England, that is, a Small Pica; but I account it no discretion im 
a Master Printer to provide it, because it differs so little from 
the Pica, that, unless the workmen be carefuller than they some- 


* Moxon says only this, “‘ And that the reader may the better understand 
the sizes of their several bodies, I shall give him: this table following, wherein 
is set down the number of each body that is contained in one foot.” 

+ Minsheu’s Dictionary, 1617, in eleven languages, had no more than five 
sorts of characters to represent them; viz. English, Saxon, Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin (of both faces), and a smaller English, to represent the Dutch and 
the Cognate languages; in which character also the British is printed. There 
is no Syriac, that is printed in Hebrew characters ; and the Arabic is printed 
in Italic.—Mores, p. 9. 
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times are, it may be mingled with the Pica, and so the beauty of 


both may be spoiled.” Hence we may gather former opinions on 


irregular-bodied letter, the only one, Small Pica, being considered 
unworthy a place in the table of founts. Yet so changeable is 


_ taste with the times, that those founts termed irregular are now 


more regularly in use than the others. _ 
We shall compare the depth of the eight additional sorts of 


letter, proportionable to the sizes in the foregoing table, and then 


give the sizes of all the bodies of letter which are now extant. 
Diamond, two lines of which will answer to the depth of one 

Bourgeois, and two Bourgeois to one Great Primer, would have 

required, according to Mr. Moxon, 200 m’s, or lines, to the length 


of one foot. 


Minion, which has English for its two-line letter, would have 


required 132 m’s. 


Bourgeois, which has Great Primer for its two-line letter, would 


have required 100. m’s. 


Small Pica . : : spel 50, 
Paragon . : : ; . 46 

a Two-line Pica : ; 2 OTe 
, Two-line Great Primer. Hagia 
Two-line Double Pica. . 19 


| 4 Thus would the sizes of these sorts of letter have run, had they 


been cast about a century ago. Having reduced them to the 


_ standard which they held at that time, the following counter- 
table of the present sizes of letter, as cast in Caslon and Liver- 


more’s foundry, with the number of m’s contained in a foot, will 
show how far our present sizes of letter differ from the former :— 


Canon 18 and a Great Primer. 


- Two-line Double Pica ; 202 
Two-line Great Primer ; 252 


Two-line English : : 32 
Two-line Pica . : : 35 
Double Pica. : . 4]t 
Paragon . 44 
Great Primer. : eae 
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English. ; ; 64 
Pica °. : 5 : ; 71% 
Small Pica : 83 
Long Primer. ! : 89 
Bourgeois . 4 : . 1022 
Brevier. : EP eee EPS 
Minion . Pr ST28 
Nonpareil . : é fanen b 2 
Pearl ; ; ; , SOLS 
Diamond . i { : 205 


The foregoing table is the standard -by which the body of each 
letter should be regulated ;* and those who have deviated from it 


* It has been proposed by one of our profession to adopt a fixed standard 
for all founts by’means of the foot measure, and to take one particular size of 
type as the radix ; as the idea is ingenious, and would effectually remedy 
every inconvenience, I shall give his own words: only one thing more would 
be necessary to render the idea effectual, namely, the omnipotence of an act 
of parliament to command the melting down and re-casting every type in the 
kingdom. | 

« To Printers anp Lerrer-Founpers.—There is a trite saying, that 
¢ what is every body’s business is nobody's,’ which we hear frequently made 
use of when some glaring impropriety or evil is adverted to, the continuance — 
of which is not attempted to be justified, but is passed over with indifference. 
When, however, a considerable number of persons, embarked in similar pur- 
suits, are equally exposed to inconveniences by a practice which is injurious” 
to them, and yet unjustifiable in itself, it becomes the duty of such persons 
to endeavour to apply a remedy. Upon this principle, I consider that 
Printers have a fair right to interfere with the letter-founding business, and t6 
insist upon the suppression of an evil which ‘has increased, is increasing, 
‘and ought to be diminished,’ or rather éxterminated. I allude to the differ- 
ence in the size of the bodiés of founts called by the same name, and also to 
the difference in their heights to paper—circumstances, particularly the latter, 
which are greatly detrimental to Printers ; for when founts are intermixed, 
those which are highest to paper must inevitably be injured by planing 
over, and by constantly sustaining a harder pull at press. Besides, all at- 
tempts at beautiful printing can only partially succeed, so long as founts are 
cast to different heights ; an unequal surface compelling the use of more cloth 
in the tympan than would be required, were the surface of the types quite 
uniform. Why should this obstacle be permitted to operate as a barrier 
against the wishes of the admirers of beautiful printing? Ought not Letter- 
founders and Printers rather to co-operate in a determination to remove such 
obstacle? Doubtless, it has not been adopted through design, nor is it per- 
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have little room to boast of their improvement in the art of 
printing. On the contrary, they have brought on it numerous 
evils, the reformation of which would be found equally beneficial 
to the founder and printer. The current founts might always be 
kept as stock, and thus ready when applied for—and the incon- 
venience of waiting for imperfections at a time, perhaps, when 
urgently wanted, would be obviated. Another advantage would 
result, in the sale of a printing-office; as whatever type might 
be purchased, there would be no apprehension of its not standing 


sisted in through a sinister motive on the part of Letter-founders, although 
it is evidently favourable to their business, by causing a quicker wear of types 
_ than ought in fairness to take place. It owes its introduction and continuance 
to the want of some scientific and easily understood principle upon which the 
‘Letter-founding business ought to be grounded, which not having been hi- 
therto agreed upon and reduced to practice, has necessarily left each Letter- 
founder to pursue his own ideas, independent of those of his cotemporaries , 
but as Letter-founders, individually, have of late years done themselves so 
much credit by the taste they have shown in making new types, it is scarcely 
to be doubted that they will undertake the temporary burthen of altering their 
moulds, if an obvious principle of permanency be laid down for their practice, 
_ and if that principle bring with it such advantages to Printers as to induce 
them to urge its adoption. Having these reasons to found upon, I propose 
that henceforth founts shall be cast so as to be commensurate with each 
other ; and, to effect this, it will only be necessary to adhere to the following 


** PLAIN AND ACCURATE RULES 


“ For obtaining Permanent Uniformity in the Sizes of the Bodies of Types, and 
in their Height to Paper. 
J. Let the fount called Nonpareil be made the fundamental standard, and 


_ make 12 lines of Nonpareil measure exactly one inch.—2. Let 14 lines of Non- 
_ pareil be the common measure for all other founts ; this measure to take in 5 


_ lines of Great Primer, 6 of English, 7 of Pica, 8 of Small Pica, 9 of Long 


Primer, 10 of Bourgeois, 11 of Brevier, and 12 of Minion.—3. Let 11 lines 
of Nonpareil be the standard height to paper. 

** A conformity with these three rules would evidently prove a great benefit 
Printers, and might ultimately not be less so to Letter-founders. If adopted, 
the bodies of English, Pica, and Small Pica will be a little enlarged; Long 
Primer and Brevier a little diminished. 

_ The standard foot measure kept at the Royal Society should be made use 
_ of for obtaining an accurate inch to proceed upon. I shall be glad to find 
these hints taken into due consideration ; and, unless some strong objection 
be stated, I trust they will be readily adopted. 

« JAMES FERGUSSON.” 
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with any other fount of the same kind which the purchaser may 
have previously procured. . 

It is highly probable that the different sorts of irregular- 
bodied letters owe their existence to accident. A letter may 
have been cut, the face of which happened to prove too large for 
one, and too small for another, of the regular-bodied sizes; and, 
therefore, the expedient was used of making it an intermediate 
body ; as, for instance, Paragon, which turning out a handsome ~ 
letter, was no doubt recommended as an improvement, and eagerly 
adopted. 

In this country, moulds have been particularly cut for each of 
those irregular bodies. In France, their la Philosophie, or Small 
Pica, is cast in the Cicero, or Pica matrices; their Gavllarde, or 
Bourgeois, in those of Long Primer ; and their Mignone, or Minion 
in those of Brevier; so that the cutting of punches for three sorts 
of regular-bodied letter, serves there for as many of irregular body. 
This plan was attempted by Mr. Jalleson, a letter-founder from 
Germany, who lived in the Old Bailey, where he printed the 
greatest part of an Hebrew bible with letter of his own casting, 
but was, by adverse fortune, obliged to finish the work in Holland. . 
He had three sets of punches to cast six different bodies of letter— 
Brevier and Long Primer from one set—Pica and English from 
another—Great Primer and Double Pica from a third. He 
accordingly charged his Brevier, Pica, and Great Primer with as 
full a face as their respective bodies would admit of ; and, in order — 
to make some alterations in the advancing founts, he designed to 
cut the ascending and descending letters to such a length as should 
show the extent of their different bodies. But though he had cast: 
founts of the three minor sorts of letter, he did not bring the rest to 
perfection. . 


OF A FOUNT OF LETTER. 


A rount of letter consists of the following sorts ; 
1. Capitals, A, B, C, D, oie Geer reds IC, L, M, N, O, Pa 
Q, R, 8, T, U, V, W, X, Y, Z, Ai, GE; and the same in Italic. 
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2. Small Capitals ; the same in Italic in some founts, chiefly the 
Scotch. 
| 3. Lower case, a, b,c, d, e, f, g, h,i, j,k, 1, m, n, 0, p,q, r,s, 
t, U,V, Ww, X,'y, Z, &c.; the same in Italic. 

In old founts will be found the long f, now neither cut nor cast, 
-except by special order.—Also some double letters depending on 
the fas fi, fl, ffl; also the ¢t. ; 

4. Figures, 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 0; I have seen instances of 
Italic figures. 

5. Pointay(y st 37 Ye PPO th bs calsodtahic; src?" hC). 
__. 6. Four sorts of spaces. 
7. M and n quadrats. 

8. Three sorts of large quadrats, two, three, and four m’s. 

9. Accents. 

These are the ordinary sorts cast to a fount of letter, and which 
the founders class into short, long, ascending, pitas: and 

-kerned letters. 

Ascending letters are all the Roman and Italic capitals; in the 
lower case, b, d, f, h, i, k, 1, t. 

_ Descending letters are g, j» p» q y, in Roman and Italic. 
Ascending letters, in founts of the old cut, when they happen to 
stand under descending letters, are liable to be damaged; to 
prevent which the compositor should vary his spaces. 

Kerned letters are such as have part of their. face hanging over 
either on one or both sides of their square metal or shank. In the 

-Roman, f and j, are the only kerned letters; but in the Italic, - 
d, g, Jj, 4, y, ave kerned on one side, and f on both sides of their 
face. 

Their. beaks being liable to accident, especially the Roman f, 
when at the end of aline, they should be cast in a larger proportion 
than might otherwise be necessary; and more particularly the 
-Atalic (f. 

Some Italic capitals are kerned on one side of cists face; but none 
sought to be more attended to than A, JT, V, W, that their angles 
may not fall upon an ascending letter that may stand next to them. 

These are the classes into which letter-founders divide the sorts of 
«a fount, without including accented letters. 
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Of Double Letters. 


Double letters were originally formed for the convenience of one 
kerned letter joining with another, as in the instance of a ff, fii, fi, 
ft, &c. as their beaks would inevitably receive damage by bearing — 
against each other; though this is a reason that will not apply to 
the &, which are cast together with an ornament to connect them. 

Of the number formerly used few now remain, and those per- 
mitted only through necessity, as the fi, ff, fl, fi, and ffl. The id 
introduction of the round s, instead of the long, is an improvement 
in the art of printing for which we are indebted to the ingenious 
Mr. Bell, who introduced them m his edition of the British 
Theatre. ‘They are now generally adopted, and the founders 
scarcely ever cast a long f to their founts, unless particularly 
ordered. Indeed, they omit it altogether in their specimens, 
wisely judging that the fewer ascending or descending letters are — 
introduced, the: more their types show to advantage. ‘They are \ 
mentioned here not to recommend them, but that we may not 7 
be subject to blame from those of the old school, who are tenacious _ 
of custom, however antiquated, for giving a list which they sai 
term imperfect. 

Lord Stanhope, among his other improvements in printing, of 
which we shall have occasion to speak hereafter, formed a scale for 
casting a fount of letter, differmg completely from those of the 
regular founders. He abolishes altogether the double letters now — 
in use, which he effects by cramping the beak of the f in such a_ 
manner as to permit any ascending letter to stand next to it. . The | 
reason of this was, not as being any improvement in the appearance — 
of the letters; but because, in stereotyping, it was found difficult — 
to take the mould perfect, if the plaster got below the beak. He 
proposes also the introduction of a number of additional ligatures 
in the words of frequent recurrence, which, it is asserted, will save 
much time to the compositor. See the scheme of Stanhope Cases — 
hereafter. ie 

Judging from former times, when ligatures, such as fi, ra, ta, as, 
is, us, &c. were used, and abolished because they encumbered the 
compositor, who, so far from thinking they expedited him in his 
work, took every opportunity of committing them to the old-metal 
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box, we much fear the Stanhopian introduction of, an, in, of, &c., 
will not be found to meet with a much more favourable reception. 

From every consideration of advantage to a master printer, I 
would advise the dispensing with every sort but what is really 
‘necessary, and for this (though not the only) reason—they cannot 
avoid having, at times, men in their employ who are careless in - 
their business. The greater the number of spare boxes in a case, the 
more receptacles there are for pie: experience proves this daily ; 
and were those boxes, formerly used for double letters, reduced 
into the general size of the case, those dépOts would be destroyed 
which contain, as all pie generally does, the most useful sorts— 
and the case would be enlarged, and rendered less complex to the 
learner. 

The wear and tear, likewise, of a fount of letter with such a 
number of heavy sorts will be more considerable, as the damaging 
of one letter is the destruction of two. With pleasure we allow 
our tribute of praise to his lordship for the attention he has paid 
to the improvement of the printing business, and sincerely hope 
his plan will be followed of abolishing those double letters that 
were attached to the f, though we wish it could have been carried 
into effect without encroaching so much on the beauty of the 
letter itself. 


Of the Number of each Sort cast to a “ Bill,” Roman and Italic. 


This part of our work would be extended beyond its due pro- 
portion, were we to enter into the minutie of the different sorts 
‘requisite to form a complete fount for every language printed in 
_ the Roman character ; we shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the 
improved scale of the present day, calculated for our own language, 
. to which supplements, by the founders called imperfections, may be 
afterwards cast, so as to render the fount serviceable for any other. 
The Latin and French require more of c, i, l,m, p, -q, 8, U, and 
v, than the English; but until such sorts become really necessary, 
it would be useless to cast them. When a work is completed for 
which such sorts were serviceable, it may then be proper, to pre- 
_ vent their remaining inactive, to cast up to them—by which means 
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the fount will receive considerable increase when employed a 
the English language. 

‘A perfect scale is of the greatest importance and: utility, as it 
does away the necessity, in a great measure, of ' casting imperfec- 
tions, which too often differ from the original fount, either in thick- 
ness, in height, in depth, or in liming, even when cast in moulds of 
the same body. This is a serious evil, and particularly destructive 
to a fount of letter. It reflects discredit not only on the founder, 
but the printer, in the opinion of those unacquainted -with the 
art, who consider every defect as an error of the press. A 
careful compositor has it in his power to detect those defects; but _ 
when it is considered that such discovery will, perhaps, retard him - 
in the pursuit of his business, it cannot be a matter of much 
surprise, that he should often permit them to pass without — 
observation. It should be an invariable rule with master printers — 
to examine imperfections. before they go into the hands of the 
compositor, that by timely precaution they may prevent not only 
the injury of their founts, but the destruction of that symmetry in — 
the lining of the letter, so essential to the beauty of printing. 
Good press-work will immediately exhibit the most trivial defect in 
this respect.* 


* The system of hurrying works through the press, lately adopted by some | 
booksellers, by dividing them among a variety of houses, is destructive of 
uniformity. In some instances, it must be allowed that expedition is abso- 
lutely necessary ; but care should be taken that the founts completely corres- 
pond. It is not unusual to discover, in volumes so divided, one to contain 
more lines in a page than another; or, even if the number of lines are the 
same, the page differs in length; or, should the type agree in depth, it is _ 
very probable that it varies in thickness; and still more probable that it 
varies in the quantity of work it has done ;—all which produce a glaring want 
of that uniformity which constitutes the beauty of the typographic art. But 
‘still more to be deprecated ‘is the division of a single volume :- an instance 
occurred some years since of a work so divided (a prayer book) where the first 
part was printed with long f’s, and the last part with round, besides other de- 
viations. The plea of expedition can scarcely justify the inconvenience arising 
from this injudicious practice : and in the far greater number of instances that 
have come under my observation, this has neither been the true reason nor 
the effect produced. The gratifying the various partners in a large work, 
and the fear that a printer should have too good a job, seem to have been the 
real motives for dividing a work into various houses, for the instances in the 
present times must be very rare, in which any-one master-printer of respecta- 
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Letter-founders call 3,000 lower case m’s a bill, and proportion all 
other sorts by them; so that a whole bill of pica makes 5001bs.— 
1,500 m’s, or half a bill, 250 Ibs. 

Formerly a fount of letter, weighing 500Ibs. was considered a 

good-sized fount; but now, so much more matter is crowded into a 
sheet, and so many more hands put upon a work, in order to carry 
‘it through the office with the celerity required, that double that 
: weight barely acquires the appellation. I shall, however, give 
what is reckoned by the founders a regular bill—perfect in all its 
sorts—for though some founts have neither small capitals, accented 
letters, nor Italic, yet so rarely is a fount of the present day ordered 
without them, that we rather leave it to the option of the printer to 
omit them in this scale on giving his order, should he be so inclined, 
and proportion their weight to the other sorts, than not to present 
‘the bill in as complete a form as possible. 


pility, could not execute in his own house a work which, from its magnitude, 

should be worthy of adequate preparations, in as short a time as though it 
were divided among more houses. Besides obviating the inconveniences above 
stated, this mode would offer many advantages in its progress, both as it 
respects the convenience of the author or editor, and the uniformity of ap- 
pearance ; so that, even on the score of interest, the contrary practice is not 
adviseable. I may add, that I have never known an instance of any divided 
works in which I have been concerned, where the cost has not been more to 
the employers than if the price had been fixed by one house only. 
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A Bill of Pica Roman, and Half a Bill of Italic, weighing 
800 lbs.* 


ROMAN. 


8500 


a f 400], 4500} A 600} a 
|p ‘1600|f 500]; 800/B 400] 8 
1c 3000/f 200]: 600/C 5600} c 

d 4400|f 100]. 2000|D 500] » 
je 12000] fi 150}- 1000|E 600] 
le 2500} 2 100}? 200|/F 400] Fr 

o 1700;ce . 60/! 160)G 400|6 

h 6400 See. C00) tia. 400 a 

i 8000 1510;* 100}1 800} 1 

FRE 400 SE Sept C100 ANT PR SOOT 

k. g00}a 200/¢ 100]/K 300} x 

1 4000;8 100} 100}L 500} 4 
lm 3000}? 100]§ 100|M  400|™ 

n 800013 100] - 60|N 400] y 

o gs000}a 100}/{ 150]:0 400] 0 

p 1700|4 100/( 300|/P 400}. 

Ch cBOD, dG BOO Orns BO. 0 
jr 6200/4 100} 10960|/R 400/R 
1s 8000} 6 100 S 500]s 

t 9000/4 ‘100]1 1300/T 650] 7 
fu .3400}4&  200)2 1200/U 300] u 

v 1200} 200]-3 1100]V 300] v 

w 20001% 100|4 1000} W 4001 w 

x 400}/6  100}5 1000|X 180] x 

y 2000}4 -100}6 1000;/Y 300] ¥ 

Bids LOA S, vot LOOM SMS LOOM DZS BBO 

& 200/6 100]8 1000| H 40] 2 

|i 100/9 1000/@ 30/a@ 
107100} =: 100 | 0 _—-:1300 
i —«:100 10660 
¢ 


* This bill does not include quadrats, which may he calculated at 80 Ibs. 
different sizes. 


TYR D-WOUN DING. 30% 


ITALIC. 
Be TOO VL Ae 80% a. 20° A | 
b B20 Pyor 200 (te -) 600. B Spaces. 
c 600} fi: 4042. 20), C : 
id 880 | fi 20}6 20) D Thick - 18000 
Pt 24004) fir 80 tee 205) EB Mid. 12000 |. 
f 500 | e 90 |e | 205} F | Thin. 8000 
|g 3400 F te 12.1 é 1.20 G Hair. —, 3000 
hk 71280 pee 3 a? Be ie ao Be m Quads. 2500 | 
me 61600 BOD ito 1 OOLY EF n Quads. 5000 |. 
ij 80 ee A ek LOOT a ae | 
1k 160 |; 160}@ 40] K 2 F 048500 7) 
wy S00) ae B20 28 400) OT . 
| m 600 | ? 40}2 20); M.. at 
1” 1600)! 30-186" 20: |. Ni. | 
mo «1G00) () 60 Ire: 20 OR 7. coe ay] 
| p 340 wht! ee DO] IP ! 
| 9 100 -410 fe | 20] Q ae at 
‘py 1240 Px} 20 | 3 , 
s 1600 O20") Sx 4 | | aH 
t 1800 HR Oo 0 fae Wa ba | 
u 680 | ——|U0 | : 
v 240 470 | V : ; 
| w 400 : PR OR SUE NS Shige 
es 80 nl a ¢ ; 
| ¥ 400 | ¥ | 
z 40 : ae Me eV ; 
40 } oS atte 
5 | es ee 0 We 
21420 | , 
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Canon 20-m Bill. 


oe 


It may also be useful to know the usual proportions cast in a fount of large- 
sized type for Job Work. 


40 i .t6 ye BO 
14 ame ee ey MO 10 Spaces. 
20 fl 4 th (1d 10 
24 |. ff 3 ou. od 10 Thick 120. 
60 fi 4 - 16 14 Midd. 80 
20 ei; 8 ? 6 10 Thin’ 60 
16 wei | S ! 6. 10 Hair 30. 
30 a0 (6 10 m Qds. 20 
40 3 14 nQds. 40 
10 7 3 8 
10 t 3 8 
24 § 3 10 
20 | 3 10 

q 10 
40 ( 6 10 
15 [ 4 


Send tH es Stes wesmonse TRS so ho a6 oe 
aN 
—) 
BR NSH ES CHMROVOZEM AT TONmpOWb> 
S 


ary 

= 
SOOANDOA PWN — 

pel 

(ee 
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_A SYNOPSIS of the several Matrices, for Languages requiring peculiar 
Characters, in the British Letter Founderies.. Referred to in p. 344. 


> CHARACTER. ' BODY. Caslon. Figgins. AE Be amet 
Gt li 
Ariibic® .,..ccccsseccee Great Primer....s.}eose.e00 
English .......0...) C apnnabltedn sie, ORT 
Armenian ........0..{English ..scccosssesfecesercee|sereeevee|eovcansne|eeeees Oxf. 
PiCSG i. a. eveneaeaes C 
Lb Coptic Seoeroreoces eserves English vease bs A Os @eresleoce peter] @@@ acco Oxf. 
CLA Os i ee ae | Cl 
Domesday ...... aE Be | ge. Pe ee Oe OTC) |V. F 
Small Pica ececccves|eetece oo V. F 
Engrossing..........+..| wo-line-English |-+++++++ ssesopree] Lhe 
BE TIOPIC ........seseene English ........sccsfecersrees A enaebavontnes tals Oxf. 
- he eae eee eee C 
— Eltruscan....cccccceves PACH asies' suns ¥en ed By 
German ..... ey. Great Primer......|+« sdeeisglcn wecpaatete sees Th. 
WAV Bias ca ttoicce ess C 
Long Primer...... C 
Bre VID iscseuss dons CG 
Petit) vo. ciaeboseioileseaaites Th.3 
Nonpareil .....cc.Jecerseree|sconeeeee| -creneees Th.*” 
4 Do.Text, ornamented|Five-line-Pica ..,|sereesres|ssereeees .F. 
ee ..|Double Pica ...... CP Fo Bi. | eccsnavelecens soso} Oxf | Wet 
Great Primer...... C4 FeV eB fick cases Oxf. | W. 
English | ....06. C Weck Glteeins ues Oxf. | W. 
DiCAT c  \autele de nes C V.F. | Th. | Oxf | W. 
Small Pica ......... C AEN Chath Rien APE Ke W. i 
Long Primer...... C EMAVs Es a Oxf. | W. 
Bourgeois .ss..s-e- CP eas Toe Gap ece icon crc ees i 
rete Waren stoaes C Vd ied ataascas Oxf. | W. 
Nonpareil ......».. C DAaslncnsvecsoiessresncst NY = 
Pearl. 2. ccaisk senses C 
Diamond........+++. a: 
ALCL ANATIOM, .ou2p00r|EACA oo areveeeansee se: auseehse 
| Bk  APicaiag)ecsccsvanes el .C Bs acanhee een cachet be EG pF 
SLCDTEW ve scavseer ere ,./Two-line-Gr. Pr. | C Of, ONS ERR tO. « 2 
Do. with points...]....+s+. a 
Two-line-English Chek Pers. fhiwens a Pe vine eslvebosaaach ies 


Do. with points...|..o-.so 
Double Pica ...... 
Do. with points...]....0++ 
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SYNOPSIS (continued, 


CHARACTER. 


Oxford 40 
University. 


Great Primer...... 
Do. with points... 
English eon oe ke 
Do. with points... : a 
PICK iene eet ete . oP“ laccsesesnfrewagper W. 


FTCBREP . vnats ssa vet 


Long Primer ...... 
Bourgeois ..... ria 
Brevier eoeeoen @orese Y eeereceoe)-steeseosisceseerse Ww. 


Nonpareil Oe i bho : VEL i. Ww. 
Do. Rabbinical Small Pica ....siccaledecewsee 
BYOVICT Pecc ccc s cis vcelaese tees: 


Hibernian, or Irish \Pica.......... 
Small ‘Pica .. a de 


English ......scscceJeeeee aoe 


Malabaric wes... evi 
2 Pica eseene 8 @eoeveteteesieeree eee 


Malayan, Persic (see 

Arabic) 
Persian or Talik ... 
Philosophical _(Dr. 
Witkins) 


Double Pica ......]..0...6. 
PICA cote comeees ees secaovces|seececeselecvesseces 


FRUSsIGR Grok tts Bch 
Russian,® ancient, or 


S@eeeroos/eeeresos 


Long Primer ..... 
Brevier eeceeeteesaes 


Two-line ae 
Great Primer. . 


Sclavonian ....00...006 
or Russian? 


Aa, 
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SYNOPSIS (continued ) 


. CHARACTER. BODY by é Z 
a Oo: 
er) 3 
Swedish (See Danish) 
SYP IAC soe see, or eseees Double: Pica csccssf..cecses : 
English Sis a'aie'e seecetaee Oxf. 
Long Primer .. 
Brevier ...... uel ean ns <autaoiic uses V.F.33 
EN GEIOAVEUD yes condon]t elo sxess 
Tamoul (see Mala- 
C baric) 
_*Talik (see Persian) 
EDU nso sanccscavnsosis English 
DP UTRISH . v.0s000 nb tain English ..0......00:|srereeree]e overee feoseane PE PEE Ae Oxf. 
MOMUSIC o05 0000s pas + BLOG snc iesceoestds Th. 
: {Small .... 
Do. pleine chant de\Large 
quatre points|Small 
Diminutive (Pica) 
BPSACESP oe. secsecsvees Two-line Gr. Pr.. boil Sa biasiaboaes eae s 
* Two-line English 
BS, Double Pica ...... a er pp oops ore 
7... Great Primer SES, Saale 
4 EAMIZUS eotsicer ty, Co GPP ott Vibes! lecesssel acs eens. 
yi Pat ARs Oee LR PR VERY Ti ey ve oe 
. Small Pica 
; Lone Primer 2...) Co} Er. |VeE loss Seder lyane asap 


. A. Arabic, English, CasLon.—This was the first essay of Witt1am Caston in 
-Punch-cutting for letter-founding—it was for the Society for Promoting Christian 
“Knowledge, in 1720, and led to his first Pica, the foundation of his fame. See 
a particular account of this transaction in p. 348, and Rowe Mores, p. 63. 

3 B. Russian, Cyrillian, or Sclavonian.—The ancient character of the Russian 
language consists of 42 letters; the modern Russ 35. Vide Introduction, p. 63° 
| - Cyrillus.” 

- ¢. Savon.—No less than four, if not five, Saxon founts had appeared in this 
_ Kingdom by 1640; the first of which was cut by Day in 1567. 


a 


~t. Coptic, Pica, Caston.—Dr. Wilkins’s edit. of the Pentateuch. 
—Q. Etruscan, Pica, Caston.—Cut by Caston for the celebrated linguist, the 


| Rev, Mr. Swinton, Oxford, about 1733. 
2 -D 
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3.4. Greek, Double-Pica, Great- Primer, Caston.—-Cut by Martin. Of whom, ~ 
see p. 360. 


5. Sanscrit, English, Caston.—Cut for Dr. Wilkins, oriental librarian to the 
East India Company. | , 


6. Syriac, English, Caston.—Cut for the Walton’s Polyglot, 1657. 


1. Arabic, Great-Primer, Fry.—Walton’s Polyglot, 1657: was in Mr. Grover's 
foundery, then J ames’s.—This fount, by a few additions to the alphabet, formed 
also the Turkish, Persic, and Malayan of the Polyglot. Vide Mores, p. 13. 


8. Arabic, Great-Primer and English, Fry.—A fount of each cut from drawings 
made by Dr. Wilkins. Also, English, from the same punches as the fount of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. See note A. 


9. Ethiopic, English, formerly Bynneman’s—Pica, formerly Cawood’s, FRy.— | 
Walton’s Polyglot ; through Andrews’s and James’s founderies to present possessor. 


10. Greek, Great-Primer, Fry.—Formerly Byddell’s. 


11. Greek, Long Primer, Frx.—One fount cut from the MS. of the late professor 
Porson. 


12. Greek, Pearl, FrY.—Formerly Bynneman’s, same sale. 


13. Greek, Alevandrian, Pica, Fry.—These matrices were purchased at Mr. 
James’s sale, in June 1782. See Rowe Mores, p. 13. Dr. Fry, in his Specimen, — 
says, that ° this character was cut by Wynkyn de Worde, in exact imitation of the 
Codex Alexandrinus in the British Museum.” This assertion was, probably, in its. 
origin, a mere flourish of the celebrated auctioneer, Mr. Paterson, who sold Ji ames’s 
foundery, by whom it was distinctly stated (see cat. p. 10) as having been the property 
of Wynkyn de Worde, which seems to have been Dr. Fry’s authority: but this is 
an evident anachronism; for Wynkyn, de Worde lived at least a century prior 
to Charles I, to whom this manuscript was sent as a present from Cyrillus 
Lucaris, a native of Crete, and patriarch of Constantinople, in the year 1628, by 
Sir Thomas Rowe, ambassador from England to the Grand Seignor. Cyrillus’ 
brought it with him from Alexandria, where it was written, and it is no where 
recorded that Wynkyn de Worde visited Egypt for the purpose of imitating the 
Codex Alexandrinus. It was deposited, in 1753, in the British Museum, where 
it is now preserved. Tradition ascribes the writing of this precious treasure to 
Thecla, a noble Egyptian lady, about thirteen hundred years ago, a little after 

“the time of the Council of Nice. It consists of four folio volumes; the three first 
contain the whole of the Old Testament, together with the Apocryphal books ; 
and the fourth comprises the New Testament, and various other pieces. It is 
written in capital letters, without any intervals between the words, A fac-simile 
of the New Testament was published in folio by the late Dr. Woide, then prin- 
cipal librarian of the British Museum, line for line with the original, with types 
cut and cast by Mr. Jackson for the purpose. The title to this volume says eX- 
pressly, that Mr. Jackson was the founder—“‘ Typis Jacksoniensis, MDCCLXXXVI.” 
Now the assertion of Paterson, the auctioneer, may be thus accounted for—‘ 2 
little learning’ (in black letter lore) ‘ is a dangerous thing ;’ the similarity of the 
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“names Dr. Woide and De Worde struck upon his eye, or eat— Wynkyn de Worde 
followed of course, and as auctioneers are allowed to puff, this. was a fair occasion 


_ to his purpose, he enlarged a little, and warranted the matrices of the Alexandrian 


Greek to be the genuine work of Wynkyn de Worde,—See more of this, with specimen 
of the type, and literal translation, in the Rev. Mr. T. H. Horne’s Introduction to the 


Critical Study of the Holy Scriptures, vol. it. p. V1. See also p. 358. 


- 14 to 20. Hebrew — English, ‘ Smail-Pica, Long-Primer,  Brevier, Small-Pica Rabddi- 


‘nical, Brevier ditto, Nonpareil ditto. All were formerly Bynneman’s, and purchased 


-at James’s sale. 


21, 22. Hibernian—Pica, Small-Pica, Fry.—From collations with original MSS. 
in the Irish Language in the possession of Dr. Fitzgerald.’ Also Small- Pica, 


_ purchased at James’s sale. Mr. Mores, at p. 33, says, “‘’This Hibernian was cut 


in England by Mr. Moxon for the edition of Bishop Bedel’s translation of the Old 


_ Testament, in 1685, the only type of that language we ever saw.” 
93, Matabarie—English, Pica, Fry.—¥or the College of Madras. 


24. Samaritan, Pica, FRry.—Walton’s Polyglot—Grover to James—tu Fry. 
_, 25, Syriac, Nonpareil, Fry.—Bagster’s Polyglot. 


| i. 98. Hebrew, Small-Pica, Fracins.—This fount of Hebrew is the smallest, with 
. points, in England ; it was cut for Bagster’s Polyglot Bible. 


} 
1 


1 


~ 28.* Irish, Small Pica, Fracins.—Copied from: the engravings in Valancy’s Irish 
»Grammar. 


7 29. Persian, Paragon, Fieeins.—Cut under the direction of Sir William Ousley. 


r 30 to 33. Persian, Paragon—Syriac, Double-Pica, English, Long-Primer, Brevier— 


_ Fiae1ns.—These were cut under the direction, and partly at the expense of, the 
_late Claudius Buchanan. 


_ 34. Télegi, Fiaerns.—Cut from a MS. ; the matrices and moulds are now in the 
Library of the East India Company. 


35 to 39. German and Russian, TaorowcGoov.—These matrices are from the 
_foundery of Brestkopff and Hartel, of Leipsig, but have never yet been justified. 


— 


40. Oxrorp.—These punches and matrices, together with founts of letter, and 
all the other utensils and apparatus necessary for a printing house, were presented 
to the University by Bishop Fell and Mr. Junius, about the year 1667. The 
Sizes of these founts do not appear to be very accurately described in the Oxford 
‘Specimens : but, as Mr. Mores says, “ it may be alleged in excuse, that neither 
the Archetypographus, nor the Curators of the Sheldonian, are letter-founders,” nor 
yet printers. There are upwards of 6,000 matrices. See Mores, pp. 44, 5, and 
ante p. 345. 


——— 


41. Greek, Double-Pica, W1s0on.—Glasgow Homer. 
2D 2 
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"49, Greek, Long-Primer, Wutsow.—Matrices from ‘type cast in which “the. 
Elzivers printed:some of their editions. 


p Wiark?. Although the old English character, or Black-letter, may not ‘be 
strictly within the class of type “for languages requiring peculiar characters,” 
yet as a British classic type, ‘it must be regarded with veneration in England, ‘as 
the character in which Wynkyn de Worde, Jaques, &c. first exercised the’ art, 
and therefore I shall include Wiack¢ in the Synopsis; but studiously abstaining © 
from mixing in the list the modern fanciful (but ridiculous) innovations, only 
called Blacks from the quantity of ink they are capable of carrying. See p. 366. 


96. Formerly Wolf's. 2%. Caxton. » 


The Black-leiter fancy as proffered by the type providers of the present day, will — 
show the extravagance of taste, and the necessity of regulating it by some standard — 
of just proportion and acknowledged utility. ‘The penalties of fashion have been” 
perhaps more heavily inflicted on printers than on any other ‘class of artizans 5 
snasmuch as the adoption of every change is attended with a weighty and uncom- | 
pensated cost to them, bringing no increase of business, but a great waste of 
material; they have allowed themselves to be entirely at the mercy of the letter- 
founder, who with his engraver, or punch-cutter, varies the fashion of type, either 
for the sake of novelty, or an adventitious increase of business; and.at.every change 
which he can render successful (and means are always at hand to induce some to try 
a new fashion) he deprecates, pro tanto, that which preceded it. .This subject has 
been before observed upon when speaking of the works of Boponr and other 
typographers of Italy and France,* and the evil will perhaps never be remedied in 
this country while the fashion of type is left so exclusively at the will of those who 
manufacture to sel it, and so little to the consideration and judgment of those who 
are to use and pay for it. a) 


o 
tw 


* See p. 516. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
OF~ 
THE APPARATUS AND PROCESS 


FOR 


MOVEABLE-TYPE PRINTING ~ 


CHAPTER I. 


; lw bringing forward a work of this nature, to which the amateur 
, and the inexperienced may alike have recourse for instruction, and 
to which even the adept may occasionally find it desirable to 
“refer, it will be necessary to describe every subject, however minute 
2 in itself, or remotely connected with the Art of Printing. Those 
_ who may be disinclined to peruse some of the subjects here treated 
of, as considering them but of little moment, will therefore, it is 
; hoped, have the candour likewise to consider that such may, 
_ to others, appear of the first importance; and afford information, 
_of which, had it not been here given, they might have remained 
totally ignorant. Without farther preamble, I shall therefore 
‘begin with describing the materials and process of printing in a 
general manner; deferring, to a subsequent part of the work, a 


ant — 


more technical exposition of the Art. 

_ The expression “ moveable-type printing” implies that each 
letter, with some few exceptions, used in this kind of printing, is 
cast upon a separate stalk, shank, or body. A great many of 
each of the letters of the alphabet, together with points, figures, 
and other necessary marks and signs, all cast in certain propor- 
tions to each other, with regard to quantities, is called a fount. 
When a printer receives a fount from the type-founder, he proceeds 
to dispose of it, or a part thereof, into a pair of composing cases 
for the Roman, and a pair for the Italic, increasing the number of 
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pairs of either according to the weight of the fount, and the 
number of hands intended to be employed on it: usually, for a 
1000 Ibs. weight, six pairs of Roman and two of Italic are deemed 
sufficient. 

The workmen employed in the Art of Printing are denominated, 
according to the particular department they fill, Composirors 
and PrussMEN. The Compositors are those whose’ business it is 
to arrange and dispose the types, or letters, into words, lines, 
sentences, pages, and sheets, agreeable to the copy furnished by 
the author or editor. The Pressmen, strictly speaking, are the 
printers, as they take off the impressions on the paper, after the 
types have been arranged by the Compositor. We shall, however, 
here take them in due order of precedence, and first describe the 
materials necessary for a Compositor. 


THE CASES. 


The Upper Case is divided into forty-nine partitions, all equal 
in size, and which are adapted to receive those parts of the fount 
least in use, namely, two alphabets of the capital letters, denomi- | 
nated, the one “ full” and the other “ small” capitals: also the ~ 
ficures, accented letters, characters used as references to notes, 
&c. The letters and figures in this case are pra alpha- 
betically and numerically. 

The Lower Case is appropriated to the small letters, double 
letters, points, some other marks used in printing, the spaces, and 
the quadrats. The boxes or partitions in this case are not, as in 
that above described, in any regular alphabetical arrangement, nor 
divided into cells of equal size : - but they are in such approxima 
tion as to be most convenient to the hand of the compositor. 
Each sort of letter has a larger or smaller box allotted to it 
according as it is known to be more or less frequently wanted 
in the language for which it is interided. Thus, the e has the 
largest box; the a, c, d, h, LAD By 0, r, ate th the spaces, and 
the quadrats, boxes of the’ next Size ; big, ko Lp. ¥. we y 
boxes half the size of those used for the fe Cotten sorts 
While, J,°q; X> Zp 2c CIA | een Senos double letters, &e. &e. have 
only partitions of a quarter of the size allowed them. But a 
more particular description, with the several admeasurements, will 


' 
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THE FRAME, &c. 


Before the compositor begins his operations the cases are “ put’ — 
up” on a stand, or “ frame,” constructed of sufficient length to 
hold two pair; namely, one pair of Roman and one pair of Italic. — 


at | 


Thearrangement of these frames in the Composing-room is always 
so ordered that the compositor may be as near to the window as 


possible, with the light coming from his left so that no shadow | a 


can be given by the motion of his right hand to intercept the — 


quick glance with which he must catch the position in which the = 
next type he has to lift may be lying in its cell; for he must 4 
instantaneously view the nick and the head, as no time is | 
allowed for hesitation, examination, or turning, after the first dart ~ 


is made at the letter; but it is at once lodged upon his setting 7 


rule, and then finally secured and dropped into its place by the 


. action of the left thumb alone, his eye being, at the same moment, 
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turned to look for the next letter to be conveyed, in like manner 

| to follow its predecessor. The Roman cases are; therefore, always 
inside the frame, or nearest the light ; while the Italic, as being, 

in modern works, of less frequent occurrence, as also to accom- 

_ modate the other Compositors using that fount, lie on the outside. 

The cases, it may be observed, rest upon the stand in a sloping posi- 

tion ; the lower case at an inclination of about fifteen degrees, the 

upper at an elevation of about fifty-five ; so that the compositor 

‘may reach the. upper boxes with the greatest facility, and with as 

‘little danger as possible of putting his lower case in confusion, or 
pre, by the action of his arm when reaching over it. 

- The engraving will make what has been described as necessary 

_ to the first fitting up of a Composing-room, familiar to every one. 
It was drawn by the ingenious Mr. C. Varley, by the application 
of his camera lucida. The frame is seen with the Roman cases up 
=the bulk at the end—a galley at the bottom—a chase standing, 

with the crosses in, for quarto or octavo, in the rim of which femilé 
dove-tails are shown to be cut for shifting the crosses to works in 

duodecimo or octodecimo. 

The compositor, thus provided, begins his oe holding in his 
deft hand a little instrument into which the letters are conveyed from 
the cases. This is called the “ composing-stick ;” but the pecu-— 

_hiarities necessary to its perfect construction are stated in our next 
chapter. | | 

Before the compositor begins his work he “ makes his measure ;” 
that is, he moves the slide of the composing-stick to the chosen 
‘width of the page. He next cuts, from a thin slip of brass plate, a 
piece to the length of the intended line, of the same height as the 
type, and with a projecting “ knib” at one end. This is called 

the “setting rule,” as against this the letters are to. be placed. 

‘He then places himself opposite the centre of the lower case, and 
fixes his copy before him, secured by the simple contrivance of a 
slip of lead, a cord, and a counterbalancing weight, which appears in 
the engraving as lying over the back of the frame.* Then taking 
the composing-stick in his left hand, his thumb bemg over the 


~ * Tn France and Germany they have a more elaborate utensil made for this 

purpose, which, having a steel point at the extremity, is stuck in the bars or 
“boxes of the Jower case ; a representation of which may be seen in the dexter 
claw of the eagle in the vignette in the title. 
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slide, resting on the setting-rule, with the thumb and first finger of 
his right hand he takes up the letters, spaces, quadrats, &c. one by 
one, and places each upon the setting-rule, supporting, and placing 
them together by the action of the left thumb, the other hand being 
instantly disengaged for picking up the next letter. The whole 
of these movements are performed with a degree of facility 
not easily conceived by a stranger to the art. Upon arriving to- 
near the extent of his measure, he observes whether the line will 
end with a complete word, or an entire syllable, including the 
hyphen, and if his last word or syllable happens exactly to fill the 

measure, or makes the line completely tight, he has nothing more 
to do to that line, but proceeds to the next: but if (which is far 
more likely to be the case) he finds the measure not entirely filled 
by perfect words or syllables, he increases the distances between the 
words in that line, adding more spaces equally between each until 
the measure is moderately tightened. This operation is called 
justifying,” and, if done properly, is attended with much nicety — 
and skill; every line requiring to be of an equal degree of tightness; 
neither too closely wedged into the composing-stick, nor yet at all 
loose and uneven’; neither the words spaced too close together in 
one line nor too wide apart in the others. This is one great criterion | 
of a good workman. The compositor may as often have to lessen 
the spaces first used in a line as to add to them, particularly in — 
narrow measures of large type, containing, of course, fewer words 
in a line; and it frequently happens that a long monosyllabic word, 
or syllable, will not, as the line is first spaced, go in at the end, 
and to drive out which the line would appear with great gaps ; he 
must, therefore, in such a case, change his spaces for thinner, some 
of which, from.their being very thin, are called “ hair spaces.’ ” 
The line having been completed, the brass rule is drawn out and 
placed over or upon that line, and the compositor proceeds with the 
next, and so on with the succeeding lines, until his composing- | 
stick is filled, which takes, perhaps, ten or twelve lines. of middling- 
sized type. He then places the setting-rule in front of the last | 
line, and fixing his fore-finger of each hand in front of the rule, he 


* Spaces may here be defined as pieces of metal of various degrees of | 
thickness, shaped exactly as the stems of the letter ; but not standing so high, 
do not consequently receive the ink, and therefore give no impression on the | 


paper. 
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presses the middle fingers against the sides of the lines, and his 


thumbs behind the first line, raising the whole out of the com- 


posing-stick at once. He thus conveys the “ stick-full” to the 


“galley” (a thin board of mahogany, or wainscot wood, having 


ledges on two sides) disengaging the thumbs as he places the lines 


against the head of the galley, or against the lines which have been 


previously emptied and placed thereon. 
_ Having set sufficient for his page, and placed the head-line at 


top, and signature or direction line at bottom; and also, gene- 
| rally, an additional line of quadrats, he ties it round with three or 
four yards of small cord, called sealing twine, technically “ page- 
cord,” and removes it from the galley on to a page-paper, when it 


is placed on the bottom board of his frame, or other safe and con- 
venient place.. In this manner he proceeds till he has composed as 
many pages as are required to make:a half-sheet, or sheet, accord- 


: ing to the nature of the work. 


' The next process is, to arrange the pages, thus far proceeded 


with, for zmposing. A large oblong stone, or marble, of perfectly 
plane surface, five to eight inches thick, fixed in a strong frame, so 
as to form, as it were, a table, with drawers underneath for “ fur- 


niture,” must be provided for this purpose, on which the pages are 


curiously placed, according to certain rules of the art, so that, when - 
_ printed, and the sheet folded, they may fall in regular succession, 


page 2 on the back of page 1, 4 on the back of 3, and soon. Much 


attention is necessary in this process, particularly in works of more 
“pages in a sheet than folio or quarto. 


’ Having disposed, or “ laid down,” the pages in this right order, 


the next task is dressing the “chases.”* To dress the chase, a 


suit of furniture is necessary, consisting of slips of wood, of dif- 


ferent breadths. Then the chase being laid over the pages, so as 


fo inclose them, those parts of the furniture called “ gutter-sticks” 


are placed ‘between the respective pages. Next, another partof 


~ * 4 Chase is a rectangular iron frame, the dimensions of which differ ac- 
cording to the sizes of the paper to be printed. Two cross-pieces of the sme 


‘metal, called “‘ long”? and “< short cross,’’ having small dovetails at eachend, 
so that they may be taken out or replaced as occasion may require, are itted 
to each chase. By the different situations of these crosses the chase is atered 
80 as to suit different-sized volumes, as folio, quarto and octavo, duodcimo, 
eighteens, &c. 
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the furniture, called “ reglets,” is placed along the sides of the. 
crosses of the chase. The reglets are of such a thickness as will 
so regulate the position of the pages as to give the book a proper. 
margin after it is bound. Having dressed the inside of the pages, 
the compositor has to do the same with their outsides by putting: 
side-sticks and foot-sticks to them. Thus the pages. being. all 
adjusted to their proper distances, they are all vated and fastened. 
together by .wooden wedges, called “ quoins.” These. wedges : 
being firmly driven up the sides and feet of the pages, by means, 
of a mallet and a piece of hard wood, called a “ shooting-stick,” 
all the letters in each page are fastened together in one mass. 
Before beginning to lock up, and again after he has gone the last, 
round with the mallet and shooting-stick, the compositor “ planes, 
down” the ‘ forme,” * to make the surface of the type stand flat 
and eyen, by blows of the mallet upon a piece of smooth wood. ~ 
laid upon the pages, called, from its use, “a planer;’’ and it is. 
then ready for the pressman, who lays it upon the press, for the 
purpose of pulling a proof. This having been done, the forme, or 
formes, must be rubbed over with a brush dipped in strong lye, — 
made with pearl-ash and water, and being carefully taken off the © 
press, the proof and formes are delivered to the care of the — 
compositor. 
As it is impossible for the most skilful workman to compose his — 
work so correctly .as to want no further alteration before the num- 4 
ber wanted is worked off, the next thing to be done is, to put the 
proof, with the copy from which it has been composed, into the 
hands of the reader or. corrector, whose business is, to read over 
the whole proof two or three times with great care and attention, 4 
and to mark the errata in the margin of every page. The correcy 
tims are always placed against the line in which the faults are: 
found ; and certain marks are used to denote the different correc= 
titns, all of which will hereafter be minutely described. | 
fter a proof has been compared and read by copy, and the 
fauts noticed by the reader, it is returned into the hands: of the 
compositor, who proceeds to correct in the metal what has been 
maried for correction in the proof. For this purpose he lays the 
form, on the imposing stone, and unlocks it by loosening the 


my The types thus fastened together in the chase are all together called @ 
forme.\ ; 
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_ quoins, or wedges, which bound the letters together. He then 
changes the faulty letters, or words, and alters his spaces before 
he drops the line. When there are any considerable alterations; 
and particularly where insertions or omissions are to be made, 
_ there will often be a necessity of “ over-running” to “ get in” or 
“« drive out ;” and to effect this, the compositor must decompose 
or convey the lines back from the galley again into the composing- 
stick, to be new spaced and justified according to circumstances. 
f, for example, the word or words to be inserted in a line cannot 
be gotten in by lessening the spaces between the words of that | 
line, part of it must be put back into the end of the preceding | 
line, or forward into the beginning~“of the subsequent one, by 
Jessening the spaces in either or both, till room has been obtained. 
_ df the insertion be large, it may be necessary to over-run several 
dines, either backwards or forwards, until a break, or short line, 
‘shall have been reached, when, if it be not got in, a line will be 
‘driven out; and then, to make room for that line, if there does not 
happen to be a line of quadrats, or white line, at the foot of that 
page, the next page, or pages, either forward or backward, must 
often be over-run before it can be finally made up. | 
When any portion of the matter is to be abstracted, exactly the 
~ reverse course must betaken. If it be but trifling, the compositor 
takes it out and fills up the line by enlarging the spaces of that 
line; or by taking from the end of the preceding, or the beginning 
of the following. If it be more considerable, he may be obliged to 
_ sover-run many lines before he can drive out or make even. 
The first proof having been corrected, another is pulled to be 


_ put into the hands of the reader, or sent to the author for exami- 


‘nation. This proof being read and corrected, as before, a revise is 
pulled, to see whether all the errors marked-in the last proof are 
“properly corrected. As to those faults which may have escaped the 
compositor, the reader, and the author, they are usually referred to 
ima list of errors called The Errata. The works of ancient printers 
--had no errata affixed, because they corrected the faults in each 
‘copy with a pen; which was easy enough .in those days, though 
%, nearly impracticable in these. 
When the sheet is correct the formes are given to the pressman, 
‘whose business is to print them when they have been prepared 
‘and corrected as before described. -Four things are required at 
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entering upon this process ; namely, paper, ink, balls, and a press. 
The paper is prepared for use by being dipped, a few sheets ata _ 
time, in water; and, afterwards being laid in heaps, to make the 
water penetrate equally into every sheet, a thick deal board is laid 
upon each heap, upon which are placed heavy weights. The reason 
why the paper undergoes wetting before it is printed upon, is, that 
it is thus rendered sufficiently soft to adhere closely to the surface 
of the letter when: subjected to the action of the press ; and, con- 
sequently, by taking up a proper quantity of ink, it is made _ 
susceptible of a good impression. It is moreover necessary that 
the paper should be wetted, lest its stiff and harsh “nature when — 
dry should injure'the face’of-the letters. ‘The different degrees of 
wetting required can only be obtained by practice, which depends | 
principally upon the quality of the paper, and the size of the type; 
the stout and hard-sized paper requiring from four to six dips } 
each quire; paper of a more common quality, not so many ; the — 
smaller and closer the type, also, the more merlin will Dp 
meduitedt 


The Inkis bought, of various qualities and prices, of the manu- — 
facturer.—[See the article on Ink.] : 


‘The Balls will be particularly describéd hereafter. They, when 
completed; have the shape and. appearance of a large round-headed — 
mallet, such as is used by stone-masons, except that their surface 
is much broader and rounder. A late’improvement has, in a great 
degree, superseded the use of balls. This is a cylinder, upor ce 
which is cast-a coating of composition that. will’ be» hereaft ath. 
described... The’ cylinder has-an axis with two handles; and being — 
repeatedly rolled on the table, or stand, distributes the ink equally 
upon its surface, which in the same mannef is transferred to the 


forme of type. 


A Printing Press is a machine requiring yery accurate mecha- 
nical construction. At the earliest period of the art it was brought 
so near to perfection that no very material improvements took 
place in its make, until Lord Stanhope invented a press constructed 
entirely of iron. More details upon this head will be found in the 
subsequent chapter ; but, in order to continue the general descrip- 
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tion of the process of printing, it may be well to take the original 


press for our model, and to proceed; since in the Stanhope, and 
others which have followed, the principle is essentially the same. 
The opposite engraving will show the press in perspective. To 
describe it and its use in detail will require some time and space. 
It has two principal parts, each of which is composed of several 


_ subordinate parts or members: it will therefore be necessary to 


describe it as dissected into its various parts, with references to 
the excellent engravings of Branston, which will be found in the 


_ following pages with more detailed descriptions and admeasure- 
ments. One of those which are here described as principal parts, 


may be called the body of the press; which is a strong frame 
containing the power that produces the pressure upon the paper: 
the other is the part on which the forme of types is laid for print- 


ing; and which is contrived, by means of an apparatus under- 
_ ‘neath, to be run out of and into the body of the press at pleasure, 


in order to remove the sheet when printed; and to introduce 


another sheet. For the convenience of changing the sheets as 


they are printed, frames are provided called the tympan and frisket, 
which fold upon each other, and inclose the sheet between them, 
and which are then all together folded down upon the types. 

The body of the press consists of a strong frame-work of 


_ timber, a part of which is called the feet, fig. 1, having mortises 
_ to receive two strong perpendicular posts called the cheeks, fig, 
_ 2; which are supported by another lighter framing called the 


hind-posts and rails, fig. 3, also fixed into the feet; the cheeks 


"are moreover held together by four horizontal cross pieces; the 
“upper of which, fig. 4, is called the cap, its office being to retain 
__ the upper part of the cheeks at the proper distances asunder: the 


_ hext cross piece, fig. 6, is called the head; it is fitted by tenons 
at the ends into mortises in the cheeks, and these mortises are 


filled up with pieces of scale-board, cards, old hat, &c., in such a 
manner as to admit of a small yielding or spring. The head 


is sustained by two long screw bolts, fig.7, which suspend it from 


‘the cap: in the head is fixed a brass nut, containing a female 


‘Screw or worm of two threads, which is fastened in the wood by 


_ two short bolts, fig. 8, to keep it up: the worm is adapted to 
_ Teceive the screw by which the pressure is produced. The third 


cross piece, fig. 9, called the shelves, or till, is to guide and keep 
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‘steady a part, called the hose, fig. 10, in which the spindle. of the 
‘screw (to be spoken of hereafter) is inclosed. The fourth cross 
piece, fig. 5, called the winter, is a massive piece of timber ; it is 
fitted between the cheeks to bear the carriage; it sustains the 
effort of the press beneath, as the head does above, each giving 
‘way a little, the one upwards the other downwards, to make the 
‘pull the easier.*. The spindle, fig. 11, 1s a solid piece of iron, 
pointed at the lower end with steel, having a male screw formed 
‘on its upper end, of two threads, which enters into the female 
screw or worm fixed in the head: through an eye in this spindle 
is fixed the lever or bar, fig. 12, by which the pressman gains the ~ 
power for the impression. The platten, fig. 13, or surface which — 
acts upon the tympans, is.suspended from the poit of the spindle 
-by means of a square block or frame of wood, called the hose, ‘fig. 
10, which is guided by passing through the shelves, fig. 9: the 
lower part of the spindle passes through the hose, and its point 
‘rests in a small steel cup, fixed in a brass saucer, -supplied with 
oil, which rests upon an iron plate, let into the top of the platten., 
The pressman then, by pulling the lever, which is fixed in the eye 
_of the spindle by an iron key, turns the screw, and presses down — 
the platten upon the forme, upon which is laid the paper, tympans, ” 
and blankets, which are brought under the platten, when the im- 
pression is to be given. That the platten may be suspended” 
perpendicularly from the spindle, and rise up again with it, the 
hose is attached to the spindle by the garter, fig. 10, E, this isa_ 
fillet of iron screwed to the hose, and entering into a nick or groove _ 
formed round the upper part of the spindle; it prevents the hose 
falling down on the spindle. At each corner of the lower part of 
the hose there is an iron hook fastened, and from these to similar 


* A more erroneous principle in mechanics could not well have been 
devised than that which has been applied to this part of the printing-press. 
At one end the fore-stay supports the carriage and ribs, without a possibility 
of any yielding to the pull, while at the other end it is made to yield when 
the power of the screw, acting upon the plank, coffin, stone, and forme, is 
brought upon it: and therefore, if adjusted, as it is always attempted to be, 
truly horizontal, this part of the press must be forced into the position of an 
inclined plane by the yielding of the winter. This is the occasion of the 
disagreeable noise made by most of these presses in working; the parts 
cannot move truly perpendicular: the remedy is therefore obvious—let the 
winter lie quite solid, and the carriage and ribs truly horizontal. 
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hooks, fastened at each corner of the platten, cords -are looped 
to suspend the latter, they being exactly adjusted, to hang it 
truly level. : 

The carriage,* fig. 14, is a wooden frame lying horizontally, 
having its fore-part supported by a wooden prop called the fore- 
stay, fig. 15, while the other end rests on the winter ; on the rails 
of this frame two long steel bars or ribs are fixed, Beneath the 
carriage is placed an axis called the spit, fig. 16, with a double 
wheel of beach wood fixed on the middle of it, round which 
leather girths are passed and fastened, the opposite ends being 
nailed to each end of the plank, fig. 17; under the plank are 
nailed short pieces of iron or steel, called cramp irons, which slide 
upon the ribs, when the cairiage is run in or out, by the following 
means: on the extreme end of the axis is fixed the handle or 
tounce, by which the pressman turns the axis, and this, by means 
of the wheel and girths, runs the forme, &c. in or out. Upon the 
plank, fig. 17, a square frame of wood is fixed, to form the coffin or 
cell, in which a marble or polished stone is inclosed, accurately 
bedded in bran, plaster, &c., for the forme to be laid upon. To 
this plank are fastened leather stay-girths, one to each end, being 
at the opposite ends fastened to the end rails of the carriage, to 
prevent the press running too far out or in.+ On the fore-part of 
the plank is a slight frame, called the gallows, fig. 19, which serves 
to sustain the tympan, when turned up from off the forme, on its 
hinges. The tympans, figs. 20,21, are square frames covered with 
parchment. The frames are made of three sides of wood, a slip 
of iron at the top, called a head-band.: The two tympans are fitted 


_ * Lam not at all satisfied as to the propriety of the appellation which has 

been given to the two parts of the press represented by figs. 14 and 17. It 
‘Seems that the term “ carriage,’ would more properly apply to the part, fig: 
17 (to which the motive power being given, it carries in and out the forme, 
paper, &c.), as comprehending under one term, the coffin, plank, cramps, &c., 
while that now designated the “ carriage and ribs,” fig. 14, might with more 
‘propriety be called, ‘ the wooden and steel ribs.””_ Dr. Rees, in his Encyclo- 
Pedia, has adopted these distinctions; but as I find such authority as Moxon, 
and general custom, on the other side, I must conform to what my prede- 
‘cessor, Stower, has adhered to in this part of the description. 
~ + “ Run in,” or “ run out” “ the press,” is the technical expression for 
working the plank, coffin, stone, forme, and tympans, to and fro. 
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together by the frame of one being small enough to le within the 
other: the outward tympan is fastened with iron hinges to the 
coffin. Between the two parchments of the tympans one or two 
blankets are placed, either woollen, cloth, or kerseymere, according 
to the nature of the work, which serve to make the impression ito 
the surface of the paper, as also to prevent the letters from bemg 
broken by the force of the press; the use of the inner tympan is to 
confine these blankets. The frisket, fig. 24, is a square frame of 
iron, made very thin, and fastened to the head-band of the outer 
tympan by hinges or pivots: it folds down upon the tympan, to 
hold fast the sheet of paper between them, the parchment or paper 
with which the frisket is covered being cut out in the necessary 
places, so that the sheet, when placed between the tympan and 
frisket, and both together folded down on the forme, may lie next 
the types in the pages; the frisket keeping the remaining part of 
the margin clean. The tympan and frisket, when folded down, 
ig run in with the press; but when again run out, the tympan is 
lifted up upon its hinges, resting as represented, in an inclined 
position against the gallows, at the back part of the plank ; then 
the frisket is tuned up on its hinges, and sustained by a slip of 
~ wood or catch, hanging from the ceiling, whilst it continues open, 
to take out the printed sheet and put in another white sheet. ‘ 
To regulate the margin, that is, to make the lines and pages 
answer or back each other when printed on the opposite side of the 
sheet, two points, fig. 22, are fixed by point screws, fig. 23, to thé 
middle of the sides of the frame of the tympan, the spurs of which 
make two holes in the sheet. ‘These holes are placed on the same 
spurs, when the sheet is returned for making an impression on the 
other side, which is called the reiteration, and the points are so 
adjusted that they may make the impressions of the opposite sides 
exactly correspond. 
~ The ink is laid upon the forme by balls, when the use of thi 
is retained, which are a kind of wooden cups with handles, fig. 25, 
the cavities of which are filled with wool, or hair, covered with 
undressed sheep’s skin nailed to the wood. One of these the press- 
man takes in each hand, and applying them on the ink-block, 
fiz. 26, to charge them with ink, he’ ‘works them one against the 
other, to mix and distribute the ink equally ; and, at last, mks over 
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the forme by beating or dabbine them several times over the whole 
face of it; this leaves the forme in a condition to be passed under 
the press, with the moistened paper laid on it. . 

. To prepare for working, the parchment of the outer tympan, 
against which the sheet is to be laid, is wetted till it is very soft, in 
order to render the impression more forcible ; the proper blankets 
are then put in, and secured from slipping by the inner tympan. 
Then, while one pressman is beating the letter with the balls, the 
other person places the sheet of paper on the tympan, turns down 
the frisket upon it, to inclose it, keep the margins clean, and pre- 
vent it slipping; then folding the tympan down upon the forme bya 
simultaneous motion of the several Joints, and turning the axis by | 
means of the rounce, with his left hand, he brings the forme, with 
the stone, &c. under the platten; and pulls the lever or bar with the 
nght hand, by which means the platten presses the paper close upon 
_theletter; by this first motion, in presses of the ordinary construc- 
tion, now called in distinction “ two-pull-presses,’” half the forme 
is printed ; for the platten being only half the size of the sheet, it is 
prnted at twice, and the first time the carriage is run into the 
press, the pressman knows by a chalk mark previously made on the 

_ €arriage when the first half of the sheet is under the platten ;* then 
_ teleasing the bar, he advances the forme still forward into the press, 
by turning the rounce, and gives a second pull: now letting go the 
bar or putting it gently back upon the catch against the cheek, he 
runs out the forme, lifts up the tympans, opens the frisket, takes 
out the printed sheet, and lays on a fresh one; and thisis repeated, 
until he has taken off the impression for the full number of sheets 
the edition is to consist of. One side of the sheet being thus 
_ printed, the forme for the other is laid upon the press, or another 
| press if necessary, and worked off in the same manner; the sheet 


* * In this operation he places his foot against a foot-board beneath the 
‘press, and leans his body back to gain a greater purchase. Presses are, in 
| general, adapted for the screw to make a sufficient pressure by a quarter turn 
| Of it, but this the pressman can vary to his own inclination, by packing up the 
head of the press with pieces of pasteboard in the mortises, till it yields as 
Much as he requires for a long pull; or if he puts blocks of wood to fill up 
the mortises, it will make a short pull, which has much the advantage of the 
| other, in respect to the total exertion it requires; but then the handle being 
| suddenly checked on coming to the pressure, it gives a shock to the whole 
| body, which few men can bear. Strong men will work hest with a solid pull: 
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being so disposed, that the spurs of the points shall pass through 
the holes already made in the sheet by working the first ‘side, or 
white paper. | 
Sometimes it is required to cut the frisket afresh, where the 
second side is to be more or less full of printing than the first, as is 
frequently the case at the beginning and ending ‘of books, half 
pages at the ends of chapters, &c. 3 
The operations of the printing press, when conducted by an 

expert pressman, are performed with a surprising rapidity; but the 
labour is very great. Two men are required to make a “ full press” 
(when only one is at work, it is called “ half press”), who take it 
by turns to pull, that is, work the press; and beat or roll, that is to” 
ink the types. Whilst one man is employed in pulling the sheet, — 
his comrade is distributing the ink on his balls or rollers, by apply- 
ing the balls to the ink-block, fig. 26, which is fixed up against the 
cheek of the press, and has ink spread out upon it by the slice and 
brayer, fig. 27, which is a wooden muller to rub out, or mix and 
grind the ink; then applying the balls together, and turning them 
by a double motion round in his hands, whilst the surfaces are rolled 
or dabbed against each other, the ink becomes equally distributed 
over them; if working with the roller, by applying it against the 
inking cylinder, or on the upper part of the table, and by repeatedly | 
rolling it, in varying directions, upon the plane surface of the table, | 
obtains a perfectly equal coat of ink upon the face of the composi- | 
tion. By this time the other man having made the pull, run out the | 
press, and opened the tympan, the other instantly begins the | 
inking, whilst the puller gets the sheet changed. In beating, he 
holds a ball in each hand, and applies them upon the types, with 
the handles in an inclined position ; and then mounts the handles 


perpendicular, by which means the leather or skin is rolled over the | 
surface of the types, and they are effectually inked; having thus | 
inked a. space of as much extent as the two balls will conveniently | 
cover, they. are lifted off the letters, and lightly removed on t0/ 
another part, which is inked in the same manner, till the whole 
sheet is gone over. ae | 


The severe labour of printing by the ordinary press, rendered ‘it 
very desirable to obtain an accession of power. Many attempts| 
have been made to produce a press which would print the | 
surface of a sheet at a single pull: the first was brought oy 
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France many years ago, and called “ The Apollo Press.” It was 
‘a. wooden press of the ordinary construction, except that the platten 
was composed of an iron plate instead_.of a wooden plank, sufficiently 
large to print the whole sheet at once: the under surface of it was 
covered with brass, and made truly flat : and the screw, or spindle, 
instead of being turned by the bar or handle, in the usual ‘manner, 
‘was united, by connecting rods, with a long lever, placed at the side 
of the press, and the man worked it by applying both hands to the 
lever, to bring it down nearly by the same action as working the 
ever of a pump; this action, requiring a motion of the whole body, 
was found hurtful to the men, and in consequence they were soon 
disused, even for printing newspapers, where expedition is a consi- 
eration superior to every other. 

Ps Among the contrivances for improving the common printing 
‘press, the most successful in'a long course of practice, was invented 
‘many years ago by Mr. Roworth, a printer in London, now of Bell 
Yard, Fleet Street. Instead of the screw he has a plain vertical 
spindle, furnished with a bar, hose, &c., just as usual; but the upper. 
_ part, where the worm is usually cut, is a plain cylindric spindle, and 

fits into a socket fitted mto the head of the press. Upon the 
upper end of the spindle, just beneath the head, a short cross arm is 
5 fixed, which acts against a circular inclined plane fixed under the 
head of the press ; therefore, by turning the spindle, the cross arm 
-acts against the under side of the circular inclined plane, and causes 
the spindle to descend in the same manner as the screw, but with 
‘this advantage, that the inclined plane is formed with a rapid descent 
at the time the action first begins; but when the platten has come 
down to the tympan, and the pressure begun, the plane has a very 
slight inclination, and therefore a great power to produce the impres- 
sion ; and this power increases as the resistance increases. Still, 
from the manner in which the platten is first brought down, there is 
not, on the whole, that. corresponding loss of time which takes 
place in the usual mechanical combinations for producing a great 
“power. A great advantage is also derived in the working of this 

_ press, from making the inclined plane and cross arm of hardened 
steel. It will hereafter be seen that the power of Cogger and 

| Ncott’s press is acquired by a similar principle. 

. The Stanhope press, which is now becoming general (a detailed 

‘description of which, will be reserved for chap. yi), has this 
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property in a higher degree, and is therefore capable of printing a 
double surface to the common press, with a very small poi of 
the power which that required. 

A Stanhope press consists of a massive frame of cast iron, formed 
in one piece: this is the body of the press answering to the cheeks, 


cap, head, shelves, winter, &c., of the common press, in the upper 


part of which a nut is fixed for the reception of the screw, its point 
operating upon the upper end of a slider, which is fitted into a 


dovetail groove formed between two vertical bars of the. frame. 


The slider has the platten firmly attached to the lower end of it; 
and being accurately fitted between the guides, the platten must rise 
and fall parallel to itself when the screw is turned. The weight 


of the platten and slider are counterbalanced by a heavy weight — 
behind the press, which is suspended from a lever, fig. 7, acting — 


upon the slider to lift it up, and keep it always bearing against the — 


point of the screw. ‘Two projecting pieces, all in one piece with the 


main frame, answering to the winter, are cast to support the — 


carriage when the pull is made; to these the rails, or ribs, are 
screwed, and placed truly horizontal for the carriage to run upon, 


when. it is carried under the press to receive the impression, or 


drawn out to remove the printed sheet. The carriage is moved by — 


the rounce or handle, with an-axis and leather girths, similar to the 
wooden press. 'The principal improvement of earl Stanhope’s — 


press consists in the manner of giving motion to the screw, which — 


is not done simply by a bar or lever attached to the screw, but by 4 


second or multiplied lever ; thus, the screw has a short lever, fig. 1, | 
D, fixed upon the upper end of it, and this communicates by an 


iron bar, or link, E, to another lever, C, of rather shorter radius, 


which is fixed upon the upper end of a second spindle, A, and to 
this the bar or handle, F, is fixed. Now, when the workman pulls , 
this handle, he turns round the spindle A, and by the connection of 


the rod, E, the screw turns with it, and causes the platten to 
descend and produce the pressure. But it is not simply this 
alone, for the power of the lever, F, is transmitted to the screw in @ 
ratio proportioned to the effect required at the different parts of the 
pull; thus at first, when the pressman takes the bar, F, it lies in @ 
direction parallel to the frame, or across the press, and the short 
lever, C (being nearly perpendicular thereto), is also nearly at right 
angles to the connecting rod E, but the lever, D, of the-screw, 


| 
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makes a considerable angle with the rod, which therefore acts upon 
a shorter radius to turn the screw; because the real power exerted 
by any action upon a lever, is not to be considered as acting with 
the full length of the lever between its centres, but with the dis- 
tance in a perpendicular drawn from the line in which the action is 
applied to the centre of the lever. ‘Therefore, when the pressman 
first takes the handle, F, the lever, C, acts with its full length upon 
a shorter length of leverage, D, on the screw, which will conse- 
quently be turned more rapidly than if the bar itself was attached 


 toit; but on continuing the pull, the situation of the levers change, 


that of the screw, D, continually increasing in its acting length, 
because it comes nearer to a perpendicular with the connecting rod, 
and at the same time the lever, C, diminishes its acting length, 
because, by the obliquity of the lever, the rod, E, approaches the 
eentre, and the perpendicular distance diminishes; the bar or 
handle also comes to a more favourable position for the man to pull, 
because he draws nearly at nght angles to its length. All these 


-eauses combined have the best effects in producing an immense 
“pressure, without loss of time; because, in the first instance, the 


lever acts with an increased motion upon the screw, and brings the 
platten down very quickly upon the paper, but by that time the 
levers have assumed such a position as to exert a more powerful 
action upon-each other, and this action continues to increase as the 


bar is drawn forwards, until the lever, C, and the connecting rod, 
are brought nearly into a straight line, and then the power is 
_ immensely great, and capable of producing any requisite pressure 


——lCO a 
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which the parts of the press will sustain without yielding. The 
handle is sometimes. made to come to rest against a stop, which 
prevents it moving further, and therefore regulates the degree of 
pressure given upon the work: but to give the means of increasing 
or diminishing this. pressure for different kinds of work, the stop is 


‘made moveable to a small extent. A better plan is adopted by 


some makers of the Stanhope press, viz. to have a screw adjustment 
at the end of the connecting rod E, by. which it can be shortened ; 
it is done by fitting the centre pin which unites it to the lever, D,. 


in a bearing piece, which slides in a groove formed in the rod, and 
is regulated by the screw. This shortening of the connecting rod 
produces a greater or less descent of the platten, when the handle is 
| brought to the stop. 
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The carriage and platten are made of cast iron, each in the form 
of a box, with several cross partitions, which are all cast in one 
piece, and though by this contrivance metal is saved, yet it is. 
exceedingly strong: the surfaces are made truly flat, by turning in’ 
a lathe. The slider, fig. 4, has a plate formed on the lower end of 
it, which is fixed by four screws upon the top of the platten, and 
thus they are united. The remainder of the apparatus and all the — 
operations of working by the pressmen, are exactly the same as the 
common press. The iron frame of the press is screwed down upon 
the wooden base by bolts, which pass through feet, projecting from _ 
the lower part of the iron frame. Another wooden beam is fixed — 
into the centre of the former at right angles, which hes upon the 
floor. The ribs for the carriage to run upon are supported from: 
the wooden base by an iron bracket. re | 

‘The advantages of the iron presses in working are very con- 
siderable, both in saving labour and time. The first arises from 
the beautiful contrivance of the levers, the power of the press being 
almost incalculable at the moment of producing the impression; _ 
and this is not attended with a correspondent loss of time, as is the 
case in‘ all other mechanical powers, because the’ power is’ only 
exerted at’ the moment of pressure, being before that adapted to — 
bring’ down the’ platten' as quickly as possible. In the Stanhope — 
press, the whole surface is printed at once, with far less power upon’ 
the lever than the old’ press, when printing but half the surface. — 
This arises not only from the levers, but from the iron framing of 
the press, which will not admit of any yielding, as the wood always: | 
does, and indeed is intended to do, the head being often packed: up | 
with elastic substances, such as, paste-board, or even cork. In this 


case much power is lost, for in an elastic press the pressure is gained | 
by screwing or straining the parts up to a certain degree of tension, | 
and the effort to return produces the pressure: now in this case; | 
the handle will make a considerable effort to return, which, though | 
it is in reality giving back to the workman a portion of the power | 
he exerted on the press, is only an additional labour, as it obliges | 
him to bear the strain a longer time than he otherwise would. The | 
iron has very little elasticity, and those who use such presses find i 
it advantageous to diminish the thickness of the blankets in the 
tympan to one very thin piece of fine cloth; the lever has’ then very | 
little tendency to return, and the pull is easy in the: extreme, Te | 
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quiring very little more force to move it at the latter, than at the 
first part: indeed, it is so different from the other press, that when 
an experienced pressman first tries it, he cannot feel any of that re- 
action which he has been accustomed to, and will not believe, till he 
sees the sheet, that he has produced any impression at all; and for 
many days after he begins to work at an iron press, he Ae habit 
throws back all the weight of his body in such a manner as to 
bring the handle up to its stop with a concussion that shakes his 
arm very much; and in consequence most pressmen, after a few 
_ hours’ work, feel inclined to give up the iron press; but when they 
have once got into a new habit of standing more upright, and 
applying only as much force as it requires, the labour of the pull 
becomes less than that of running the carriage in and out; and men 
who are accustomed to the iron presses only, would be scarcely 
able to go through the work of the old press. 

_ This account of the Stanhope press is partly taken from Dr. 

Rees’s Encyclopedia, where may be seen excellently drawn and 
beautifully engraved elevations and plan. 
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CHAPTER II.* 

Of Compositor’s work— Description of a Fount—Upper Case—Lower Case 
_ —Capitals—Small Capitals —Accented Letters—Numeral Letters— 
. Figures — Reference. Marks — Points — Quadrats — Spaces—Rules— 
Space-rules — Braces — Superiors —F' ractions — Quotations — Two-line 
_ Letters—Flowers—Leads, or Space-lines—Greek and Hebrew—Mathe- 
‘matical, Algebraical, and Geometrical sorts.—Of casting-off Copy ; 
various methods—Different Scales and Tables—Frame—Cases—Stone— 

* Boards—Furniture—Side-sticks—Gutters—Cast-iron Gutters and Side- 
~ sticks —Quoins—Shooting-stick, &c. §:c.—Chases—Observations on Com- 
posing—Schemes of Cases—Lord Stanhope’s plan—Laying of Letter— 
Distributing—Composing—Composing-stick—Imposing—Schemes of Im- 
posing various sizes of Works—Dressing the Formes and making Margin 


—Tables of Signatures and Folios—Locking-up—Proofs—Expedition 
work — Companionships. 


PRINTERS divide a fount of letter into two classes. 

1. The Upper-case ;—2. The Lower-case sorts. 

The Upper-case sorts are, Capitals, Small Capitals, Accented ) 
Letters, Figures, and References. 

The Lower-case consists of, Small Letters, Double a 
Points, Spaces, Quadrats, &c. each of which we shall treat of 
under distinct heads. | 


- Of Capitals. 


THE use of capitals has been considerably abridged of late 
years; and the antiquated method of using them with every 
substantive, and, sometimes, even with verbs and adverbs, is now — 


* It will be necessary to allow, in this chapter, of some slight repetitions 
of the preceding. 
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discontinued, except in very fewinstances. They are considered, 
in the present day, as necessary only to distinguish proper names 
of persons, places, &c. There are, however, some particular 
works, in which authors deem it essential to mark emphatical 
words with a capital: in such cases (and there can be no general 
rule to guide the compositor) we would recommend the author 
always to send his copy properly prepared, in this particular, to 
the printer, or he will become liable to the charge the compositor 
is allowed to make for his loss of time in following his alterations. 
The method of denoting a capital, or words of capital letters, in 
manuscript, is by underscoring it with three distinct lines. 


Of Small Capitals. 


~ THE small capitals c, 0,.s, v, w, x, Z, so closely resemble the 
same letters in the lower case, as to require particular care in the 
compositor to prevent their mixing, as the difference can scarcely 
be discerned but by their being cast thicker than the others. 

In manuscript, small capitals are denoted by having two lines 
drawn under them. 
Small capitals are used for the purpose of giving a degree more 
_ of import to a word or sentence, than can be conveyed by printing 
the same in italic. They are also employed for chapter heads, 
running heads, &c., according to the fancy of the printer. The 
first word of every section or chapter is generally put in‘small 
capitals, after either a full capital of its own fount, or one of a size 
or two larger, accurately justified’ so as to line at the foot with the 
remainder of the line, and which, from this adjustment, is. usually 
termed a cock-up letter. Small capitals are also much ‘used for 
the catch-lines in the display of title-pages ; ; yet, if the office have 
founts whose full capitals answer to the size, they are preferable, 
as being less liable to “clog up” in the working. - They are 
usually cast to the roman only; but those founts which have 
pane small a have a oy elegant addition. | 
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Of Accented Letters. 


Tuose which are called accented by printers, are the five 
vowels, marked either with an 


Acute 4é@16%0 
Grave aéiou 
Circumflex aéiod 
Dieresis aéiou 
Long aéiou 
Short 2é160 


Those who call accented letters all that are of a particular 
signification, on account of being distinguished by marks, reckon 
the French ¢, the Spanish fi, and the Welch w and f, in the class 
of accented letters, though not vowels. As the longs and shorts 
are used only in particular works, they are not cast to a fount of 
letter, unless ordered. 


Of the French g¢, the Spanish fi, and the Welch w and +. 


_ To make a tail to a capital C, a figure of 5 inverted, and of a 
small size, is not improperly used. | 
The fi marked with a stroke over it, is used in the Spanish, ail 
pronounced like a double n, or rather like ni; but short and quick, 
as in Espanta. It is a sort which is used in the middle of words, 
but very rarely at the beginning. 

In the Portuguese language an accent or mark called til, . 
generally used in all words which would end in oens, as a conta 
tion for the 2; it was formerly used over the €, but in modern 
works it is used over the 6—as for instance, BMT milhoens, 
will be written and printed with the termination thus, des, 
informacoes, milhoes, &c. 

In the Welch language, w and ¥, as well as the other circum- 
flexed letters, are used to direct the pronunciation. 
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Of Numeral Letters. 


NumeERAL letters were used by the Romans to account by, and 
are seven in number, 1V X LC DM. The reason for choosing 
these letters seems to be this: M being the first letter of mille, 
stands for 1,000, which M was formerly written CIO. Half of 
that, viz. 10, or D, is 500.—C, the first letter of centum, stands 
for 100 ; which C was anciently written LE, and so, half of it will 
be 50, L.—X denotes 10, which is twice 5, made of two Vs, one 
at top and the other at bottom.—V stands for 5, because their 
measure of five ounces was of that shape; and—lI stands for 1, 
because it is made by one stroke of the pen. 

Sometimes small capitals are used for numerals, in the same 
manner as the seven sorts of capitals; and look neater than the 
last ; lower-case letters are also applied to the same purpose. 


Arithmetical Figures. 


ArirumeErticat or Arabic figures are nine in number, besides 
the cipher, or nought. 

Figures require a founder's particular care to cast them exactly 
n-thick, and to a true parallel, as the least deviation, where a 
‘number of them come together in table-work, destroys their 
arrangement, and causes an inconvenience in the justification 
which the ingenuity of a compositor cannot, without considerable 
loss of time, rectify. 

The excellence of figures does not consist in their having soft 
‘and fine strokes, but rather in such circles and lines as bear a 
proportion with the strength of the face. 

The recently introduced fashion of forming the figures so that 
each one of the ten shall fill precisely the same portion of the 
shank of the type, and which are called “ lining figures,” are said 
in the work by Mr. Stower, to be “ an improvement ;” and that 
this shape “ adds considerably to their appearance, and to the 
beauty of the work in which they are used.” They have certainly 
been almost universally adopted: but I cannot assent to such an 
acquisition of stiff uniformity being of the value thus attached, 
until every thing in a fount be reduced to the same principle; s0 
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that capitals, ascending and descending, round and square letters, 
all dine alike. On the score of the utility of the fashion, I have 
still stronger objections. In the figures cast after the old manner, 
or only modernized in the same moderate degree as the roman 
and italic, there is a relief to the eye, and a help to the reading of 
them, which is by no means afforded in the modern-cut lining- 
figures. This is of infinite importance where figures are without 
any calculations or words to lead to the detection of error, such as 
in works upon navigation, and particularly in tables of logarithms, 
which consist of heavy masses, and must be often read by the 
dim and imperfect light of a ship’s cabin, or ward room; and by 
those not the best able to judge of the distinctions of figures 
approaching too near in likeness to one another; and where a 
mistake of a single figure in calculating a ship’s reckoning may be 
of the most fatal consequences. The reason of this argument will 
be immediately understood by looking at the following specimens, 
whereby it will be seen how very possible it would be to mistake, 
either from imperfection in press-work, or paper, or the least inad- 
vertency of the eye, the 3 for 8; 6 and 9 for 0 ; and vice versa: 
whereas, in the non-lining figures, such mistakes will hardly be 
possible in consequence of the 5, 6, 8, ascending, and the 3, 7, 9, 
descending, in line from 1, 2, 4, 0. 

ye 192'3'4°5'6°7 8 go" 

| 1234567890 | 6 
And for a further specimen of the absurdity produced by these 
figures, see p. 376. 

- Printers at one time thought it a great impropriety to use erect 
figures in italic matter, judging that the obliquity of that character 
would be intercepted by them, and therefore had figures cast of 
the same inclination; this peculiarity is but partially attended to in 
England, though it still prevails in some parts abroad. 


Scratched Figures, 
AA B43 84892 


are used in that species of Arithmetic called Division the dividing 
and divided figures being scratched as soon as they have been 


(* Ina page of stereotype, which will be inserted hereafter, this principle 
will appear very apparent.: wk Set Bis 3 
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cig usted by subtraction and mauabinplitca tots: Dotted figures, 


are hide feaik for atithis purposes. i 

In Decimal Arithmetic they were formerly used. to denote the 
terminating figures of circulating decimal quantities, and also those 
of repeating decimals: but have of late years been. considered 


as unnecessary in this respect, and are therefore dropped by the 
eoerety of arithmeticians. 


Of References. 


Rererences are those marks, or signs, which are used in a 
work with side or foot notes, to direct the reader to the observa- 
tions they may contain on that part of the text to which the 
reference may be attached, the note having a corresponding 
mark of reference. | | 

They are variously represented; those generally in use are the ; 


Asterisk . . * Section . § 
Dagver oP Parallel . || 
Double-dagger { Paragraph {] 


In works where the notes are numerous, superior figures and 
letters (12%, &c. 2°, &c.) are used, as doubling of the common 
references frequently causes confusion. Italic lower-case letters, 
_ between parentheses, are frequently used for references, beginning 
with (a), and so on to the end of the alphabet. 

The Asterisk, the principal of the references, is used. in the 
Roman church-books to divide each verse of a psalm, and show 
where the responses begin, which in our Common-Prayer Book is 
denoted by a colon. It is sometimes used to supply the name of 
a person, in satyrical or libellous works, provided it is well under- 

stood who is meant. —— The metal rule is also much used in the 
same way. It is likewise used to denote an omission, or a hiatus, 

by loss of original copy, in which case the asterisks are ae Uys 
, ts to the extent of the chasm. 

The Dagger, originally termed the Dbslicke or tote Cross, is 

frequently used in Roman Catholic church-books, in prayers of 
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exorcism, at the benediction of bread, water, fruit, and upon other 
occasions, where the priest makes the sign of the cross. But it 
must be observed, that it is not used in the above books unless for 
want of square crosses, x, which are the proper symbols ; and are 
used also in the Pope’s briefs, and in ordinances and mandates of 
archbishops and bishops, who put it immediately before the | 
signature of their names. But the square cross is not reckoned 
among references of which we are speaking. | 

The Long Cross, or Dagger, is used in genealogical tables, and 
works of that description, where it denotes the death of a person, 
or the extinction of a family. Sometimes it serves for a signature 
to matter which has been either omitted, or else added ; and which © 
_ is intercalated after the omission ; but its principal use is by way 

of reference. | 

The Double-dagger and Parallel, are considered only as references. 

The Section is seldom employed now but as a reference, except 
in Latin notes, collected from foreign books, which generally abound 
with citations. ) | 

The Paragraph is least used of any of the references, in conse- _ 
quence of its heavy appearance, and the room it occupies, and, 
except in old bibles, where it was placed to denote the changing of 
the contents of a chapter, or in common-prayer books, to direct the 
order of the service, and which is called the Rubric (those lines 
being formerly printed in red), we may consider it as nearly 
abolished. ) 

From the foregoing observations it is evident, that the egeibolll 
noticed here as references, were originally designed for other and — 
distinct purposes. It would not be one of the least improvements 
were other marks devised to supply their place, of a more elegant 
shape; the superior letters and figures have a neater appets 
could they be kept clear from picks 1 in the working. 


OF LOWER-CASE SORTS. 


Havine already considered the lower-case alphabet, it will be 
unnecessary to dwell long on this head, we shall therefore merely 
notice those sorts which have not been already treated of. Those 
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termed lower-case sorts are, the small letters of the alphabet, double 
letters, points, the crotchet and parenthesis, spaces and quadrats. 
Of these i, v, X, 1, ec, are numeral letters; and are generally used in 
notes and indexes ; the d, and m, are seldom used for those pur- 
poses, though their power is not inferior in calculation to capitals, 
as they are governed by the same rules. 


Of Points. 


THEY consist of a comma, semicolon, colon, period or full-point, 
note of interrogation and note of admiration. 

Points are not of equal antiquity with printing (see p. 99), 
though, not long after its invention, the necessity of introducing 
stops, or pauses in sentences, for the guidance of the reader, 
brought forward the colon and full-point, the two first invented. 
In process of time the comma was added to the infant punctua- 
tion, which then had no other figure than a perpendicular line, 
proportionable to the body of the letter; these three points were 
‘the only ones used till the close of the fifteenth century, when 
Aldus Manutius, a man eminent for the restoration of learning, 
among other improvements in the art of printing, corrected and 
enlarged the punctuation, by giving a better shape to the comma, 
adding the semicolon, and assigning to the former points more 
proper places; the comma denoting the smaller pause, the semi- 
colon next, then the colon, and the full-point terminating the 
sentence. The notes of interrogation and admiration were not 
introduced till many years after. . 

These points are allowed to answer all the purposes of punctua- 
tion, though some pedantic persons have suggested the propriety 
of increasing them, by having one below the comma, and another 
between the comma and semicolon. So far are we from imagining 
that such an introduction will meet with encouragement, that we 
confidently expect to see the present number diminished, by the 
total exclusion of the colon, a point long since considered unneces- 
sary, and now but seldom used. 

Perhaps there never existed on any subject, among men of 
Jearning, a greater difference of opinion than on the true mode of 

| a 
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punctuation, and scarcely can any two people be brought to agree 
in the same method; some making the pause of a semicolon, where 
the opinion of others would only place a comma; some contending 
for what is termed stiff pointing, and others altogether the reverse. 

The want of an established rule in this particular is much to be 
regretted. The loss of time to a compositor, occasioned often 
through whim or caprice, in altering points unnecessarily, is one of 
the greatest hardships he has to complain of in his profession. 

Itis rare, indeed, to meet with a work sent properly prepared to the 
press ; either the writing is illegible, the spelling incorrect, or the 
punctuation defective. The compositor has often to read sentences 
of his copy more than once before he can ascertain what he con- 
ceives the meaning of the author, that he may not deviate from 
him in the punctuation; this retards him considerably. But here 
it does not end—he, and the corrector of the press, though, 
perhaps, both intelligent and judicious men, differ in that in which 
go few are found to agree, and the compositor has to follow either 
his whim or better opinion. The proof goes to the author—he — 
dissents from them both, and makes those alterations in print, © 
which ought to have rendered his manuscript copy correct. 

Some compositors do not possess so perfect a knowledge of 
punctuation as others; to such the hardship becomes greater ; the 
loss of time to them must be very considerable. The author should, 
in the first instance, send his copy properly marked in every respect. 
He must be the most competent judge of the length and strength 
of his own sentence, which the introduction of a point from 
another might materially alter, a circumstance not uncommon, as — 
instances continually occur where a single point will completely 
reverse the meaning of a sentence. 

The late Dr. Hunter, in reviewing a work, had occasion t 
censure it for its improper punctuation. He advises authors to — 
leave the pointing entirely to the printers, as from their constant 
practice they must have acquired a uniform mode of punctuation. 
We are decidedly of this opinion ; for unless the author will take 
the responsibility of the pointing entirely on himself, it will ‘be to 
the advantage of the compositor, and attended with less loss of 
time, not to meet with a single point in his copy, unless to terminate 
‘a sentence, than to have his mind confused by commas and 
semicolons placed indiscriminately, in the hurry of writing, with- 
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out any regard to propriety. The author may reserve to himself 
_ his particular mode of punctuation, by directing the printer to 
point his work either loosely or not, and still have the opportunity 
of detecting in his proofs whether a misplaced point injures his 
sentence. The advantage resulting from this method would ensure 
uniformity to the work, and remove in part from the compositor a 
burthen which has created no small degree of contention. | 
Having considered it our duty to enter thus fully on a subject 
that so materially concerns the compositor, we will proceed to the 
points themselves; not with the view of laying down any rule, 
which we conceive impracticable, but for the purpose of explaining 
each in its proper order. An uniform and correct mode of pointing 
must be acquired by the compositor from practice and attention. 
The comma, which is considered the first, from requiring’ the 
shortest pause, its time being counted as equal to that taken by 
the reader for the pronunciation of one syllable, is more frequently 
used, and misused, than any of the other points. Its unnecessary 
introduction often involves the reader in perplexity; and its 
omission blends sentences that should be kept distinct—and, 
in unskilful hands, may pervert the meaning of the author, and 
vender it ridiculous. The most acceptable mode seems to be 
what is termed easy pointing, which certainly has the advantage of 
not confusing the reader. | 
_ The comma, having the’ first place in every sentence, though, 
strictly speaking, it may be considered a junior stop, governs the 
order of all the others; therefore the ready way to uniform point- 
ing is, to acquire a perfect knowledge of this key to punctuation. 
Commas are used to denote extracts or quotations from other 
works, in dialogue matter, or any passages or expressions not 
original, by inverting two of them, and placing them before the 
passage quoted, and closing such passage with two apostrophes. 
These are termed “ inverted commas ;” and when used, a thick 
space is sufficient to keep them free from the matter. The method 
of running them down the sides to the end of the quotation has 
been found inconvenient, particularly where a quotation occurs 
within a quotation, or a speech within a speech; the proper 
méthod of distinguishing which is, by placing a single inverted 
comma, and running one down the side till such extra quotation 
is concluded, which cannot well be done when the double commas 
2F2 
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are also run down. Such extra quotation to be concluded with a, 
single apostrophe; or should both quotations close together, put 
three apostrophes, observing after the first to place a thin space. 

Inverted commas owe their origin to one Guillemet, a French- 
man, who, it may be supposed, was no friend to Italic, they being 
intended to supersede the use of that letter. As an acknowledg- 
ment for this improvement, his countrymen call them after his 
name, Guillemets. 

A single comma inverted is used as an abbreviation to the word 
Mac, in lieu of a superior °, as in the instance of M«Gowan. — 

The semicolon is allowed a space of time double that of the 
comma, and may be considered an important point in punctua-. 
tion; it enforces what has been illustrated by the comma, and 
allows the reader an opportunity to acquire a perfect view of the 
sentence, before it is terminated by the full point. 

~The colon, whose .allowed time is one half more than the 
semicolon, has been superseded in almost every instance, either by 
the semicolon, ellipsis line, or metal rule, and in some cases 
by the comma; neither is its utility in figure-work any longer 
acknowledged. 

The full point is used to terminate a sentence, and its pause is 
double the time allowed to the semi-colon. It is also used in 
abbreviations, but then loses its effect as a full stop in the punc- 
{uation; unless at the end of a sentence. Some authors, enemies 
to: the introduction of many points, will even omit the semicolon 
after an abbreviation, leaving the full point an indefinite pause to, 
the discretion of the reader. 

Full points are sometimes used as leaders in tables of contents, 
figure-work, &c. but dotted rules ... or quadrats are much better 
for this purpose, from their cake appearance, as they not only 
supply the place of full points and quadrats, but save considers 
time in the composition. 

The pause for a note of onic is rather longer than that 
allowed to the full point. 

The note of admiration, or exclamation, is placed wherever sur- 
prise, rapture, Xc. are expressed. 

Exclamations are sometimes’ mistaken for interrogations, ond 
vice versd; care should, therefore, be taken in examining to which 
of these two variations the one or the other inclines. The Portu- 
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guese and Spanish typographers guard against this mistake by 
placing the interrogation, reversed, ¢, at the beginning of the 
' sentence. 

All the points, except the comma and the full stop, have a hair 
space placed. between them and the matter, to distinguish them ; 
the comma and full point, not lining with the depth of the face of 
the letter, do not require any space to bear them off. 

The m-metal rule, though it cannot be denominated a point, is 
frequently used in peculiar works, sometimes as a substitute for 
the comma, at others for the colon ; and is found particularly ser- 
viceable in rhapsodical writing, where half sentences frequently 
occur. 


The Hyphen. 


To divide words or syllables with propriety is an important part 
of a compositor’s business. It will exercise his judgment, and 
demands particular attention, as authors must. leave the use of 
the hyphen to the discretion of the printer. 

The difficulty that formerly existed as to the proper method of 
dividing syllables, arose from the controversies in which authors 
were continually engaged on the subject of orthography. 
Without being able to establish a criterion, each arrogated to 
himself the adoption of his own particular mode, to the subversion 
of uniformity and propriety. 

The dictionary of Dr. JouNnson was looked up to as the highest 
authority, and the labour of that great man seemed to be crowned 
with complete success. It silenced those pedantic clamours and 
divided opinions which distracted the attention of the compositor, 
and he was able to solve any difficulty by a reference to this 
excellent standard of English orthography. But an age for im- 
proving has rendered it necessary even to improve upon Johnson, 
and Topp’s Johnson, by embracing words newly naturalized in 
our language, has completed the task of the lexicographer up to 
the present time. Authors of the present day seldom interfere 
with what is now deemed the province of the printer: they will 
generally allow him, from his practice, to be a pretty competent 
judge of orthography, and therefore not object to his mode of 
spelling, though it may vary from their own. To the compositor 
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this is an advantage of considerable importance, as it allows him 
to observe a system in his spelling, and. enables him, at the same 
time, to acquire the proper use of the division, in which he should’ 
be careful not to suffer a syllable of a single letter to be put at 
the end of a line, as a- bide, e- normous, o- bedient, &c. except in 
marginal notes, which, from their narrow measure, cannot be 
governed by this rule. The terminating syllable of a word should 
not be allowed to begin a line, as dy, ed, &c. the hyphen being the 
thickness of one of the letters, the measure must, therefore, be very 
narrow, or the line very closely spaced, that will not admit the 
other. A compositor who studies propriety and neatness in his 
work, will not suffer an unnecessary division, even in a narrow 
measure, if he can avoid it by the trouble of overrunning two or 
three lines of his matter. 

In large type and narrow measures the use of the division may 
admit of an excuse; but, in that case, care should be taken that 
they do not follow each other. In small type and wide measures 
the hyphen may generally be dispensed with, either by driving 
out or getting in the word, without the least infringement on the 
regularity of the spacing... The habit once acquired of attending 
to this essential point, the compositor would find his advantage in 
the preference given to his work and the respect attached to his 
character, from his being considered a competent and careful 
master of his business. The appearance of many divisions down 
the side of a page, and irregular spacing, are the two greatest 
defects in printing. 

It is. proper, if possible, to keep the derivative, or radical word, 
entire and undivided ; as occur-rence, gentle-man, respect-ful, &c. 

The hyphen, or division, is likewise used to join two or three 
words together, which are termed compounds, and consist fre- 
quently of two substantives, as bird-cage, love-letier, &c.; likewise 
what are. termed compound adjectives, as well-built house, hand- 
some-faced child, &e. But compounds are sometimes made of 
words that were never intended for such ; therefore, to acquire a 
competent knowledge of them does not depend upon fancy, but 
exercises the judgment in discovering the rise and fall of the tone, 
which is an adjunct ; and whether that and the preceding appel- 
lative may not be joined into one word, rather than make a 
compound of it. 
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_ The prepositions after, before, over, &c. are often connected with 
other words, but do not always make a proper compound ; thus 
_ before-mentioned is a compound when it precedes a substantive, 
as, in the before-mentioned place ; but when it comes after a noun, 
as, in the place before mentioned, it should be two distinct words. 

_ Divisions are sometimes used in table-work, indexes, or contents; 
but, like the full point, they are now generally superseded by 
dotted quadrats; for they will not always come off clear, and 
frequently cut the paper, unless worked with extraordinary care. | 
_ Divisions should not be cast of too thick a body; their principal 
use is in justifying and correcting, therefore they cannot be too 
thin to be serviceable: they do not require a very bold stroke, 
except for spelling-books, for which they are generally cast on 
purpose. 


The two Signs of Intercalation, the Parenthesis and Crotchet. 


Tue use of the parenthesis is to inclose such words or sentences 
of a period as make no part of the subject, yet at the same time 
strengthen the argument ; which, however, would read smoothly 
on were the enclosed matter taken away. 

Parentheses are not now so generally used as formerly: authors 

place their intercalations between commas, which make them 
equally as intelligible as though they were inclosed between 
parentheses, and look much neater in print; but where paren- 
theses are used, should a point be requisite to mark the sentence, 
it is placed after the parenthesis, the intercalation not being 
reckoned any part of that sentence; as, for instance, My Lord 
(said I), E will tell your Lordship, &c. 
_ Crotchets are so seldom made use of now, that they require little 
notice: both parentheses and crotchets were. formerly used to 
inclose folios, &c.; but the modern method of putting folios in full- 
faced figures, unattended, leaves the crotchet scarce a duty to 
perform ; its chief application is in dictionaries, for what are called 
lock-up words, and. to enclose references, 
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The Apostrophe. 


Tue Apostrophe is called a sign of abbreviation, its appearance 
often ejecting some letter or letters from the word to which it is 
attached, particularly in poetry, where it often contracts two 
syllables into one, to give a verse its proper measure; to this the 
vowel e yields oftener than any other letter, as alleg’d, chang’d, &c. 
Sometimes it cuts off a vowel at the beginning of words, as: bate, 
scape, squire, &c.; sometimes a syllable, as ’prentice ; but these, 
and many other abbreviations, are common only in poetical works, 
and are under the arbitration of the author, who best knows where 
such contractions serve his purpose. 

The monosyllables tho’ and thro’ are sometimes shortened, but 
without any appearance of propriety to justify the curtailment, as 
they retain the same sound, and therefore the apostrophe cannot 
assist the versification. 

The genitive case of the singular number is generally known by 
having ’s for its termination, but is not allowed in the plural. 

All quotations, which are denoted by beginning with inverted 
commas, are closed with apostrophes.” There is no space required 
between the apostrophe and the matter. 


Quadrats. 


AN m-quadrat is the square of the letter to whatever fount it 
may belong; an n-quadrat is half that size. In the casting of 
m and n-quadrats, the utmost exactness is necessary; they require 
particular care also in dressing, for the most trifling variation is 
instantly discovered, when ranged in figure work, for which purpose 
they are much used ; and unless true in their justification by the 
letter-founder, the arrangement is confused to such a degree that | 
all the pains and ingenuity of a compositor cannot rectify it. The 
same observation holds good with respect to figures. 

M-quadrats always begin a paragraph, by indenting the first 
line; it is likewise the proper. space after a full point, when. it 
terminates a sentence within a paragraph. 

N-quadrats are generally used after the comma, semi-colon, &c. 
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and sometimes after a kerned letter; but the use of the n-quadrat 
in spacing must be guided by circumstances. 

Two-m, three-m, and four-m quadrats are likewise cast for break 
lines and white lines, but particularly for poetry, for which purpose 
they require to be as exact in their depth as the m or n-quadrat, or 
the matter will stand uneven where a number of them come 
together. 

The inconvenience arising from founts of the same body not 
agreeing in depth is great, where the quadrats, through necessity, 
are sometimes mixed. It is a serious evil, and much to be deplored 
that some method cannot be adopted to check it. A particular 
work will sometimes require more quadrats than were originally 


cast to the letter it is done in—recourse is had to the founder, 


though at the time there may be a sufficiency of the same body, 
but a different fount, in the house, which do not exactly range, and 
cannot be used The printer is thus put to unnecessary expense, 
and, even then, it is a hundred chances to one if they do not get 
mixed. When they are afterwards used for ranging matter this 
defect will occasion much trouble and loss of time. This is but a 


trifling inconvenience, compared with others, some of which we 


have before noticed. It is astonishing that a system so detrimental 
and irrerular should be permitted.—See p. 388, n. 

Reglets, of the same body with the letter of the work, are some- 
times used, instead of quadrats, for white lines; but, from being 
often wetted, are apt to swell, and cannot be depended on; it would 


be better, therefore, to use space leads, which are cast from 4, 6, 


and 8 to a pica, and from 4 m’s to any length required. 


Spaces. 


THE use of Spaces is, to separate one word from another, so that 


_ the reading may appear easy and distinct. To enable the com- 


positor to space even, and to justify with nicety, they are cast to 


various thicknesses—five to an m, four to an m, three to an m, 
and two to an m, which may, with propriety, be reckoned among 


the number of spaces, since they are used in the matter with the 
Spaces. Besides these, there are what are called hair spaces, cast 
remarkably thin, and found particularly useful in justifying lines 


_ and assisting uniformity in spacing. 
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Rules. 


Rvtes are either brass, metal, or space rules; the first are made 
by printers’ smiths and joiners, out of rolled sheet? brass, and the 
other two cast by letter-founders. 


Brass rules ought to be exactly letter-high : if, therefore, founts 
differ in height to paper, from the regular standard, those rules, 


accurately made, are rendered useless: for if they are higher than - 


the letter, they come off black and broad; and, besides hindering 


the adjoining letters from appearing, its cut both paper and 
tympan. On the other hand, if they are lower than the letter, they 


do not appear at all, especially if they are thin, and stand between 


matter without scaleboard at their sides ; which, though (in parti- 
cular cases) they may be left out in negate letter, yet in mixt 
matter, or Italic, a scaleboard, at least, is required before and after 


a thin brass rule, to prevent its touching upon d, f, Z, at the fore- 


side, and upon f, 2,7, p, y, at the hind-side. 


Brass rules being commonly cut to the length of sixteen inches, 


their equality, as to height, from end to end, is not always to be 
depended on from every one who sets up for a printer’s joiner, or 


brass-rule cutter, and therefore should be tried, which is done by 


holding the foot, and afterwards the face-side of the whole length 
upon an even imposing stone, and observing whether light can be 


discovered between the rule and the stone, which, if it appears, 


proves the rule faulty, and shows where it drives out in height, and 
occasions a hollowness in some other place. 

The face of rules ought also to be attended to, that it may be of 
an equal bold, or else tender look, according to the size of the 
letter or figures with which they are used. Buta great difference 
appears in this particular, when we find it necessary to piece them; 
a compositor, therefore, when he is driven to this necessity, should 
endeavour to dress the shorter pieces, by rubbing them on the 
stone, so as they may appear as one length. 


Metal Rules. 


Merat Ruuzs, like quadrats, are cast to m’s, from the size of 


one to four, sometimes six m’s and sometimes to an n, and are used | 
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in schemes of accounts, to direct and connect each article with its: 
summary contents, where they stand gpposite, and distant from 
each other; m rules sometimes stand for noughts in columns of 


figures. 


Metal rules, made to line and join accurately, are very useful, as’ 


_ they serve not only for rectilinear, but also perpendicular progres- 


‘% 
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sions; where no other rules are to touch them. But though they 
have shouldering sufficient to bear off the matter, they require, 
nevertheless, a scaleboard, or, if it will admit, a reglet. before and 


after them, that they may run straight, and meet with nothing that 


can throw them out of line. 

Sometimes a rule stands for a sign of repetition, in catalogues of 
books, goods, &c. where it implies ditto or ejusdem, instead of — 
tepeating an author’s name, with the title of every separate treatise 


of his writing: but it must be observed, that no sign of repetition, 
either ditto, eyusdem, idem, or the rule, must be used at the top of a 
page or column ; but that the name of the author, or merchandize, 

| must be set out again at length ; and then if their series continues, 
| to denote the continuation thereof, at every article subsequent, by a 
| tule of three or four m’s, so as to range, instead of extending the 
» tule to the different lengths of names. 


_A metal rule likewise stands for fo, or till, as chap. xvi. 3—17. 


that is, verse three to seventeen. At other times it. serves for an 
| index, to give notice that what follows it is a corollary of what has 


preceded ; or otherwise matter of import and consequence. 


Space Rules. 


Space Russ are not always of the same thickness, though two 


of them generally answer to the depth of a pearl body. But this 
i is not of so much moment as their being of a neat look, and made 
| to j join well ; in which case they may be considered valuable sorts. 
They may te cast to various widths, from one m to six, to whatever 
) body ordered. 


Braces. 


Braces are used chiefly in tables of accounts and similar 


| matter, that consists of a variety of articles, which would require 
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much circumlocution, were it not for the method of tabular writing, 
which is practised in England to greater perfection than in any 
other nation. 

Braces stand. before, and keep together, such articles as are of 
the same import, and are the subdivisions of preceding articles: 
They sometimes stand after, and keep together, such articles as 
make above one line, and have either pecuniary, mercantile, or other 
posts after them, which are justified to answer to the middle of 
the brace. | : 

The extreme points of a brace are always turned to that part of 
an article which makes the most lines. 

Braces are sometimes used horizontally in the margin to. cut off 
a chronological or other series from the proper notes, or marginal 
references, of the work. They are generally cast to two three and. 
four m’s of each fount, but can be made larger if ordered. When 
there is occasion for them larger, middles and corners are cast, and 
used with metal rules, so that the brace may include any space 
required ; but the middles and corners, as well as the metal rules, 
require to be cast with great exactness, that, when joined, they may 
appear as one piece ; their shoulders in dressing should be planed 
away, so that the beard may not prevent the face from meeting. 
The difficulty of nicely effecting this has caused some printers, most 
eminent for their skill and experience in table-work, to form their 
braces out of brass rule to the ‘exact lengths required for each 
occurring instance. The indefatigable attention for so many years 
of the gentleman who has the appointment of printing the Journals 
and other papers for the House of Commons, to every means by 
which excellence was to be accomplished, has enabled him to plan 
and execute some of the most difficult and elaborate tables which 
our profession can exhibit, in a manner which ranks him with the 
highest in this beautiful branch of printing: and no work can 
exemplify more fully the success of employing brass rule in braces 
than the extraordinary parliamentary tables which he has printed. 

Middles and corners are convenient in genealogical works, where 
they are used the flat way; and where the directing point is not 
always in the middle, but has its place under the name of the 
parent, whose offspring stands between corner and corner of the 
brace inside, in order of primogeniture: but this may also be 
superseded to advantage by the judicious use of brass rule. 


{ 
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, Superiors. 
BP Ord keto tty 32 Ds. Cito aeoet. fF, 
1}, 22, 33, 44, 55, 66, 77, 98, 99 10%, 


As we have already treated of Superior Letters and Figures 


under the head of References, it will not be necessary to take 
further notice of them here, than to observe, that they should 


| 
| 
| 
| 


_ contain no more than the bare alphabet, without any double letters. 


Neither ought the j to be used as a reference, on account of its 
being a descending letter. A larger number should be cast of the 
first eight sorts, a less of the second, and a still less quantity of the 
third eight sorts, because it often happens that references begin 
with * in every page; though sometimes they are continued to the 
end of a chapter, or other division of a work, in which case they 


‘may run the length of the alphabet. I prefer italic to roman. 


__ The same rule may be observed in respect to superior figures, 
_ more of the first five being used than of the others, except the 
nought, which may be used as a degree in computations estimated 


by the divisions of a circumference of a circle. 


Fractions. 


- Fractions, or broken numbers in arithmetic, are seldom cast 


| to any other bodies than those of pica, and long-primer ; brevier 


‘are rather choice, from their great expense, and in the stock of but 
few offices ; however, fractions may be had to any body required. 


The pica is equal to two nonpareil bodies, and the long-primer to 


two pearl. 

The separatrix, or rule between the numerator and. denominator, 
was formerly joined to the foot of the first: but it is considered | 
that the figures of 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, are thereby cramped, and for that 
reason it is now cut to run in the top line of the denominating 
figure, which is a considerable improvement. sz575 37 
_ The goodness of fractions does not consist in their having a small 
and fine face, so much as in showing themselves full and clear, and 


_ preserving due proportion. 


ans 
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Where a fraction happens with large-bodied figures, such ‘ag 
great-primer, and upwards, it is usually set out at length, unless 
nonpareil figures can be conveniently had, which may be justified 
with a space, of the same neatness as fractions cast to the body. 


Quotations. 


QuoTATIONs are cast to two sizes, of unequal squares, which, ag 
they are formed for use, are called broad and narrow. They require 
to be dressed and finished with as much care as any other sort, 
that they may stand true upon all occasions. They vary in size 
according to the standard of the foundery they are cast at, which 
is highly improper, as they should be governed by a regular 
standard as well as every other sort, and to that standard press- 
joiners ought to cut their furniture; but we are sorry to observe 
so little attention paid to this important part of the joiner’s busi- 
ness, who follow too much in the steps of the letter-founder, and 
cannot decide on and adhere to a standard gauge for their furniture. 
This want of uniformity gives the compositor much trouble in 
making margin, and with all his care a forme will sometimes go to 
press imperfect in this respect, which is immediately discovered on 
laying on the reiteration. The pressman has then to unlock the 
forme in order to make register; from this a dispute will too fre- 
quently arise between him and the compositor; and, what is still 
worse, from frequent unlocking on the press, the pages will suffer 
some derangement, so that the most skilful corrector’s endeavours 
to send a work perfect to press will be frustrated. i 

Quotations should not be cast so high as they sometimes are, 
for no other purpose than to increase their weight ; if they are 
above the height of a quadrat, they will black the paper; and the 
pressmen, who are generally not very patient in remedying what 
may obstruct the progress of their work, generally apply to the 
sheepsfoot, by which means they are rendered useless. 

Justifiers are cast for broad and narrow quotations, to slleea 
from double pica to pearl inclusive, for the purpose of ranging the 
side-note with its proper text ; in doing which great care is requi- 
site, especially where there are many in a page. 
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a . Two-line Letters. 


THEY are cut to all the bodies in general use, and are found 
extremely useful in titles, the beginning of chapters, &c. 


Flowers. 


: Frowers were formerly considered of the first importance; and 
the ingenuity of the compositor, in forming devices with different 
kinds and sizes of flowers, was completely put to the trial. 
-Master-printers have now reason to rejoice that the present im- 
proved taste in printing has eased them of the burthen se) expensive 
founts of flowers. 

’ They are still used in some of the country towns of England, 
but principally as borders to titles and cards; letter-founder’s 
specimen-books generally contain an ample assortment, which are 
cast to all the regular bodies of letter. 


Leads, or Space Lines, 


form a very important part of a printer’s stock in trade, since it is 
scarcely possible to set up a single page in which they may not 
be usefully employed ; but their chief use is for opening the lines 
to a regular distance from each other (which will be understood 
by referring to the explanations of the various sizes of type). They 
are usually cast by letter-founders in a long mould, and. then cut 
to the required lengths. The bodies are regulated by pica standard, 
and they are usually cast four, six, or eight to pica; but are occa- 
sionally varied from one down to fourteen to pica. The lengths 
also vary according to convenience ; twenty m’s pica may be called 
about the average length for common use; though they are cut to 
almost every length, in order that, by being combined, they may 
suit every measure. Lest, therefore, the printer should not be 
sufficiently versed in the rule of addition, the founders used to be 
good enough to give a table in their specimens to assist him in 
computing the proper combinations of his space-linse. I have one 
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now before me, “ A Tasin, Showing how the following Pieces of 
Metal Space-Lines may be combined to the Length of any 
Number of Pica m’s, from Eleven to Fifty, with only three Pieces 
in the longest Line; and from Fifty to an Hundred, with no more 
than Six Pieces in the longest Line ;” in which some miraculous 
results of combinations are shown, beginning with 7 and 4=11, 
and ending with plain demonstration that five pieces of 20 m’s 
each will make 100! 

The great expense of this article in a printing-office made it 
necessary, as far back in time as the oldest printers can remember, 
to have recourse sometimes to sheet or milled lead, particularly 
where leads were required for any unusual measure; or upon 
occasions where the office was not provided with that particular 
variety wanted, and time would not allow of the slow process of 
casting, even when the letter-founder was within reach. The 
sheet-lead, in such cases, having been procured from the flatting- 
mill, was cut by the compositors, by hand, with shears. This 
process was also slow, and uncertain as to the nicety acquired. — 
The mode in common practice of approaching towards accuracy | 
in this expedient was the nailing together by the ends, at equal 
distances, pieces of broad quotation, cut to the measure required, 
and scoring the lead through these pieces with the bodkin ; and 
then, with as much accuracy as the hand, eye, and haste would 
allow, applying the shears, and cutting the lead into pieces and 
strips, as marked : and this was seldom attempted but in lead of 
the thickness of about six or eight to pica. The want of accuracy 
sufficient in the leads thus cut to admit of their being used with- | 
out the safe-guard of placing n-quadrats at the ends of the lines, | 
and thus, by the regulation of prices of 1793, increasing the 
expense of the work as if it were an m wider than will appear on ; 
paper, and the serious expense of the alternative of providing leads | 
at from 2s. 6d. (six to pica) to'12s. or 14s. a pound, induced me to | 
try some experiments with a block of wood, a pair of common 
shears, and a few sash-screws, to reduce the cutting to some more | 
certain rule, and more expeditious mode of operation. My rough | 
experiments completely succeeded; and having done sufficient | 
to show a proper mechanic what I wanted, with his assistance I | 
completed my little machine (if such appellation do not imply | 
too much for an article so portable and simple) for cutting leads, | 
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_ space-lines, brass-rule, or other purposes; and of which I here 
_ ‘present an engraving. 


The stand, or table, represented in the above figure, is about 
18 inches long, 12 inches broad, and 9 inches high, and may 
be made of iron, brass, or thick wood: an old mahogany 
platten served for the top of mine. The shears are fixed to the 
front edge of the table, so as to make the blade next it steady and 


immoveable, by means of blocks screwed through its haft and over 


the pivot screw; while the other blade, which works on the pivot, 


. has a shank straightened out to receive a wooden handle, and give 


sufficient power to the operator. Upon the upper surface of the 
table a parallel motion is contrived, by means of four bars, having 


_ screws at the ends, so as to form, when in the position shown in 


the drawing, a rectangular parallelogram, the two further screws 


_ holding that bar parallel to the front of the table in a fixed posi- 


tion, strictly parallel to the front edge of the shears; the other 


three bars being moveable on the screws or pivots at the corners, 
$0 as to admit of the two end bars being brought to any degree of 


inclination with the further bar, and by which motion the front 


a bar is consequently. carried in a parallel direction to any required 
_ distance from the front edge of the table, or shears. To the front 
bar is attached a bolt with a nut and screw; and a groove is made 


in the surface of the table of such a segment of a circle as to 
26 
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admit the bolt to pass backwards and forwards freely when the 
screw is loosened and the parallel put in motion; by means of 
which screw the front bar is fixed at any chosen distance from the 
cutting edge of the shears. Ata rght angle to the edge of the 
shears is let in, to a level with the surface of the table, a plate of 
brass, graduated to pica m’s, from 4 to 50. Being provided with 


the lead, flattened. to the required thickness, in sheets of any. 


length, and five or six inches broad, let the parallel be set by the 
scale to the measure of the work; say, for instance, 20 m’s pica, 
as shown by the dotted lines ; by passing the sheet with the left 
hand between the blades of the shears, and holding the edge (the 
rough having been first taken off) firmly against the front bar of 
the parallel, and applying the right hand to the wood handle of 


the shears, the piece will be cut to the exact measure; and so — 


proceed, until as many pieces are cut as are judged requisite for 
the purpose. Then loosening the thumb-screw, the front bar is 
to be brought forward towards the shears till the whole forms a 
rectangle, which will be at the mark four m’s pica ; and each piece 
of lead which had been beforé cut to the measure bemg brought 
separately into the bite of the shears, and pressed against the front 
bar (the rough edge being first squared off), and cut through, 


one after. another, until they have all passed through the shears; fl 
the leads will have been thus prepared of proper length and 


width for placing between the lines of the work. From the mark, 
4 m, the front of the table is sloped away to allow the leads, as fast 


as cut, to fall down under the table: and thus a few hours suffice — 


to cut-as many leads with undeviating accuracy as it would have 


taken days to cut them by the former uncertain method ; indeed, 


so admirably does the instrument effect its purpose, that no one 
can distinguish, by the eye alone, a lead so cut’ from one that is 
cast. If, at first using the machine, the eye should not be found 


sufficiently accurate in squaring off the rough ends before cutting, a 


this operation may be reduced to a certainty by the following easy 


method: let the front bar of the parallel be brought forward, so as_ 
to set it in the rectangular position, and turn the piece of lead to 


be squared to the contrary side of the shears, then resting the 


already-cut edge against the other bar of the parallel, and passing - 
the-rough end under the edge of the shears, it will be found exactly 


squared. 
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In proof of the advantage of this instrument in a printing- 
_ Office, it is sufficient for me to state that I had occasion, recently, 
for some leads 6 to pica, of which my whole stock was already 
inuse. Less than 50 Ibs. would have been useless— 


These 50 Ibs. at the letter-founder’s price, s. 4d....... 516 8 
My machine was put to work on milled lead, 

which is kept in my stores of various thick- 

nesses, 4, 6, and 8 to pica, which costs me, 

lead and flatting, 53d. perIb.. . . hE i 
. Man three hours cutting : 
—— 1 4 5 
Saving, in three hours’ work . . . £412 1 


Nor are these leads less durable than the cast leads ; and, for 
the trifling expense ‘of re-melting and flatting, the same metal 
may, at any time, be renewed for use, so that its value is very 
_ little diminished by wear. The compositor also finds them equally 
useful with cast leads; and by putting a portion of old-type metal 
im when melting, it may be made to any degree of hardness that 
_ the shears will cut. 

Another advantage of the machine is its application to table- 
work. Where any number of brass rules require to be cut to 
exact lengths, by setting the parallel to the length, and holding 
_ the rule firmly on the table, upon the brass scale before mentioned, 
it may be cut exactly square, and every piece of the same precise 
length, by which the beauty of the work will be very much 
_ enhanced. 

'_A third use is the cutting of cards, when two or more have been 
worked together to save press-work : and, as a fourth advantage, 
it is well adapted to the cutting of cast leads down to any measure 
required. 

_ The best mode of working it in each particular case is acquired 
by a little practice. Sometimes the article to be cut must be 
put in from the front, under the édge of the shears, as before 
described ; at other times it is best to feed it by putting in from 
the back, and pressing the article to be cut with the force of the 
finger and thumb upon the table while the shears are brought into 


ra 
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action, as the brass and the cards. Hence, without particularizing 
further, it will be obvious, that, wherever the peculiar action of 
double-edge cutting is desirable, and the article to be cut requires 
to be accurately squared, this machine may be successfully and 

advantageously brought into use. 


Mathematical, Algebraical, and Geometrical Sorts. 


As these varieties must form part of the stock of every printing- — 
office calculated for general book-work, we shali give them with — 
their names and properties. 

The sign + plus (more) signifies addition; as 442 (read, 4 
plus 2) means that 2 is to be added to 4. 

The sign — minus (less) signifies subtraction; as 6—2 (read, 6 
7 minus 2) means that 2 is to be taken from 6. 

The sign = equal, or the result of the above; thus 4+2=6 
and 6—2=4, reads 4 plus 2 equal to 6. 6 minus 2 equal to 4. 

Let me here guard the young typographer from an error which 
is frequently fallen into, of considering that, if he does not imme- 
diately lay his hands upon the real signs of minus and equal, an 
m-metal rule, or parallel laid flat, will do equally well; the m-rule > 
is much too long for this mark, and by joining to a previous or 
following fraction, may alter the meaning of the calculator, with 
the whole course of the calculation, as thus 2—1; if that is avoided 
by putting a space, the distance will be out of proportion—it must — 
be thus 2—1.. The parallel laid horizontally = is a very miserable 
make-shift for the equal. 

1 This sign was also formerly used to denote equal, but is 
become obsolete. 

x is the sign for multiplication. . 

: denotes an arithmetical proportion ;.as, 7.3 : 13. Djcase q 
is as much greater than 3, as 13 is greater than 9. 

=! is the sign of two equal ratios, and is placed between them ; 
as, 6.2::12.4; that is, 6 is to. 2 as 12 is to 4; ‘or that the 
ratio of 6 to 2 is equal to that of 12 to 4. i . 

++ denotes an arithmetical progression continued; as, 19+ 16+ 
13+-10+7+-4; i.e. 19 is as much ereater than 16, as 16 is 
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greater than 13, as 13 is greater than 10, as 10 is greater than 7, 
as 7 is greater than 4. 3 

++ denotes a continued geometrical proportion, or geometrical 
progression ; as, 162-84 22:1; z.e. 16 is to 8, as 8 to 4, 
as 4 to 2, as 2 to 1. 

O Quadrat, or regular quadrangle; as, O AB=Q BC; 2.e. the - 
quadrangle upon the line AB is equal to the quadrangle upon the 
line BC. 

A Triangle; as, A ABC=A ADC. 

Z Anangle; as, 2 ABC=Z ADC. 

tI. Perpendicular; as, AB _| BC. 

<3 Rectangled parallelogram ; or the product of two lines. 

/ Radix, root, or side of a square. 

/ Square root. 

c-, or >, greater than. 

—a, or <, lesser than. 

—: The differences, or excess. 

These, and several other signs and ayinbotdys are used in mathe- 
matical and algebraical works; for different authors use various 
signs to express the same thing ; and, therefore, in mathematical 
and algebraical works, gentlemen should be very exact in their 
copy, and compositors as careful in following it, that no alterations 
may ensue after it is composed, such alterations occasioning great 
trouble, and consequent expense. Hence it is that very few com- 
positors are partial to algebraical works, preferring plain work, 
even if less profitable, the composition of such works tending to 
injure the habit of an expeditious compositor: I can, however, 
from my own practice, assert that the compositor’s business may, 
in this respect, be rendered much more pleasant and profitable by 
the contrivance of proper materials. 
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Celestial and Astronomical Signs. 


The SUN is thus designated, ©. 


The characters of the twelve signs of the zodiac. 


gy Aries Libra 


x Taurus ny Scorpio 

nm Gemini ¢ Sagittarius 
os Cancer ve Capricornus 
sx Leo wt Aquarius 
m Virgo x Pisces. 


The characters of the planets of ancient discovery. 


bh Saturnus @ Earth 
% Jupiter ¢ Venus 
é@ Mars 8% Mercurius. 


Those of modern discovery are thus marked :— 


| He Georgium Sidus 
& Vesta | ¢ Pallas’ 
$ Juno p Ceres. 


The Moon and its changes are thus designated :—- 


© Denotes a new moon @ The full moon he 
> First quarter of the moon « Last quarter of the moon. — | 


The characters denoting the aspects of the planets, thus :— 


é Conjunctio happens when two planets stand under each 
other in the same sign and degree. 


§ Oppositio happens when two planets stand diametrically 
opposite each other. 

A Trigonus happens when one planet stands from another four 
signs, or 120 degrees; which make one third part of the ecliptic. 

O Quartile happens when two planets stand three signs from — 


each other, which makes 90 degrees, or the fourth part of the 
ecliptic. 
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* Sextile is the sixth part of the ecliptic; viz. two signs, 
_ which make 60 degrees, 
8 The dragon’s head, and 
¢ The dragon’s tail, are the two points in which, or near to 
which, the eclipses happen, and also signify the ascending node 
and the descending node of a planet. 


Medicinal Signs. 


R Recipe 3 Drachma 
it Pound 9D Scruple 
3 Ounce 5 Half 


OF GREEK AND HEBREW. | 


GREEK, 


GREEK is more frequently used in printing than the other 
peculiar characters ; it is, therefore, necessary for every respecta- 
ble printing-office to be furnished with that type, though not to 
any great amount of weight; for a quantity sufficient to serve 
for quotations, notes, mottos, &c. may be contained in a pair of 
cases, by dividing some of the boxes of the upper case for the 
accents, and omitting useless letters, ligatures, and abbreviations. 
This was impracticable when ligatures and abbreviations were 
in use, for then seven hundred and fifty boxes were required 
for the different sorts in a fount of Greek. The inducement 
to the first founders of the art to perplex themselves with cutting 
and casting so many different abbreviations: and contractions 
was probably a desire. to imitate Greek writing, and to produce 
in type the flourishes of the pen; but what could prompt them 
to confound themselves with an infinite number of ligatures, 
_ cannot so well be accounted for. Greek is, however, now cast 
almost every where without either ligatures or abbreviations, except 
_ where founders have express orders for them. Some few, how- 
~ ever, not only grace Greek letter, but are also profitable to a 
compositor who knows how to use them properly. 
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Having intimated that the useful sorts of a fount of Greek 
letter may be lodged in a pair of cases that contain no more than 
two hundred and seven boxes, a scheme will be presented for that 
purpose, [See No. 7 & 8] which will afford a fair presumption 
that a great many of the sorts above referred to must be needless, 
where their number occupies seven hundred and fifty boxes. It — 
must, however, be observed, that almost three hundred of these 
sorts have no other difference than that of being kerned on their 
hind side; for there has been Greek with capitals kerned on 
both sides. But without saying any thing more on this subject, 
I shall advert to the single letters of the Greek, and accordingly 
exhibit the alphabet, in the characters formed by the late Professor 
Porson. 


The Greek Alphabet. 


A a "AXga Alpha a 

B B Bara Beta b 
8 Y Taupo Gamma g 

A 8 Aé\ra Delta d 

E é "EqAov Epsilon e short. 

Z C Zyra Zeta Z 

H n "Hra Eta e long 

'S) ) Onra Theta th 

Li l Tora Tota 1 

K K Karma Kappa k ¢ 

A r  Adupda Lambda l 

M je Mv Mu m 

N vp Nv Nu n 

= E Ki Xi x 

O O "Oukoov Omicron o short 

i 7 (e Pi p 

P 0 ‘PG Rho r 
Coa c Sty | Sigma S 

T T Tav rae ed Wi be ts, 

4 v ‘YpAosv —_- Upsilon u 

@ p Pi Phi ph. 

x x. Xt Chi ch 

V p Vi Psi ps 

Q w "OQnéya Omega o long 
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Instead of a improper, ym, and: w:, the Greeks write a, 0 and w; 
the point under these vowels denoting the iota, which, therefore, 
is-called the subscript iota. | 
The Greek vowels admit of two breathings, viz. spiritus asper [*] 
and spiritus lenis [” ]. | 
Spiritus asper has the sound of an h ;-and spiritus lenis denotes 
the absence of that sound. | 
All the words that begin with a vowel have one of these breath- ° 
_ ings over them; but the vowel upsilon admits of no other than the 
 spiritus asper at the beginning of a word. 
_ In diphthongs the spiritus is put over the second vowel; as 
_avroc, not auToc. 
The letter 9, at the beginning of a word, has an-asper over it, as 
_ pew; and where two os meet in a word,:-the first has a denis and 
the other an asper. 
| The Greek has three accents, viz. acute ["],,which can fall only 
upon one of the three last syllables of a word. 
Grave [*], which must only be placed on the last syllable. 
Circumflex [~], which only occurs on the last oon and the 
“last: but one. : 
The apostrophe [’] is used for cutting off the vowels a, «, u, 0, 
and the diphthongs a and o:, when they stand at the end of a 
word, and. the next word begins with a vowel; as, zap’ abr, for 
apd avtw@; wav’ tAvyov, for rdvra tXeyov. 
_ Sometimes the apostrophe contracts two words into one; as, 
Kayo, for cai tye 5 étyo’at, for tye otmar; Ka'ketvoc, for Kat éxetvoc. 
» Sometimes an apostrophe supplies the first vowel beginning a 
word; as, & yal, for & ayalé ; wov ’st, for ov ést. ‘This is chiefly 
used in poetry. 
But the prepositions epi and rpo suffer no apostrophe, though 
_ the next word begin with a vowel; for we write wept iuov, mood 
| ov; epi avrov, mpd érwv, Xc. 
_ The dizresis [”] separates two vowels, that they may not be 
taken fora diphthong: thus, airy with a diewresis makes three 
syllables ; but without a dieresis av is a diphthong, and makes 
avr two syllables. 
Diastole [,] is put betwixt two particles that would bear a 
different sense without it; thus, 8,re 6,7. signify whatever; whereas 
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Sre stands for as, and dr for that. Téd,re with a diastole implies 


and this, but when without, it answers to the adverb then. 
The sign of interrogation, in the Greek, is made by a semi- 


colon [; ]. 
The colon, in the Greek, is made by an inverted full-point [+]. 


Such compositors and readers as are not Greek scholars, and 


even those who are, but have not paid attention to accents, will 
do well to bear in mind what has been said above concerning the 


proper situations of the spirits and accents; as many of the faults _ 
which so frequently offend the scholar’s eye, might thereby be — 


avoided. The following rules may be easily borne in mind :—No 
accent can be placed over any other than one of the three last syl- 
lables of a word. No vowel can have a spirit, or breathing, except 


at the beginning of a word. The grave accent neveroccurs but on ~ 


the last syllable ; and this being the case, the asper grave [“] and 
lenis grave ["] can be wanted only for a few monosyllables, and 
less than half the quantity usually cast would be enough in a 
fount. Almost every word has an accent, but very seldom has 


more than one; and when this happens, it is an acute thrown 


back upon the last syllable from one of those words called 


enclitics, which, in that case, has none, unless it be followed by ~ 


> 


another enclitic. In no other case than this can a last syllable 
have an acute accent, except before a full point, colon, or note of 
interrogation, when the grave accent on the last syllable is — 


changed to an acute; a circumstance which has often led printers 
who were ignorant of the reasons for accenting the same word 


differently in different situations, to think that there was an error 


in their copy, and thus to make one in their proof. Most errors, 
however, proceed from those who do not think at all about the 
matter. 
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HEBREW. 


The Alphabet. 


ag 2 ; Letters that have a Likeness 
Bina 5 to others, 
- Daleth Bs Beth Caph 
He nm ah cd 
Vau | 7} Daleth Caph Resch 
Cheth nM 
Teth a Vau Zain Jod Nun 
Jod ’ } ; i { 
Caph pa ROE Mem Samech 
_ Lamed 5 1 D D 
Mem i 5 Gimel Nun 
Nun st er F ) ‘ 
Samech Dd Q ‘ 
Te y 5 He Cheth Thau 
Phe hia m n n 
Tzaddi en Teth Mem 
_ Koph P t) 4 
~ Resch "7 Teadd; 
Shin yy or Sin Ain okie 
P Thau n y 3 


The following five letters are cast broad, and are used at the end 
of words, viz. 


Aleph He Lamed Mem Thau 
es 7 > = m 


but are not counted among the final letters, being contrived for 
justifying, because Hebrew words are not allowed to be divided. 

Although the vowel points, in the opinion of the best scholars, 
are not essential to the language, yet as they are still used in some 
bibles, and in all works published by Jews, it may be necessary 
for a compositor to attend to them. 
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The Masoretic vowels or points are such as are here subjoined, 
under the consonant 3, or beth. 


1. The long Vowels. Little Chirek ny A bi 

Tee ee F Kametz-chataph +0 ~ Abo 

Kametz aa baa Kibbutz <u abu 
Tzeri MN ee =] bee i 

Long Chirek sa Dbii | 3. Shevas, which imply a vowel 
Cholem § 00 J32 boo to be wanting. 
Shurek } uw 42 buu} gimple Sheva nm 

Patach furtive n | q 

2. The Short. Chataph Patach n ia 

Patach -a@ gba | Chataph Segol 7 em 

Seegol ~ @ a be | Chataph Kametz n 0 


The three last are called compound shevas; and in fact thay | 
are only the short vowels, to which the simple sheva (:) is joined. _| 
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Of the Relative Proportions of Type. 


In conducting a printing business, it will be found of consider- 
able importance to have a ready knowledge of the proportion 
which one body of letter bears to another; without this, the 
printer cannot form an accurate opinion as to what size of type 
should be used for a work which is to be confined to a certain 
number of sheets; nor will be able to judge of the extent of a 
work, after casting off the copy, unless he be in possession of some 
regular rule to guide his calculation as to the quantity of copy 

the type proposed may either get in or drive out. 
- Various methods have been recommended in works of this 
nature to arrive at some satisfactory conclusion upon this point, 
but they do not appear sufficiently clear to be readily understood, 
and are therefore seldom resorted to. 

-Among other plans which have been suggested, Mr. Stower is 

warm in praise of the following :-— 
“As scales for calculation cannot be constructed on too simple 
a plan, we flatter ourselves the one represented in the plate will be 
found to answer its purpose in every respect. The scale is cut in 
wood, in the manner of a rule, with the sides declining to a 
feather-edge ; each side contains the measurement of two founts, 
consequently two rules will give the proportions of eight different 
founts, being all that are in general use. . We particularly recom- 
mend these rules to the attention of the trade ; they are extremely 
useful, being made with the utmost exactness, and will be found 
more accurate and convenient than quadrats in casting off matter. 

“To ascertain the number of lines in a page, that part of the 
rule, with the fount on its side with which the calculation is to be 
Bhi, must be placed lengthways on the matter or printed page, 
and reversed, in order to know the width or number of m’s.” 

» Much pains having been taken by Mr. Stower to furnish, by 
means of an engraved plate, a scale for this particular purpose, 
and as the same might be expected in this work, I give the para- 
graph just as I found it; though I most decidedly object to every 
argument and rabiihitiea dain it contains. That it must be very 
defective every one knows who is aware that founts, nominally the 


| same, vary very considerably ; that paper, also, during the several 


| processes of wetting, working, and drying, alters very much its 
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dimensions; so that the work of casting-up printed pages by 
these rules, unless they were susceptible of all the contractions and 
expansions that every contingency requires, can serve no other 
purpose than to create dissatisfaction in the minds of such em- 
ployers as may happen to make a difference in the calculation 
per sheet, by the use of these rules, from the price a and 
involve them in disputes with their printers. ; 
The most simple and effective contrivance for casting-up work 
is, for every printer to set up, mm vertical parallel lines, the m’s of 
each fount in his office, with figures in succession beside them, 
and work them upon good hard paper, but little wet or pressed, 
and which ought to be dried very gradually. If he cast-up work 
printed with the same types as these measures, very little variation 
will be found: for if the measure and the measured page do vary 
from the measurement of the m’s in metal, the one is compensated 
by the other. But even this method can scarcely be trusted 
in settling the price with the compositor, since the difference 
between a thin and thick space will carry ann quadrat, and that 
may give the turn in the 500 letters, so as tomake 1,000 difference, 
The scheme in the Appendix will exemplify the method recom- 
mended, which has. been in constant use not only during the long — 
practice of the writer in his profession; but much earlier by those 
whose knowledge and experience he is ever proud to refer to as. 
forming the foundation of his own. " 


Of Casting-off Manuscript Copy. 


To cast off manuscript with accuracy and precision, is an 
essential object, but a very unpleasant and troublesome task, 
requiring great attention and mature deliberation. Much difficulty 
and trouble are occasioned by copy irregularly written, contain- 
ing interlineations, erasures, and variations in the size of the 
paper; to these irregularities the attention must be closely 
directed, but they will too frequently baffle the best endeavours at 
calculation. Such a slovenly mode of sending works to press 
cannot be too much condemned. 

The first thing necessary is, to take a comprehensive view of da 
copy, and to notice whether it is written even, whether it has 
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many interlineations, &c. the number of break-lines, and whether 
divided into chapters and sub-heads, so that allowances may be 
‘made in the calculation, to prevent the plan of the work from being 
afterwards infringed on. These observations should. be entered as 
a memorandum on a separate piece of paper, to assist the memory 
and save the trouble of re- examining the manuscript. 

This preparation being made, take that part of the copy for 
calculation nearest the general tendency of the writing, and 
reckon the number of words contained im one line, previously 
counting a number of separate lines, so that the one adopted may 
be a fair average ; then take the number of lines in a page, and 

multiply the one by the other, which again multiply by the 
quantity of folios the manuscript copy may contain, and thus we 
are put in possession of the amount of the words contained in the 
_ work, with as little loss of time and as much accuracy as circum- 
_ stances will admit ; the necessary allowances should then be made 
for break lines, chapters, insertions, &c. according to the observa- 
tions previously made on the memorandum. 
If the information has been furnished, as to what sized letter the 
: Bxk i is to be done in, and what the width of the page, the measure 
is to be made accordingly, and after composing a few lines of the 
manuscript copy, we shall be enabled to form an opinion of the 
number of words which will come into each printed line; then take 
the length of the page, generally double the number of m’s con- 
tained in a single line, and multiply the one by the other, which 
will produce the information previously gained from. the adoption 
of the same mode on the manuscript page; then compare their 
Tesults, and if the manuscript drive out, multiply the print by a 
larger number than the last folio of the writing ; and so, vice versé, 
if the print drive out, we multiply it by a less, until we bring the 
number of words to agree; the multiplier on the printed calculation 
_ will shew what will be the last folio of the printed volume, which 
being divided into sheets according to the given size of the work, 
it will be ascertained whether it will bear to be leaded, or the 
chapters begin pages, &c. or whether it must be made up close, 
_ the measure widened, the page lengthened, or the size of the letter 
' reduced. 
Should the size of the page and letter be left to the opinion of 
the printer, with no other order than the number of sheets the 
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work is intended’ to make, by following the above mode. he will 
be enabled pretty accurately to give his directions—but as it is 
necessary, On a-subject like the present, to be as clear in our ob- 
servations as possible, we will exemplify what has been laid down. 
We are supposed to have made our remarks upon the manner of 
the writing as directed, and we take the number of words 1 in a line” 
of manuscript at 20, the lines in a page at 50; we multiply 50 by 
90, which will produce 1,000 words in a page; we then multiply 
1,000 by 422, which are supposed to be the number of folios in 
the manuscript, and we shall find it contain 422,000 words.—The 
work being printed in pica 8vo, 20 m’s measure, and each line 
containing 10 words, each page 40 lines—the case will stand 
thus : 


Manuscript. Printed. | 
50 x 20 x 422 = 422,000 | 40x 10 x 1,055 = 422,000 


Having ascertained the number of sheets the work will make, 
and that number being sufficient for two volumes, they are 
divided accordingly. But should the author wish to have his 
work comprised in one volume, it is requisite to be prepared with 
the sized type and measure which may accord with his inclination. 
By referring to the preceding scale of proportions, and placing 
the brevier by the side of the pica body, we find that a page will 
contain sixty-two lines instead of forty,* and the same difference in 
the width, which will be one-half more than the former calcula 
tion. We therefore multiply 62 by 15 words in a line, one-half 
added to the 10 in pica, which will give 930 words in a page; 
multiply that by 454, it will produce 422,220 words; 454 will 
therefore be the last folio, should the volume be printed in brevier, 
which will be 28 sheets and six pages.—In works that are to be 
leaded, the calculation must be made according to the thickness 
of the lead in the house in which the work is to be printed, as 
they are apt to vary; though in general three leads go to a 
brevier; therefore in a work similar to the foregoing we should 
add one-third for leads, which will drive it out to 604 pages, or 87 
sheets, 12 pages, which is more than a volume generally contains 5 


* See the scale of proportion one body of letter bears to another, relented 
to in p. 462. 
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if it should be thought too much, the measure may be widened and 


the page lengthened. 


Another mode of casting off copy, as given in Luckombe and 
Stower, shall conclude this article. 

“ After having made the measure for the work, we set a line for 
the letter that is designed for it, and take notice how much copy 
will come into the line in the stick, whether less or more than a 
line of manuscript. And as it is seldom that neither one nor the 
other happens, we make a mark in the copy where the line in the 


‘stick ends, and number the words that it contains. But as this is 


_ not the safest way for casting off close, we count not only the 
_ syllables but even the letters that are in a line in the stick, of 
_ which we make a memorandum, and proceed to set off a second, 


third, or fourth line, till a line of copy falls even with a line in the 


stick. And as we did to the first line in the stick, so we do to the 
_ other, marking on the manuscript the end of each line in the stick, 


and telling the letters in each, to see how they balance against 
each other. This being carefully done, we begin counting off, 
each time, as many lines of copy as we know will make even lines 
in the stick : for example, if 2 lines of copy make 3 lines in print, 


then 4 make 6, 6 make 9, 8 make 12, and so on, calling every 
_ two lines of copy three lines in print. 


“ In like manner we say, if 4 lines make 5, then 8 make 10, and 


80 on, comparing every four lines of copy to five lines in print. 


“ And in this manner we carry our calculation on as far as we 


have occasion, either for pages, formes, or sheets. 


-“ The foregoing calculations are intended to serve where a line 


_ of print takes in less than a line of copy, and therefore where a line 


of print takes in more than a line of copy, the problem is reversed, 


and instead of saying, if 2 lines make 3, we say, in this case, if 3 
lines of copy make 2 lines in print, then 6 lines make 4, 9 make 6, 
12 make 8, and so on, counting three lines of copy to make two 
lines in print. In this manner we may carry our calculation to 


what number of pages, formes, or sheets we will, remembering 


always to count off as many lines of copy at once, as we have 


found they will make even lines in the stick. Thus, for example, 


! if 5 lines make 7, the progression of 5 is 10, 15, 20, &c. and the 


progression of 7 will be 14, 21, 28, &c. 
“Tn counting off copy after this manner, we take notice of the 
2H 
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breaks ; and where we judge that one will drive out, we intimate it 
by a mark of this Z or this [ shape; and again, where we find that i 
a break will get in, we invert the mark thus 7 or thus J. And to — 
render these marks conspicuous to the compositor, we write them _ 
in the margin, that he may take timely notice and keep his matter — 
accordingly. | . . 

«“ We also take care to make proper allowance for heads to _ 
chapters, sections, paragraphs, &c. and mention in the margin . 
what depth of lines is left for each, in case their matter varies in 
quantity. 

« In examining the state of the copy, we must observe whether — 
it has abbreviations, that we may guard against them in casting off, 
and allow for them according to the extent of the respective words, 
when written out at length.” 

Each of these modes has its distinct advantage: but, after all, ‘ 
no satisfactory result can be attained, nor bookseller, nor author, | 
be fully aware of the appearance his work will have, unless a spe-, _ 
cimen page be set up according to the calculation ; and then, by ’ 
a revision of the figures something may probably be produced — 
satisfactory to all parties. . +0) ; 

I have never yet seen any means pointed out by which those: — 
interested might be enabled to form an opinion upon this matter, _ 
without going through the troublesome calculations which have so _ 
perplexed all works upon this subject... I have therefore ventured, 
upon the calculation of some tables for this purpose, by which any. 
one may, without further trouble, see the effect of every sized type _ 
or page, as compared with another: these will be inserted in the 
appendix. — 


Observations on Composing. 


Havine arrived at that part of the work which will be more 
particularly addressed to the tyro in the art, it will be proper, in 
the first place, to offer a few observations on the position of the - 
body which he should habituate himself to, on his first introdue- 
tion to the frame and cases. This does not appear to have been — 
thought of sufficient importance to claim the attention of former 
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writers on the compositor’s art, yet so great are the evils which 
result from beginning with improper position and mechanical 

habits, that it will require a perseverance rarely maintained to 

correct them, if once:formed. 

_ The most usual results of a want of attention on the part of 
those under whose care the tyro is brought up, are knock-knees, 
round. shoulders, and superfluous or time-losing motions of the 
body, head, or arms. More particular mention will be-made of 
these defects in the instruction of a compositor in the Beet of 
this chapter. 

_ The standing position of a compositor should be perfectly 
upright, without stiffness or restraint ; the feet firm on the floor, 
heels nearly closed, and toes turned out to form an angle of about 
45 degrees. The head and body should be kept perfectly steady, 
_ except when moving from the roman to the italic case, the opera- 

tions of distributing and composing being performed by. the 

_ various motions of the arm, from the shoulder joint alone; and if, 
to reach a box placed in the further part of the cases, to put in, or 
take out a letter, he should incline the body by a slight motion, he 
should immediately resume his erect position. The height of a 

compositor and his frame should be so adjusted, that his nght 
elbow may just clear the front of the lower case by the a and r- 
boxes, without the smallest elevation of the shoulder joint, his 
breast will be opposite the space, h, and e boxes. Sitting to his 

_ work should only be permitted on particular occasions, and then 
_ his stool should be asmall piece of board, fastened to a single leg : 
_ testing the whole weight of the body upon one leg, while the other 
- foot is on the bottom of the frame, must be strictly avoided, as a 
deformity of the legs will be the certain consequence ; if fatigued 
by walking previous to beginning work, he should rather take the 
stool for a short time, than resort to the means above mentioned for 
relief. There are, undoubtedly, circumstances under which it may 
be necessary for a compositor to be much on his stool,—lameness, 

weakness, old age, or other infirmity; but, in the absence of these 

excuses, an habitual sitter I should call an habitual idler: that 
which at first going to case may appear fatiguing to the novice, or 
(which I have much oftener found) to the mistaken apprehension 
of the parent, habit will render familiar and easy ; a perseverance 
in conquering a little fatigue will be amply repaid by the reflection 
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that it will prevent all the evils of knock-knees, round shoulders, 
obstructed circulation of the blood, and respiration of the lungs, 
and though last, not least, habits of idleness. 

The question still remains undecided with many masters, as to 
the most proper part of the business that should first engage the 
attention of the learner; various methods are adopted, each follow- 
ing the mode he thinks best. Sorting of pie is generally the first 
employment, and afterwards to set it up in lines, which unques- 
tionably gives him a strong insight into the nature of his business, 
makes him acquainted with the different sizes-of type and the 
method of composing, and prepares his understanding for the com- 
prehension of whatever direction may be given him when put to the 
case. The next step will be, to teach him the manner in which the 
type is laid in the cases: this is usually done by furnishing him — 
with a scheme of a pair of common cases upon the plan adopted in 
the office in which he is to receive his education; there is some- 
times a slight variation in different offices, but the schemes wi | 
here follow will be amply sufficient :— 
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Nos. fF. and U.—A pair of cases laid upon the old principle of the double 
and treble letters dependant upon the long f. I have lately seen some works 
in which this fashion is restored, particularly from the Oxford University 
Press. It will be a long time before the eye can become familiarized to what 
has been so long disused, particularly in the case of using two figures to 
‘denote the same sound, and still more so when the exploded form resembles 
another letter so closely, as to be easily mistaken, ifin the least imperfect either 
in casting or printing, so that the reader or speller must be put to the consi- 
deration of what the other letters of the word indicate to be its meaning, 
pefore they can tell whether it is f or f. However, the long f has one advan- 
_ tage—it saves a little space; and where three or four sss occur in a close-spaced 
narrow measure, will frequently prevent the same words coming into the line 
- which the long { would have admitted, and this may be of some consequence 
in Bibles and Prayer Books. 


No. I—UPPER-CASE. 


SPECS Gee 
5 
Pe) EERE 
eee) ECE 
eee CRC 
eer) GREG 
SS 


aca nono 


FATE 


“sqeipend @ 
*szuipengd ur 
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Nos. III. and IV.—A pair of cases without the double, &e. letters, in which 
the boxes which those sorts used to occupy are appropriated to ‘sorts of 
frequent recurrence in composing, which formerly were laid intermixed with 
those’ of the less frequent demand, ‘as 2 ce !?, &c. or kept in separate cases. 
The only alteration in the form of the lower case to suit the round s, was the 
cutting away the bar betwen the f and f, to make one square box of the s, 
moving the f to the place of the g, the g to that of pac fh, and bringing the . 
from the upper case to the place of the s. 


No. I1].—UPPER CASE. A a 


BoagooggE PERE | 
HepoooE i 
SSI) Cee a 
SBEBBEEEIBEooooo| 


— 


No. IV.—LOWER CASE—Present Plan, by cutting out the bar. d : | 
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Nos. V. and VI.—A pair of fount cases, in which to 


deposit the super- 
fluous: capitals, lower case, and figures. 


No. V.—FOUNT UPPER CASE. 
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“ASVO Uddd 


WHAUO— WA ON 


fe 
: 


D 
pouley 


79 


4 


“syeipen’y 


‘syeIpeng® wu 
syeipend u 


ra 


‘ASVO UAMOT MAAYO— ITA “ON 
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IX._A COMMON UPPER CASE ror HEBREW. 


No. 


ECE) 


No. X.—A CASE ror HEBREW. 


roe 
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XI.—A CASE ror HEBREW WITH POINTS. 


boa 
__ _ The spaces and quadrats in the boxes on the left-hand side of this case, are for justifying the points. 


LORD STANHOPE’S CASES. 


In my advertisement to this work, the manuscript of lord Stan- 
__ hope has been alluded to. It is already known that he had turned 
a: his attention to various improvements in printing, and among 
Rie others, to an alteration in the top of the letter f, which was 
hy intended to lead to the rejection of most of the double letters 
B remaining in use, and to the introduction of other double letters, 
_ which he proposed to call logotypes, that is, word-types. As these 
th, could not have been adopted without a new division of the cases, 
_ his lordship had also devised what he considered the best arrange- 
_ ment for the purpose. His object in all this was, to facilitate the 
business of a compositor; and I am of opinion that it would be a 
_ decided advantage to both master and compositor were it to be at 
once generally adopted in all new founts. The plan of the upper- 
_ Case is particularly eligible—I am in possession not only of the 
~ original manuscript before mentioned, but also of a stereotype 
“plate bearing this imprint, ‘ Stereotyped by earl Stanhope, 
_ Chevening, Kent.’ This relic of the Chevening Foundry I have 
_ the honour of here presenting to my readers, followed by his lord- 
_ ship’s explanation :— 


STANHOPE COMPOSING CASES. 
a 
UPPER CASE. 


- ese eae ry Sacer 
Gere @ memes = |) eee 

2m ,3 Mm 
Z brace | | brace 


PSEA 


Galley-ledge. 


[=I 


| 


a 
ie*) 


Qu 


| eQ 


Thick 
and 


u 


3 ia 
Et 


middling 
spaces 


? 
avos|| 


eof} x fe |e 
PL sit | |e | 
| 
al» [ec 


BEEPS 5) 
m space 


nh Space 
Hair|| = 
space|| Hyp. 


PECULIARITIES AND ADVANTAGES OF THESE CASES. 


First. The nine logotypes now in use are 


omitted. ‘They are Prorat to be printed 
with separate types, thus: ff, fi, fl, ffi, ffl, &c. 
instead of ff, fi ,fl, fh, fa, &c. And the Italic 


thus: ff, fi, fl, &e. imstead of ff, fi, fi, &c. 
In 20 pages of Enfield’s Speaker, (namely, 
from page 71 to 90, both inclusive,) those 
logotypes occur only 95 times, viz. 
PRESENT LOGOTYPES. 
ff fi fh ffi CG ez e \ Total, 
2B. j ror: 10. 492° OD OO OO 95. 
Secondly. Eight new logotypes: are intro- 
duced. ‘Their regular and frequent occurrence 
expedite the process of composition in a very 
considerable degree; for, in those same 20 
pages, the new logotypes would save to the 
compositor no less than 3073 lifts, viz. 
STANHOPE LOGOTYPES. 
th m an re_ se to of on Total, 
771 441 413 385 291 279 264 229 § 3073. 


Thirdly. The imtroduction of the new 
logotypes, and the great imperfection of the 
various existing arrangements of composing 
eases, have caused the above new and very 
superior arrangement to be adopted. 


Fourthly. The front side of each box of the 
lower case is made sloping, instead of upright; 


which shape is convenient both to the view ai 

to the hand of the compositor, and it enables 
him to lift the types with the same rapidity and 
ease when the boxes are nearly empty as when 
they are full. The types are much better pre- 
served from wear, by means of this shape. It 
also allows the lower case to be made deeper 
than usual; so that, two of them contain as 
much as three lower cases on the old con- 


struction. At the bottom of each box of the 


upper case, the internal front arras is filled up. 

e saving of time is of immense importance, 
especially in all cases where dispatch 1s part- 
cularly required. The new cases are, by expe- 


rience, found to save full one day out of six to- 


the compositor. . 

Fifteen boxes on the left-hand side of the 
upper case are represented empty. ‘They are 
intended for the sorts which are sometimes 
used for particular works; such as, accented 
letters, mathematical marks, &c. 


As the asterisk, or star, [*] is very liable to 
be filled with ink at press, it is intentionally — 


excluded from among the reference-marks. 


a 


Stercotyped and Printed by EARL STANH OPE, Chevening House, Kent. 
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- * T have deemed it advisable to contrive a new pair of composing: 
cases, making a new arrangement of the types in the boxes, intro- 
ducing a new set of double letters, which I denominate logotypes ; 
and rejecting altogether the double letters ff, fi, fl, fi, ff, ft, &, 
formerly occupying room in the cases, but used so seldom that 
they might rather be considered as retarding than forwarding the 
work of the compositor. 

“ My object, in this matter, has been, to afford the best means 
for the compositor’s comfort in composing, combining therewith 
the greatest attainable expedition. Upon first looking into this 
part of the business, which naturally fell under my observation, I 
was forcibly struck with the result of some examinations which I 
caused to be made, in order to ascertain correctly the frequency of 
the occurrence of the several different types in composition. Those 
examinations pointed out, that the double letters ff, fi, Al, ffi, fa, 
Ei, CE, , and ce, were so little used in composition as to occupy 
room in the composing cases unnecessarily ; I therefore resolved 
on getting rid of them; and resorted to the adoption of a slight 
change in the shape of the letter f, to keep the dot which forms its 
top from overhanging and being broken off by ascending letters. 
Man is so much the child of custom, and so much the implicit 
admirer of fancied beauty, that I believe if the human body gene- 
_ Tally was very round-shouldered, and if the head projected consi- 
derably beyond the chest, it would, in such a case, be deemed a 
_ deformity to see a man with an upright body, and carrying his 
head erect. Having this opinion upon so weighty a subject, I was 
; not surprised to meet with objectors to the proposed alteration in 
‘the shape of so humble a servant of literature as the letter f:_ 
readers had been so long accustomed to meet. her with a downcast 
head, apparently too weighty to be supported by her feeble neck, 
that she failed in meeting with a welcome reception in assuming 
the appearance of strength by carrying her head upright. Let us 
put the two together. Now Ido not say that though the 
beauty of the letter be diminished by the change, yet that, in 
consideration of the advantage attendant upon the change, we 
Should reconcile ourselves to it; but I say that, independent of 
every other view of the matter, the f which I introduce is of a 
preferable shape, in look alone, to the f which I discard. I can 
easily conceive that many fantastical flourishes which are given to 

2K 
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some letters in old printed books, had their admirers when these 
books were first published ; but it would be difficult for any person 
now to succeed, if he were to undertake to show their superior 
beauty, and insist upon their restoration to use. I shall not 
hesitate in being for once a prophet, and foretel that when the f 
which I insist upon introducing has become common. in books, the 
£ now admired will be condemned solely because of its compara- 
tively inelegant shape. | | 

« Lalso found in the case certain boxes still retained for the use 
of other double letters, viz. the fb, fk, ft, W, O, fi, ffi, and fh. 
Within a few years, however, this class of double letters has nearly 
been laid aside, and it is to be hoped will be completely so, as the 
much more elegant method of substituting the round s has now. 
uniyersal approbation, Seeing that the disuse of these letters left 
a, considerable portion of the case unoccupied, I proposed another 
arrangement, so as to fill that part of the case which lay most 
conveniently to the compositor’s hand, with the types which occur 
oftenest. in composition; and: to do this the more effectually, I 
resolved on getting rid also of the double letters which, still, re- 
mained, viz, fi, ff, , fi, fl. This I accomplish by a slight change 
in. the shape. : 

“ T. have said thus much.on the f, because it has stood. in the 
way. of the improvement which I planned, by occupying with. its 
numerous relatives, considerable portions of the composing cases. 

“ Although I, condemn all,the above double letters, as inelegant 
and useless, as occupying, to the inconvenience of the compositor, 
a considerable part of. the area of composing. cases, as loading — 
founts with. sorts which sometimes remain new when the fount is — 
generally. worn out; as. burthening the type-founder with, the 
expense of punches and matrices from which he might be entirely 
exonerated; yet I am led to view another sort of double letters.in 
just. as favourable a light, as those appear the reverse. For, by 
the examination which I directed to be made; I found that in.20 — 
pages. of Enfield’s Speaker (namely, from p. 71; to, 90) all the 
double letters which I proposed to exclude occurred only 95. 
times; whereas, I found that in the same 20 pages, the letters. th 
occurred together 771 times, in 441, an 413, re 385, se 291, t9 
279, of 264, and on 229; making a total. of 3073 lifts saved. to 
the compositor. This decided me that those logotypes should. be 
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imtroduced into the new plan of the composing cases ; anid, after 
due deliberation, I fixed upon the following as the most advanta- 
geous mode of arrangement : | 

“ It will immediately strike the eye of an intelligent printer that 
there are other alterations from the common arrangement, besides 
what were rendered necessary by the exclusion of improper double 
letters ; he will particularly notice where T have put the capitals, 
the small capitals, and the figures; in the arrangement of all 
which I believe I have been swayed by the clearest conviction and 
soundest réasoning. I have put the first row of capitals in the 
front of the case, instead of being at the very back, continuing 
them backwards, and terminating them; as formerly, in the middle 
row. There appears to me to have been something so extremely 
absurd in beginning them at the back row of. the case, that I 
wonder the comipositors did not consult among themselves and 
apply to their employers for permission to make another arrange- 
ment. I am informed, but I should Suppose s0 without such 
information, that frequent accidents occur to compositors when 
_ they have to pull out of a rack the upper case, to get to the sorts 
contained in it. Why has not. this long ago induced another 
arrangement? It is exceedingly wonderful, that the experience of 
misfortune should not have led intelligent persons to a remedy so 
evident and so very beneficial to themselves. I propose this, as 
well as the other changes in the case, with perfect confidence that, 
when adopted, I shall have the thanks of every compositor who 
shall contrast and reflect upon the difference of arrangement. 

“ In my new upper case I have put a galley ledge over the third 
row of boxes. I do not propose putting the galley, as usual, 
_ towards the right-hand end of the case, for I occupy that neigh- 
bourhood. with useful sorts, that is, sorts which may be often 
wanted in composition ; but I propose. placing the galley on the 
__ left-hand side of the case, which I therefore represent as empty 
boxes, leaving them to be filled when occasion requires, with 
accented letters, or other unusual sorts. This quarter of the case 
4s evidently that which requires the most awkward motion of the 
compositor, if he has occasion to go there to take types out of the 
boxes, and. therefore the most proper to be generally left wnoccu- 
‘pied with types. I consider the figures to be fully as well 
arranged as formerly, easily to be remembered, and better placed 
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in being so compactly together. The small capitals undergo the 
least change as to arrangement; this is, however, clearly improved, 
inasmuch as their first row, that most used, is entitled to be 
brought nearer to the compositor than the last three letters of the 
alphabet, which are, in comparison, so little used.” 


Rt aL Ee ae anes. en NS 
OF CASES AND FRAME. 


AN upper case and a lower case, together, make what is tech- 
nically called “a pair of cases.” [See page 407.] They are each 
made similar as to length, breadth, and depth; viz. 2 feet 83 inches 
long—1 foot 23 inches wide—and, generally, 1Linch deep. The 
outer frame of each case is about three-quarters of an inch broad, 
in order that the ends of the several partitions which form the cells, 
and which are made of more slender strips of wood, may be let into 
its substance. The hithermost side is about half an inch higher 
than either of the other sides, so that when the galley, or another 
pair of cases are set upon them, they may rest against that higher 
ledge, and not slide off. Both the upper and lower cases have a 
partition, one inch broad, dove-tailed into the middle of the upper 

and under rail of the frame, to divide each case into two equal 
rectangles; and grooves are made on each side of it, to correspond. 
with certain other grooves in each end, in order to admit the ends 
of those partitions which divide the cases lengthways : and the 
bottom board is well nailed to this partition as well as to the outer 
frame of the case. ‘The pieces or strips of which the several cells 
are formed, are about the thickness of an English body. Each 
half of the whole length of the upper case is divided into seven 
equal parts; and its breadth containing also seven like divisions ; 
the whole upper case is consequently divided into ninety-eight 
square boxes, whose areas are all equal to one another. But the 
two halves of the lower case are divided in length into eight equal 
parts, and its breadth into seven; but instead of the partitions 
being continued throughout, as in the upper cases, there are four 
several sizes of boxes, so arranged that the largest may be con- — 
veniently seated for the compositor’s hand, because the European 
languages run most upon the particular letters to which the large 
boxes are appropriated. The number of boxes in the lower case is 
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' fifty-four, the arrangement of which will be at once exemplified by 
the schemes.of cases ; and the engraving in p. 408, will show the 
manner in which, when used, they are placed on 


The Frame, 


of which no further description than a reference to the engraving, 
p. 408, will be necessary to enable any joiner to make one. 


The Galley 


is a simple instrument made of three-eighths inch board, generally 
mahogany, with two elevated sides, not quite so high as quadrat 
height; their size varying for octavos, quartos, folios, &c. In the 
engraving, p. 408, there is one represented lying upon the bottom 
board of the frame. | 


The Imposing Stone 


is made of marble, Purbeck, York, or any other stone that will take 
a flat and smooth face: the harder it is the better; and therefore 
marble, possessing this quality in a greater degree, and its pores 
being closer, is preferable to either of the others. It should be | 
mounted upon a strong frame, and bedded with saw-dust, plaster, 
or paper; and its face should lie about 3 feet 2 inches above the 
_ floor. The frame under the stone is commonly fitted up with draw- 
boxes to contain quoins, reglet, furniture, lead, &c. &c. The 
usual size of the stone is 4 feet 8 inches, by 2 feet 3 inches, those 
dimensions being sufficient to hold a sheet of royal. 


Letter Boards 


are-of an oblong shape, 2 feet 2} inches long, by 1 foot 10 inches 
wide, and 1} inch thick, for demy—for royal, 2 feet 4 inches long, 
by 2 feet wide. The upper side is planed very flat and smooth ; 
and the under side is clamped with pieces about two inches square, 
dove-tailed into the board cross-ways, about four inches from each 

end, as well to keep it from warping as to bear it off the stone or 
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bulk ; or to admit of one board standing over another without 
' touching the letter which may be upon the under ones. 


Furniture, Quoins, Reglet, Scaleboard, &c. 


includes head-sticks, side and foot-sticks, gutters, back-sticks, 
reglets, quoins, &c. which are made with dry wainscot, quadrat 
high. The gage of the furniture is by quotations, beginning at 
narrow-quotation ; then broad-quotation ; broad and pica; double- 
narrow; double-broad; &c. &c. All below narrow-quotation is 
named by body of letter ; as, two-line great primer; two-line 
€nglish; english; and downto pearl; which is» followed by 
scaleboard of two.kinds, thick and thin. ° All furniture and reglets 
are supplied by the printer’s jomer, in lengths of a ha each, by 
the dozen yards. 


Side-Sticks 


are the fixed wedges to lay against the sides and feet of the pages 
when they are about to be made fast in the chase, as mentioned in 
the general description, p. 412. They are usually made with, from 
three-quarters to an inch, shoulders; the sharp angle is generally 
taken off from the bevelled ends: and both these and quoins are 
made to about quadrat height. The wear of side-sticks is so great 
from continual locking-up and unlocking, as to have induced the 
experiment of using metal ones. Brass has been. tried for the pur- 
pose, but it proves too soft and expensive; and cast-iron is found 
too heavy. In order to obviate the main objection against the use 
of the latter metal, I have had recourse to grooving out the upper 
and under sides of the stick until the hollows nearly meet at the 
larger end, passing gradually towards each surface at the smaller 
point; the face, or that part which lies in contact with the type, 
being filed perfectly flat, they are found to answer many valuable 
purposes, and are calculated to save expense. The engravings 
will, E think, serve to explain what is meant in this description, as 
well as what I have to state concerning 


The Gutter, ve 
weiss is made. tate the same principle, and still further hightened 
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by two entire perforations of considerable length. It will be 
evident to those at all acquainted with the art, that the iron 
furniture can only be applied to works of a regular size: and 
perhaps it is to large demy octavos and royals that they are most 
particularly appropriate, as the wood, when used in works of this 
nature, will soon, by the immense pressure at one time, absorp- 
tion of lye and water in washing and laying up, then lying loose 
to dry, imposing again, and going again and again through the 
same routine, cause a defect in register—in the running heads 
—in the sides of the pages, and in the exact parallelism of the 
lines—which can never happen in a judicious use of the metal 
furniture. | 


A, is the common wood side-stick; B, the improved hollow 
iron one; C, the improved hollow gutter. 


Quioins. 


I still make use of wooden ones; arid think, if they are pro- 
perly used, no substitute is wantéd. They are the moving wedges 
that fasten up the pages in a chase; and upon the manner in 
which they are used, chiefly depends not only the safety, but also 
_ the fair and straight standing of the matter in a forme. Their 
shape is itregula?, having three of their sides truly squared, and 
the fourth slarited or bevelled to correspond with the degree of 
inclination or slope of the side-stick against which they are to 
act, the square side of the quoi ruining against the parallel side 
of the chase as the other presses the side-stick, when the shooting- 
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stick is applied. to the end to force them forward to a proper 
tightness. This peculiarity of shape will excuse the giving an 
engraving of what may, at first view, appear a trifle. 


Chases. 


A chase may be described as a rectangular iron frame,. for con- 
taining the pages which form one side of the sheet. The usual 
size for demy is about 2ft. 2in. long, by 1 ft. 9in. broad, the 
‘rim being three-quarters of an inch wide, by five-eighths of an 
inch deep, and set so flat as to bear equally upon the imposing- 
stone on all the sides and angles ; the inside requires to be filed 
perfectly straight, square, and smooth. There are two cross-bars 
to every perfect chase, called the long and short crosses : the short 
cross is about three-quarters of an inch in width; the long one, 
three-eighths of an inch. A dove-tail, filed away upon a bevil, 
from the under to the upper side, forms each end of these crosses, 
so as to make the under side of each dove-tail narrower than the 
upper side. These dove-tails are fitted into four dove-tail mortises 
filed in the rim, each of which divides its side into two equal parts 
upon the inside ; and each is made wider on the upper side than 
on the under, so as to fit the corresponding dove-tails of the 
crosses, and prevent them from falling through to the lower side. 
Similar mortises are also made about 23 inches from those in 
the long-sides of the chase; and also, 2} inches from those 
in the short sides—the former for shifting the short cross for 
imposing twelves; and the latter for shifting the long cross 
for imposing eighteens. As the crosses when placed in the 
frame must intersect each other in which position ‘soever they 
are put, one is lapped into the other by notches filed half through 
each, at such points as correspond to the mortises in the rim, and © 
so that they may stand precisely at right angles one to another, at 
either place of intersection. In the middle, between the two edges 
of the upper side of the short cross, are made two grooves, parallel 
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to the sides, beginning at about two inches from each end, and ex- 
_ tending to about five inches in length towards the middle of the 
‘ bar; which grooves are about a quarter of an inch wide, and about 
three-eighths deep; and are made to receive the points from the 
tympans.. A chase cut for twelves and eighteens, as thus 
described, is represented as standing Sp A the bulk end of the 


frame, p. 408. 


. Chases made purposely for broadsides have no crosses or dove- 
tail cuts, but must be broader in the rim to give all the resistance 
possible to the locking up. For a work. of unusual dimensions, 
where it was necessary to contrive every possible means: for 
gaining room even upon a double-demy press, I devised a plan for 
saving both the space, weight, and expense of side and foot sticks 
(which for such a purpose must have been made of iron), by 
_ forming a chase having two sides of irregular angles, the other two 
being at right angles, so placing only a reglet for the quoins to. 
run against; the irregular sides of the chase forming the inclined 
planes to give the pressure against the type; which the following 
diagram will sie a explain. 


Le 


~The Shooting-Stick 


is made of box-wood, which is the only material yet found suffi- 
e ciently hard and tough to endure the action of the mallet and 
| quoin, with the least injury to either; and, which is of still more 
consequence, causing the least damage to the imposing-stone. Its 
form is that of a perfect wedge, about one-and-a-half inches broad, 

| and eight inches long; its thickness at the top being also about 
| one-and-a-half inches, gradually declining to the lesser end, at 
which its thickness is about half an inch. The rapid wear of 
| shooting-sticks made of box-wood, has induced the frequent trial of 
iron as a lasting substitute: but the still more rapid wear occasioned 
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by this’ material to the quoin, mallet, and stone, has more than 
counterbalanced the advantage in durability of iron shooting-sticks, 


Still, it is frequently necessary in order to unlock the small quoins ~ 


when driven up to the top shoulder of the side-stick, to usé a 
sharper point than any box-wood shooting-stick can well be 
dressed. to, or retain after a-day’s wear. For this purpose, and to 
remedy the inconveniences above mentioned, I have one at each 
stone made witha brass toe, and a’socket to admit the box handle. 
Two angular notches are cut in the toe, having a projection 
between them at such a degree of angle as to catch the quoin at 
right angles on its top and side; the whole shooting-stick being 
held in the usual position for the action of the mallet: and one side 
of the toe is filed away, at its side, still more than the other, to 
admit of its encountering the smallest description of sais all 
which will be seen illustrated in the engraving. 


The Planer 


is of beech, grooved in each side for the more sure handling by the 


compositor. 


Shears, Sponge, Bodkin,* Page-cord, 


are each equally necessary, but can need no description. 


Brass-rule 


is another essential article of consumption in every printing= 
office. This is usually supplied, ready cut to type height, and 


bevelled to a fine sharp face, by printer’s jomers; although some 


smiths have of late years pretended to be superior makers of this - 


* See the representation of one sticking on the frame, p. 408. 


SS 


———>—————— 
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article. It is furnished in lengths of sixteen inches, at- per: 
dozen lengths. It is cut out of rolled sheet. brass of various thick- 
nesses: but the usual substance, when orders are-not particularly 
| given, is a sheet 4 feet 2 inches, by 16 inches, weighing 8lbs., from. 
| which it increases to sheets of 10Ibs. 12Ibs. &c. Itis avery 
delicate article to face properly ; and may be had single-face ; 
double-face, which usually has one thick line and one thin; or 
treble-face, of any required thickness; as minion, nonpareil ; 
brevier, long-primer, &c. The vertical lines in table-work—lines 
across the heads of pages—short double lines to divide or ornament 


the pages—engraved ornament rules—and all similar insertions, 
are made with brass-rule. 


A Composing-Stick 


is the only instrument or tool with which a compositor has to pro- 
vide himself at the outset ; and which, with due care, will last him 
the whole of his life. To make this little instrument quite perfect 
requires a great deal of mathematical nicety: I shall therefore 
» mention a few of the usual defects in order to give the printer a 
better opportunity of directing an artist to execute the instrument 
perfectly. 


eal) Gell 


, : a : 
ais the plate, which is of polished plate-iron, brass, or bell metal, 
‘ usually from seven to ten inches long, and from one-and-a-half to 
» two inches wide ; cis the flanch, turned up from the plate at right 
f angles, and is five-eighths of an inch high above the plate, through 
| which are holes at about an inch distance from each other to 
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receive the screw; 0 is the head, which is the same depth as the 
flanch, but much stronger, fastened by rivets, dove-tails, or 
brazing, to the plate and flanch ; dis the slide, having an opening 
in the lower leg, or part which rests against the flanch, to admit 
the tenon of the nut e, which is shouldered to fit into its groove 5 
and which nut is to receive the screw f, on its being passed 
through one of the holes in c, to fasten the slide to any measure ; 
which is done by means of the groove in the slide being moved 
backwards or forwards on the screw and nut, and by the screw 
being used at the hole convenient to the required distance, so as 
to set the slide at the point wanted. from the head 6. ; 

The most usual defects in this instrument are in the slide and — 
head not being perfectly square to each other, and each to the 
plate. Where this occurs in the distance from‘d to 6, it will be 
evident that the lengths of the lmes composed will vary: that is, 
the first line and last line in the composing-stick will not be — 
exactly equal in length to one another as they ought to be. This 
is technically called the justification of the lines: and if this is 
defective, every stickful, as emptied in the galley, will present 
unequal pressure to the furniture ; and which scarcely admits of a 

remedy when once set up. Another defect in the slide and head 
| often occurs from their not being square, or at right angles to the 
flanch at the back of the plate. This makes it extremely difficult 
for a compositor to justify with any precision, and causes the 
matter to hang in the stick when he empties into the galley. 
Indeed, so very nice is the workmanship required to be in the 
construction of every part of a composing stick, that a fall from 
the cases, or other accidents, may have so deranged it as to render 
it unsafe for proceeding on with the work for which it was in use, 
without the compositor trying his stick, by replacing in it a few 
lines of the matter last composed. 


The young compositor having made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the cases, and with the face and nick of the letter, 
that he may be capable of distinguishing the difference between 
the b and the q, the d and the p, the n and the u, &c. he is 
generally put to composing, the person under whose care he is 
brought up working by his side, in order to give him immediate 
instruction. | 
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ep It would be departing from the customary routine, if the sub- 
ject of composing were here considered ; it shall, therefore, be in- 


troduced in its more proper place, and give room to some obser- 
-yations on the method of 


Laying of Cases. 


This implies filling them with the sorts of a new fount of letter. 
Being provided with fount cases (plans of which, according to 
the improved mode, are annexed), the weight of the fount is ascer- 
tained, and a number of cases filled according to its extent. Each 
box should be moderately filled with its proper sort; the fount 
case may then be supplied, and what remains over put into 
coffins, and placed away in baskets, or any other convenient 
receptacle, to be ready when wanted. 
_ New letter being more liable to stick, after iii wetted, than 
any other, should be sprinkled with strong soap water, which has 
| been found to answer the purpose of preventing this eens 
circumstance. 
_ The advantage resulting from the improvement in the fount 
cases, must appear obvious. The old plan was attended with 
“many inconveniences; the boxes being deep, it became difficult 
to get the sorts out of the smaller ones, and not being much 
longer or wider than the common cases, the difference in depth 
did not allow sufficient room for the superfluous sorts. 

By making the fount cases longer and wider, the boxes are 
enlarged, and as spaces and quadrats are kept in drawers, and the 
long { being now generally exploded, the parts allotted to their 
use in the fount case may be otherwise appropriated. 

The capital fount case is differently constructed ; it but seldom 
occurs that either small capitals or accented letters require more 
room than the common cases supply, therefore, it is only necessary 

| to provide a case capable of containing the capitals and figures ; 
oa common-sized case will answer the purpose, with this advantage, 
that the boxes being larger contain not only a greater number of 
each sort, but are more readily taken out than in smaller boxes. 
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Of Distributing. 


As the disposition of sorts differs almost in every printing-office 


more or less, it follows, that such irregularities must have their, 


natural effects; of which we do not want for instances. The first 


that offers itself to our observation is the loss which a compositor — 


sustains every time he changes his place of work ; for, being un- 
acquainted with the situation of each sort, he cannot distribute 


with his accustomed facility and despatch—an inconvenience f 


which might be easily prevented were establishers of new houses 
to follow a uniform method. 

Other evils result from'this want of uniformity, which particu- 
larly affect the master. Some compositors, rather than charge 
their memory with the different situations of particular sorts, 


transpose them into such boxes as contained them at their last — 
place of work, and the transposed sorts not being replaced, the 


boxes become receptacles for pie; for the right sorts being distri- 
buted at top, the undermost are rendered useless, because they 
are not expected to lodge in quarters that were not assigned them; 
therefore, if the hidden sorts happen to run short, they must be 
re-cast. 

It would be the means of preserving a pair of cases clean, were 
they filled and provided with letter for a new compositor to begin 


his work upon, that, by composing first, he might acquaint him- — 


self with the contents of his: boxes, and be the better prepared for 


distribution; but as few compositors' feel inclined to quit the 


beaten track, and as'a difficulty would occur’ in compelling’ them 


to: leave the cases asi they found them, or if they did leave them 
full of letter, they might distribute it carelessly, knowing they would 


not have to set it out again, the evil might be still far from being 
remedied ; therefore, those masters who’ take upon themselves’ the 
reuponnibility of deviating from general plans, must abide by the 
consequences that inevitably follow. 


The foregoing observations, however, apply with much force to. 


the impropriety of permitting a young beginner to distribute before 
he has made himself acquainted with the boxes, as well as\ the 
letters, which he cannot acquire in a more ready manner than by 
first learning to compose. 
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* He should be cautioned not to take up too much matter at a 
time, for, should he break his handful, he will have the more pie 
to clear. Even to those who are not likely often to meet with this 
accident, the caution is not unnecessary, as too great a weight 
weakens the wrist, andit is a mistaken notion that it gains time, for if 
one handful fall into the case, the time lost one way-will be more than 
equivalent to the time saved another. When the accident does take 
place, the pie should be cleared away before:any thing else is done. 
In taking up a handful, the head of the page should be towards. 
the distributor, which prevents the trouble as well as danger of 
turning it.round, in order to have the nick uppermost. So much 
matter should only be taken up at.a time, as can be conveniently 
held in the left hand, and not to be higher than the thumb, which 
guards the ends of the lines from falling. 

_ He should be careful not to throw the letters into the case with 
their face downwards, as it batters them; neither should he dis- 
tribute his case too full, for it invariably sale pie. | 
He should not be impatient to acquire a quick method at Sia 
his principal study should be propriety, though his progress be 
slow; that attaimed, expedition will follow from practice, and he 
will find his advantage in: composing from a clean case, though he 
may be longer in distributing it. A man loses double the time im 

correcting that he imagines he saves from quick distribution. 
- With many compositors much time is unnecessarily lost in look- 
ing at the word before they distribute it. By proper attention m 
the learner he may avoid this, and become, without the appearance 
of hurry, an expeditious as well as clean distributor. To attain 
which, we would recommend him never to take more letter between 
his fingers than he can conveniently hold, and, if possible, always 
to take an entire word; to keep his handful on an inclining posi- 
tion, so that the faceof the letter may come more immediately 
under his eye. By proper attention and practice he will become 
so completely acquainted with the beard or beak of the type, as to 
know the meaning of the word he takes from his handful, with the 
“cursory view he may have of it, while in the act of lifting it. 
-. Itis to this method that so many in the business: are indebted 
for their expedition and cleanness in distribution 5 though to: an 
observer the movement of their hands appears but slow. It is not to 
_ velocity. of movement that compositors are indebted for their expe- 
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dition, either in composing or distributing—it is to system, without 
which their attempts may have the appearance of expedition, but — 
produce only fatigue from anxiety and false motion: therefore, to 
system we would particularly call their attention, and as clean 
distribution produces clean composition, which not only saves time 
at the stone, but acquires them a respectable name, they cannot 
be too attentive to that part of their business. 

Another material point before distributing is the well laying up 
of the forme. In this particular many compositors are shamefully — 
remiss, and from this negligence arise inconveniences by which 
they lose more time than if they had taken the first trouble, 
besides the unpleasantness of working with dirty letter. 

The letter-board should always be kept clean, and the bottom 
as well as the face of the forme well washed before it is laid on the 
board and unlocked, for if any of the dirt remain from the lye brush 
after it is unlocked, it will sink into the matter instead of running 
off. This precaution taken, the pages should be well opened, and 
- the whole forme washed till the water appears to run from it ina — 
clean state. A forme cannot be well laid up without plenty of . 
water. If the forme appears particularly dirty, it is best to lock it 
up again, which works out the filth; then rinse the bottom of it 
and proceed as before. The letter once washed perfectly clean, : 
care may be kept so afterwards with little trouble. 

Many compositors keep a piece of alum in their cases, in order 
to contract the grain of the skin of their fingers when distributing 
slippery letter; this is a declaration of their want of cleanliness, 
for had they washed their letter properly, it would not be slippery. — 

It.is sometimes necessary to dry the letter at the fire after dis- 
tributing; it is particularly recommended not to use the letter after 
it is in this way dried till it is perfectly cold, as very pernicious 
effects arise from the antimony, which the heat of the fire brings 
into action, when joined to the tender particles of the skin; nor to 
stand near the case, either while at the fire, or until completely 
cool, The noxious vapour which arises is so easy to be perceived 
that it must alone. be sufficient warning of the effects: it is the 
only part of the business that has any thing injurious to health, 
and being entirely at the choice of the compositor, he, for his own 
sake, ought always to avoid it as a pestilence, which will equally 
affect his respiration and. his sinews,. by the former instantly 
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, affecting his lungs, and the latter causing contractions of the 

__ fingers. It is always better, where it can be conveniently ma- 

naged, to distribute at night, or before meals, so that the letter 
may dry without artificial heat. 


Of Composing. 


ComPposINeG is a term which includes several exercises, as well 
_ of the mind as the body; for when we are said to compose, we are 
at the same time engaged in reading and spelling what we are 
composing, as well as in taking care to space and to justify the 
‘matter. But that we may observe some method in our remarks, 
_ we will begin with what immediately precedes the composition. 

When the copy of a work is put into the hands of the compo- 
4 sitor, he should receive directions respecting the width and length 
| of the page; whether it is to be leaded, and if with white lines 
3 between the breaks ; and whether any particular method is to be 
" followed in the punctuation and in the adoption of capitals. If 
| _the copy be a re-print, he will observe whether there be any dif- 
| ference between the type he is about to use and the copy, so that 
his spacing may not be affected, against which he must take the 
necessary precautions at the time, by widening or lessening his 
measure, if solid matter, or driving out or getting in each para- 
eraph, if leaded. He should select a close-spaced line from the 
copy, which will at once prove the variation, if there be any. 
These instructions being given, the compositor will make his 
measure to the number of pica m’s directed, which is done by 
laying them flat-ways in the composing stick, and then screwing 
it up, not too tight, as that is apt to strain it, nor so slack as to 
| allow the measure to give. He then fits a setting rule to the 
b measure, and his case being supplied with letter, he is prepared 
| for composing. 
~ It is necessary to observe that all 
| ms, though the work may be printed ina di 
| that all leads, &c. are cast to pica m’s, 
EB abided by, leads can always be kept for any measure. 

2. 


all measures are made to pica: 
fferent sized type; and 
which standard being 
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Having taken notice of the state of the copy, and received his 
directions, the compositor begins his work ; and here we would 
particularly call his attention ‘to those rules by which he may 
compose with accuracy, ease, and expedition. As we before 
observed, an ill-habit once acquired is with difficulty shaken off. 
The variety of motions exhibited by some compositors are truly 
ludicrous; such as nodding the head, agitating the body, throwing 
out the arm, ticking the letter against the case or the setting rule, 
with many other false movements, which not only lose time, but 
fatigue the mind and exhaust the body. The swift movement of 
the hand is not the criterion of a quick compositor. A gentleman, 
some few years back, nota professed. printer, though the proprietor 
ofan extensive printing concern, gave orders to his overseer to — 
discharge a compositor who had not the appearance of moving — 
his arm so quick as others in the office with him ; but his overseer | 
was able to convince him that this man was not only the neatest, 
but the most expeditious, and, consequently, the most nln 
man in his employ. 

In composing, the left hand, which contains the stick, choad 4 
always follow the right, which takes up the letters. If the left 
hand remain stationary, much time is lost in bringing each letter 
to it, and traversing a greater space than necessary ; the eye should 
always be fixed on the nick of the letter, before the finger is ready 
to take it up; this will effectually prevent any false motion, as it 
may be lifted and conveyed to the stick in its proper position. A 
sentence of the copy should, if possible, be taken at one time, and — 
while putting in the point and space which concludes that sentence, — 
the eye is at full liberty to revert again to the copy for a fresh one. 
It is to perfection in this particular that those compositors who are 
so much admired in the business are indebted for their swiftness, 
The time they gain is considerable, without any appearance of 
bustle or fatigue. By thus taking into the memory a sentence at 
a time, they preserve the connexion of their subject, which renders — 
the punctuation less difficult. | | 

From habit the compositor becomes so well acquainted with. tha | 
peculiar feel of each type, that he can generally detect a wrong 
letter without looking at it. Those who are careful in distribu- 
tion, find the advantage of it in composition. The greatest dis- 
grace that can attach to a compositor is that of being considered a - 
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foul or slovenly workman—to avoid which should be his earnest 
endeavour ; it would be even better to read every line as he com- 
‘poses it, than to lose so much of his time at the stone, independent 
of the disgrace attached to a man of this description. We would 
recommend him to cast his eye over the line as he justifies it; this 
method, properly acquired, will not detain him in his work, but 
will enable him to be much more accurate. 

Uniformity in spacing is an important branch of the compositor’s 
business, requiring care and judgment, and ought to be particu- 
_ larly impressed on the mind of the young beginner. Close spacing 

is as unpleasant to the sight as wide spacing, and ought never to 
be allowed except in very narrow measures ; and frequently, even 
then, with care, it might be dispensed with. What is commonly 
termed the thick space, which is one-third of the body of the type, 
is the best and proper separation between each word ; though this 
cannot always be adopted in narrow measures, with large letter. 
It is not merely necessary to have a line here and there uniformly 
_ spaced—a careful compositor will be anxious to give to every page 


B. that uniformity of appearance which is one of its chief excellences. 


‘Careless and foul compositors will never preserve this desirable 
uniformity ; for when their proofs are crowded with corrections, 
the utmost care in rectifying those blunders will not make the 
spacing regular. We ynust therefore press on the mind of the 
young beginner this important maxim—That it is better to do 
little, and to be determined to do that little wed/, than to be anxious 
to put together a great number of letters, without any regard to 
accuracy and uniformity. Authors should send their copy, finally 
corrected, to the press ;* for when alterations and additions are 
made in the proof sheet, it becomes difficult, where there are few 
paragraphs, to make the spacing equal. 

Many compositors, in correcting, do not overrun the matter, as 
they ought to do, in the stick, but on the stone, and frequently 
hair-space or treble-space a line, in order to get in or drive out a 
word ; when, by overrunning a line or two, forward or backward, 
they might preserve uniformity. 
~The different sized spaces in a fount of letter have been already 

- noticed ; it is only necessary to observe here, that the n-quadrat 
‘and hair-space should be kept apart; the others, viz. the thin, » 
. 2L2 
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middling, and thick spaces, are generally mixed together, as there 
is less trouble in justifying by taking them up at random, than 
when they are all kept separate ; for should there be occasion to 
alter a thick space to the middling, or vice versa, it may be neces- 
sary to change them all, in order to make the line even, when, by 
taking them up as they occur, there is the greater chance of justi- 
fying the line regularly, with the least loss of time. | 
Where a line ‘is even spaced, and yet requires justification, pit 
the additional:space between those words of the line where it will 
be least observed, viz. between a d, and anh, which being per- 
pendicular letters, will admit of the addition, but not in a greater 
degree than a middling and thin space to a thick-spaced line ; or, 
after a kerned letter, the beak of which may bear upon the top of a9 
perpendicular, as the f and the h. | 
The same rule should be observed where it may be necessary to 
reduce the spacing of a line: less space is required after a sloping 
letter than a perpendicular one, and even after a comma; though 
in regular spacing all points should have an n-quadrat after them, 
except the full point, which should have an m-quadrat, as termi- 
nating a sentence. : 
Spaces are cast to such a regular gradation, that no excuse can 
be offered on the part of the compositor for irregular spacing. 
Having made these preliminary and most essential remarks, we 
shall proceed. Should the length of the page be left to the discre- 
tion of the compositor, he sets so many lines as he conceives a 
fair proportion, which is generally considered as double its width, 
then places the head and direction line (if any) to it, and cuts an 
exact gauge. ‘This is done before he makes up the first page, as 
that will vary according to the different founts there, must, neces- 
sarily be in it. 
Head-lines are generally set in small capitals of ba same. fount; 
or in italic. Capitals of letter about two sizes smaller than the — 
body of the work, with folios of a larger face, have a much neater 
appearance than either of the foregoing. If only folios are placed 
at the top of the page, it is better to make use of full-faced figures, 
a size or two larger than the work, without parentheses ‘or 
crotchets. | 
Direction words at the bottom of the page @ are now generally dis- 
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used ; the omission of them does not injure the appearance of the 
work, but saves time and expense where overrunning occurs in the 
proof; nevertheless, in making up the page, it is necessary to sub- 


t _ stitute a white line for holding the signature, volume, &c. Also, 


in twelves and eighteens, two white lines should be added to the 
page, one for the signature and the other for convenience, in case of 
outs or additions from the author; but it should be observed, that 
the extra white line must be allowed in the gauge of the furniture, 
but not cast up in the price of the page. 
Compositors formerly experienced much trouble and loss of 
time in making up the first page of a work, by introducing heavy 
head-pieces formed of different-bodied flowers: This taste for 
flowery decorations is deservedly exploded, and it is now only 


| necessary to set the title of the work in a neat type. The setting 


of titles must depend on the fancy and ingenuity of the compositor, 
under general directions from the master, and therefore no fixed or 
certain rule can be laid down for this purpose. 
The compositor will also receive directions, when there are notes, 
what letter they are to be set in. The usual rule is for the notes 
_to be two sizes less than the text of the work: thus, to pica work, 
long primer—small pica, bourgeois—long primer, brevier.—Side 
notes are usually smaller in proportion; and when the work is of 
the nature of bibles, law-books, &c. in which the side notes, or 
_ teferences, frequently drive down more than the lines of the text 
_to which they refer, the expedient of cut-in-notes must be resorted 
to. This is a difficult part of a compositor’s business, and requires 
much skill and patience to adjust all parts, so that every line of 
note and text may have proper and equal bearing. The reglet, 
scaleboard, or lead, which is placed between the lines of matter and 
the side-note must be cut with as much nicety as possible to the 
length of the text, as far as where the note is to run under; and 
having accurately adjusted, by means of the quotations and justi- 
fiers, the situation of the first line of the note, such lead, or scale- 
board, is added to the text as will make it precisely correspond in 
depth with the lines of note that stand on the side before turning : 
_the remainder of the note is then set in a long measure, to corres- 
pond in width with the text, reglet, and side-note; and the page is 
made up with note, or the text begun again after the note. is 
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finished. In bibles with notes and annotations, in law books, some 
classics, and other works, it frequently happens that a page 
exhibits several of these alternate frame-works of note and 
text, which, if done well, display a workman’s skill to the best 
advantage; but if done at all ill, nothing exhibits a more vile 
appearance. 

The compositor should be acquainted, on beginning a work, 
whether it is to consist of more than one volume, that the first 
page of each sheet may contain the volume to which it belongs, in 
the left hand corner of the signature line. Signatures are generally 
set in small capitals; and where they run through the alphabet, — 
the best method is, to begin the second alphabet with 2 A, 2 B, 
and so on. 

The title, preface, &c. of a volume is always left till the body of 
the work is finished, as many circumstances may alter the author's 
original preface, date, &c. or the work may conclude in such a 
manner as to admit of their being brought in at the end, m order 
to make a complete sheet, which may save both paper and press- 
work. For this reason it is customary to begin the first sheet of 
every work with the signature B, leaving a for the title-sheet. To 
a sheet of octavo two signatures are all that are necessary, they are 
placed to the first and third pages; to a sheet of twelves, three 
signatures, which are placed to the first, third, and ninth pages, in 
the following manner: B, B 2, B 5; B 3 and B 4 being supposed 
signatures. 

In magazines, and works of that nature, printed in half sheets, | 
figures are sometimes: put instead of letters, for signatures. This 
plan is adopted in many respectable houses. It is less liable to 
cause confusion with the binder, particularly in works of five or 
six hundred pages. | 

Instead of beginning the work with a two-line, or larger letter, 
sunk down for the first two or three lines, a letter two or three sizes _ 
above the work is much neater, and now generally used. It is 
placed with its body rising above the line, yet at the same time 
exactly ranging with the beard of the bottom of the line; the 
remainder of the word following this letter may be set either in 
capitals or small capitals —See p. 

We now proceed to the second page, and set the running title in 
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a neat letter, according to the plan before-mentioned, although it 
must, in a great measure, be governed by the quantity of matter 
necessary to be introduced at the head of the page. A full line as 
a running title has a clumsy appearance, and should be avoided, if 
_ possible. To a solid page, two leads make the usual white sis 
the head; to a single-leaded page, three leads, or a long-primer 
white ; and to a double-leaded page, a pica white. 

It has long been, and still is, a practice too prevalent among 
- compositors, to drive out a word at the close of a paragraph, or 
even to divide it, in order to reap the advantage of a break line. . 
Part of a word, or a complete word, in a break line, if it contain"no 
more than three or four letters, is improper. It should be the 
business of the corrector at all times to notice this encroachment. 
_ The last line of a paragraph should not on any account begin a 
page, neither should the first line of a paragraph come at the 
bottom of a page, if the work has white-lines between the breaks, 
To obviate which, the compositor may make his page either a line 
short or long, as most convenient, only taking care that the page 
which backs it corresponds, so that the page may not have the 
appearance of differing from its proper length. 

If the work is very open, consisting of heads, whites, &c. the 
compositor must be particularly attentive to their depth; so that 
though the whites may be composed of different-sized quadrats, 
yet that their ultimate depth shall be equal to the regular body of 
the type the work is done in; for unless care is taken in this par- 
ticular, the register of the work must be incomplete. The press- 
~ man cannot make the lines back if the compositor is not careful in 
making up his matter. 

_ The first line of a new paragraph is indented an m-quadrat, of 
whatever size the letter of the work may be. Authors vary very 
‘materially in the mode of making paragraphs; some carry the 
argument of a position to a great length, before they relieve the 
attention of the reader; while others break off almost at every 
place that will admit only of a full point. But in this case we 
follow the author’s plan, unless, upon particular occasions, it may 
be necessary to multiply or reduce the breaks in the copy, if it 
can be done with propriety, in order to make the work look uniform. 
Authors should always make the beginning of a new paragraph 
_ conspicuous to the compositor, by indenting the first line of it far 
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enough to distin it from the preceding line, in'case it should 
be quite full. 
Many hints, in addition to what have already been dropped, rela~ 
tive to composing, might be added for the information of learners, 
were we not persuaded that practice and a close attention to the 
mode of doing business by good workmen, will be of more service _ 
to them than a multiplicity of rules. -It is the duty of the person — 
under whose tuition an apprentice is placed, to discharge that trust 
with fidelity. The youth’s future prospects in life depend in a — 
great measure on the principles on which his first instructions are 
formed ; and it is the duty of every man to correct those habits in 
youth which may be improper, whether arising from carelessness ~ 


or any other cause. When a youth makes choice of a profession, 


and is aware that his future support and prospects in life must — 


depend ‘on a correct knowledge of that profession, he should be 4 
anxious to attain that knowledge ; but to withhold it from him, ~ 
or to allow the practice of improper habits, is, in his preceptor, a _ 
neglect highly reprehensible, as it is unjust. 


After the body of a volume is completed, the Contents some- * 


times follow next, though they belong more properly to the 
beginning of the work ; and for this reason we shall- defer speaking 
of them here, and introduce them in their proper place. The 


Index is generally placed at the end of the volume, and set in — 


letter two sizes less than that of the work, or even less, according 


to circumstances’; itis always begun upon an odd, or right-hand 


page. Running titles may be set to an index, but folios are 


seldom put to them, unless it is to recommend the book for its 


extraordinary number of pages; for as an index does not refer to ~ 


its.own matter by figures, they are needless in this case. The 
signatures; however, are always carried on regularly to the last 
whole or half sheet of the work. 7 

It was formerly the plan to set the subject word of each article — 
in the index in italic, and all the rest in roman, indenting all the 
matter an m-quadrat that makes above. one line, which is techni- 


cally termed—to run out and indent, but the italicisnowina _ 
great measure exploded, it being attended with extra trouble, and 


at the same time destroys the uniformity of the page. yy 
Care should be taken that the subject words are ranged alpha-— 
betically, as it is not expected that the compositor will transpose 
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his matter afterwards, which is.attended with loss of time, without 
being paid for it. 

_. Where figures havea regular s1 succession, a comma is put after 
each folio; and where their order breaks off, a full point is used. 
Thus, for sebastien after 5, 6, 7, 8, commas are put; and after 12. 
16. 19. 24. full points ; but to save figures and commas, the suc- 
_ cession of the former is noticed by putting a rule betwixt the first 
| and last figures, thus, 5—8. Again, if an article has been collected 
| from two pages, the folio of the second is supplied by seg. or 
_ sequente ; and by sqq. or sequentibus, where an article is touched 
upon in different succeeding pages. A full point is not put after 
the last figures because it is thought that their standing at the 
| end of a line is a sufficient stop. Neither is a comma or a full 
| _ point placed at the last word of an article, in a wide measure and 
open matter; but it is not improper to use a comma at the end of 
| every article in narrow columns, or where figures are put after the 
| matter, instead of running them to the end of the line. 

| - At the conclusion of the index the volume is considered as 
| i completed, with the exception of the title, preface, &c. A com- 
| positor’s first consideration, then, is in what manner the work has 
ended, what number of pages the titles, &c. will make, and whe- 
| ther he can impose them in such a form as to save paper or press- 
| work. To answer this purpose, a preface may be driven out or got 
in; or, if matter is wanting, it is customary to set a half-title. 
The method of setting or displaying a title-page is governed 
| entirely by fancy; and in this country the style is much. altered 
| for the better, of late years, as a comparison between the title- 
i pages of the last and the present century will fully prove. No fixed 
tules for instruction on this head can be laid down, as it depends 
so much on the taste and ingenuity of the printer, and the words 
which are given him to work upon ; we Shall, therefore, recom- 
_ mend the learner, asa help or guide to him in this part of his 
business, to refer to such printed titles as are considered neatly 
executed. 

| Authors should endeavour to make their title-pages as short 
and concise as possible; for a crowded title never can be displayed — 
with elegance or taste. | 
|. The dedication generally follows the title, and seldom exceeds 
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one page. It should be set in capitals and small capitals, dis- 
played in the manner of a title : but where it extends to a consi- 


derable length, it is generally set in a letter two sizes larger than — 


the work. There is neither folio nor direction line required to it, 
where it does not exceed a page; but if it happen to be the third 
page of the sheet, the signature must be inserted. The French 
Manual gives very particular directions upon this head, ““ When 
a book is divided by several different titles, we must give to each 
division its suitable type. Thus, if we set the word ‘ Part’ in 
two-line pica, we should set * Chapter’ in two-line long primer, 
‘ Article’ in great primer, and ‘ Section’ in English.”—In English 
works this does not often occur, but the principle laid down is very 
proper. “In Epistles Dedicatory, the name of the person to 
whom the work is dedicated should always be in capitals, and 
. when a book is dedicated to Emperors, Princes, or Lords, the 
words Majesty, Highness, My Lord, &c., should be set in small 
eapitals: the conclusion of these epistles, viz. the terms, Your 
very humble and very obedient, &c. &c. should be set in a smaller 
type, and the signature, or name of the author, in capitals of a 
less fount than that in which the name of the personage to whom 
dedicated has been set.” | 

Formerly, the preface was uniformly set in italic; at present, 
this plan is seldom adopted, and roman is used in its stead, of 


one size larger than the body of the work. The running title toe 


the preface is commonly set in the same manner as those of the 


body of the work, at the same time the folios are put in numeral 
letters beginning with ii over the second page, and continued in ~ 


the usual manner. If the work itself was printed with folios only, 
then the preface should have them also in the middle of the line.” 

The Title, Dedication, Preface, Introduction, &c. form what is 
called the title-sheet, viz. signature a, which makes the book- 


seller’s alphabet (consisting of 23 letters) complete, provided that — 


the body of the work begins with 8. To ascertain more readily 
how many sheets a book consists of, more than are marked with 


signatures in capitals or small capitals, a lower-case roman a is 


put to the first sheet after the title sheet, and thus carried on as 
the beginning of the body of the work. 
‘What has been observed concerning Prefaces, relates geal 


au Soe Y 
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to Introductions, drawn up and intended to elucidate their re- 
spective works. | 

The Contents follow the Preface or Introduction, and are either 
set in roman or italic, generally of a size smaller than the body of 
the work ; the first line of each summary full, and the rest indented 
an m-quadrat, with the referring figures justified at the ends of 
the respective lines. 

The Errata are put immediately before the body of the work, or 
at the end of it. It is most devoutly to be wished that works 
could issue from the press perfectly free from errors; but, in 
regard to the profession of printing, more, perhaps, than any other, 
we may say with Pope— 


Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. 


Fewer mistakes would be made, were authors to endeavour to 
render their copy more legible, before they place it in the hands 
of the printer. It can hardly be expected that the corrector, 
under whose inspection such a variety of subjects are continually 
passing, should be able to enter thoroughly into every one of 
them, and to guess so nicely at the author’s meaning, when the 
copy is obscure, and unable to afford him any assistance: besides, 
‘every forme is exposed to accidents which can seldom be detected 
_as it passes through the hands of the printer; so that every addi- 
tional proof may be productive of fresh error. Letters are some- 
times drawn in the working, and others battered in moving and 
unlocking the forme, in order to make register. 
_ The errata should consist of such corrections only as are indis- 
pensably necessary, without noticing any defects in the punctuation, 
unless where the sense is perverted. 


Of Imposing. 


ImMposine comprehends not only the knowledge of placing 
the pages that they may, after they are printed off, and the sheet 
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folded, follow each other regularly, but also the manner of dressing 
the furniture, and making the proper margin. 7 =| 
Having composed as many pages as make a whole sheet, half | 
gheet, or less part of a sheet, of whatever size, they are taken 
from under the frame, and carried to the imposing stone; taking 
‘care to put the first page in its right position, with the signature 
to the left hand, facing the workman, according to the following 


-schemes :— 


SSS SEES 


: 
o 


left side, and on single leaves, being 
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A SHEET IN FOLIO. 


Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 
aan aan poet menses 
1 4 a 3 2 

A | A 2 
Lary a, Ie Cale: tae 


TWO SHEETS IN FOLIO, QUIRED, OR PLACED ONE IN ANOTHER. 


Outer Forme of the Outer Sheet. Inner Forme of the Outer Sheet. 


iia; | Senos: narra IC Fees 
1 8 vi Ya 
A | 

ha pete] Mies aes] Keer or area | 


Outer Forme of the Inner Sheet. Inner Forme of the Inner Sheet. 


% eo oa aa Pea 
3 G | 5 4 
A2 | 
os Gi Loge Loe i 


. Imposing in quires may be carried to any extent, by observing the following rule :---Suppose the work 
to consist of 52 pages, or 8 sheets, then lay 1 and 52, 2 and 31, 3 and 30, 4 and 29, &c. and as a proof of 
laying right, observe that every pair will make, in united numbers, one more than the sheet, as 1+52 =33, 
2+ 31 = 33, 3 + 30 = 33, and so on. Indeed, the same rule will apply to all imposition; thus, in 
octavo, the pages laying together, will be 1 and 16 = 17, 2 and 15 = 17, 3 and 14 = 17, &e.; in 
twelves, 1 and 24 = 25, 2 and 23 = 25, 3 and 22 = 25, and so on. 

There must be less furniture in the backs of the first sheet than the last, to allow for stitching. 


\ 


THE MODE OF IMPOSING ABSTRACTS OF TITLE DEEDS. 


These are printed with blanks at (er) Pir eae 


the backs, with all the margin on the 


\ 


stitched at the corner. The following 
is the method of imposing the forme 
to save press-work, as well as the 


charge of the compositor. Bo iT et Ce) 


Lock up. 
‘dn yoory 


A SHEET GF COMMON QUARTO. 


Outer Forme. Inner Ferme. 
TSS a a: heehee A ‘cam "a 
| ZW 
v ¢ 9 ¢ 
Lae a te 2 te] s Li is i 
a 2 @ rf c 7 
1 8 yi | 2 
. 
2 OO) eer: EES Tp Lau ake a] he 5 


LE 
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A SHEET IN BROAD QUARTO. 
Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 
‘Wea az a ———s a eee bo [ | 
zv 
aig <dovt Nob et Fan Pook 
i> ae pea eat pate Howe 9) 
Kea seen ed PP RW. Vat Sa 
| 1 | 8 | 7 | | 
A | aed 
e ye et alee ow Ze 
TWO HALF SHEETS IN QUARTO, WORKED TOGETHER. 
Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 
ee Meee ee rc Game 
j Z 
%O *& | *V Tx 
pepe ge r coy gees ee 
i 4 a 2 
A 
‘iar acs L id 
HALF A SHEET OF COMMON QUARTO. 
+ Mamie 
é $ 
Eee, | Cea we 
7) a 
1 4, 
A 
/ ies ies 4 
A SHEET OF COMMON OCTAVO. 
Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 
s eects gaia WRN bane. 5 eee | ieee 
Cv 
8 6 a ¢ 9 | Il | OT 
ity Bre: Leg Be bie euch 
pesca s Vinbe Bowie? ae ¥ Mig A eR CO epee: 
1 16 4) A | 14 ie 
A A 2 
tease Peis: pers ee OATES Leas 


[\ran ed 


=~ 
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A SHEET OF BROAD OCTAVO. 


Outer Forme. 


Tir ie Maa eee Vel 
G9 = © b= 
aay 7 eal 
ae! peer or eemery| rer 
= 4 
< 
= pe) oo al 
{Se oe fags 


HALF A SHEET OF COMMON 


OCTAVO. 
ere sores eae ped 
cv 
v | 9 & 
i.) bane ew ee CL 
8 7 2 


ae Eee i ee Le 


Inner Forme. 
sad oe praerel 
o Re ee = 
| 
[Semeaaeaie 7a eee) orcccat aaa 
> a 
4 4 
[N3) ~ lop) ine) 


TWO QUARTERS OF A COMMON 


OCTAVO. — 
| pasate —— Prat 
a 
ra § ma I 
ae sat Cheat 
re as See a cane 
1 4 3 2 
int 
Cn Th ie owed Tae 


TWO HALF SHEETS OF COMMON OCTAVO, WORKED TOGETHER. 


Outer Forme. 


a 
v ¢g 8 I 
| ESE BO EE eee he eee 
ne ; 
1 8 | 5 | 4 
A 
wah ie sacle 


Inner Forme. 


G L 


egg Wes peat Wes yee Teas 
3 6 @ Ee 
L 


B 2 
|e 


SHEET OF OCTAVO WITH TWO SIGNATURES, 
(12 concluding pages of a work, and 4 of other matter) 


Outer Forme. 


— [gest at Se pres 


Inner Forme. 


Psa Pp} eer um (eea 
| T 

thd. re lel ead 2 

ay mmr 2h 40 Gp RPO SE ee ih CE 

| 10 ll 2 

A 2 

are fae weeere bs Lt 
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A SHEET IN OCTAVO, 


Outer Forme. 


Pri | eae Gal an et 
13 16 1 


Sy 
ie 


OF HEBREW WORK. 


Inner Forme. 


| OL 


Wissen 


A SHEET OF TWELVES. © 


Outer Forme. 


ane el 


fave, opt 
Sv 
Sl 9T 6 
BAe jer (ie 


ee [aur ie yo. 
LT 06 ¢ 
Le es 8) Le 
& | i 1 i | 
24 | 21 4 
(igh ae a seis ee 


cece’ 
fi 
| 


Inner Forme. 


91 v1 
2 ea | 
5 pay Tk era 
61 81 
ee Ze 
© aaa ig : 
92 23 
Se eae 


' A SHEET OF TWELVES, WITHOUT CUTTING. 


Outer Forme. 


nies A Ts 
20 7 | 8 
| 
TENS, Te Aeceeel 
|_| ar Sarat re aR 
16 9T 6 
[esti Fan [eset Beart sam 
c os 
24 Lg . 12 
cS all pis | [Ne = 


OL 
Read os 


a 


r 
11 


Inner Forme. 


ais ire 
18 19 
eee, an 
ee 
it GG 
ES scone sas 
oper (gn 
14 23 
ee ad 2 ECE 


Pua 
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A SHEET OF LONG TWELVES. 


Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 
[- = = frei Ta) a aEAAINRad toca ian sca | 
rie dare eelele | 
Z Shien. RN tee 4 
r ff a yy Bae os a 
0 
tees | ile Vales 7 
bs kb. et Ree 


(KO seaman nes tars pve UCR! o cerceeecae ae 
_ | Oo | _ | | oe | 
~~ CGC ie} — 
ee a | | ace? 3 Ay Ls. = cE 
See a erammouen hh. i. 4 
Peeks kl le | 
_ 7 a2 ford 
Po 24 Vag EE Gea RL ts 4 
HALF SHEET OF TWELVES A COMMON HALF SHEET 
WITHOUT CUTTING. OF TWELVES. 
ee) ger ct cemreav hid ce meen] it cmeea thi: eace | 
5 7 6 | Ev 
9 L et pg 
i. tomar ansaten j Eietot ets SAMI Barns deccaa weet OY eal 
ee pe oy ro gape 2 CN tee a pe 
ctV 
V 6 Ont 6 V 6 OT S 
Societe onan snare tie Hentome ‘Darter 
ae Coa es omeer as hd Fo 8 Cee Fae TI ee 
] 12 ll | oy) 1 12 | I] 2 
A yr A | 
ll ey aaa geen [eke meeae ee aeeaac| Mee ee eb atirre| Aer esa 
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HALE SHEET OF TWELVES WITH TWO SIGNATURES, 


(being 8 concluding pages of a work, and 4 of other matter.) 


eats Cc ee 


Z 
ra € V I 
ee peat aioe t be 
met) | far i. Nl 
| ZV 
V g 9 | 6 
i [Rane jee See 
; ae ct eaten 7 
1 8 7 2 
A 
1 Spr Se LOR a Ae a bees Hee 


ONE-THIRD, OR EIGHT PAGES OF A SHEET OF TWELVES.* 


(To be imposed in the off-cross.) 


Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 
creas WT ik Saas g A ers pated Tra 
] 8 § A 3 6 7 2 
A AVS 
Ly Mee cel PAE V AER oalac ae TRAE SPS DEk A 
A SHEET IN TWELVES, WITH TWO SIGNATURES. 
Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 
pnereses Ry pores lero ae cSt P| par onne PE gee 
a za 
0G 16 6 L | } 
| Te p I 81 | 88 | j 61 
poe peccee 4 ere poy nan OUT ago = ae 
* Vv vv 
8. 6 ral ¢ 9 Il Ot L 
vb. 2am ss Le bee 
‘ nar a = % 1 na re ea 
] 16 13 4, 3 14 15 2 
A A2 
GPS cs ES 0 SAG PRP oka te a Oe i eS 


* This will cost the same working as a sheet, but there will be no waste of paper; on the other hand, 
if, by calculation, the paper is found to be of less value than the working, it will save half the expense of. 
the latter by imposing in onc forme, as half a sheet of octavo, and wasting the off-cut of the paper. 


bi 
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TWO HALF SHEETS OF TWELVES WORKED TOGETHER. 


Outer Forme. Inner Forme. 
‘Cee Se a4 sia cate OR ae ae | i ent 
€ Zz ZW 
9 L 9 L 8 
Bhai at eset Oe Ee L. rg ed a eet 
i ] ee a ee 
ZZ ZY 
a 7 6 ¥ 6 0 
{ ‘SN bean ug Uk eg @ ala mend 8) eee 
€ at “en eee iy WTS tae ak ae | rare er 
—ae 12 1 12 ll 2 | 1] 2 | 
‘§ A Z | 
a ed | RET gah le 4 Sai bees <A eee 


A SHEET IN SIXTEENS, WITH ONE* SIGNATURE. 


Outer Forme. . Inner Forme. 
a i pe wee om er baa i es oe 
| Pane 
| 08 S 
G7 | 66 88 | ¢ A 9 be | 10s | | 8 | 
oe waren GG nenasenn OEE eooeen’ Sema tl amma: HEE Gamnens Ta eee 
13 20 Dla 12 1] 22 | 19 14 
aha Sa ute seo gg nt te pe ney: ieee pete? 
oo 4 co fe —— 
SI | GI 
mule LF. 1S das, [Pe Bisa gcd] eeu a: 
r 7 ey eemeen ll cmermen tn Gane el ae 
ca ee 8 7 26 31 2 
Eebwas es ie Ve (eS {Oe Se es EI Se 


_* A sheet in sixteens, with two signatures, is imposed as two shcets of common octavo, putting the first 
) Signature for the one half sheet where A stands above, and the first page of the other half sheet in the 
| place where the fifth page is. 
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A HALF SHEET IN 


(tapprrcee il ie gee 


GT TL. 
eee as Pi Lees 
— 
10 11 


6 ol 
ie doe 52 L324 
pers tae 
16 13 | 
eee oR (WA Jo 


A SHEET OF EIGHTEENS, WITH 


OT LO 
TOPO SA er 
SO Lh ES, 

8 ra 
bec Peters 

Coca 

1 36 


4 

8I 61 

Re act Eee: 
i ral are 
9T 16 
ee Fei eS 4 
13 24 
Aq 


Outer Forme. 


SE yaTt (caer 
ork: es 
96 | | II 
(aaa se ell 
Larey ance 
Cv 
oS ¢ 


Inner Forme. 


Pia oh ante 
él 96 
stad guts 
agg AN) OSG 
9 16 
0 Leh ok 
a 
3 


SIXTEENS. 
oe 
ov 
6 


ONE SIGNATURE. 


eee 
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A SHEET OF EIGHTEENS, 
WITH THREE SIGNATURES, AS 
THREE HALF SHEETS OF TWELVES. 
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The white paper of this forme being worked off, the four lowermost pages in the middle must be trans- 
posed; viz. pages 8, 11, in the room of 7, 12, and pages 7, 12, in the room of 8; 11. 
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SIXTEEN PAGES TO A HALF SHEET OF EIGHTEENS. 
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The white paper of this half-sheet being worked off, the middlemost pages must be transposed; viz. 
pages 7, 10, in the places of 8, 9, and pages 8, 9, in the places of 7, 10. 
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pages 5, 7, in the places of 6, 8, and pages 6, 8, to the places of 5, 7. 
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A HALF SHEET OF TWENTY-FOURS, WITH TWo SIGNATURES. 


A HALF SHEET OF TWENTY-FOURS, WITHOUT CUTTING. 
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A HALF SHEET OF THIRTY-SIXES, WITHOUT CUTTING. 


A HALF SHEET OF FORTIES. 
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~ 


_* The preceding schemes will be found to contain every necessary 

‘or usual form of imposition, consisting of folios, quartos, octavos, 
_twelves, sixteens, eighteens, &c. together with many irregular 
sizes, viz. twenties, thirty-sixes, forties, forty-eights, sixty-fours, 
seventy-twos, ninety-sixes, and one hundred and twenty-eights ; 
these, and many more irregular sizes may be made, with a view to 
shew the possibility of folding a sheet of paper into go many 
various forms. We have also given a plan for imposing a half 
sheet of eighteens without transposing the pages on the press, 
which will be found extremely useful, as works in that size are now 
constantly printing. Much time will also be saved in the ware- 
house work, for it will now only be necessary to cut the sheet 
through in the middle, in the same manner as a half sheet of 
octavo; but then, in each half sheet, there will be’ three single 
_ leaves. : 

It is necessary, before we proceed further on the subject of 
imposing, to make a few observations on the method of tying up a 
page, which is done with a piece of fine packthread, called by the 

makers. “ sealing twine,” turned four or five times round it, and 
fastened at the right-hand corner, by thrusting a noose of it 
_ between the several turnings and the matter, with a piece of brass 
tule, and drawing it perfectly tight; taking care, during the 
whole time, to-keep the fore-finger of the left hand tight on the 
comer, to prevent the page from being drawn aside when the cord 
: is strained. 

The page being tied up, the compositor removes it pretty far 
i from, the ledges of the galley, to see if the turns of cord lie about 
| the middle of the shank of the letter; ; if they lie too high, as most 
| commonly they do, he thrusts them lower, and, if the page be not 
- too broad, he places his fore or middle finger, or both, of his right 
hand, on the right side of the page, and his thumb on the left ; 
| then, bending his other fingers under the head of the page, he 
places it over the page-paper, as he means to discharge the page 

in that, placing the fingers of his left hand about the foot of the 
page, upon the ends of the lines on the right-hand side, and his 
thumb on the left-hand side, with the palms of his hands towards 
the face of the letter, and his other fingers bent under the foot of 
| the page, with the face of the letter from him, and letting it rest 
- upon the inside of his fingers, under the right-hand side of the 
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page, he takes a page paper into the palm of his left hand, and 
puts it against the bottom of the page, and turning his left hand 
outward, receives the page flat upon the paper on the palm of his 
hand; then, with his nght hand grasps the sides of the page and. 
the paper which turns up again above the bottom of the page, and. 
sets it in a convenient place under his frame, placing it on the left 
hand, with the foot towards him, that the other pages which are in | 
like manner set down afterwards, may stand by it in an orderly 
succession until he comes to impose them. . ‘i 
If it be a large folio page he has tied up, which he cannot take 
into his hands; becausé it is too broad for his grasp, he carries his 
galley and page to the imposing stone, and then turns the head of - 
the galley towards him, and placing the ball of the thumb of his — 
left hand against the inside of the head of the page, to hold it and 
keep it steady, with a quick motion draws away the galley, when 
the page falls upon the paper. q 
To return to the subject of imposing :—sixteens, twenty-fours, 
and thirty-twos, are but octavos and twelves doubled, or twice 
doubled, and imposed in half sheets. For example, the sixteens _ 
are two octavos imposed on each side the short cross ; the twenty= 
fours are two twelves imposed on each side the long cross, and a 
thirty-twos is four octavos imposed in each quarter of the chase. 
And thus a sheet.is doubled as often as thought necessary. But as 
we said before, they are imposed on each side the cross, or in each 
quarter of the chase, as the sheet that is doubled or redoubled is 
imposed. in the whole chase. 4 
In half sheets, all the pages belonging to the white paper and 
re-iteration are imposed in one chase, So that when a sheet of 
paper is printed on both sides with the same forme, that sheet is cut 
in two in the short cross, if quarto or octavo, and in the short and 
long cross, if twelves, and folded as octavo or twelves. 
When a compositor proceeds to impose, he takes up the pages 
he set by on papers in an orderly succession when he tied them 
up, grasping the edges of the papers on both sides of the page 
tightly, that so the bottom of the paper may stand the stronger 
against the bottom of the letter, to keep it from falling out; and 
bringing it thus to the correcting stone, he turns the flat, part of 
his left hand on the face of the page, with the thumb on one side, 
and little finger on the other, the three fingers being extended on 
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the page to keep it from springing up; then taking hold of the 
page-paper with the right, and at the same time easing the weight 
of the page with the left hand, he carefully draws away the paper, |’ 
and places the page in its proper position on the stone. In this 


- manner he lays down all the pages of the forme. 


The pages for a forme being’ put down, we follow them by the 


folios and catch words, if any are used, to see they are laid down 


rightly. In close and ordinary matter we take notice,’ first, 


whether the uneven outer pages have their proper signatures ; 
_ then, for further proof, count whether the number of an outside 
page, and the number of the page next to it, amount to one more 
' than there are pages contained in a sheet or half sheet of our work. 
_ Thus, for example, in folio, one and four make five; in quarto, one 


and eight make nine; in octavo, one and sixteen make seventeen. 
In this manner we may examine every two pages in all other sizes, 


e whether their joint number exceeds the number of pages in a sheet 


by one; which, if it does, is a proof that the pages are in their 
right places. 

Being sure that our pages are laid down night, we proceed to 
dressing of chases, which we will suppose to be for a’ sheet of 


~ octavo. Accordingly we endeavour to come at a good pair of 


chases, that are fellows, as well in circumference as in other 


respects; and having laid them over the pages for the two different 


hen singel 


formes, we consider the largeness of the paper on which the work 


js to be done, and put such gutter-sticks betwixt page and page, 


and such reglets along the sides of the two crosses, as will let the 
book have proper margins after itis bound. Having dressed the 
"inside of our pages, we proceed to do the same to their outsides, by 


: putting side-sticks and foot-sticks to them, and when properly 


secured by the furniture, we begin to untie them, quarter after 
quarter, the inner page first and then the outer, driving at the 
game time the letter towards the crosses, and using every other 


- means to prevent it from hanging or leaning ; for which purpose, 


and to keep it from other accidents, we secure the pages of each 


quarter by a couple of quoins. 


' By observing a proper method in cutting up new furniture, the 


f ‘ same will be serviceable for other works, as well as the one for 
_ which it is intended, even though the size of the page may differ, 


provided it agrees with the margin of the paper. The gutters 
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should be cut two or three lines longer than the page; the head- 


bolts wider; the back furniture may run down to the rim of the — 
chase, but must be level with the top of the page, which will — 


admit of the inner head-bolt running in; the difference of the 


outer, head-bolt may go over: the side-stick, and the gutter will — 


then run up between them. The foot-stick only need be cut 
exact, and the furniture will completely justify. 


The pages of a sheet or half sheet being now dressed, our next 
business is to make the margin, or to try whether our furniture is — 
so proportioned as that each page may occupy one side of a leaf, ; 
so as to have an equal margin of white paper left at the sides as 


well as at the head and foot thereof. 


The method of making margin by rule, is practised by no other x» 


printing nation besides the English; and it would be in vain to 
persuade printers and booksellers in foreign parts to come into our 


measures, as to making margin; since they would disoblige the — 


literati were they to deprive them of a large margin, on which to _ 


make their remarks. 


To make proper margin, some use the following: method, fof | 


octavos ; viz. they measure and mark the width of four pages by 


compasses, on a sheet of paper designed for the work, beginning 
to measure at the one extremity of the breadth of the sheet. The 


rest of the paper they divide into four equal parts, allowing two- — 


fourths for the width of two separate gutter-sticks ; the remaining 
two-fourths they divide again into four equal parts, and allow one- 
fourth for the margin along each side of the short cross, and. one- 
fourth for the margin to each outside page. But because the 
thickness of the short cross adds considerably to the margin, they 
reduce the furniture in the back accordingly, and thereby enlarge 
the outside margin, which requires the greatest share, to allow for 
the unevenness of the paper itself, as well as for pressmen laying 


sheets uneven, when it is not a fault in the paper. Having thus — 


made the margin between the pages, to the breadth of the paper, — 


they proportion the margin at the head, in the same manner, to the 


length, and accordingly measure and mark the length of two pages, - 


dividing the rest into four parts, allowing one-fourth for 


each side of the long cross, and one-fourth for the margin thatruns ~ 


along the foot of the two ranges of pages. But though they count 


each part equal to another, it does not prove so upon examina- 
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_ tion; so they lessen the furniture on both sides of the long 
cross, as they did at the short cross, to enlarge the bottom. mar- 


_ gin, for the same reasons that were assigned for enlarging the side 
margin. | - . 


mot This being the method used in making margin to octavos, they 
go the same way to work for the same purpose in twelves ; where 
‘the chief care is to fix upon a proper size for the head-sticks or 
bolts; and, according to them, allow in the following manner ; viz. 
| forthe outer margin along the foot of the pages, the amount of two- 
thirds of the breadth of the head-sticks, and the same for the 
| mner margin, that reaches from the foot of the fifth page to the 
centre of the groove for the points ; and from the centre of ‘that 
- groove to the heads of the pages of the’ off-cut, they allow half 
| ‘the breadth of the head-stick. As to the margin along the long 
| -¢ross, it is governed by the gutter-sticks ; and it is usual to put 
| as much on each side of the long cross as amounts to half the 
| breadth of the gutter-stick,. deducting scarcely any thing for the 
long cross, as that allows for the outer margin—exposed to the 
| mercy both of the pressman and book-binder. | 
| » Thus much may suffice as to making marginin the above way;* 
| which, though it differs from that used by others, is nevertheless 
the basis for making a proper division of the paper.” | 
| © The most easy and approved practical method now in use 
| is as follows: having provided your chases, see that the crosses 
are well fitted in the mortises, and free from any remains of old 
| ‘scaleboards or lumps of rust. Lay the chase over the pages, and get 
‘a'sheet of the paper intended to be used for the work out of the 
) wet heap; or if it has not been previously wet, have a sheet 
) put: into another wet heap; by this precaution more certainty is 
) obtained than by guessing at the allowance to be made for ‘the 
} expansion of the paper in wetting, and which varies in some 
q degree in different papers. - Fold this sheet to the intended size of 
h the book, say octavo; then lay the back, or folded part of the 
*] have preserved the above method, as copied by Mr. Stower from 
f Luckombe, for the benefit of those compositors, if any, who are able, or 
j choose to perform an otherwise simple operation, in a truly mathematical me- 
: thod; but I suspect the result of this mode will frequently remind him 
| of the manner in which a man is measured for his clothes by the taylors 
| in Dean Swift’s island of Laputa. 


2 Q 
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paper against the side of an inner page, and stretch it over the 
right-hand, or outer page, moving that page so that its outside, 
and the extremity of the paper, nearly correspond. Being provided 
with two or three metal quotations, try the space thus left between 
the two pages as to what gutter-stick must be provided; whether 
it will take a double-narrow, double-broad, broad-and-narrow, two- 
broads-and-narrow, &c. &c., such being the technical names of the 
furniture as described p. 482; and you have only to fix the name of 
the width wanted, and give the length in inches, or by a piece of 
scaleboard or reglet, to enable the printer’s joiner to suit you with 
gutters. Itis better to have them half a line shorter than the page, 
to prevent any accident of binding; and to have at one order a 
sufficient number for the sheets of letter of the work that you, mean — 
to have in chase. Many houses, to avoid delay in sending to the 
joiner, keep an assortment of gutter furniture in yard lengths ; and 
by the use of the saw and saw-block furnish their own gutters ; 
and in time acquire such an assortment as not to have to cut for 
every new work. The gutters being provided, the next care is, to 
supply the backs and head-sticks. To do this, place a gutter, or 
the quotations, between two pages on each side of the cross, resting | 
lightly on the page-cords: then open the paper to quarto; and 
placing the inner or folded edge against the side of the page next to 
one side of the cross, stretch it over the two pages and gutter on 
the other side of the cross, moving the pages so that the outside, 
or fore-edge of the paper reach exactly to the extremity of the 
outer page, and the distance at which the sides of the two inner 
pages will then stand from the cross, will indicate the furniture 
necessary on each side of the cross; as, broad, narrow, two-line- 
english, &c., and any difference yet remaining must be made up 
by reglet, scaleboard, &c. The head and foot margins are-made 
by similar process ; laying the paper from the head-line of one page, 
over and to the foot-line of the opposite, will show what is neces- 
sary to be put on each side of the long cross in octavo; and those 
for the short cross, in duodecimo, as well as the bolts, will be 
regulated by the same means. It is desirable that the gutters 
should be rather under the full gage or extent of the paper before. 
described, in order to allow a greater proportion in the backs, as 
when the sheet is folded these form the fore-edge, which is subject 
to the contribution to the bookbinder’s shaving-tub, to which the 
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margin formed by the gutters is not liable; and if nothing was 
_ allowed on this account, the outside margin of a bound book would 
be less than the inner. One or two scaleboards ought also to be 
| put on each side of the crosses, to assist the pressman in making 
| register when the pages do not back perfectly, either from the 

chases or cross not being truly Square, or from unequal locking up, 
or inequality in the furniture, or from the shrinking of the paper 
between the time of working white-paper and reiteration. To 
satisfy yourself more fully that all is correct, or that you have 
dressed margin out-and-out, unfold the sheet, and laying the 
) middle fold to coincide with the middle of the short cross, see that 
‘the other folds all fall exactly upon the middle of the several 
) gutters; or, if duodecimo, of the heads and bolts, &c.; and if these 
foldings fall upon the middle of their respective parts of the furni- 
) ture, it proves that the margin will, when folded, be right throughout; 
» but if the foldings do not coincide with the lines, which they 
| ought to do, then as much more scaleboard, &c. must be added 
| to the backs, heads, or elsewhere, as is wanted to regulate every 
| position. The chases being now dressed, and the proper margin 
) made, nothing remains but quoining and locking up the formes. 
| All that has been said concerning making of margin, relates 
| properly to imposing the first sheet of a work; for after that is 
| truly dressed, a second, or more sheets, may be dressed with less 
) trouble; as when we impose from wrought-off formes, we have 
! nothing to do but to put the chase with the furniture and quoins 
vabout the pages, in the same manner as we take it off from the 
forme we are stripping. 
| In order to be accurate in altering the folios of the respective 
‘pages, according to their regular succession, we have arranged in 
|the appendix a copious table of signatures and folios. 
We next proceed to locking up our formes; first carefully 
fexamining whether the pages of each quarter are of an exact 
Hength, for the difference even of a lead will cause them to hang. 
|We ascertain their exactness by placing the ball of each thumb 
against the centre of the foot-stick, raising it a little with the 
‘pressure, and if the ends of both pages rise equal with the stick, 
itis a proof they will not bind; we then fit quoins betwixt the 
side and. foot stick of each quarter, and the chase, till the whole 
forme may be raised. And though locking up a forme may be 
| 2Q2 
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thought'a trifling matter, it demands our attention nevertheless: 
sn several instances. When we have pushed the quoins as far as” 
we can, with our fingers, we begin the use of the mallet and 

shooting-stick, and drive the quoins gently along the side-sticks 

at. first, and then those along the foot-sticks, taking care to use 

an equal force in our strokes, and to drive the quoins far enough 

up the shoulders of the side and foot sticks, that the letter may 

neither belly out one way, nor hang in the other; and as to the 

lower quoins, they ought likewise to be driven to a station where 
they may do the office of keeping the letter straight and even. 

Our forme, or formes, being now locked up, and become 
portable, we deliver them to the proof press, and it becomes” 
the duty of the pressmen to pull a proof of them. But here’ 
we must notice an impropriety that prevails with some press-_ 
men, in turning the term of first proof into that of foul proof, ' 
and too generally pulling the proof accordingly ; whereas the 
slightest knowledge of printing, or indeed common sense, should 
be sufficient to show that a proof sheet ought to be pulled as clean” 
and as neat as any sheet in a heap that is worked off. Hence it 
is a rule with careful pressmen, not to give proofs a high coloury 
nor to use very wet paper for them, but instead of these easements 
to give them a long and slow pull, that the matter may come off 
clean and fair, so that every letter may appear full and plain; 
after which the formes are rubbed over with a wet lye-brush, the: Y 
carefully taken off the press, and the proof and formes delivered 
to the compositor’s further care. fe 


8. 
. - 


On the best means of expediting Bills in Parliament, Pamphlets, ond 
other Works of a temporary and urgent nature. M 


? 


A judicious distribution of the employment of workmen in 
every kind of business, is the only means of expediting it. This 
observation applies very forcibly to the printing business. 
Pamphlets, and other works of a temporary nature, it 1s some- 
times necessary to print in the course of a few hours; to 
accomplish this the utmost exertion, accompanied with skilful 
management, is requisite : we shall, therefore, lay down a plan 
which we conceive will be found fully to answer this purpose. 
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- As soon as a work of this nature is put in hand, it must be the 


business of the overseer to select such men as are able to 
complete the greatest quantity of work in a given time. We 
will suppose eight men are ordered to distribute letter for it. 


Their first concern must be, to appoint one from among them who 


thoroughly understands his business, and is in other respects 
qualified to undertake the management of the work, to make it up, 
and to do every thing which interferes with the regular business 
of distributing, composing, and correcting. 

Having done this, let them proceed to the distribution of their 


_ letter; while the céicker, or person appointed to manage the job, 

applies to the overseer for the copy, receives instructions 
“respecting it, and procures leads and every other necessary sort. 
| He then draws out the following table : 


Folios of Lines 
Copy. | Coniposed. 


Compositors’ Names. Memorandums. 


_ In the first column he sets down the name of each compositor 
when he takes copy ; and, in the second, the folio of the copy, that 


he may be able to ascertain instantly in whose hands it lies. In 
the third column he notes down the number of lines each man has 


| composed, opposite to his name, as fast as the gallies are brought 
| tohim. In the fourth, he sets down such remarks respecting the 
| copy, &c. as may be necessary, and also any circumstance that 
} may occur in the companionship. 

|. By this means each compositor will receive a share of the. 
amount, according to the number of lines he composes, and the 
» clicker must have an equal share with the person who sets the 
} greatest quantity: or it may be done by limiting the quantity 
+ each man is to compose in an hour; whoever is deficient in this 
quantity must sutter a proportionate deduction from his share of 
| ame work. 

|. When the members of the companionship are ready for their 
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first taking of copy, they are to receive it from the clicker in 
pieces as short as possible, taking care that the two first have 
shorter takings than either of the others, to prevent as much as 
possible, any delay in the making up. During the time the first 
taking is in hand, the clicker sets the half-head, head lines, white 
lines, and signature lines, together with side notes, and other 
extraneous matter. 

As soon as the first person brings him his matter, he counts off 
the number of lines, and inserts them in the table; then gives him 
another taking of copy, and proceeds with the making-up. The 
same plan is observed with the rest of the companionship. e 

When the first sheet is made up, he lays the pages on the 
_ stone, and informs the overseer of it, who will then immediately 
procure chases and furniture. 

The work will now proceed rapidly, provided the compositors 
stick close to their business, and there be no hindrance with 
respect to letter, &c. which depends on the good management of | 
the overseer. If the clicker find that he cannot make up the 
matter as fast as it is composed, he should call one of the com- 
positors to his assistance, who must be the person last in copy. 
In this case he counts the lines he has composed, sets them down 
in the table, and takes notice of the time he is off, which is to be 
made up to him by a deduction from the share of each person. 

The proofs should be read immediately after they are pulled, P 
and given to the clicker to be corrected. As soon as this is done, 
he lays up the formes, and gives the proof to the compositor 
whose matter stands first, who should immediately correct it, then” 
forward it to the next, and so on, till the sheet be corrected ; the q 
clicker then locks it up, and carries the formes to the proof-press. — 

As soon as one of the companionship is out of copy, and there is 
no more to give out, the lines of the whole must be counted off, 
and set down in the table, which closes the account, and then 
every one does as much as he can for the general benefit. If 
there. be not work enough to employ the whole, those who are not 
wanted may go to their regular work, and the time of their 
absence, till the rest of the companionship return to theirs, be 
deducted from their respective shares. 

It would save time in making calculations, could the companion- 
ship agree to divide the amount of the bill between them in equal 
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proportions, and merely fine those who absent themselves from the 
office; but as some compositors will set considerably: more than 
others, the above mode will, we conceive, be found to answer best, 
as it excites a spirit of emulation, and induces them to pursue their 
work with vigour. 


= 


Rules to be observed in Companionships. 


Tue disputes which frequently arise in printing-offices upon 
trifling as well as intricate points, can only be settled by a 
reference to the general custom and usage of the trade. These 
misunderstandings, which annoy and retard business, often take 
place in companionships consisting of three or four compositors ; 
itis therefore highly desirable that the generally-received rules and 
regulations on this subject should be explicitly and clearly laid 
down for the future comfort and government of the compositor. 


Taking Copy. 


Ir it be printed copy, and the compositor be desired to follow page 
for page, each sheet, as it is given out, should be divided into as 
| many parts as the companionship may consist of, and the choice of 
each part, if it materially varies, should be thrown for.* During the 
absence of either of the companionship, if he be likely soon to 
return, some one should throw for him, on condition that he will 


* Throwing is the ancient game of chance peculiar to a printing-office. 
Nine m-quadrats having been well shaken in the box made of the two hands 
pe placed with the palms facing as hollow as possible, and thrown on the 

stone, so many of them as come with the nicks uppermost, count in every 
throw : and three throws generally constitute the game of each thrower. It 
is sometimes carried on with an earnestness that may bear comparison with 
the dice and box, and shaking of elbows, at White’s or Brookes’s : and to cast 
the chances upon the game in all its possible changes, is a subject that may 
perhaps sometime engage the attention of such disciples of Hoyle, as are 
desirous to enlarge the sphere of the goddess of chance. . I have seen all the 
nine thrown nicks upwards, against which it is three to one upon every 
quadrat; there being, to each piece, three blank sides to one that 1s indented. 
But it is not worth while to pursue this subject any further, since fhe practice 
_ ina printing-office, except for purposes of business, ought . be strictly pro- 
| hibited, as incompatible with the good of the chapel: and which prohibition I 
‘take care to enforce. — | 
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be able to. get through this fresh taking, with what remains of the 
last, so as not to impede the imposition of the sheet. 
Another method may be adopted, viz.. for each person to agree to: 
receive regularly of the different takings a certain number of pages; 
but if this plan be followed, the bulk of the copy must not be 
subject to the inspection of the companionship, but kept by the 
overseer, and dealt out by him as it is wanted, or it will inevitably 
cause contention ; for the compositor likely to be first out of copy, 
if he have free access to that which remains unfinished, will observe — 
whether the next taking be fat or lean—if the latter, he will hold 
back and loiter away his time, in order to-avoid it, and thus 
materially delay the work. On the other hand, if this taking — 
appear to be advantageous, and there should happen to be two or 
three of the companionship out of copy at the same time, a sort 
of scramble will take place who shall have it, which will end in: 
dispute and confusion—on no account, therefore, should the copy 
be open to examination, unless for the purpose of ascertaining the — 
charge per sheet. | 
With manuscript copy it will be better to take one from the other 
in such a manner as not. in the smallest degree to delay the impo- © 
‘sition, or block. up the letter; that is, that no compositor may 
retain. the making-up. too long by holding too large a taking of” 
copy. -Compositors are apt to grasp at a large portion of copy, — 
with the view of advantage in the making-up, though nine times in — 
ten it will, as before observed, operate as a loss to them, by their — 
eventually standing. still for want of letter. If by mistake. too. 
much copy has been taken, the compositor should hand a part of it 
to the person following in the making-up, to set up to himself. .-* 
If parts of the copy should be particularly advantageous or 
otherwise, each of the companionship should throw for the chance 
of it; the person to whom it may fall, if he have copy in hand, 
must turn that. copy over to him who is about to receive more 
copy ; but for trifling variations from the general state of the copy, 
it cannot be worth the loss of.time necessary to contest it; though — 
it frequently happens that a litigious man will argue half an hour 
ona point that would not have made five minutes’ difference to 
him in the course of his day’s work. | | 
If one of the companionship absent himself from business, and. 
thereby delay the making-up, and there is the smallest probability. 
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of standing still for letter, the person who has the last taking must 
go on with this man’s copy, whether it be good or bad. 


Making-up of Letter. 


Tue number of the companionship, if possible, should always 
be determined on at the commencement of the work, that they 
may all proceed upon an equal footing. It should be well 
ascertained that the letter appropriated for the work will be 
adequate to keep the persons on it fully employed. 

If any part of the matter for distribution, whether in chase or in 
paper, be desirable or otherwise, for the sorts it may contain, it 
should be divided equally, or the choice of it thrown for. 

‘When a new companion is put on the work after the respective 
shares of letter are made up, and if there be not a sufficiency to 
carry on all the companionship without making-up more, he must 
make up an additional quantity before he can be allowed to 
_ partake of any part of that which comes from the press. 


Making-up of Furmture. 


_. THE overseer, where one is employed, makes up the first, and 
‘indeed, all subsequent new furnitures, for the compositors (see p. 
| 634). That is, as far as providing proper chases, gutters, backs, 
| heads, side and foot sticks—the formes are then left to the compo- 
sitors. 


Imposing and Distributing of Letter. 


THE person to whose turn it falls to impose, must lay up the 
| forme for distribution; but as continual. disputes arise on this 
subject, and as it can only be ascertained by comparing the. 
number of pages composed, with the number imposed by each 
person, we therefore mecommens their keeping an exact account of 
eke particulars. 

' It may happen, from one of the companionship ieee 
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himself, that his former share of letter remains undistributed at a 
time a second division is taking place; under these circumstances, 
he must not be included in this division. In the event of a 
scarcity of letter, if any man absent himself beyond a reasonable 
time, his undistributed matter should be divided equally among 
his companions, and when he returns, he may then have his share 
of the next division. 


Correcting. 


Tux compositor, whose matter is in the first part of the proof, — 
lays up the formes on the imposing stone, and corrects. He then 
hands the proof to the person who has the following matter. The 
compositor having matter in the first and last part, but not the 
middle of the sheet, only lays up the formes and corrects his 
matter; the locking-up is left to the person who corrects last in — 
the sheet. 

A compositor having the first page only of the sheet, is required | 
to lay up one forme; also to lock up one forme if he has only the 
last page. 

If from carelessness in locking up the forme—viz. the furniture 
binding, the quoins badly fitted, &c.—any letters or even pages | 
should fall out, the person who has thus locked up the forme must 
immediately repair the damage. But if from bad justification, or 
in leaded matter the letters ride upon the ends of the leads, the 
loss attending any accident from this circumstance must fall upon 
the person to whom the matter belongs. 

It is the business of the person who locks up the forme, to 
ascertain whether all the pages are of an equal length; and 
though a defect in this respect is highly reprehensible in the 
person to whom it attaches (whose duty it is to rectify it), yet if 
not previously discovered by the locker-up, and an accident 
happen, he must make good the defect. 

Formes will sometimes remain a considerable length of time — 
before they are put to press. When this happens, and particularly 
in the summer, the furniture is lable to shrink, and the pages 
will, in consequence, if care be not taken, fall out; it is therefore 
the business of the person who has locked up the forme, to attend 
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to it in this respect, or he will be subject to make good any 
accident which his neglect may occasion. 
_ When formes are wrought off, and ordered to be kept standing, 
they are then considered under the care of the overseer. When 
they are desired to be cleared away, it is done in equal proportions 
by the companionship. During the time any formes may have 
remained under the care of the overseer, should there have been 
any alteration as to form or substance, such alterations not having 
been made by the original compositors, they are not subject to 
clear away those parts of the forme that were altered. 

If the pressmen unlock a forme on the press, and from careless- 
ness in the re-locking up, any part of it fall out, they are subject 
to the loss that may happen in consequence. 

The compositor who locks up a sheet takes it to the proof- 
press, and the pressman, after he has pulled the proof, puts by the 
formes in the place appointed for that purpose. 


Transposition of Pages. 


Eacu person in the companionship must lay down his pages 
properly on the stone for imposition. The compositor, whose turn 
it is to impose, looks them over to see if they are rightly placed ; 
should they, after this examination, lay improperly, and be thus 
imposed, it will be his business to transpose them ; but should the 
folios be wrong, and the mistake arise from this inaccuracy, it must 
be rectified by the person to whom the matter belongs. Pages 
being laid down for imposition, without folios or head-lines, must 
| be rectified by the person who oe been slovenly enough to adopt 
! this plan. 
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THE PRESS. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Construction of the original Printing Press by Blaew of Amsterdam— a 
Perspective and Geometrical Views of every part of the Press—Of Press- oe 
work—Practical directions particularly applicable to those Presses— 
Putting up a Press—Making ready—Inking—Beating, §:c.—Pulling— : & 
Wetting Paper—Balls—Rollers—Printing in Red, or other Colours with 
Black—Mixing and grinding Colours nith Varnish—Rules and Remedi ss 

Jor Pressmen. 


THIS, and the following three chapters, will be appropriated to 
descriptions of the various machines and apparatus, as far as have _ 
come within my knowledge, which from the time of the origin of 
the art have been devised for the purpose of taking off the im- ~ 
pression after all the foregomg described processes have been 
completed; or, in fact, the actual printing. The division of the 
subject will be according to the order of the invention: first, of 
those machines. which are worked in every part of the process by” 
the judgment and power of men brought up to the business, as a 
profession; and these, for distinction sake, I have denominated — 
Manual Printing Presses. The second division will treat. of 
Printing Machines, or Engines, in which the art of the engineer is & 
every thing, and the printer, nothing ; whether the motive power 
be that of steam, horse, or man, the impulse to the machinery ae 
being unaided or undirected by professional judgment, or any effort — 
of mind. 


On the Construction of the Original Printing-Press. 


Havine endeavoured to lay before my readers the necessary — 
information connected with the Compositor’s business, I shall 
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Luckombe, and his engravings were perfect fac-similes of 
Moxon’s. Mr. Stower took his description from Luckombe, but 
accompanied it with newly-drawn cuts, which cuts are given in 
the present work; and as to the description, it required but very 
little amendment... It is somewhat remarkable, that the name of 
every part of the press—the technical terms used—and operations 
described, remain the same to the present day as in Moxon’s 
time. I do not know of even a new part, or new term having 
been introduced till the iron press of lord Stanhope had been 
invented, when the coffin, plank, and stone were dispensed with, 
and the part substituted was designated as “‘ the table”—the 
cheeks, head, feet, and rails, also, having been abandoned for an 
iron frame-work, capable of sustaining all the action of the 
mechanism, was termed “the staple’—the ribs and cramps 
became “ the slides”’—the bar and handle resolved themselves 
into “the lever and coupling bar,” &c: &c. 

Various alterations and improvements in the construction of this 
press have taken place since the introduction of the art of printing 
into this country. William Jansen Blaew, about the year 1620, 
made considerable improvements in it, which were generally 
adopted throughout Holland several years before they were intro- 
duced among us. The press was, at one time, in the early age of 
typography, rather a fashionable (and could there be one more 
appropriate?) ornament to the frontispiece of a book, having been 
adopted by a number of printers. From the fac-similes of these 


engravings, as given by Mr. Dibdin, we may gather some idea of 


the rude construction of this machine about a hundred years 
before Blaew.—See Decam. vol. 1i, day vi, pp. 118—121. 

This ingenious artist was an eminent printer at Amsterdam, and 
also famous for his astronomical and geometrical productions. In 
the early part of his life he was bred up to joinery, in which employ-. 
ment he served an apprenticeship. Being of an inquisitive disposi- 
tion, he rambled to Denmark, about the time the famous Tycho 
Brahe established his astronomical observatory, by whom he was 
entertained, and under whose instruction he was employed in 


making mathematical instruments, which curious art he greatly 


improved; and it was generally reported that all or most of the 
sidereal observations published in Tycho’s name, were made by 
Blaew, as well as the instruments. 

Before these observations were published to the world, Tycho 
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to gratify Blaew, gave him the copies of them, with which he went 
to Amsterdam, and there practised the making of globes accord- 
ing to those observations. As his trade increased, he found it 
necessary to deal in geographical maps and books, and became go 
particularly curious in his plates, that many of the best globes 
and maps were engraved by himself; and by his frequent con- 
nexion with the printing of books, got so good an insight into 
the practical part of the art, that he set up a printine-office ; 
he heré soon found the inconveniences attending the structure 
of the old presses, which induced him to’ contrive remedies, 
and in that succeeded so much to his expectation, that he 
caused nine of them to be made, which he named after the nine 
Muses. 

The excellence of the improvements soon became known to 
other printing-offices, which induced their proprietors to follow 
Blaew’s example, so that presses of his construction became, in 
the course of a few years, almost general throughout the Low 


| Countries, and from thence, notwithstanding the opposition of the 


ignorant, were introduced into England. 

Many improvements were made subsequently on Blaew’s press. 
The engraving before referred to is an accurate description of the 
common press, which has been in use from the time of Moxon. © It 
consists of the following parts : 


Feet, Eye of the Spindle, | [ron Ribs, 
Cheeks, Shank oftheSpindle,| Wooden Ribs on 
Cap, Toe of the Spindle, which the Iron 
| Winter, Platten, Ribs are fastened, 
Head, Bar, | Stay of the Carriage, 
‘2 Till, Handle of the Bar, | Coffin, 
Hose, Hind-posts, Plank, 
Garter, Hind-rails, — Gallows, 
| Hooks, rf Wedges of the Till, | Tympans, 
| | Spindle, Carriage, | Frisket, 
Worm, Outer Frame of the | Points and Point 
- Nut, | Carriage, Screws. 


These are the names of the different parts of the press; but, to 
convey a more perfect idea of its construction, perspective and 
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geometrical views of the principal parts are here given in the 


order in which a press is generally put up. 


Fig. 1.—The Feet. 
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(The measurements will be understood to be feet and inches.) 


The feet are 3:1 long, Ato B, and 0:5 square; the distance 


asunder, 1:10. 0:33 from each end, the mortise holes are — 


made on the middle of the breadth of the upper side of the foot, 


for receiving the tenons of the cheeks and hind-posts. The | 


- mortise holes for the cheeks are 0:8 long; those for the hind- 
posts, 0:24, and 1:7 asunder. For the sake of ornament, the 
ends are bevelled. off according to the taste of the joiner, but care 
should be taken not to weaken them by so doing. 


| 
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Fig. 2.—The Cheeks. 


The cheeks are 6: L long, A to B; 0:82 
broad, and 0:5 thick, with a tenon ae each 
end. The lower tenon C, enters the fore 
part of the foot, and is cut 0:8 long, and 
0:34 deep, BC, to fit the mortises. The 
tenon L, at the upper end of the cheek, is 
cut across the breadth, and enters the cap 
within half an inch of the top. 

The cheeks and the feet are fastened 
together with two wooden pins, distant from 
each other about 0:3. 2:11 from the 
bottom of the cheek, one half of the thick- 
ness, E to F, of 1: 1 long, is cut away, to 
admit a free passage for running in and out 
the coffin. In the middle of the lower 
shoulder of this cutting-away, is a mortise 
of 0:74 long, and 0:3 wide, a 6, in which 
is fitted a tenon made at each end of the 
winter.. 0:4 from the upper part of this 
cutting away, another is made, cd, of the 
same depth, 0:23 long, to admit a block 
0:24 thick, of the width of the cheek, on 
which the till rests. Above this, two mortise 
holes are made, d e, 0 : 24 long, correspond- 
ing with the tenons at the end of the till. 

0:3 above the till, another piece is cut 
away, IK, 0:94 long, and 0:4 wide, half 
through the breadth of the-cheek, to admit 
the depth of the head. Just above this 

he cutting-in, is made a square mortise in the 
_ middle of the cheek, g h, 0:2 wide and 0.: 8 long, for the tenons 
of the head to play in. These proportions being observed, D E 
| “Will remain 1 10; FG,0:4; GH,0:5; H1I,0:3; KL, 1:2}. 
QR 
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‘ig, 3.—The Hind Posts and Rails. 


QARG 
= ~\W 


The height or length of the posts, from A to B, 4:2; their 
distance asunder, from A to E, 2:2; length of the rails, from C to. 


G, 1:6; their distance asunder, from C to D, 1:33. 


Six rails are fitted into the hind-posts, two of them behind, and 
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two on each side; one of the hind-rails to be placed 0:2 from the 
top, the other level with the upper side of the winter. These two 
rails are tenoned at each: end, and made: so long that the posts 
may stand even with the cheeks. These tenons are let into 
mortises made in the insides of the hind-posts, and ‘fixed in with 
wooden pins. 

The side-rails are tenoned at each end, and let into: the mortises 
made in the cheeks and hind-posts, and fastened“in. the same 
manner by the hind-rails. 


‘Fig. 4.—The “Cap. 


The cap is 3:0 long, 0:11 wide, and 0:4 thick. The front 
and two sides are ornamented with a neat moulding; the front 
projecting about an 0: 14, and the sides 0:34, over the cheeks. 

About 0:3 from each end, two mortise holes are made, to admit 
the tenons of the cheeks; also two holes through which the head 
bolts pass. . 

In the centre of the lower hind-rail, a strong leather strap is 
either nailed or fastened with a screw, the other end being 
fastened in a similar manner, to the coffin (fig. 17), this is called. 
“ the stay girth,” its purpose being to stay the coffin from running 
too far out, or off of the ribs. . . 
_. On the top side-rails and hind-rail, the back-board is. placed, | 

for defending the ribs from dirt, and also affording a convenient 

shelf for the pressmen. 

282 
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Fig. 5.— The Winter. 
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The length of the winter, A B, exclusive of the tenons, isl: 11; 
the width, C D, 0:93; the depth, A C,0:9. The projection of 
each of the tenons, EF, is 0:2. These tenons are made the 
whole depth of the winter, to fit and fall into the mortises in the - 
cheeks. eh 


Fig. 6.—The Head. .. 


' The leneth of the head, A B, exclusive of the tenons, is the 
same as the winter, viz. 1:11; the-width, A E, 0:9, and’ the 
depth, BC, 0:104. The projection of the tenons, D F, 0:2. 
The front of the head projects 4 in. over the range of the front of 
the cheeks. The tenons, like the winter, are also cut from the top 
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to the bottom of the head, and made to fit easily into the mortises 
in the cheeks. | 

In the centre of the bottom of the head, a hole is cut about 
0: 4 square and 0:33 deep, to admit the brass nut in which the 
screw of the spindle works. This nut is secured and kept in its 
proper place by means of iron bolts, about ? in. square and 0:94 
long, which go quite through the head, having at their ends a 
hook a, turned square, to clasp upon the under side of the nut. 
At the top of these bolts there are screws 6, that project about an 
ich above the head, which, by the help of nuts and washers 
draw the hook of the bolts close against the nut, and thereby keep 
it in a fixed and perpendicular position. 


Fig. 7.—The Nut-bolt. 


In the centre of the top of the head, a small round hole is bored, 
to admit oil into the nut and spindle when necessary. 


Fig. 8.—The Head-bolt. 


0:3 from each end of the head, two bolts pass through that and 
the cap, of 1:8 in length, and about ? im. square. These bolts 
have a square head, a, which stop against, and are let in level with 
_ the under side of the head. They have coarse screws at the top, 
b, which are furnished with nuts and washers. Upon these 
bolts rests the weight of the head, and by them the head is 
screwed up or let down as occasion requires. 
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Fig. 9.—The Till, or Shelf. 
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The till is made of mahogany, or beech, 1:11 long, AB; 0:9 
wide, BC; and 0:2 thick. It is in two parts, and has two dove- 
tail tenons at each end, about 0:12 long, 0:1 broad, and 0:14 
distant from each other: these tenons are laid in the mortises in 
the cheeks. 

In the middle of the till, a square hole of 0:42 is made, lined | 
with brass plate about 4, in. thick, through which’ the hose passes. 
This square shouldbe made to fit the hose with much nicety. 


Fig. 10.—The Hose, Garter, and Hose Hooks. 


N\ j 


The side, AB, is 0:43; the height, BC, 0:10. 
The hose is composed of a long, square box, or block of wood, 


v 
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through which is turned a hollow cone, fitting the conical or 
tapering part of the spindle. The spindle is held firmly in this 
cavity of the hose, by the following arrangement: to the imner 
face of the piece DD, and the corresponding pieces on the other 
EE: side of the hose, are fixed curved pieces, as shewn at E, in the 
__ small figure. This is called the half-moon garter, and is used to 
| hold the spindle by the groove E [see figure of spindle], by 
tightening the screws shewn in the figure of the hose. The hose 
is cased with brass, or thin sheet iron, on every side, from the piece 
a DD, downwards; and the hooks shewn at C, in the figure, are 
fixed to the lower end by nuts and screws. 


Fig. 11.—The Spindle. 


Length of the worm, AB, 0:5; BtoC, 
0:34; distance across, aa, 0:3 4C:D, 
0:11; Eto the toe F, 0: 11. : 

The worm of the spindle should be made 
with such declivity, that it may come down 
at an assigned progress of the bar. Ina 
whole revolution of the’ spindle in the nut, 
the toe ought to come down 0:23; but it 
seldom, at work, makes more than one 
quarter of a revolution, at one pull; in which 
sweep it comes down but & of an inch. 

The length of the worm is 0:5, and its 
circumference, 0:74. The whole length 
of the spindle is 1:9. The bottom of the 
spindle is called the toe, which is about a 
lin. in diameter, made of well-tempered 
steel, that by long or careless use the point 
of pressure wear not on one side but remain 
in the axis of the spindle. 
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Fig. 12.—Bar, Handle, and Catch. 


AB, 0:4; BC, \1:5;\CD, 1:4; 8, (the handle) Sa 
length. 

The bar is made of wrought iron, of about 3:0 long, and its 
greatest thickness, in circumference, 0:5, except the shoulder. 
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The square pin, about 0:12 thick, and 0:3 long, from’ the 
shoulder, enters the eye of the spindle, which it should be made 
to fit with a great degree of nicety. At the end of this pin an eye 
is made, through which an iron key is put to fasten it perfectly 
tight to the spindle. : | 
~The wooden handle is 1 : 8 long, and, in the thickest part, 0:10 
in circumference. A taper hole is made through the handle, into 
which the small part of the bar enters, and is fastened by a screw 
at the end of the handle. | 
_ About 0: 4 from the shoulder it is bent, agreeable to the above 
sketch, which lies ready to the pressman’s hand, that he may 
catch at it to draw the handle of the bar within his reach. 
! The catch for the bar is made of two pieces of beech, in the 
| form of a cross. The short piece AB, is 0:83 long, and 0:2 
wide, bevelled at each end, and in the centre of the’side which is 
screwed against the cheek, a piece is cut out, about 0:2 long and 
3 in. deep, to admit the other piece C D, of 0 : 10 long, tapered off 
to the end on which the bar rests. This cross is screwed against 
the cheek, and fixed in such a position, as to retain the bar on its 
rebounding from the forme. 


Fig. 13.<—The Platien. 


| The platten is made of mahogany, 1:7 long, AB; 0:18 wide, 
) AC, and 0:4 thick, CD. The face’ of the platten must be per- 
fectly level and smooth. Near the four corners, on the upper side, 
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are placed 


E} 


four iron hooks 


with their shanks wormed and serewed, 


the platten plate. 
__In the centre of the platten the iron platten-plate is let in } in, 


deep. This plate is 0:8 long, 0:4 broad, and 7 im. thick. 


and leaning towards 


In | 


square, and 3 in. high, is | 


the middle of it an iron frame, 0:2 


The | 


stud is made to fit nicely into the iron frame, which keeps the pan | 


placed to receive the stud of the circular brass platten-pan. 


and may be taken out with ease if required. 


firm and steady, 


“In the middle of the bottom of the pan is a small steel centre | 


hole in which the toe of the spindle works. 


Fig. 14.—The Carriage and Ribs. 
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The carriage, A B, is a frame of 5:0 long, and 2:2 broad, AC, 
nm which the ribs are placed. The two end-rails are each 0-4 
hick, and the side-rails, 0 : 23 thick. 

Between the two side-rails, are framed into the end-rails, two 
yooden ribs, 0:22 broad, and QO: 14 thick. They are placed at: 
m equal distance from each side-rail, and the same distance 
yetween each other. Upon these the steel ribs are fastened. 
These ribs are made about 4:8 long, and 0:1 thick. The 
ippermost sides, on which the cramps rest, are of a convex form, 
he others perfectly flat. The two ends are flattened to about a 
lin. thick, and holes drilled for the purpose of fastening them to 
i end-rails. In the middle of the outer end of each rib, a 
small piece of iron, about a } in. thick, with holes drilled in it, 
projects, which is also Bled: to the wooden ribs. The inner side 
of each rib is polished, to admit the shoulder of the two first and 
wo last cramps. This is a late improvement on the common 
press. It prevents the shaking of the coffin, and the slur on the 
work which consequently followed. 

The ribs must be of an equal height and thickness, and lie 
exactly horizontal, in straight lines ; for the,smallest irregularity 
in this respect will affect the cramps, so as to render some of 
them useless. 
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Fig. 15.—The Fore-stay. 


The fore-stay is made of four pieces of wood, mortised together] 
for the purpose of supporting the end of the carriage, to which it is| 
screwed by means of two-inch screws, of about 0:5 long, with 


) 
nuts. Height, AB, 2:5; width, CD, 1:8. | 


i 
7 
| 
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Fig. 16.—Spit and Wheel. 


The axis, or spit, is a straight bar of iron, about $ in. square, 
and is about 0:3 longer than the whole breadth of the carriage. 
| The further end of it is filed to a round pin, ? in. long, and $ in. 
in diameter; the near end is filed away to baGeher round pin, 
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which is 0:2} long. At 0:14 from this end is filed a square pin, | 
2 in. long; and within 4 in. of the end is another round pin, with. 
a screw and nut on it. 

On the square pin is fitted a winch, on which is placed the) 
rounce, five inches long. 


The round ends of the spit. are hung upon two iron sockets,| 
fastened with screws on the outside of the two outer rails of the} 
carriage. | 

The wheel, or girth barrel, is ‘abd of beech, of such a length | 
that it may play easily between the.ribs; and of such diameter, 
that in one revolution a length of girth may wind about equal to 
half the length contained between the fore-end iron of the inner| 
tympan, and the inside of the rail of the inner tympan. Usual| 
dimensions, AB, 1:0; length of the wheel, or barrel, BC, 1 es | 
diameter of the same, 0:5; CD, 0: 11 ; length of the handle, 0:5. 


Fig, 17.—The Coffin, Plank, and Cramps. 
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Fig. 18.—Back View. 


The plank of the coffin, AC, is now invariably made of maho- 
| gany, 3:6 long, 2:0 wide, and 0:1} thick, on which is fastened 
_ the cramps and the coffin. The pibans is a square frame, AB front 
view, 2:7 long, 2:0 wide, and 0:3 deep; in ils the stone is 
bedded. 

Upon each of the four corners of the coffin an iron plate, called a 
| corner-iron, is let in and screwed perfectly level. with the wood 
| work, with return-sides about 0 : 6 long each side, § in. thick, and 
| 0:21 broad. Upon the upper outer sides of each of these plates 
| another strong iron is fastened with two or three rivets through 
) each side. This iron is 3 in. deep; the outer angles only are 
) square, but the inner angles are obtuse, being sloped away from 
| the inner angle, towards the farther end of each inner side, for the 
) purpose of securing the chase with quoins. 

| At the hinder end of the frame of the coffin, two iron joints are 
| fastened, by means of an iron plate, s¢rew and nut, to receive the 
tympans, which have also two half-jomts to match. These keep 
| the tympans perfectly steady, without which it would be impossi+ 
| ble to keep in register. | 

| The back view shows the manner in which the cramps are fixed. 

| The dimensions as in the last figure ;. the distance of the cramps, 
/AB,0:5; AC,0:3; DE, 1:3. 
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Fig. 19.—The Gallows and Sockets. 


On the hind part of the plank, at 0:3 distant from each side, 
are nailed the sockets to receive the gallows, on which the tympans 
rest. The width of the gallows is 2:0, its height 0:9. The 
sockets are 0:7 long, 0:23 wide, and 0:23 deep. The. socket 
holes are cut slanting, on which the gallows reclines. The sockets 
are screwed or nailed down on the plank, and may be easily moved 
backward or forward, to raise or lower the tympan, agrenraia to 
the wish of the pressman. 

: In the space on the plank, between the doketshe one of the inl 

is fastened on with a thumb screw, which answers the purpose 

much better than nails, as they injure, and frequently — the 
plank. 


The Press Stone. 


| Marble stones are the best ; and could the bedding of them in 
the coffin be always depended upon, they would turn out.to be the 
cheapest. Purbeck, being much aS ae than nae 18. ae 
generally used. ae 

. The stone should be of an equal thickhes’: Bont in. tea than 
the depth of the inside of the coffin, as the Wedding will raise it 
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the necessary height above the surface of the coffin. Its length 
and breadth must be 4 zn. less than the length and breadth of the 
inside of the coffin, to admit of justifiers between the stone and 
_ coffin, which are put to keep the stone steady after it is bedded. 
The face should be perfectly smooth and level. 


Fig. 20.—The Outer Tympan. 


_ The outer tympan is a square frame, both sides and one end of 
| which are made of beech, and the other end of iron. It is 2:0 
wide, AB, and 2:7 long, AC. The breadth of the end, which is 
| fastened to the coffin by an iron match-joint pinned on to another 
; half joint, 0:14 wide, and 0:1 deep; the two sides run taper 
| from this to the iron end, which is about the thickness of a window 
> casement, and i in. wide. Upon the outer edge of this iron, about 
10: 13 from the cad of it, are made two iron half joints, to contain 
258 
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a pin, about 2 in. in circumference, which, entering this half joint 
and the any joint in the frisket, fastens it securely, and enables 
it to work easily on the tympan. 

In the middle of each side of the tympan, a mortise is made 
through, 3 in. wide, and 0: 6 long, to receive the square shanks of 
the point screws, and to allow them to slide easily backward and 
forward. 


Fig. 21.—The Inner Tympan. 


The inner tympan is also a square frame, 1 : 10 wide, CB, and 
2:63 long, AB, the sides and one end of which are also made of 
wood, and the other end of iron. It is made so much shorter than 
the outer tympan, that the outer edge of the iron of the inner 
tympan may be within the inner edge of the iron of the outer 
tympan; and it is made so much narrower than the inside of the 
outer tympan, that a convenient space may be allowed to paste a 
vellum between the inside of the outer tympan and the onli af 
the inner tympan. 

The two tympans are fastened together by hooks fixed on ihe 
outer tympan, and eyes on the inner. 
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Fig. 22.—Points and Point-screws. 


Points are made of sheet iron of different lengths, about 4, in. 
thick, and in shape as shewn in the above cut. The spur of the 
point is riveted at the small end, and projects about 3 in; the top 
of it is filed away to a fine point. The large end of the point fits 
into the square shank of the point screws. These screws are made 
of iron, with a thin head, about an. inch Square, and a square 
shank just under the head, an inch deep and half an inch square. 
Under this shank a screw is made, with a nut and washer, which, 
_ when put through the outer tympan, draws the head of the shank 
close down to the tympan, and by that means secures the point in 
its proper place on the outer tympan. 


or 


Fig. 23.—The Frisket. 
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The frisket is a thin iron frame, made of different sizes, with 
match-joints at one end, through which an iron pin is placed. 
About the middle of the near side of the frisket a small piece of 
iron projects, called a thumb-piece. The usual length is, AB, 
2:24; width, AC, 1:9. 


Fig. 24.—The Ball-Stocks and Ball- Racks. 


The ball-stocks are made of dry, well-seasoned elm, and turned 
hollow, of a conical form ; their greatest diameter 0:5}, and their 
length 0:4. The handle of the stock is made of beech, 0:43 
long, and 0 : 1 in diameter. 

The racks are also made of elm and beech, the sockets of which 
are elm, and the pins beech. The sockets of the first rack, which 
is nailed on the near cheek, 2:94 from the bottom, is 0:9 wide, 
and 0:44 long; that end of it which receives the pins is 0:13 
thick, the opposite end only } in. thick. The pins are 0:9 long, 
and distant from each other 0:3. 

Another rack, double the width, and containing four pins, is 
also fastened to the near cheek, 0: 8 from the top. 
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Fig. 25.—The Ink Block. 
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The ink block is made of beech, the bottom of it 0:2, and 


_ the sides 2 in. thick; its length 1:1, the depth 0:4, and width 


9. 
_ This block is fastened to the near upper rail and hind post ; and 
the left hand outer corner of it 1s cut away. 


__ A few years since a great improvement was effected by having 
_ the ink-block made of cast iron, for the following reason: it had 

been found necessary for the purpose of enabling the men to work 
the fine and stiff inks in cold weather, to have in each press-room 
what was denominated a moveable ink-stand; this was a small 
square table, with an iron plate for the top, under which was a 
shelf to contain a lamp to warm the ink, and render it free to: 
work ; this was, of course, moved to the side of each press as 
wanted, but often proved a cumbrous article in a crowded room, 
when not wanted. The iron ink-block, as a complete substitute 
for the wooden one screwed to the cheek of the press, with a little 
shelf underneath it, answered every purpose of the above-described 
| apparatus; with this additional advantage, it kept the ink cooler 
' in hot weather. 
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Fig. 26.—The Brayer and Slice. 


The brayer is also made of beech, and turned round on its sides, 
and flat on the bottom; its length, including the handle, is about 
0:7, and the bottom part about 0 : 24 in diameter. 

The slice is a small iron shovel, the broadest part about 0: 4, 


and about } in. thick. Its length, including the handle, is about 
i ppates : . 


Bank and Horse. 


The bank is a deal table, 3:4 long, 1: 10 wide, and 3:0 high. 
About 0:5 from the bottom, a board is-placed within 0:2 of the 
length and breadth of the bank, and fastened to the legs, which 
serves as a convenient shelf for pressmen to lay their worked-off 
heaps. 

The horse is also made of deal, 2:2 long, and 1:8 wide, 
forming an angle of about forty-five degrees, 0:6. of the highest 
end of it rising nearly to a perpendicular. This horse receives s the 
wet paper, and is placed on the bank near to the tympans. 
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PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS TO PRESSMEN, APPLICABLE TO THE 
PRESSES LAST DESCRIBED. 


CAREFUL, ingenious, and sober pressmen stand high in the esti- 
mation of every master-printer ; and it is to be lamented that so few 
endeavour to merit that eminence. I shall now lay down a few direc- 
tions, which, if properly attended to, will enable the pressman to 
do credit to himself, and justice to his employer, and preserve that 
superiority which now so eminently distinguishes the British press. 

§ 1. Of putting up a Press.—This is properly the work of a 
printer’s joiner; but a printer should know how to direct even a 
strange joiner to set up and fasten a press ready for its working. 

This knowledge every pressman should be anxious to obtain, as 
he will then be able to detect and remedy those defects which the 
common press is so liable to from untoward accidents; I therefore 
recommend particularly to his attention the foregoing description 
of the parts of the common press, which will give him a thorough 
knowledge of its principles and operation. 

The joimer having set together the frame, viz. the cheeks, feet, 
cap, head, till, winter, hind-posts, ribs, carriage, &c. the pressman 
directs and sees him perform as follows : 

Before the head is put into its place, the pressman rubs the 
whole tenoned ends and tenons with soap or grease, and also the 
mortises which the head slides in, and so much of the cheeks as 
the ends of the head work against, that it may the easier work up 
and down. 

The feet must be placed upon an horizontal level floor, and the 
cheeks perpendicularly upright, the stays or braces must be 
placed so that the press may be kept in the most steady and 
stable position, in order to give a check to the force of the 
hardest pull and most violent blow the bar may give by rebound- 
ing against the further cheek, if by chance it slip out of the 
_ pressman’s hand. This consideration may direct him to place one 
brace against the end of the cap that hangs over the near cheek, 
and in a range parallel with the fore and hind side of the cap: for 
_ the more a brace stands aslope to the two parallel sides, the less it 
resists a force offered to the end of them, viz. the near end of the 
cap, which is one main stay to the whole press. If he places 
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another brace against the hinder corner of the further end of the 
cap, it will resist the spring of the bar, when it may slip out of the — 
pressman’s hand; and placing two other braces, one against the 
near corner of the hind side of the cap, and the other against the 
further corner of the fore side of the cap, the press will be suffi- 
ciently braced up, if the room will afford convenience to place the 
further end.of the braces against it. at 

By convenience is meant a firm solidity to place the end of the 
braces against, be it either a stone wall, brick wall, or some prin- 
cipal post, or a girder, &c. that will not start or tremble at the 
force of a pull.. The braces ought to be straight, and of substance 
strong enough proportionable to their length; and, if possible, to 
be fixed in such a position that they may stand in the same 
straight line with the upper surface of the cap, viz. that the 
further end of the brace neither fall lower nor rise higher than the 
upper side of the cap. Neither ought the brace, though thus 
placed, to stand aslope or askew, that is, make unequal angles 
with the side of the cap it is fastened to, but stand square, and 
make right angles with the respective sides of the cap; because 
in those positions the braces best resist the force of continued 
pulls. 


But though this be the strongest, firmest, and most concise 


method for bracing up a press, yet the room the press is to stand — 
in will not always admit of conveniences to place the braces thus ; 
the pressman should, however, avail himself of these rules as far as 
he may beable. 

The press being thus fastened, the carriage is laid on; and if the 
joiner perform his part well in making the wood work, it will first 
lie exactly horizontal ; if not, it must be altered where it is amiss, 
before the pressman lay the stone, and the stay of the carriage be — 
fitted under the end of the ribs. pe 

§ 2. Laying or bedding the Stone.—The carriage being laid on 
the winter exactly flat and horizontal, and the coffin placed on the — 
ribs, the pressman then lays the stone. Some bed the stone with 
bran, others with plaster of Paris; but, from long experience, I 
have no hesitation in saying that brown paper answers the purpose 
much better; and such a quantity of it should be laid in the 
coffin as will raise the stone a double pica above the surface of the 
coffin, which will be reduced by the first pull to a pica, ‘and ina 
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short time will leave the projection about a brevier, which it ought 
always to preserve. 

_ When a stone is laid on brown paper, bran, or plaster of Paris, 
the pressmen sling the stone in two strong cords ; then bring it as 
nearly as they can into an horizontal position, and with great care 
and caution let it down in such a manner into the coffin as that 
the whole bottom of the stone touch the bedding at once; lest by 


| an uneven lowering of the stone the bedding be disturbed. Having 


laid the stone down, they drop a small quantity of water about the 
middle of the face of it, to try whether it lie truly horizontal, which 
they ascertain by the standing of the water; if it have an inclina- 
tion to one side more than another, the declivity is on that side, 
and the stone must be re-laid. Re | 

§ 3. Setting the Rounce.—This, when properly done, saves 
labour and facilitates the work. The girths should be nailed on 
the barrel of the rounce ; when the press is run out, the near girth 


| will be half a turn round the barrel; the off girth will be about 


three turns round it. Every press should have screws for the 
purpose of fastening the girths, one fixed on the coffin-plank 
behind, and another at the head of the coffin; these are screwed 
and unscrewed with ease, which enables the pressman to fix the 
rounce in its proper position with very little trouble. Nailing the 
-girths on the plank and coffin injures both, and they frequently 
give way, occasioning much trouble and loss of time. The rounce 
should be set in such a position, that the fore-end of the tympan 
will just lie down and rise free, without touching the fore-edge of 
the platten. 

-§ 4. Hanging the Platten.—A heavy forme is laid on the press, 
with two broad-cloth blankets and two sheets of paper on it; or, 
which will answer the same purpose, a quire of demy paper : it is 

then run in, and the platten placed on the head of the coffin, 
| hanging down, in order to let the point of the spindle clear the top 
. of the pan, to allow it to fall into the plug destined to receive it. 
| The platten should lay on the forme, in the centre of the press, 
parallel with the foresides of the cheeks, which should be adjusted 
' with a great degree of nicety. The pressman then pulls the 
; spindle hard down upon the platten, and sets the edges of a paper- 
| board between the bar and the further cheek of the press, to keep 
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the bar from starting back, or secures it by fastening it well with 
a rope to the near cheek. | 

Having provided cord, he makes a noose at one end, and “iu it 
over one of the hooks of the platten, lashing the cord also upon the 
hose-hook, immediately opposite, and again upon the platten-hook 
with as much force as possible, and so on till there remain about 
two feet of the cord; then he begins to wind round these lashings, — 
to draw them close together, and fastens them with two or three — 
hard knots. In the same manner, and at the same time, another 
person should tie up the opposite diagonal corner of the platten, — 
using equal strength in order to prevent any corner from rising up 
or hanging down. 

§ 5. Justifying the Head.—Justifying or scaleboarding the head 
is, to put into the mortises in the cheeks between the upper sides 
of the tenons of the head, and the upper sides of the mortises 
in the cheeks, an equal quantity as to thickness of scaleboards, 
that when the pressman pulls, the tenons of the head shall have - 
an equal horizontal level cheek. 

In justifying the head, the pull is to be made long or short, — 
which is done by putting in or taking out the scaleboard. A 
heavy forme will require the whole strength of the pressman in — 
order to bring off a clear and perfect impression. The height of 
the bar is generally made to lie at the command of a reasonably — 
tall or short man. 

A long or a soaking pull is when the forme feels the force of the | 
spindle by degrees, till the bar comes almost to the near cheek of — 
the press; and this is also called a soft pull, because it comes — 
down in a soft, soaking, and easy manner; and, on the contrary, 
the short pull is called a hard i pucdide it is suddenly per- 
formed. 

The pull should be gradual and elastic, which is accomplished — 
by always bringing the bar of a new press, for the first three 
months, down to the near cheek ; and no press can be considered 
as properly worked. down, unless this plan be followed. During 
the time the press is working down, the head and winter will 
require an additional scaleboard now and then, which addition will 
be regulated by observing whether the pull produces an adequate 
impression. The head should never be screwed up tighter than — 
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can be accomplished with the finger and thumb, in order to pre- 
serve in the scaleboard a proper elasticity. 

When the pressman justifies the head, he unscrews the nuts of 
the head-screws, or long bolts, that the weight of the head may 
draw it down, to make room for the justifiers of the mortises in 
| the cheeks ; and when he has put in as many as he thinks neces- 
sary, he screws up the head again. He then lays down the 
tympan on the forme, and runs in the carriage under the platten, 
and pulls upon it, while his companion screws up the head, as 
|. before observed, with his finger and thumb. 
| oe The ribs, the tympan-joints, the frisket-joints, the garters, both 
ends of the rounce-spindle, the nut and spindle, and the toe of the 
spindle, are all to be. well oiled, that they may perform their 
several offices the easier and lighter, both over and under hand. 

§ 6. Covering the Tympans.—The tympans are covered with 
vellum, forrels, or parchment. The skins should be of an equal 
_ thickness, and about 0 : 23 wider, and 0 : 3 longer than the tympans. 

Tympans have been sometimes covered with muslin, which, on 
account of its evenness, would answer the purpose; but it is so 
| apt to stretch that the tympans become slack in a short time, and 
| bag (as it is termed), which occasions a slur on the work. 

_ Having provided some stiff paste, the pressman lays so much of 
it on the edges of the skin as will cover the tympan, which is also 
well pasted. He then lays the skin on the tympan, and draws it, 
regularly, as tight as possible, on all sides. That part of the skin 
that comes on the grooves of the tympan which receive the point- 
screws, is cut and wrapt round the inside edge of the groove, 
which admit a free passage for the screws. After having fastened 
the skin on the sides of the tympan, he draws it towards the joints 
which receive the frisket, and with a knife cuts across these joints 
to let them through the skin; he then puts the frisket pins through 
the same, and makes that end of the tympan fast. He next pro- 
ceeds to the lower joints, and brings the skin as tight as he can 
round that part of the tympan. © The point-screws and duck’s-bill 
| are then put on, which prevent the skin from starting. 

_ The inner tympan is covered in the same manner, and in order 
| to prevent its warping, a stick or a piece of furniture is placed im 
| the centre of it, till it be perfectly dry. - . 
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. The skins are put on either wet or dry; if dry, they should be 
afterwards well wetted, which makes them give for the moment; 
they are then drawn as tight as possible. As they dry, they 
contract, and are by this means rendered much tighter than they 
would be if put on wet. 

§ 7. The Blankets—The next matter of importance towards 
obtaining good press-work is, the substance which is fixed in the 
tympans to intervene between the type and the platten, in order, 
when the power is applied, to cause an impression into the sub- 
stance of the paper. Whatever is used for this purpose it is now — 
become technically correct to denominate The Blankets. For this — 
purpose there has been generally used a kind of blanket, manufac- 
tured for the purpose, of a more even fibre than ordinary blanketing, 
free from knots, and having a very fine surface, or pile: and to 
vary the impression as different kinds of work might require, very 
thin, or Welsh flannel, kerseymeres, or fine broad-cloth were used. — 
These are varied by the judgment of the master or pressman, 
according to the type, paper, ink, &c. with which he works: thus 
for very close or heavy formes, small type, he must select the softest 
woollen blanket ; for larger type and lighter work he must select 
the finer flannel, or cloth blanket, and for yet larger type and more 
open work, he must continue the change to a single kerseymere. 
Again, a discretion will be required, according to the state or wear _ 
of the type—the newer the letter and sharper the ceriphs, the 
finer may be the work, the stronger the ink, and the harder the | 
impression; while, on the contrary, in order to make type which 
has been worn appear well up to paper, additional softness must be | 
given. The kind of press, also, at which the work is to be done 
requires to be treated with a due degree of discrimination. A 
joiner’s press, with wood platten, usually requires a soft or soaking 
pull, and the blankets must be increased accordingly : a Stanhope, 
or other iron press, will work best with as little in the tympans as R 
possible. In fact, nothing but observation, experience, and good 
mechanical common sense can guide the judgment of the press- 
man in this most material point of making ready. By the various | 
changes and combinations of his blankets, adding a soft to a hard, 
or a hard to a soft one; reversing them in regard to the one or the | 
other falling next the type ; adding a sheet of paper, or olazed_ 
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) paper, between, or under, or over, he must, with necessary judg- 
ment and patience, regulate his pull according to the various 
combinations of circumstances which may attend his work. 

The introduction of a power-wove cloth, or blanketing, of pecu- 
liarly fine, close, and even texture, wove by the power of machinery, 
| by William Whitehead, and Co., of Oakview Mills, Saddleworth, 
near Manchester, has furnished a material of great advantage to 
press-work, both letter-press and copper-plate. ; . 

The texture of this fabric is of the most even nature that perhaps 
| ean possibly be acquired; the great power of the machinery laying 
rE the warp and weft in a far superior manner to any thing within the 
| power of the human hand alone. The weft is formed of pickings of 
the wool best adapted to give a peculiarly soft yet elastic pressure, 
so as to bring off the most equal impression from the face of the 
type, or lines of the engraving. To suit every possible purpose it is 
made of various degrees of fineness. I think about four varieties a 
_ necessary assortment. These I number in progression ; thus 


No. 1, the finest that can be required, cut to suit a 
demy and royal forme, weighs about . . 3 oz. 
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This arrangement serves with sufficient precision for every de- 
scription of press-work ; and, although costing something more 
than the common blanketing and flannel, is yet much within the 
“price of broad-cloth and kerseymere. The width is twenty-seven 
inches, and price 6s. 6d. to 8s. per yard. It is now supplied by 
the agency of Messrs. Smiths and Son, 937, Southwark. What 
Ihave designated as my No. 1, is their No. 8, 2 is their 5, 31s 
their 3, and 4 is their 4. 

§ 8. Making ready a Forme.*—A careful pressman will take 
care, before he lays a forme on the press, to wipe the press-stone 
perfectly clean ; for if any (however small) hard particle be on it, 
the ‘letter. that’ lies on that matter will, with pulling, quickly rise, 
+ Much of this section equally applies to any kind or construction of press 
_ —I must leave to the reader the discrimination of what exclusively relates to 
| either one press or the other. 3 
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and not only make a stronger impression than the rest’ of the 
forme, but in all probability cause a-dent in the platten, and bear 
off the adjacent letters. He will also carefully examine whether 
the back-side of the forme be clean, before he attend to the register, 
or otherwise make ready his forme. The forme should be laid 
under the centre of the platten. 

He next lays the tympans down upon the forme, and places the 
blankets; then putting in the inner tympan, he fastens it with the 
hooks and button for that purpose, which serve to keep it from 
springing upwards. He afterwards folds a sheet of the paper he 
is about to work, in quarto, and lays the short crease over the ! 
middle of the grooves of the short cross, if it lie in the middle of — 
the forme ; for in twelves it does not, and then he folds the paper 
accordingly, the long crease of it upon the middle of the long 
cross. Having wetted his tympan, which is done in different 
degrees for close, heavy works, but little or none for very light, 
open works, he turns it down upon the paper, and running in the © 
carriage, pulls that sheet, which, with the wet tympan and the — 
force of the pull causes it to stick; and turning up the tympan 
again, he examines if the sheet be laid even ; if it has not been 
laid even on the forme,. it is better to re-lay it, and pull it again; 
for it is of considerable importance that it should be put on per- 
fectly even. This sheet is called the tympan-sheet, and is placed 
there as a standing mark to lay all the other sheets exactly even 
upon, while he works the white-paper. | 

Having laid on the tympan-sheet, he chooses his points; for — 
large paper, short-shanked points, and for small paper, long- — 
shanked points, and others in proportion to the intermediate sizes _ 
of paper; for his points ought to be so placed that they may prick — 
the point-holes within the grasp of the hollow between his right- 
hand thumb and fore-finger; that, when he works the reiteration, 
he may the better manage and point the sheet when laying it on — 
the tympan. 

Nor will he place his points too near the edge of the paper; — 
because, in working the reiteration, he would be forced to carry — 
his furthermost point-hole the further from him, which in a long 
number is a loss of time: the less distance, also, there is between 


the off and near point-hole, the more time is saved; because he 


must draw his body so much the further back, to place that hole . 
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on its point ; he, therefore, places the near point further into the 
paper than the off-point, if it be folio, quarto, or octavo; but to 
twelves, equally distant from both edges of the paper. 

By placing the points unequally from the edges of the paper, 
as in folios, quartos, and octavos, as aforesaid, he also secures 
| himself the more from the danger of a turned heap when he works 
| the reiteration; because, without very much altering the quoins, 
| he will not be able to make register, and the accident will be at 
| once detected; and pressmen, especially if they work upon the 
| same sort of work, seldom or never remove the quoins on the fur- 
ther side of the carriage, nor on the right-hand end of the carriage, 
but let them lie as gauges for the next forme; for by thrusting the 
chase close against these quoins, the register is almost, if not 
quite, made ; the compositor having been supposed to have chosen 
chases exactly of an equal size, and made equal whites between 
the crosses, &c.; this is one great advantage of cast-iron chases, 
| from the same pattern. 
| Having chosen his points, he places them so that they may both 
stand in a straight line, parallel with the top and bottom sides of 
the tympan. He then lays the tympan down upon the forme, 
| holding the frisket-end of it in his left hand, about an inch or 
an inch and a half above the face of the letter, and sinks his body 
downwards till he can see between the forme and tympan; and 
with the ball of the middle finger of his right hand presses gently 
| upon the tympan over the point-ends of each point successively, to 
see if the points fall in or near the middle of the grooves in the 
short cross. If they fall exactly in the middle of those grooves, 
the forme lies exactly between the middle of both the ends; if 
they fall not exactly in the middle, he moves the forme between 
the ends of the carriage till they do, and then quoins up both ends 
of the chase. . 

_ Under this phrase, of making ready the he are comprehended 
many other operations: for, 1, The frisket must be covered with 
brown or stiff paper, by means of paste, and cut; to perform which 
| the pressman fits the match-joints of the frisket into the match- 
) joints of the tympan, and pins them in with the frisket-pins, or 
‘ serews them up, if working on centres; and having beaten the 
| forme, turns down the frisket and tympan on the forme, and pulls 
| on the covered frisket. Then he runs out the carriage, takes up 
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the tympan ¢ and frisket together off the forme, and lays them on 
the gallows; then draws the frisket-pins, or pivots, out again, and 
takes off the frisket, and laying it flat on his bank, with the point — 
of a sharp knife cuts through the frisket about all the sides of each 
page, allowing to each he thus cuts out of the frisket about a 
nonpareil margin on all the sides of the cut pages ; then he pins 
or screws his frisket again on the tympan, as before. | 
2. He then sees that the forme be properly locked up. . 
3. That no letters or spaces lie in the white lines of the forme ;_ 
which may happen if the compositor have made any corrections — 
since the forme was laid on the press. a 
4. If any wood-cuts be in the forme, that thie be exactly tested 
high ; if not, for it seldom happens that they are, he must make — 
them so. If they are too low, he underlays them; but examines ~ 
first how much they are too low, by laying one or more cards or | 
scaleboards upon the face of the woodcut, and, by means of a — 
straight edge, or feeling with the fingers of his right hand if the — 
- intended underlay be exactly even with the face of the letter. If 
it be not, he tries thicker or thinner underlays till he has made it — 
on a level. portly ¥ 
Having evened his underlay, he unlocks the quarter it is in, — 
takes the wood-cut out of the forme, and fitting a scaleboard, or 
card, or what he judges requisite, to the bottom of it, places it — 
thus raised in the forme. Not trusting to his judgment altogether — 
for the thickness of the underlay, he locks up the forme again, ~ 
pulls a waste sheet upon it to sink it as low as it will go, and then — 
observes if it be a proper height ; thus adding or taking away till 
it produces a clear and perfect impression. If the wood-cut be 
too high, it must be planed lower at the bottom; or he may intro- 
duce a few sheets of paper in the tympans, and cut away the part 
that bears on the wood-cut, until he gets it even. ‘ee 
5. Ifa white page or pages happen in a forme, and he use a new= — 
made frisket, he does not cut out that page; but if he work with — 
an old frisket, and that page is already cut out, he pastes on oe 
piece of paper to cover the white page in the forme, that it may 
not black. Those pages adjacent to a white page will come off | 
harder than any other in‘ the forme; to prevent which, the press- 
man fits a bearer on the frisket, Bearers are generally made of — 
great-primer or double-pica reglets, which, when laid on the forme, 
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will be about a thin lead higher than the letter. They are cut 

_ about an inch long, and then pasted, and laid on the furniture of © 

_ the forme with the pasted side upwards; the frisket and tympan 
are then laid down upon the forme, and an impression made, which 
will cause the bearer to stick on the frisket. Cork bearers are 
frequently used, which, from their elasticity, in many cases are 
very useful, or paper bearers, by rolling up and pasting pieces of 
‘wrapper. 

6. He examines whether the frisket bitte that is, whether it 
keep off the impression from any part of the pages ; if it does, he 
cuts away so much, and about a nonpareil more, off the frisket 
where this happens. 

_ 7. He examines if the beards of the letter print at the feet of the 
pages ; if they do, he considers whether the too short or too far 
running in of the carriage causes it; or whether it be only the 
beard of a short page that comes off; if the last be the cause, he 
remedies it by a bearer. 
8. If the carriage be run in short, and the feet of the pages 
‘stand towards the platten, the hind-side of the platten will press 
strong upon the feet of those pages ; and if the carriage be run in 
too far, the feet of the pages that stand towards the’ hinder rail of 

the tympan will most feel the force of the platten ; and according 
to a greater or less proportion of that force, and to the softness or 
| yielding of the paper, tympan, and blankets, and all other springs 
| in the press, the feet of the pages and beard of the letter will more 
} or less print hard. In this case he runs the carriage under the 
| platten, till the further edge of the platten just covers the feet of 
| those pages, and with a piece of chalk makes a stroke over the 
| plank of the near side of the carriage behind, and the upper side 
\ Of the rail of the ribs; then he runs in the carriage again, till the 
foreside of the platten just covers the feet of the pages next the 
| hind rail of the tympan, and makes another mark with chalk on 
i the rail of the ribs, to join with the mark he first made on the 
plank of the carriage. He now runs out the carriage, and lays the 
tympan down on the forme; then runs in the carriage again till he 
) joins the mark or line he made first on the plank and rail of the 
| ribs, and makes a mark with chalk on the further rail of the 
| tympan to range with the fore-side of the platten. This mark 
| on the tympan shows him how far he must run the carriage in 
as a 
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against the fore-edge of the platten, for the first pull.* Then he 
runs in the carriage further, till he joins the same mark, or line, 
on the plank, to the second mark he made on the rail of the ribs, 
and makes another on the further rail of the tympan to range with 
the fore-side of the platten, for the mark to which he is to run the 
carriage in against the fore-edge of the platten, for his second pull. 

9. +He examines if the catch of the bar will hold it when the 
spindle makes a small spring, viz. when the bar flies but a little 
way back from the pressure of the forme ; if it will not, he knocks 
up the catch higher, and then turns the screw on the shank, and 
consequently the catch close and firm against the cheek of the 
press. But if the catch stand too high, so that it will not without 
a great spring (viz. when the bar is pulled hard from the further 
cheek) fly up; he then knocks upon the top of it, to sink it lower; 
and, when it is well fitted, screws it up again as before. If the 
catch stand too low, it will not hold the bar, which will come down 
when he is at work ; for if, as it often happens, he lets the bar fly 
back harder than ordinary, or if it slip out of his hand, it. will 
knock hard against the cheek, and spring back again. If the 
catch of the bar stand but a little too high, the violence of the 
bar’s flymg back to make it stick on the catch, will soon loosen 
the square of the bar in the eye of the spindle, and indeed subject. 
the whole press to an unstable condition. | 

10. {He considers whether the catch of the frisket stands eithen 
too forward or too backward. It may stand too forward, though, 
when it is leisurely turned up, it stays the frisket ; because, when 
the pressman is proceeding in his work, though he generally 
throws the frisket quick up, with an accustomed, and, as he 
intends, equal strength ; yet, if his guess at strength in throwing 
it up varies, and it comes,. though but a little, harder up, the catch 
will make the frisket return; and though, as it sometimes happens, 
a solid wall serves to do the office of a stay for the frisket, yet 
with a little too hard throwing it up, the frisket itself will so 
shake and tremble from end to end, that before it recovers rest, 
its own reverberatory motion will cause it to fall down apse 


* This, and similar passages, the reader will at once perceive to apply only 
to the two-pull presses. 

t This section applies wholly to the joiner’s press. 

{ This section applies to every press. 
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If the catch stand too backward, then, after he has given the 
frisket a touch to bring it down, it will be too long before it will 
follow, and retard the progress of the work, and not unfrequently 
cause the sheet to slip out of its proper place; he therefore places 
the catch so that the frisket may stand a little beyond a perpen- 
dicular backwards, that with a near-guessed strength in the 
tossing it up it may just stand, and not come back ; for then with 
asmall touch behind, it will again quickly come down upon the 
| tympan. 

11. He fits the gallows so that the tympan may stand as much 
towards an upright as he can; because it is the sooner let down 
upon the forme and lifted up again. But yet he will not place it 
so upright as to prevent the white sheets of paper from lying 
secure on the tympan ; and for reiteration sheets, their lying upon 
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the points secures them. 
_» 12. He considers the situation of the foot-step, and he places it 
a as may best suit with his own stature; for a tall man may allow 
the foot-step to stand further off and lower than a short one, be- 
cause his legs reach further under the carriage, and he can tread 
hard to add strength to his pull, when a short man must strain his 
legs to feel the foot-step, and consequently diminish the force of 


' his pull. 

_ 13. Few pressmen will set the range of the paper bank to stand 
at right angles with the plank of the carriage ; but they draw the 
further end of the paper bank so as that the near side may make 
| an angle of about seventy-five degrees, more or less, with the near 
‘side of the carriage. The reason is, if the near side of the paper 
bank stand at right angles with the near side of the carriage, he 
) must carry his hand further when he lays or casts the sheets, which 
‘would occasion delay : besides, his companion has a nearer access 
to it, to look over the heap, which he frequently ought to do, to see 
the colour of the work. 

| 14. The pressman brings his heap, and sets it on the horse, on 
(the near end of the paper bank, as near the tympan as he can, yet 
jnot ‘to touch it, and places an end of the heap towards him. He 
‘then takes the uppermost, or outside sheet, and lays it on the 
ibank; and taking three, or four, or five quires off his heap, he 
shakes them at each end, to loosen the sheets, that with pressing 
stick close together; and not finding them loose enough, he shakes 
at 2 


) 
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them long-ways and side-ways, to and fro, till he finds he has 
sufficiently loosened or hollowed the heap. Then with the nail of 
his right-hand thumb, he draws or slides forward the upper sheet, 


and two or three more commonly follow gradually with it, over the — 
hither edge of the heap, to prepare those sheets ready for laying — 


on the tympan. | 

§ 9. Rubbing out Ink.*—Before the pressman goes to work, he 
rubs out his ink. If it has lain long on the ink-block, since it was 
last rubbed out, the surface of it is generally dried and hardened 
into a film or skin, for which reason he carefully takes this film 


quite off, before he disturbs the body of the nk; for should any, | 


though ever so little of it, mingle with the ink, when the ball 


happens to take up the little particles of film, and delivers them 


again upon the face of the letter, they produce picks, print black, 
and deface the work ; and if they get between the face of two or 
more letters, or the hollows of them, they will obliterate all they 
cover; and if they be pulled upon, and the pressman not careful 
to overlook his work, they may run through the whole heap. 
Having carefully skinned off the film, he brings forward a small 
quantity of ink near the edge of the block, which he rubs well with 
the brayer. Care should be observed not to bray out much at 
a time, for if this be done it will be impossible to preserve ant 
degree of uniformity in taking ink. 


§ 10. Of Beating, or sieges —The application of the ink is so” 


important a part of a pressman’s business, that, if not properly done, 
every other operation becomes almost useless. A careful beater, or 
roller, will never be found to take much ink at one time ; but keep 


brayed out in the front of the ink block, or stage, a small quan= 


tity, that he may be certain of never receiving more than is neces- 
sary. The great art is, to preserve a uniformity of colour, which is 
easily performed by paying a proper attention to the taking of ink; 
this done regularly, and the form well gone over, the man = 
then be said to have done his duty. 


All pressmen do not beat alike; but the method generally fole ' 


lowed by good workmen is, the moment the tympans are lifted up; 
to lay the balls on the left-hand near corner of the forme, that he 
may the more readily carry them to the near right-hand corner, 


* These directions must be applied according to ‘circumstances of bie 
balls or rollers. 
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| while his companion is casting the sheet on the bank; if this 
| opportunity be lost, it occasions delay, and in all probability leaves 
that corner untouched by the ball, and makes what is technically 
termed a friar. 

In beating over the forme the elbows should be kept rather 
inward, and the ball-stock handle inclining outward, in order that 
the balls may be perfectly upright ; it will also enable him to go 
_ over the corner before-mentioned with greater ease and certainty. 
| This plan, if strictly followed, is unquestionably the most expedi- 
| tious, as well as the least liable to defects, if common attention be 
' observed by the beater. He begins, as already observed, at the 
| right-hand near corner, and goes up that side of the forme and 


| returns, and leaves off at the left-hand near corner, taking care to 


make the forme feel the force of the balls, by beating hard and 
close. In the operation of beating, the balls should be constantly 
turning round in the hands, as it keeps them in their proper shape, 
_ and thereby renders them more safe and pleasant to work with. 

! The balls should not go too far over the forme, for they are liable 
| to gather dust, and consequently throw picks on the forme, which 
| are not easily got rid of. These picks, and every other defect, it 
| is the business of the beater to look carefully after, and to endea- 
| your to mend and prevent. His companion can also, when taking 
‘off the sheets, give a slight glance over them; but the uniformity 
of the work will depend principally upon the beater. He will 
point out to the puller any defects in laying the sheets on the 
tympan, or if he neglects to pull down the work with the force it 
requires. : 

| . Having thus gone twice upwards and downwards with the balls, 
e beating close and strong, the forme may then be considered sufli- | 
ciently beaten; but if he beat the first sheet of a fresh forme, or 
after a forme has been lately washed and consequently damp, or 
| makes a proof, he goes three, four, or five times upwards and 
| downwards, for the letter will not take the ink without several 
beatings. 

The application of the rollers will be guided by similar prin- 
ciples. Having, either by turning the iron cylinder, working 
against the edge of the ink-trough, or by passing the brayer con- 

_yeying the ink along the elevated part of the ink-table, obtained a 
| line of ink, the workman transfers so much as he deems necessary 
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to the roller; and then, by repeatedly working it on the table, 
distributes the ink perfectly equal over the whole surface. At the 
moment the puller throws up the tympans, he moves the roller 
from off the table to the forme; and passing it from the near to 
the off side, and back again, replaces it on the table, and either 
repeats the operation of taking ink, or pays the necessary atten- 
tion, at intervals, to the work on the bank. oft 
§ 11. Of Pulling.—The puller lays on sheets, lays down the 
frisket and tympans, runs in and out the carriage, takes up the 
tympans and frisket, takes off the sheet, and lays it on the heap. 
All these operations are comprehended in the term pulling; and — 
as in pulling, so in beating or rolling; for though the companion — 
brays out the ink and distributes it, takes it from the cylinder, 
&c. and distributes it on the rollers, peruses the heap, &c. yet — 
these operations are included in the general terms of beating or 
rolling. f 
To take a sheet off the heap, the puller places his body almost 
straight before the near side of the tympan; but nimbly twists 
the upper part of his body a little backwards towards the heap, the - 
better to see that he takes but one sheet off, which he loosens from — 
the rest of the heap by drawing the back of the nail of his right 
thumb quickly over the bottom part of the heap (but in the reite-— 
ration, care should be observed to draw the thumb on the margin, ; 
or between the gutters, that the sheet may not smear or set off) _ 
and, receiving the near end of the sheet with his left-hand fingers ' 
and thumb, catches it with his right hand about two inches 
within the further edge of the sheet, near the upper corner, and — 
about the length of his thumb below the near edge of the sheet, 
and brings it swiftly to the tympan, and at the same time twists 
his body again before the tympan, only moving his right foot a 
little from its first station forwards under the coffin-plank, or the 
table; and as the sheet is coming to the tympan (suppose it to be 
white-paper) he nimbly disposes the fingers of his right hand under 
the further edge of the sheet near the upper corner; and having 
the sheet thus in both his hands, lays the further side and two. 
extreme corners of the sheet down even upon the further side and 
extreme further corners of the tympan sheet; but he is careful that 
the upper corner of the sheet be first laid even upon the upper 
corner of the tympan sheet, that he may the sooner disengage his _ 
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right hand. If, however, by a quick glance of his eye, he 
| perceives the sides of the sheet lie uneven on the tympan sheet, 
| with his left hand at the bottom corner of the sheet, he either 
draws it backwards, or pulls it forwards, as the sheet may lie 
| higher or lower on the near corners of the tympan sheet, while his 
| right hand, being disengaged, is removed to the back of the ear of 
the frisket, and with it gives it a light touch to bring it down upon 
the tympan, laying, at the same moment the tympan on the forme. 
He then, with his left hand, grasps the rounce, and with a 
moderate strength quickly gives its winch about one turn round ;* 
but to regulate his running-in, he first makes a mark, as before 
_ observed, on the further rail of the tympan, to which mark he runs 


_ the carriage in, till he brings the mark in a range with the fore 


edge of the platten ; and as it is running in, skips his hand to 
within an inch or two of the end of the bar, and then gently leans 


| his body back, that his arm, as he pulls the bar towards him, may 
| keep a straight posture; because in a pull it has then the greatest 


strength. He now puts his right foot upon the footstep, while his 


| left hand holds fast by the rounce; as well to rest on the footstep 


and rounce, as to enable him to make a stronger pull; which will 
prove longer or shorter according to the strength put to it. Then 
disengaging his right hand again from the handle of the bar, he 
slips it to the bow of the bar, before the handle rebounds quite 
| back to the cheek of the press; for should the bar by its forcible 
spring knock hard against the cheek of the press, it might not only 
shake some of its parts out of order, but subject the whole machine 
to injury ; besides, the further the bar flies back, the more he is 
retarded in recovering it again. But yet he must let the bar fly 
so far back, as that the platten may clear the tympan; lest, when 
he runs in for his second pull, the face of the platten rub upon 
the tympan, and force the sheet upon the face of the letter, which 
slurs or doubles the impression, and destroys the sheet. 


| Having made the first pull, and the rounce still in his left hand, 


he turns it round again, till the carriage runs in so far as that the 
second mark of the rail of the tympan comes in a range with the 
further edge of the platten, as before, and then pulls his second 
pull, as he did his first, and slips his right hand again off the 


 * The description of this complicated motion, applies wholly to the two-pull 
_ presses. 
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handle of the bar to the bow, guiding the bar expeditiously to its 
catch; and just as he has pulled his second pull, he gives a quick — 
and strong pressure upon the rounce, to turn it back, and run the 
carriage out again: ‘as soon as he has given this pressure, he dis- 
engages his left hand from the rounce, and claps the fingers of it 
towards the bottom of the tympan, ‘to assist the right hand in 
lifting it up, and also to be ready to catch the bottom of the sheet 
when the frisket rises, which he conveys quick and gently to the 
catch; and while it is going up, he slips the thumb of: his left 
hand under the near lower corner of the sheet, which, with the 
assistance of his two fore-fingers, he raises, and by so doing allows 
the right hand also to grasp it at the top, in the same manner, 
which lifts the sheet carefully and expeditiously off the points, and — 
nimbly twisting about his body towards the paper bank, carries 
the sheet over the heap of white-paper to the bank, and lays it 
down upon a waste sheet or wrapper, put there for that purpose ; 
but while it is coming over the white-paper heap, though he has 
the sheet between both his fore-fingers and thumbs, yet he holds it 
so loosely, that it may move between them as on two centres, as 
his body twists about from the side of the tympan towards the side 
of the paper bank. 

Thus, both the pressman’s hands at the same time are alternately 
engaged in different operations; for while his right hand is 
employed in one action, his left is busy about another; and these 
exercises are so suddenly varied, that’ they seem to slide into one 
another’s position, beginning when the former is but half per- 
formed. — 
*Having thus pulled a sheet, and laid it down, he turns his 
body towards the tympan again, and, as he is turning, gives the 
next sheet on the white-paper heap a touch with the back of the 
nail of his right thumb, as before, to draw it a little over the 
hither edge of the heap, and lays it on the tympans, &c. as he did 
the ‘first ; and so successively every sheet, till the whole heap of 
white-paper be worked off. : 

As he comes to a token sheet, he undoubles it, and smooths out 
the crease with the back of the nails of his right hand, that the 
face of the letter may print upon smooth paper. And being 


* The description now becomes general for all presses. 
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printed off, he folds it again, as before, for a token sheet when he 
| works the re-iteration. : 

: Having worked off the white-paper of twelves, he places his 
right hand under the heap, and his left hand supporting the end 
| near him, turns it over on the horse, with the printed side down. | 
wards: if octavo, he places his left hand under the heap, sup- 
) porting the outside near end with his right hand, and turns it 
) one end over the other ; all turning of the paper for re-iteration is 
regulated by this principle, and called by the pressmen twelves- 
{ ways, or octavo-ways. In performing this operation, he takes from 
| the heap so much at once as he can well govern, without 
| disordering the evenness of the sides of the paper, viz. a token or 
i more, and lays that upon the horse; then takes another lift, and 
\ 80 successively, till he has turned the whole. . 

| Having turned the heap, he proceeds to make register, which 
| he does by laying one of the sheets just printed on one side, upon 
) the tympan sheet, for a register sheet, and a waste sheet over that 
to keep it clean from any filth the face of the letter may have 
| imprinted upon it, and pulls these two sheets. Then he runs out 
) the carriage or table, lifts up the tympan, and takes off the two 
| sheets, laying the waste sheet by ; but turns the other side of the 
| register sheet, to try how the impression of the sides of all the 
| pages agrees, and lies upon the impression in the first-pulled side. 
| If he finds they agree perfectly well, register is made. But if the 
| impression of the last-pulled side of the register sheet stand not 
) even with the impression of the first-pulled side, either the whole 
| length of the sheet or part, he observes how much it stands 
uneven; then he loosens the quoin or quoins on the further side of 
| the coffin, and removes them backwards till they stand the proper 
| distance off the sides of their respective corners ; then knocks up 
| one or both the opposite quoins, till he has removed the chase, and 
| in consequence has forced the opened quoin or quoins close against 
| their corners. Or if the impression of the last-pulled side stand 
) within the impression of the first-pulled side, he observes how 
) much also, and loosening the hither quoin or quoins, and knocking 
| up the opposite as before, makes register for the sides of the sheet. 
| _ He next observes how the register of the head and foot agree 5 
and if he find they agree on both sides the short cross, he has good 
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register, supposing the compositor to have performed his office, | 
making all his pages of an equal length, &c. 

If the impression of the last-pulled sheet lie without the impre 
sion of the first-pulled sheet, towards the upper or lower end of t 
tympan, he opens the quoins at the respective end, and knocks 1 
the opposite till he has made register; to try which, he pu 
another clean register sheet as before, and if he find register agi 
on all sides of the forme, the task is performed; if not, he alters 
till it does. 

But it sometimes happens that the compositor a not rah t. 
white exactly equal between all the sides of the crosses; in th 
ease, altering the quoins will not make good register; the pressm; 
therefore observes which side has too much or too little white, an 
_ unlocking the forme, takes out or puts in such a number of sca 
boards as he thinks will make good register, which he tries | 
pulling a sheet, and if it be necessary, alters it again, till he h 
pulled a sheet with good register. 

Having made register, he proceeds to work it off; but he som 
what varies his posture in laying on the sheet; for, as befo 
when he worked white-paper, he caught the sheet by the up 
further corner with his right hand, he now, having taken up t 
sheet, catches it as near the further side of the further point hc 
as he can, with the ball.of his nght-hand thumb above the she 
and the ball of his fore finger under the sheet, the readier to lay t 
point hole over its respective point; which having done, he sli 
his body a little backwards, and both his hands with it, his rig 
hand towards the near point hole, with the back of the nails of k 
fingers to draw or stroke it over the point; and the fingers of | 
left hand, as they come from the further corner, nimbly slippir 
along the bottom edge of the sheet, till they come to the hith 
corner; and then with his fore-finger and thumb lays hold of it, 
order to guide the: point hole on that point also; then pulls th 
sheet, as before, as he did the white-paper, and so successively : 
the rest of the reiteration. The token sheets, as he meets wi 
them, he does not fold down again, as he did the white-paper. 

§ 12. Lhe Lie-Trough.—The forme being worked off, 
becomes the pressman’s duty to wash it clean and free from eve 
particle of ink, not only for the cleanly working and well standir 
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of the letter in the subsequent composing, but to save his own time 
in making ready when the same letter gets to press again; for ifa 
pressman is at all remiss in this duty, either after working his 
formes, or pulling proofs, he will be at last obliged to do it, and 
wait the drying of the forme, before he can go on with his work in - 
a fit and proper manner. Many an hour is lost from a pressman 
not bestowing a minute or two in thoroughly cleansing and rinsing 
his forme, 

For this purpose, every printing office is provided with a lie- 
trough, suspended on a cross frame, and swinging by iron ears 
fixed something out of the precise centre, so as the gravity of the 
trough will cause it to fallin a slanting position. 
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This trough is lined with lead ; the top front edge being guarded 
from the pitching of the formes by a plate of iron ; and a moveable 
board is placed at the bottom upon which to rest the forme. The 
forme having been placed in a slanting position, on the further side 
of the bottom board, so as to cause the trough to swing over to the 
opposite side from which he stands, he takes hold of the rim of the 
chase by the key, or instrument for that purpose, and laying it 
gently down, sluices, by means of swinging the trough on its 
pivots, the lie (of which a sufficient quantity is always kept in the 
trough) two or three times to and fro, then taking the lie-brush, 
he well applies it to the whole forme, type, furniture and chase ; 
and raising it to drain, he lifts the forme out of the trough ito the 
sink, and then with clean water, rinses off the lie, and leaves the 
forme, in the appropriated place, to drain. With the completion 
of this process the pressman’s responsibility for his forme ceases. 

The lie is made of the strongest American pearl-ash. A large 
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earthen jar is usually chosen for the purpose. The proportion is’ 
one pound of ash to a gallon of soft water ; it should be stirred with 
a large stick till dissolved; the larger quantities in which it is 
made, and the longer it stands, the stronger it becomes. The jar 
should have a cover fixed on the head, with lock and key. 

The lie-brush is made very large: the hairs close, fine, and long, 
in order not to injure the type, while sufficient force is applied to 
search every interstice of the letter, down to the spaces and 
quadrats, where the ink can have insinuated itself. - 

§ 13. Of Wetting Paper—Paper is wetted in a trough full 
of clean water. The pressman places the dry heap on his left 
hand, and a paper-board with its breadth before him, laying first 
a wrapper or a waste sheet of paper on the paper-board, that it 
may not soil the first sheet of the heap. Then he takes up the first 
token, and lays it with the backs of the quires towards his right 
hand, that he may the more readily catch at the back of each quire 
with that hand; he lays that token across the rest of the heap, 
that he may the more easily know when he comes to the end 
of it. 

He takes a quire, by the centre of the back, in his right hand, 
and the edge of it in his left, and lays it down upon the waste 
sheet, opens it, and lays on it a few sheets. 

Having laid down his dry laying, he takes the remainder of the 
quire off the dry heap, with the back of it in his right hand, and 
the edge of it in his left, as before, and closing his hands a little, 
that the quire may bend rather downwards between his hands, he 
dips the back of the quire into the left-hand side of the trough; 
and discharging his left hand of the quire, draws it through the 
water with his right; but as the quire comes out, he quickly 
catches the edge of it again in his left hand, and brings it to the 
heap; and by lifting up his left hand, bears the under side of the 
quire off the dry paper, laid down before, lest the dry sheet should 
stick to the wet before he has placed the quire in an even position, 
and so perhaps wrinkle a sheet or two, or else put a dry sheet or 
two out of their even position. But this drawing the quire through 
the water, he performs either quick or slow ; if the paper be weak. 
and spongy, he performs it quickly; if strong and stubborn, 
slowly. To place this quire in an even position, he lays the back 
of it exactly upon the open crease of the former, and then lets the 
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igide of the quire in his left 7 
Bohs ing his right hand ee matale res aoe ae 
with thé assistance of fis left ne pier &: bist is : ace 
| o : , still in its first position, 
‘opens or divides either a third or half of the whole quire according 
to the quality of the paper; then spreading the fingers of his right 
hand as much as he can through the length of the quire, turns 
over his opened division of it upon his right-hand side of the heap. 
Drawing, and plate papers, being occasionally used by the 
Jetter-press printer, it is proper to point out that a different pfoness 
“must be used in the wetting. These papers are usually sent in 
from the stationers quite flat; that is, not folded into quires or 
half quires, but divided into quires by little slips of paper. The 
best method of wetting these papers is to use a brush, such as is 
called a banister brush; and instead of dipping the paper into the 
trough, lay it down by the side, and dipping the brush into the 
trough, give it a gentle shake to take off the superfluous water : 
_ then, by a quick motion, carry it to the heap, taking the middle 
"first, and passing it over the whole surface to give an equal 
degree of moisture to all parts: and continue to follow up the 
process upon the. same principles as in wetting paper after the 
ordinary mode, as before described. The drawing-paper being 
very hard-sized in the making, will require the brush, and much 
water, three, four, or five times a quire; while plate-paper will 
take as little water as it is possible to give it, so as to cover it all 
over ; and twice a quire will often be too much. This same mode 
must also be adopted in wetting paper of extraordinary large 
_ dimensions. | 
Having wet his first token, he doubles down a corner of the 
upper sheet of it on his right hand, so that the further corner may 
lie a little towards the left hand of the crease in the middle of the 
heap, and that the other corner may hang out on the near side of 


| the heap, about an inch and a half; this sheet is called the token 


sheet, as being a mark for the pressman, when he is at work, to 


| _ know how many tokens of that heap are worked off. 


‘Having wet the whole heap, he lays a wrapper or waste ‘sheet of 
_ paper upon it, that the paper-board may not soil the last sheet of 
the heap ; then, three or four times, takes up as much water as he 
can in the hollow of his hand, and throws it over the waste sheet, 
that it may moisten and soak downwards into the unwet part of 
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the last division of the quire; after which he places the label 
which the warehouse-man must always furnish for each bundle, 
and upon which is written, in legible characters, the title of the 
work, the number to be printed, and the date of wetting, in the 
heap, one half hanging out, so as to be easily read. | 

The paper being thus wetted, he takes up the whole heap upon 
the paper-board, and sets it by in a part of the room, appropriated 
for that purpose, and lays another board upon it; and upon the 
middle of the board sets about half a hundred weight, and lets it 
stand by to press, commonly till next morning; for pressmen 
generally wet. their paper after they have left work at night. All 
wetted paper would be better if it were separated and turned 
in the course of the following morning, and pressed again for 
seven or eight hours. | 

But the wetting of paper must, in all cases, depend entirely. 
‘upon its fabric : and since the printer has seldom, when employed 
by a bookseller, the choice of the paper, it will require all his skill 
and patience to adopt his labours to the material upon which he is 
to work, The paper for fine work must increase in firmness of | 
texture, as the ink is increased in fineness and tenacity. To 
attempt domg fine work upon common paper is but throwing 
away time and expense. A paper to take the best ink must be 
made entirely of linen rag, and not bleached by any chemical or 
artificial means. The fine Kentish hand-made paper, fabricated a _ 
sufficient time to get properly hardened, and well and equally © 
saturated with size so as not to imbibe more water in one part of — 
the dip than in another, nor resisting the water like a duck’s back, | 
is what I have found most suitable for fine printing. The paper — 
having been wetted with the greatest care as to equality of water, 
should be pressed for twelve hours; and then carefully turned by 
each two or three sheets so as no lift be relaid in the same posi- 
tion with respect to the adjoining lift ; at the same time every fold 
and wrinkle must be carefully rubbed out by the action of the — 
hand, so that nothing but a flat and even surface shall remain: — 
the heap should then be pressed for another twelve hours in a 
Screw press ; and it will be in good order for working. 3 

A truly scientific method of wetting paper has. been practised 
by Mr. John Oldham, the director of the printing department of 
the Bank of Ireland. The difference in quality of the material on 
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which a book-printer has to work, leads me to doubt the practica- 
} bility of applying such a mode to general purposes ; yet, as it may 
| pethaps afford some useful hint to a philosophic printer, I shall 
give the best account I have been able to collect of his apparatus 
» and process. 
‘The apparatus consists of a large cast-iron box, the lid of 
which is made to shut with an air-tight joint.’ A reservoir of 
water beneath the box, has communication with it by a perpen- 
| dicular pipe which can be intercepted at pleasure by means of a 
: stop-cock. The paper to be wetted is evenly piled in rail-work 
) wooden boxes, which are placed so that the paper shall stand 
) upon its edge in the cast-iron vessel, from which the air is drawn 
(| by means of an air-pump: and the stop-cock being then opened, 
; the atmospheric pressure upon the surface of the reservoir of 
) water causes a portion of it to rise through the pipe into the box 
) exhausted of air, and to instantly infuse itself minutely and equally 
| into the paper. The air is now admitted by opening a valve, and 
| its pressure forces the water into the paper, which is then taken 
out of the vessel, lying as even in the rail-work, one sheet upon 
) another as it was first placed when dry. The superfluous moisture 
| Is next to be expressed by means either of a vertical screw and 
lever, or revolving cylinders properly adjusted (with great weights 
| and levers to maintain the pressure), so as to admit any quantity of 
) paper, little or much, between them. Thus, in a few minutes, by 
| this process, as much paper can be wetted and made ready for 
| working as the iron vessel will contain. 
| This method of damping appears to me likely to answer every 
| purpose for peculiarly fine, hard-sized, unfolded paper: but I 
| should never venture any expense or trouble in the experiment for 
| the sad stuff we are obliged to manage and use as paper. “ Once 
a quire, and quick through the troug .” is often the word of 
» command to wetters of the tender-made article, as it is put 
| into their hands. I should expect, if a vessel were charged with 
| reams of this sort of paper, to find it decomposed, and the pulp 
q floating in a liquid made milk-white by the gypsum and bleach. 
| I must be allowed, before closing this article, to pay a tribute of 
respect to the talent manifested by this brother printer in the great 
cause of humanity, by the perfection to which he has brought the 
| mode of forming and printing a Bank-note, which he has rendered 
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so difficult of imitation that no instance of the entire forgery of 
their bills* has occurred since he has had the direction of this 
department of the Bank of Ireland. In the investigation by the 
Society of Arts, set on foot for the purpose of ascertaining the 
best mode of preventing forgeries of Bank of England notes, the 
specimen of the Bank of Ireland was held prominently forward as 
a sample, and a circumstance calculated to reflect most severely, 
by contrast, upon the conduct of the directors of one of these two 
ereat national establishments.+ 

§ 14. Making of Pelt, or Skin Balls.—The skins of sheep, 0 or 
pelts, in the state immediately after the hair has been taken off by — 
the lime process, are used for this purpose, and such are chosen as 
have a strong grain, and the grease well worked out of them. They 
are purchased either wet or dry; if dry, they are put to soak in 
chamber-lie. One skin generally makes two proper-sized balls. 
When the skin has soaked sufficiently, which will require about 
fourteen or fifteen hours, it is taken out of the lie, and curried; that 
is, by putting the skin round the currying iron, or any upright 
post, taking hold of each end of it, and drawing it with as much 
force as possible, backwards and forwards, against the post, which 
discharges a good deal of the water and lime, and renders it more 
pliable; the skin is then cut exactly in half and trodden on, until 
not the smallest drop of water is discoverable, or until it sticks to 
the foot in treading. The skin is then laid on a wetting board, or 
a vacant press stone, and stretched, by rubbing the ball-stock on 
it, as much as possible. The pressman then places a lining 
(which is a worn-out skin, and which has been previously soaked, 
but not trodden) on the skin, with some refuse ink to make them 
adhere, and nails them with one nail to the ball-stock ; he then 
proceeds to lay the different cardings of the wool one upon the 
other, crossways, till he has sufficient for the ball; he then takes 
it up by the bottom corners, and grasps it into a circular form, 
with which he fills the ball-stock, then brings the skin opposite 
the part already nailed, and makes that also fast with another 


* In 1821, two criminals were executed at Monaghan, for altering the sum 
of an Irish Bank-note, but which is now rendered, perhaps, impossible by the 
use of thinner paper, which the apparatus for wetting, here described, enables 
Mr. Oldham to use. 

t+ See Trans. Soc. Arts, vol. xxxviii, 1819. 
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). nail. He then puts two nails immediately opposite each other 
| between the fastenings already made, and proceeds to put the skin 
| in plaits, about an inch wide; through each plait a nail is driven ; 

_ the superfluous skin should han be cut off, within half an inch of 
| the nails. Balls are well knocked up, when the wool is so placed 
| as to form a full even face, that every part of the skin may bear 
‘upon the letter ; not rising in hillocks,. or falling into. dales ; not 
having too much wool in them, for that will render them soon hard 
; -and uneasy for the pressman to work with ; or too little, for that 
+ .will make the skin, as the wool settles with working, soon. flap, 
} and wrap over.into wrinkles, so that he' cannot so well distribute 
| the ink on his balls. 

|. Having knocked up the balls, he dips them into the lie, and 
) mmediately scrapes them with the ball knife, in order to make 
| them perfectly clean; he then procures a clean sheet of stout 
) .paper, and puts it on hae ball, and continues rubbing and patting it 
| till the ball is perfectly dry, which is considered to be in that state 
-when it will readily take the ink on every part of it. . Having thus 
‘dried the balls, he proceeds to take ink ; and if he finds that 
| scarcely any of the skin is black, he is sure it is not sufficiently 
| dry; he then returns again to drying it with paper, or burns a 
| piece of waste paper, and waves his ball to and fro over the flame 
| of it, but so quick and cautiously that he neither scorches: the 
| leather nor dries it too much; in winter, when a fire is at hand, 
: she ‘dries it gently by the fire. If the balls are greasy, they should 
| be frequently rubbed up with the pelt blankets; and well scraped ; 
; and dried, as before, with paper. 

| . The invention of a composition for coating the face of canvas 
| Sols and wood cylinders, has superseded the necessity of the 
| filthy, troublesome, uncertain process of forming and keeping in 
| order the balls above described. A full description of the composi- 
| ‘tion balls and rollers, will be given in a subsequent chapter. 


* uff . 


Printing Red, or other Colours, together with Black. 


EFirst, by Underlaying : When red and black are to be printed on 


: the same sheet, the forme is made ready in the usual way, and a line 
( 


t traced all round the outside of the chace to shew the situation in 


| which the formemust be replaced after it has been taken off the press, 
| 2.U 
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The pressman then pulls a sheet in order to get those words or 
lines marked, which are to be worked red; while this is doing, he 
washes the forme thoroughly, as the least dirt remaining on it will 
destroy the beauty of that colour. The forme is then laid, with 
its face downwards, ona letter-board covered with a press 
blanket. Those words marked to be red are then forced down 
(which the soft and spongy nature of the blanket readily admits 
of), and nonpareil reglets nicely fitted into the vacancies, which 
raise the red lines and words all of an equal distance from the 
other matter. A sheet of paper is then pasted on the forme, 
which keeps the underlays in their proper places. The forme is 
again laid on the press, observing the utmost care in placing it, 
agreeable to the marks before made on the stone. It must then 
be made perfectly fast to the corner irons, as it is highly important 
that it remain firm and immoveable during its stay on the press. 
The frisket (which is covered with parchment), is then put on, 
the forme beat over with red ink, and an impression made on the 
frisket. The words so impressed are then cut out with a sharp- 
pointed penknife, with so much nicety as not to admit the smallest 
soil on the paper from the other matter. 

The red being finished, and the forme washed, the comipositil 
unlocks it (which is best done on the imposing stone, as the press- 
‘man can easily replace it, by the marks made on the press), and 
draws out. the red words, filling up the space with quadrats, 
When this is done, the pressman cuts out the frisket for the black. ; 

An extra pair of points are used to prevent the black from 
falling on the red, which is termed riding. f 

When a very extensive number is to be printed, as in Moore, 
Goldsmith, the County, and other almanacks, two formes a 
generally used, one for the red, and another for the black; the 
greatest care being taken by the compositor to have quadrat lines 
corresponding with every line in the black, and lead of — 
thickness to cut for every rule. 

There is another method of placing the underlays, ahi is 
adopted for broadsides, &c. with large letter, and with perhaps 
only two or three lines of ved in them. The red lines are taken 
out on the press stone, and the underlays put in with a bodkim, 
upon which these lines are placed, and the frmsket cut out as 
before mentioned. atite usncooi aae 
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_ | have lately adopted this plan, varied ina trifling degree, with 
much success in smaller type. Having drawn out thé lines or 
words, I place in the vacancy m-quadrats laid down length-ways, 
eutting them, if necessary, to proper lengths ; and filling up with 
quadrats. The black having been worked, then, by means of the 
bodkin, draw out the quadrats, and place in the words to rest on 
the horizontal laid m-quadrats : then lock up and work the red. 
~ But the most effectual mode of printing in red and black from 
the same forme, has lately been invented by my father for print- 
ing the returns made to the House of Commons of Charitable 
Donations. For this purpose he has a type cast; which, from its 
| application, he has named rubric, the peculiarity of which is, its 
| being cast with a longer shank, or body, so as to stand higher to 
) paper by the square of its own body, than other type. The work 
| being composed in the usual manner of common type, and the 
| proofs having been read and sent out, such parts are marked by. 
| underscoring with red, as are to be worked red; when ready for 
| press, such parts are taken out, and their places filled with 
| quadrats. Then the parts so taken out are reset in rubric; and 
| when the black has been worked, the quadrats are withdrawn, the 
| rubric type inserted, and then worked in red. 
| x Pelt-balls having been once used for black, cannot be employed 
) for any other colour; and as printing with red, &c. is but rarely 
performed, the balls for that purpose may be made of old parch- 
| ment, well soaked, which may be done in a few minutes. These 
| Dalls are made without stocks, and of a small size. For almanacks, 
| broadsides, &c. where a large number is printed, balls are made 
inthe usual way, or composition balls or rollers provided. 

Be ivy 
’ Mixing and Grinding Colours with Varnish. 
| i “Varnish is the common menstruum for all colours used in print- 
mg. Vermillion, with a small portion of lake, produces a beautiful 
} red, which should be well ground with a muller on a marble slab, 
| till it be perfectly smooth. If it be in the smallest degree gritty, 
| it clogs the forme, and consequently produces a thick and im- 
: perfect impression ; no pains should therefore be spared to render 
| it perfectly smooth; it may then be made to work as clear and 
free from picks as black. A cheaper red, but not so brilliant, may 
) be prepared. with orange mineral, rose pink, and red lead. - 
aU 2 
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The Prussian’ blue makes also an ‘excellent coldur, but will 
require a good deal of time and. labour to: render it “perfectly — 
smooth. It is also ground with the best varnish, but .made | 


considerably thicker: by allowing a greater portion of colour with 
the same quantity of varnish, than the red; it will then work 
clear and free from picks. As this colour ig rather rapidly, the | 
balls will require to be frequently scraped. 
Other colours may be made, viz. lake and russet, which radial 
a deep red; verditure and indigo, for blues; orpiment, pink, 
yellow ochre, for yellows ; verdigris and green verditure, for 
green, &c. All these colours should be ground with soft varnish, 
being in themselves dryers, or they will so choke up the forme, as 
to require it to be frequently washed, .as well as dry and harden 
the balls, and soon render them useless. 
_ The best colours for printing are those of the lightest body and 
brightest colour. 


It will sometimes be necessary to use boiling lie, for. washing | 
the formes printed with these coloured inks. . 


Rules and Remedies for Pressmen.—Of Proofs. 


It is the business of the pressman to pull proofs whenever they 
are wanted ; but a very heavy, and, in my opinion, unjust tax itis | 
upon him. In most offices of any extent, a spare press is generally ’ 
placed in some part of the composing room, and called, the proof- | 
press. The slovenly manner in which proofs are too often pulled, | 
cannot be sufficiently reprobated. It is the duty of the corrector | 
to notice whatever appears faulty or defective in the type; conse- | 
quently, upon dirty, or almost illegible proofs, the marks will be 
numerous, and the trouble and loss of time to the compositor 
ereat and vexatious, and of serious consequence to the master; 
for a compositor, having gathered among the corrections the 
letter so marked, will find it much less trouble, when he has | 
drawn out the supposed faulty letter, to.give it the coup de grace 
on the side of the stone or chace, lest it should again be the cause. 
of similar trouble, consign it at once to the old shoe, and replace it | 
by the one ready in his hand, than to ascertain, by a nice and 
critical examination, whether it is, 6r.is not, defective, and then to | 
return the gathered letter into his case. This is not the: greatest | 
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evil; the most attentive and careful reader will not, in such proofs, 
be able to discover real faults ; and therefore, no proof should be, 


| received by the reader that has not been pulled perfectly clean 


-and legible; the pressman would then be obliged to take some 
pains in this respect. 


After a proof has been made, the forme should be well rubbed 
over with clean lie, for this purpose a pan of lie and a brush is 
kept under or near each proof press. 


Of the Work. 


About every three sheets a small quantity of ink should be 
taken,* and during the intervals in which the beater or, roller 
is not employed in braying out or taking ink, he should be over- 
looking the heap in order to detect any want of uniformity in the 
colour; to observe if any letters, quadrats, or furniture rise; that 


no letters are drawn out, or battered; that the register be good, 


and the work free from picks: during this examination, the balls 
must be distributed as much as possible. 
When, through carelessness, too much ink has been taken, it 


should be removed by laying a piece of clean waste paper on one 
_ of the balls, or on the roller, and distributing till the ink is reduced 
_ to the proper quantity. 


If letters, quadrats, or furniture, rise up and black the paper, — 


put them down with the bodkin, and lock the quarter up tighter. 


If any letters are battered, the quarter they are in must be 


: unlocked, and perfect ones put in by the compositor. 


When bearers become too thin by long working, they should be 


+ replaced by thicker ones. 


When the forme gets out of register, which will often happen 


_by the starting of the quoins which secure the chase, it must be 


: _ immediately put in again, as there can scarcely be a greater defect 
| ima book than a want of uniformity in this particular. 


If picks, which are produced by bits of paper, skin, or film of 


* This will be subject to considerable variation from the nature of the 


— individual work, and quality of the ink ; a forme of large type will require the 
_ taking of ink every sheet ; some book-work, of heavy composition, every two 
’ sheets; light formes, three or four sheets ; and again, very fine work, every 
| sheet, in order to keep the colour perfectly alike of every sheet. 
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ink and grease, or other filth, get into the forme, they are removed 
with the point of a pin or needle; but if the forme is much clogged — 
with them, it should be well brushed over with clean lie, or taken 
off and washed in the lie trough: in the first case, before the 
pressman goes on again, it should be made perfectly dry by pull- 
ing a waste sheet or two, in order. to suck up the water deposited 
in the cavities of the letter, in the latter it must stand some time 
to drain and dry before he again lays it on the press. 

The puller should habituate himself to glance his eye over every 
sheet as he takes it off the tympan;.this may be done without 
retarding his progress : by following this plan, he will be enabled i 
to detect imperfections which may escape his companion. 

In order to ensure uniformity in receiving ink from the block, 
care should be taken, when balls are used, to bray out at the 
edge of the block small quantities at a time. While this is doing, 
the balls must rest on the ball rack, with the right hand on as 
upper ball-stock handle. | 

Torn or stained sheets, met with in the course of work, are 
thrown out and placed under the bank ; but the pressman should 
be particularly careful to have them supplied by others from the 
warehouseman. Creases and wrinkles will frequently happen in 
the sheets, through careless wetting of the paper; these should be 
carefully removed, by smoothing them out with the back of the 
nails of the right hand. 

In twelves, and other works at two-pull presses, where the 
platten pinches twice upon the centre pages, mackling or doubling 
the impression frequently happens; the following, among many 
others, are the causes of, and remedies for this evil. 

It happens when the face of the platten and the inner tympan 
are both dirty, which occasions them to wsiies Song ba should lve | 
be kept perfectly clean. 

Slack or rickety tympans will also cause doubling ; and" leaning . 
the body against the carriage in reaching the bar, in presses with- 
out guide cramps, or where the cramps do not act with truth. 

*The nut being loose in the head will also occasion this defect ; 
the short bolts should be screwed up as tight as possible. 

*If the platten be slack, or otherwise improperly tied up, this 
defect will always happen; also doubling will happen from the 


* These paragraphs apply wholly to the joiners’ presses. 
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following causes, which must be remedied by the joiner and 
smith: viz. 
| > *When the tenons of the head are so narrow as not to fill the 
mortises in the cheeks. | 
,  *The nut and garter so worn as not to admit the spindle to 
| work close-in them. 
| . *The hose not working easy and steady in the shelves. 
| . *The wheel on the spit not well justified, and its having too 
| much play in the ear, which causes an unpleasant check. 
\ The paper being rather too dry will also sometimes cause the 
impression to mackle. | 

Slurring and mackling will frequently happen when the tympans 
| are carelessly and suddenly put on the forme: they should always 
| be laid down easy, and the slur screw made proper use of. 
- Leaning against the carriage, as before mentioned, will also 


| cause a slur. 


If the platten rub against the rail of the tympan, it will inevit- 
ably cause a slur and mackle. This can easily be remedied by 
moving the tympan joints so as to clear the platten. : 
|» The ear of the frisket being so long as to cause it to rub against 
| the cheek, always produces a slur: remedy—make it shorter. 
| Loose tympans will at all times slur the work ; great care must 
therefore be observed in drawing them perfectly tight. 

Independently of the above causes, slurring and mackling will 

sometimes happen from causes which bafile all art and patience to 
| detect. It will be better in this case to tie as many cords as pos- 
| sible across the frisket, which will keep the sheet close to the 
tympan. 

In the Stanhope presses it generally arises from the screw in the 
back plate becoming loose—the remedy is simple—screw it up 
again. 

Before the pressman leaves his work, he covers his heap. He 
first turns down a sheet like a token sheet, where he leaves off, 
then puts. a quantity of the worked off sheets on it, taking care to 
have the printed side upwards, that his companion, if he have any, 
| oncoming to work first in the morning, may not be deceived in 
| ‘taking it for the reiteration. Laying the blanket on. the heap, 
| after leaving off work, is a bad custom. Ifthe paper be rather 
| dry, it will be better to put wet wrappers on it. The blankets 
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should always be kept as dry as possible, that they may not make 
the inner tympan damp and slack. 

The pressman’s next care should be to look after his balls. They | 
should be well rubbed with a blanket soaked with lie, if they are” 
inclined to be hard, that they may be in proper order for the next 
day’s work. They must be left well covered up with the blankets; ” 
but if they are already sufficiently ‘soft, they will not require 
rubbing, and what is termed a dry blanket will answer the pur- — 
pose, viz. one from which the water does not run. When the’ 
balls have been over-soaked, they should be left on the rack all~ 
night, with merely a piece of paper round them, as they will not 

bear the process of what is termed capping. 

The pressman next observes whether his forme be clean; if so; 
he puts a sheet of waste paper between the tympan and frisket, — 
and lays them down on the forme: if it be dirty, it must be rubbed — 
over with clean lie. On his return to work in the morning, he 
takes care to wet the tympan, but not for very light work. If 
there should happen to be any pages in the forme particularly ~ i 
open, those parts of the tympan where they fall must not be wetted: _ 

As the mode of reckoning press work by “ tokens” and ‘ 
“hours,” is sometimes difficult to those who have not daily 
_ practice, I shall give a table, which perhaps may save trouble. 4 
250 is a token ; each token, in ordinary work, is reckoned an hour, i 
and it is equally correct to say, technically, that a forme is so i 
many token, or so many hours: thus, 2,000 is 4 token, or 4 hours 2 
one side—8 hours, or 8 token perfect, and the price for this igs so 
many token for each man; so that 1,000 in price, is 16 times the x 
sum at which the work is s paid per hour. 
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CHAPTER IV.° 


| Of Fine Printing —Baskerville—Ritchie— Bulmer—Bensley—M‘Creery— 

_ Bad Effects on other Work—Small Type—Various Notions of Fine 

4 Printing—Wood-cut Working—Obstacles to F ine-work—Mutation of 
| : Taste in the Form of Types—Monstrosities of 1824—Requisite Materials 
for Fine Printing. oy | i 


_ IT must be gratifying to those immediately interested in the 
_ advancement of the liberal arts, and the professions connected with 


regard, to witness the present state of British typography. 
; Baskerville, many years ago, gave the first impulse to improve- 
ment; and it has since continued to increase through almost every 
_ part of the kingdom. As it was found very difficult to obviate 
some of the impediments which retarded our early improvement, 
the printers of the continent, who, from being less subject to the 
a versatilities of climate, and from other circumstances, already 
‘4 mentioned in a former chapter, had a clearer path ‘before them, 
took the lead for a considerable time in beauty of workmanship. 
Hence the works of several foreign printers have acquired them a 
distinguished celebrity throughout the learned nations at a much 
- earlier period of the art, (see p. 301): but there is a satisfaction 
in reflecting that names are now to be met with among our own 
"countrymen, as eminently celebrated in this admirable art as those 
_ of any who have been before them. By those’ only who have 
4 attempted to carry the art to perfection can the attendant diffi- 
Be culties be truly conceived : and, after the toil of years in the 
: _ pursuit, how few the instances where fame has been the reward, 
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how still more limited those where opulence has been the harvest 
of the toil. 

Baskerville succeeded in producing a type of superior elegance, ie 
and an ink which gave peculiar lustre to impressions from his _ 
type. The novel and unusual excellence which his works pre- 
sented gave a stimulus to the exertions, and drew forth the emula- 
tion, of many of our countrymen. The first who started in this 
novel course was Mr. Millar Ritchie, a native of Scotland. About 
1785 he carried on business in Albion Buildings, Bartholomew . 
Close. An edition of the classics, in royal octavo, consisting of the 
works of Sallust, Pliny, Tacitus, Q: Curtius, Cesar, and Livy, was 
the work upon which this leading attempt at superior printing was 
made, -at the expense of the Rev. Mr. Homer, senior fellow of | 
Magdalene College; Cambridge, who subsequently disposed of the — 
whole impression (excepting those reserved for presents) to the — 
bookseller, Mr. Thomas Payne. This work was also the means of — 
first introducing Mr. Whatman’s yellow wove royal paper. The 
next work was a quarto bible, in two volumes, upon the same paper, 
and two unique copies upon India paper, printed on one side 
only. A curious circumstance attended the printing of this 
bible: when it was far advanced toward.a conclusion, the two 
Universities, and the king’s printer, obtained an injunction to 
prevent its progress : just at this period some person was printing 
a bible at Dublin, under the title of “ Jackson’s Family Bible,” 
(without notes). Jackson, who was the university printer at 
Oxford, brought an action against the Irish printer. It was 
solemnly argued, and the Irish court determined that a restriction — 
upon printing authentic copies of the Scriptures was not good, 
and the bible was: proceeded with. Upon this Mr. Ritchie also — 
took the liberty to proceed with his bible, and no more was heard 
of this injunction. : ; 

Another work executed by Ritchie, with uncommon endo 
and expense, was “Memoirs of the Count de Grammont,” 
small page, upon quarto, 1500 copies small paper, 500 on Wha 
man’s wove royal, one copy on vellum, and three copies having 
- this diminutive quarto page worked in the centre of a whole sheet 
of the royal paper. 

On his first diverging from the beaten track, Mr. Ritchie | 
encountered considerable difficulties. The paper-maker, Mr. 
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Whatman, and the ink-maker, Mr. Blackwell, contributed; most 

cessfully, all their skill to his laudable design, but the want of 
meymen to enter into the spirit of the undertaking with ' that 

raordinary exertion of care and ingenuity which it indis- 

sably required, was a difficulty the most discouraging, which 

had long to contend with, and never wholly conquered ; men he 
ould get who by bodily strength would pull down the press, and 
ive the impression, but the giving the colour required a skill and 
atience so far exceeding what pressmen had any idea of in this 
jountry, that Mr. Ritchie found himself obliged to manage the 
alls and beat every sheet of those works with his own hands. 
He had men to pull, but every other part was effected by his own 
ersonal labour. — 

pl have a copy of his bible now lying fata me, and sin venture 
o affirm, that in every requisite constituting good printing,—in 
ichness and equality of colour throughout every page,—in that 
contrast of tints upon which the eye can dwell without fatigue, by 
he colour of both ink and: paper, —it has not been surpassed by 
i. work that has followed: It. bears the date of m.pcc.xc.v. 

for John Parsons, Paternoster-row. 
- What this liying father of English fine printing may have been 
n personal appearance in those days, I have no means of showing ; 
but what he is at the present day, when called from my ware- 
house, and from handling the sheets of = very Sie to sit for 
his portrait, may be here seen. 

~ It will hence be evident that Mr. Ritchie, notwithatandlinig all his 
“perseverance and skill 1 in fine printing, had not the artof getting 
dependence by his labours: he failed in business, and was ‘suc- 
ed in his efforts by Mr. ‘Bulmer: Mr. Bensleyand’ Mr. 
reery followed, and from the presses of those gentlemen have 
ed some of the finest specimens of typography which this or 
y other country has produced.* Emulation is a powerful prin- 
ciple i in our nature, and the success which has attended their 
eX ertions, contributed in a great degree to give a new tone and. 
acter to the profession. The first efforts at fine printing 
led to any thing but a general improvement in press-work. 


a 
i} 


ys . It will not be thought foreign to the subject to observe here, that about 
period Mr. Bell, in publishing his British Theatre, first set the fashion, 
h soon became general, of discarding the long f. 
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Every thing that was not paid for as “ fine work” was “ common 
work ;” and by the pressmen, who, at the time alluded to: were 
more masters of the trade than their employers, it was treated 
accordingly, perhaps for the sake of making the contrast the 
greater. Subsequent events, arising from the conduct of the 
workmen, together with the general introduction of the Stanhope 
and other improved presses, as well as machinery, having placed 
the choice of their workmen once more in the power of the masters, 
the general style of printing has become much improved: | 

Printing in very small type, below Brevier, has been pursued to. 
a great degree of excellence but by very few: printers.. Mr, 
Rickaby,* the predecessor of the author of this work, was among 
the first who turned his attention to the beautifully minute. An. 
annual work, of the pocket-book class, called ‘ Peacock’s Polite 
Repository,” anda pocket dictionary, called “ Peacock’s John= 
son,” were among the best efforts of his ingenuity. Mr. Charles 
Whittingham, in small editions of the ‘“ Common Prayer,” was 
eminently successful; but the “‘ Diamond Bible” and “ Prayer 
Book,” by Mr. Corrall, in the beauty of eye-straining minuteness, 
surpassed all others, and took the lead of future efforts. 

The great improvements in type-foundmg have proved an addi- 
tional spur to-the printer; and fine printing has of late been 
attempted by so many professors of the art, and so numerous and 
variable are the specimens they have produced, that a discrimina- 
tion as minute as that which is required in forming an opinion of 
those of the pencil and the butin, seems necessary in judging of 
what is really superior in typography. Some printers imagine, if 
they do but make their pages sufficiently black, that the end is 
gained ; others, if they are pale and clear; so that each exhibits a. 
style peculiar to his own fancy. In typography, as in the fine 
arts, it is difficult to specify and investigate the qualities which 
constitute excellence and beauty ; yet to an accurate observer, the 
productions of the several typographical artists vary as much as- 
the figures of Flaxman, Chantry, or Canova, from the rude efforts. 
of a rustic stone mason.. Real excellence does not, however, 
depend upon so unfixed a principle; and, therefore, it would. be. 


* « Mr. Thomas Rickaby, of Peterborough Court, Fleet Street, died August 
21st, 1802, At. 49. He printed The British Critic, and was, in many other 
respects, a printer of eminence.’’—/ich. Anec. iii. 737. . 
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@ifficult to point out every particular which it is necessary to 
) combine, in order to accomplish that which may rank as a chef- 
) Pauvre in the art; yet to understand when it is effected is not so 
) intricate ; for when any one who has acquired a correct taste, sees 
| a beautifully uniform type imparted to the paper, displaying all 
| its proportions with a just degree of lustre and harmony, his con- 
| ceptions of typographic beauty become satisfied, and the more he 
looks the more he admires. : 

| The printers who have paid most attention to fine printing have 
| endeavoured to produce that delicacy and sharpness of appearance 
» on paper which is peculiar to the copper-plate work ; but though 
such an effect may be very nearly approximated, it can never be 
7 perfectly attained, the impression being, as I have before remarked, 


+ accomplished by such completely different means. In seeking, 
| therefore, after that which peculiarly belongs to another art, we 
| are liable to a neglect of those excellencies which exclusively cha- 
| racterize our own; nor needs the mortification be very great that 
| we cannot produce close imitations of copper-plate printing, when 
| we see the difficult and abortive attempts of the copper-plate 
) printer and engraver to imitate us; and when we consider how 
much more than the other our art is capable of performing. With 
| proper materials, properly employed, the impressions from letter- 
: press exhibit peculiarly fine relief and outline, which, in many 
| respects, must be allowed to excel in beauty even the finest: pro- 
-ductions of copper-plate. 

- Those who have had opportunities of inspecting the early pro- 
| ductions of the press, will be convinced that the art became 
| retrograde in the course of time; for there are yet in existence 
| works of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, 
| which, whether examined with regard to case or press, will bear a 
| near’ comparison with any that are now produced. It has been 
| previously remarked that printing, immediately on its invention, 
| made singularly rapid advances to perfection, which may be easily 
| accounted for by the facilities it afforded to the purposes of 
| society, and more especially to the cause’ of literature; and the 
-unexampled patronage it thus obtained, as being one of the most 
| honourable vestibules to human glory. | 
| © The improvements which have taken place in all the arts con- 


——————— 
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nected with letter-press printing have acted, no doubt, powerfully | 
in stimulating the printers of this country to that extraordinary | 
exertion by which such fine specimens of typographic beauty are . 
now so frequently produced. As engraving on copper and on wood 
progressively improved, it became necessary that the typography | 
which accompanied them should not, by a coarse and common 
appearance, serve but to disgrace that which it should rival, and | 
abridge the gratification which might be reasonably expected from _ 
a union of the arts. 


_ Although the powers of wood-engraving are Biase aia as an 
art most intimately connected with our own, its importance is. 
worthy of being held in the highest estimation ; and were we not — 
to attempt to force it beyond its capabilities, its advantages would _ 
be more esteemed. In consequence of several first-rate artists 
having put their genius to the stretch, in order that their works 
might vie with copper-plate, a false taste has been produced. It 
is true that some have sent out very beautiful specimens, affording 

a vast variety; but how curious soever these productions may 
appear, yet, on a comparison with impressions from copper, they 
will be found different things. The two species of printing has 
each its peculiar feature, which it is a vain attempt for the other 
to strive to equal. The deep, soft, regular black sround which — 
can be given to a broad surface by completely covering it with fine 
ink is a property of letter-press printing which the conpersplalll 
can never be able to accomplish ; and there is a receding in per- 
spective, and a general sharpness of outline belonging entirely to — 
the latter which it is impossible for the former fully to attain. As 
it 1s a natural consequence of the different methods of engraving 
and working off, it is a species of dissimilarity that can never be 
entirely prevented. In speaking upon this subject, the author of 
the Printer’s Grammar said, “ We are as much disappointed in 
examining a wood-engraving, in hopes of finding the softness of” 
flesh and delicacy of skin which is produced by an artist on 
copper, as we are disappointed in not meeting in copper with that 
broad, deep shade, and strength of contrast which the engraver on 
wood may always exhibit.” Now with regard to the great defect 
of wood-engravings in general thus spoken of, it is presumed that 

a considerable advance has been made towards perfection by the 
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artist who executed the portraits exhibited in this work, in which 
that “ delicacy and softness” required in managing countenances 


_ is conceived to have been very: admirably achieved. | 


| No kind of engraving is better calculated than that of which I 


- am here speaking, to preserve the real outline and proportions of 
- the designer.. Indeed, this will be more easily credited when it is 
| stated that he generally makes the drawing with pencil on the 
block ; and the duty of the engraver is to leave those lines stand- 
ing by cutting away the interstices with the greatest exactness 


possible. Thus, as the most unfinished etchings on copper of 
the ancient masters are more valuable than any imitations of them 


_ by a second hand, so are the powers of the engraver on wood pre- 
- ferable for giving, as far as drawing and proportions are concerned, 


a faithful transcript of the original design. The great point, 
therefore, seems tobe, to consider properly what is the real pro- 
vince of the art, so that expectation may not be raised from. it 
which, from its nature, cannot be gratified; and the art and the 
artist be unjustly depreciated in consequence of a disappointment 


| which it is beyond the possibilities of either to prevent. 


_ It may be necessary here to remark, that the difficulties attend- 
ing the printing of wood-engravings are very considerable, and 


that, however. the designer and the engraver may labour, should 
the printer not.be a judge of the effect intended to be brought out; 
_ and know well how to manage his block, all his labour will be’ 
| fruitless. . This observation applies more particularly to the finer 
| kinds of engraving, but in some degree to all. In this department. 


of the art much depends upon the quality and colour of the ink 5 
and the fine specimens that have been produced by the gentlemen 


| previously named, as having signalized themselves by the high 


degree of perfection to which they have carried the art, were 
printed with ink made or improved by themselves. Ink, however, 


| of late years has been manufactured in a much more gatisfac- 


tory manner than it was formerly, yet perhaps not so as to 
have attained that positive perfection of which it is susceptible 


| in order to work the finest engravings in the most finished. 


‘manner. 


|. It has been before stated that the printers on the continent 
| (those of Parma and Paris in particular) have it in their power. to 


produce finer specimens of printing than can be done by us. One 
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of these advantages arises from the nature of their climate, which 
is not subject to the variations of temperature we daily experience, 
and which acts powerfully upon various preparations of the oil of 
which our ink is composed, disposing it at. one hour to spread 
equally over the balls, or rollers, and at another rendering it. so : 
glutinous and stiff as to tear the surface of the paper, and defy the 
efforts of the pressman, without a great increase of heat in the 
place where he is working ; and even should he raise the tempera- 
ture ever so high, if the frost be intense, his endeavours will be 
fruitless. It 1s a curious fact, that heat will not entirely coun- 
teract the effects of a freezing atmosphere upon some kinds of 
printing ink. ip 
But the chief obstacle to the production of fine printing, or 
indeed to any printing above the very commonest standard, arises” 
from the present mode of manufacturing paper; this has been so 
much dwelt upon in a former part of this work,* that it would be 
tedious were it here repeated. ah 
Taste, which is continually changing, has made strange revolu-— 
tions in the form of our printing types; we no longer use the thin’ 
and meagre-faced letter of the Elzevirs, Baskerville, Martin, &c. — 
with which our works were formerly printed. That there was 
ample room for improvement is sufficiently manifest, but the rage 
unfortunately ran into the opposite extreme, and nothing was. 
considered handsome but that which exhibited as broad a surface 
as the dimensions of the body of the type would admit, in many 
instances forcing the letters so close together, that the word ape 
peared an indistinct mass of black, not to be read with facility. 
This proved a short-lived fashion, and of benefit to no one, except — 
the ink-maker. Another extravagance has been daily increasing — 
upon us, from the desire of the letter-founders that their types 
shall stand well in line, and which is certainly a great perfection ; 
in order to render this object more apparent, the horizontal line at 
the top and bottom of the letter, where it occurs, is carried so far 
out, on each side of the stalk, as to give the page somewhat the — 
appearance of being ruled. Nor can the present general squareness — 
of form and grossness of face be considered as removing any defect. — 
The disadvantages attending such letter are manifold. Owing to 
the delicacy of the top and bottom lines, it will not last so long 


~* See Section V. 
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as that of the old fashion, the slightest use destroying these lines, 
/ nd at the same time the newness of its appearance ; besides, by 
_ exhibiting a much larger surface to the pressman, to be covered 

with ink, more beating is required, and a heavier pull, a duty which 

‘we rarely find men, striving in the ordinary course of business to 

‘make the best use of their time, willing to bestow, nor can 
we expect it, without increase of pay; and without this care, the 
effect produced is worse than that of letter from the old matrices. 
‘The public taste will, it is to be hoped, in time settle between the 
_ two extremes, and when that shall take place, we shall have the 


_ pleasure of seeing strength, grace, and lightness, exhibited on the 
| same page. 

3 This has, in fact, since the above was written, been the case. 
- Most of the eminent booksellers now object to the use of the fat- 


' faced type ; and founders of the highest repute are vying in the 
‘production of letter with a face elegantly proportionate, and formed 
for durability and profit to the printer. The introduction of fat- 
od types into book-work has been severely reprobated by many 
as well as the author of this work: yet, it must be admitted, that 
when cut with taste and ability, when quite new, when used in 
_ printing open and thick-leaded works, as poetry, &c., and when 
‘carefully worked, at twice or thrice the expense of common work, 
an effect brilliant and ornamental is produced ; though not very 
| congenial, perhaps, to the eyes of those who buy books to read 
‘them. The disrepute into which letter of this cut has fallen has 
‘probably arisen from the negligence, inattention, and want of 
taste with regard to shape and symmetry with which they were 
| eut when first introduced. It has been already said, that in 
| typography, as in the fine arts, it is difficult to investigate and 
‘specify the qualities which constitute beauty : but fatness seems 
to have been considered by the letter-founders as an adequate 
i Bubstitute for all such qualities. 
| At one period, in imitation probably of the celebrated Didot, a 
| Gractice prevailed of cutting the ceriphs and fine strokes of types 
\ to an excessive degree of sharpness. This, though it gave to fine 
| work and early impressions a neatness and: finish resembling 
| Copper-plate, was very detrimental, as these sharp edges would 
) not stand for any length of time the action of the press, but either 
2x 
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broke off or were blunted, so that the fount soon aan the! | 
appearance of age and long service. | 

But these extravagant fancies have had their day, and the | 
shape of type is subsiding to a happy medium, likely to become a_ 
standard between the awkward stiffness of the Elzevir and | 
Baskerville, and the outrageous kind of face only adapted for 
placards, posting-bills, invitations to the wheel of Fortune, and 
job-printing in general; and for which purposes it appears so 
appropriate as to induce a probable supposition that its use will 
be permanent in that class of printing. 

Fashion and Fancy commonly frolic from one extreme tora ano- | 


ae upon, a reverse has succeeded, called “ Antique,” or " 
« Egyptian,” the property of which is, that the strokes which | 
form the letters are all of one uniform thickness !—After this, who \ 
would have thought that further extravagance could have been | of 
conceived? It remains, however, to be stated, that the ingenuity of | 
one founder has contrived a type in which the natural shape 1s | 
reversed, by turning all the ceriphs and fine strokes into fats, and | 
the fats into leans.—Oh ! sacred shades of Moxon and Van Dijke, | 
of Baskerville and Bodoni! what would ye have said of the typo-. { 
graphic monstrosities here exhibited, which Fashion in our age has | 
produced? And those who follow, as many years hence as. you 
have preceded us, to what age or beings will they ascribe the | 
marks here exhibited as a specimen ? A 

From such whimsicalities as these, after-times may fall intel 
many a whimsical illusion; and it is not impossible but uniqu 
antique typographiques imprinted in “ London’s City,’ may b 
sold to the best bidder as genuine Egyptian relics of antediluvian 
origin, and form a choice portion of the treasures in the museums | 
of the virtuosi! ! ! 

With respect to the colour of printing-ink, a difference of | 
opinion certainly exists ; one kind being admired for its glaring| 
effect, and another for its softened richness and warmth; the! 
latter, though in fact of as deep a colour as the former, is yet so| 
tempered as not to injure or fatigue the eye, becoming more| 
agreeable the more it is examined. A few printers manufacture) 


* See also p. 404. oe : 
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their own ink, or rather attempt an improvement upon that they 
have from the makers. Indeed, that which was formerly sold by 4 
the manufacturers possessed very few of the requisites necessary 


oom a 


& i 


for fine printing. 
Some directions may be expected for assisting the printer in . 
producing fine specimens ; but every one who has attempted 1 
provement has some peculiarities which are not in common tie 
tice; therefore, all that can be done is, to give a P aN ake of 
the general, method. a 
The Presses best calculated for fine, or indeed for any other 7 
kind of printing, are now the subj ect of competition between rival - 
manufacturers, and will hereafter be fully treated of. . | 
The Parer to be wet in such a manner as to retain its firmnes 
yet be sufficiently soft to apply closely to the surface of the letter, 
and take up all the ink. [See preceding chapter. ] 4 
The Inx must depend entirely upon the judgment of t 
printer, the liberality of the employer, and the honour of the ink- 
maker.—But more observations will be made relative to ink i in a 
subsequent chapter. , i 
The Baus, or ROLLERS, on which so much depend, ought to 
be particularly attended to. [See p. 366 and chap. followng’ the 
present]. : a 
The Tympans to be continued in a state of tension, bya che ng 
ing the blanket and the slip-sheet as they become damp... 
The BLANKET must be of fine broad-cloth, or kenny ind 
only one to be used. ree 
When printing large letter, the surface of which requires t to e 
well filled with ink, a sheet of tissue paper, or common pa 
damped, is often laid between every impression, to prevent 
sheets from setting off on the back of each other. a 
But however laudable it may be to cultivate the art to pe a 
fection, it is to its common and more general application that 
are to look for its great and beneficial effects upon the human 
intellect, and upon nations and societies of men. The Press is 
the great engine by which man is enabled to improve the nol 
of his nature; it is the preserver of the knowledge and acquire: 4 
ments of former generations, and the great barrier, when not 
perverted by the hand of power, against the debasement of the 
human mind, and the depressing influence of despotism. 
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“« Ages remote, by thee, Vouirion, taught, 
Chain’d down in characters the winged thought ; 
With silent language mark’d the letter’d ground, 
And gave to sight the evanescent sound. 

Now, happier lot! enlightened realms possess 
The learned labours of th’? immortal Press ; 
Nurs’d on whose lap the births of science thrive, 
And rising arts the wrecks of Time survive.”’ 


Darwin’s Temple of Nature. 
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INKING APPARATUS 


CHAPTER V. 


Apparatus for inking the Type—Lord Stanhope’s attempts unsuccessful— 
Effected by a peculiar Composition—Forster’s Composition Balls and 
Cylinders—Value to Printing Machines—Ingredients of the Composition 
—Apparatus for Melting and Casting—Directions for keeping the Balls 
and Rollers in good order—Effects of the Atmosphere—Applegath and 
Cowper’s Iron Table and Apparatus— Forster's of Wood—Arding’s of ; 
Iron and Wood—Mr. Parkin’s. | 


THE late earl Stanhope, when he invented the Printing-Press t 
which will bear his name to posterity, coupled with his object an_ 
idea of inking the forme on the press by means of a revolving — 
cylinder; and in pursuit of this plan, spared no expense in 
endeavouring to find a substance with which to cover his rollers. 
He had the skins of every animal which he thought likely to_ 
answer the purpose, dressed by every possible process ; and tried 
many other substances, as cloth, silk, &c. without success. The 
necessary seam down the whole length of the roller was the first” 
impediment; and next the impossibility of keeping any skin or 
substance then known, always so soft and pliable as to receive the 

_ink with an even coat, and communicate the same to the forme with 
the regularity required. All the presses of his early construction 
had, at each end of the table, a raised flanch, type high, for the 
purpose of applying his rollers; but the obstacles interposed by - 
nature herself totally baffled and defeated his lordship’s plans m~ 
this respect. 

The idea entertained by lord Stanhope, and which had also been 
hinted at by Mr. Nicholson, of colouring or inking the forme at 
press by means of cylinders, is far from being new. Papillion’s 
work on engraving, to which I have already referred, gives 
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_ detailed particulars, elucidated by engravings, of rollers for inking : 
and although by him mentioned incidentally in his treatise on 
wood-cut printing, yet, if applicable to that branch of art, it is 
clear it might have been easily convertible to all letter-press work. 
All that lord Stanhope so anxiously desired, and which even his 
inventive and indefatigable powers could not surmount, was at 
length achieved by the mere chance observation of a process in 
the Staffordshire potteries, in which they use what are there called 
dabbers. These were formed of a composition which appeared to - 
possess every requisite for holding and distributing the ink, impart- 
ing it equally over the forme, and being easily kept clean, soft, and 
pliable. Mr. Forster, an ingenious printer, then in the employ 
of Mr. 8. Hamilton, at the bookseller’s printing-office, at Wey- 
bridge, was the first who applied it to letter-press printing, by 
spreading it, in a melted state, upon coarse canvas ; and making 
alls, in all other respects in the usual manner. The inventors of 
printing machinery soon caught the idea, and by running the com- 
position as a coat upon wooden cylinders, produced the apparatus 
so long and unsuccessfully sought by lord Stanhope, and without 
‘which, no machine-printing would ever have succeeded. 
| Messrs. Applegath and Cowper used it for the rollers, united 
with their table and apparatus hereafter to be described, 
with intent to secure it to themselves by patent. But, as no 
‘patent would hold good for a compound known long before, with 
the mere addition of a cylinder; anda substitute being found for 
“their table, ink-trough, and cylinder, it was soon exposed to 
general use; and an apparatus equal, and by some deemed. 
‘superior to theirs at fifteen guineas price, was offered to the trade 
for two and a half. 
As this composition has now become one of the most essential 
requisites’ of a printing-oflice, and as many printers may be 
‘desirous of making their own: balls and rollers (which plain name 
seems to have been generally adopted for the revolving cylinder), 
J shall take some pains to describe such proportions of the ingre- 
- dients as I have found to answer best in my work, as also the 
apparatus required both for balls, hand-rollers, and machinery, 
_ and the process by which the whole is manufactured. 


The composition (but which for shortness shall be called in 
pally of glue and molasses, oF 


future compo) consists princi 
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treacle. IT have seen various receipts of ingredients and propor- 
lions, some possessing the recommendations which distinguish the 
recipes of ancient physicians; namely, a vast variety of articles 
with counteracting properties. But the simple prescription which 
my experience has proved best, is, to provide glue of the finest 
quality, made from the cuttings of parchment or vellum ; fine 
green molasses, pure as from the sugar refiner, at least not 
adulterated for the bakers’ or‘grocers’ shops ; and a small quantity 
of the substance called Paris-white,* and you will have every 
ingredient requisite for the compo. The proportions have been so 
variously stated, and so different from what I have found: to be 
eligible, that Tam wholly at a loss to account for such differences, 


Pounds of 
One receipt which now lies before me in print, says ro se Kis 
Another, MS, . : : ; : : si wars ee eed ae 
I find a mixture of ; aes 2, Gor2: a 
and about half a pound of the Pari thie, will make the compo of 
a superior quality to any other proportions, and will be sufficient 
for two demy rollers. The great disparity which appears in these — 
receipts may perhaps be attributed to a difference in the quality 

of the materials, and to the mode of management. But as my — 
wish is, to enable every one that pleases to decide by his own — 
experience, I shall state, minutely, my apparatus and process. 

First, it is necessary to procure a mould very accurately made, _ 
and well finished. Mine is made of brass, in two parts, adjusted 
to each other with rebates, the inside being finely turned and 
polished, and having flanches projecting by which the parts are 
serewed together by the screw and lock-burr. To each end is 
also fitted a collar, c; and a circular plate of iron, d, fig. 2, is 
accommodated with great precision to the bore of the mould, — 
having a projection in its. centre to enter a cylinder of wood about — 


* This is the carbonate of barytes, terra ponderosa, or ponderous earth; 
the most active of alkaline earths; and acts upon the animal economy as a 
violent poison. It is found in combination either with the sulphuric acid, 
forming the native sulphate of barytes, or heavy-spar. It is supplied from 
Yorkshire. It is chiefly used in adulteration of paint, giving a body almost 
equal to white lead. It is very difficult to be obtained pure, being often 
substituted with Spanish-white of the oil shops, which is nothing more than a 
finer kind of whitening. 


ieee | 
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which the compo is to attach itself, and to hold it exactly in the 
centre of the mould, and the other end of which is kept ina 
: corresponding position by means of a brass piece, e, to allow of 
_ the compo passing down between the interior surface of the mould 
and the wooden cylinder. ‘The little projections on the sides of 
the mould, f, serve as feet to support each half in a steady position 
while lying upon a table or elsewhere, as in fig. 2 and 3. Previous 
to joming, the parts of the mould must be nicely cleaned and 
oiled ; and the greatest care taken that no particle of compo, grit, 
_ or dirt, remain in the rebate. The parts being carefully placed on 
each other, and the wooden cylinder fixed inside, the screws must 
be put into their respective places in the flanches as marked, and 
when all is properly made tight the mould is to be set upright for 
receiving the stuff. | 

Fig. 1, A, represents the mould placed ready for receiving the 
compo from the kettle; fig. 1, B, shows the same in section ; fig. 
_ 2, shows one-half, with the mode of fixing the core, or wood 
cylinder; fig. 3, the corresponding half; fig. 4, sections: the 

reference letters applying to each figure. 


The next material part of the apparatus is the melting kettle. 
i; This must be a double vessel like a glue-kettle, so that the compo 
- in the interior may be melted by the heat of the boiling water in 
the exterior. For this purpose a strong boiler may be the best or 
| ‘readiest thing found, into which let a tin vessel be fitted, with a 
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~flanch to rest on the rim, so as to leave one or two inches clear 
under it.- This vessel may be six or eight inches above the top of 
the boiler, so that the lid of the one may fit the other ; and it must 
have a large lip for pouring out the compo. 


Being thus prepared, put the glue into a little water for a few — 
hours to soak: Pour off all the liquid, and put the glue into the | 
inner vessel, the boiler having in it as much water as it will 
contain when the inner vessel is in its place. Put it on the fire 
and boil the water as quick as you please, the heat of which will | 
soon cause the glue to dissolve, and evaporate part of the water. 
When the glue is all melted (supposing 41b.), add 14lb. of the | 
- molasses, and let them be well incorporated together for at least — 
an hour, receiving heat from the boiling water, which is a uniform — 
degree that cannot exceed 212°. Then with a very fine sieve, mix — 
the white powder, frequently stirring the compo. In another hour, 
or less, it will be fit to pour off; and when it is, take the inner 
vessel out of the boiler, and pour the mixture gently into the — 
mould through the opened brass keeper. In about an hour, if the 
weather be dry and favorable, you may take the roller out of the — 
mould; hang it ina cool, dry situation, or lay it horizontally in a 
rack made for the purpose, and the next day it will be sufficiently 
hardened for use. As there will be rather more of the compo at 
each end of the cylinder than would work clear of the frame m 
which it is to revolve, cut off from each extremity about half an 
inch, by encircling it with a piece of fine twine. | 

To keep the rollers thus made in good condition for working, @ 
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place should be chosen where the air has free circulation, without 
being subject to the extreme heat of the sun in Summer, or the 
_ freezing damp air in Winter : in short, in as even a temperature as 

possible. It will be necessary to keep a stock of more rollers 
than are at work ; as it is frequently found, when a roller is sick, or 
greasy, or soft, or you do not know what is its ailment, that 
washing it clean and hanging it to rest for a time, restores it to as 
‘good a state as ever. 

One other circumstance must be noticed, namely, the influence of 
the variable temperatures of different situations on this composition. 
This I have had particular opportunities of knowing, from having 
carried on business in two distant offices. It frequently happened 
that when the compo was working kindly atone office, nothing could 
_ be more teazing than its progress at the other. Indeed, while I was 

‘supplied by those who make for the trade, one of my houses 
frequently gave them a great deal of trouble. I have heard both 
Forster and Harrild say, “that they were obliged to make a 
harder compo on purpose for my house and one or two others 
similarly situated, than the customary temper of the mixture :” 

‘and, frequently, the only alternative was, to find me a roller that 
had got hard and useless at some other house, to suit the low 
temperature of mine. The difference was this—one of my houses 
had the press-room on the ground-floor, the joists and flooring 
_ lying on the earth; the sink room adjoining ; wet sheets hanging 

very low; very little influence from the sun; and no thorough 
ventilation; consequently, from the humidity of the atmosphere 
_ engendered by these circumstances, 1t was a constant complaint 
that the compo was too soft. At my other house the press-room 
was on the two-pair floor ; the poles very high; the sun’s rays had - 
free admittance; and the ventilation was very complete. Here, 
the compo, complained of as too soft at the former house, was all 
that could be wished: hence it became the roller-nursery ; and by 
sending them to hang up a day or two, when out of order at the 
other place, they became firm and fit for work. 

_ This principle, carried to a proportionate extent, must be applied 
when the compo is made for, or in, other climates ; and whenever 
| the printer has to encounter these varieties of temperature, either 
in this country or another, he must, by a judgment founded on 
‘experiment, ascertain the proportions of the harder or softer 
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ingredient, and regulate his mixture by the circumstances of his 
situation. | 

Notwithstanding the aoa use of these a tatieaa balls 
will be found sometimes necessary to vary the .mode of work. 
Cards, single cuts, light formes, &c. may require the experiment, 
at least, of a change: In order to make the compo-balls, a mould 
will be also required. This I have had made from a circular plate 
of copper nicely planished, and beaten concave so as to sink in the 
centre about half an inch; which is turned over a wire at the 
circumference, and supported to a level by three little feet. Then, 
as the compo is not required to be more than a quarter of an inch 
thick in the centre of the face of the ball, I have a board made the ~ 
same diameter as the mould, and convex to a quarter of an inch, 
in order.to give the compo a shape approaching to the convexity 
of the ball without too much stretching its component parts. Upon 
this. convex board I strain a square piece of coarse canvas by 
turning over its corners, and fastening them with a small tack or 
cords. Then, the compo being made hot, and the copper mould 
being made warm also, I pour about half-a-pound from the kettle, 
taking care that none of the condensed steam drops on the mould, 
and pressing the canvas with a half-hundred weight, let the whole 
cool gradually, and it will possess a face as.smooth as the 
planished copper, the compo growing thinner and thinner from the 
centre towards the circumference, which contrivance renders it 
more convenient for plaiting when knocked up into balls. It may 
be adviseable to give the inside of the canvas a coat of paint, in 
order to prevent the compo from pressing quite through and 
adhering to the wool, or hair, or lining, if any should be used 
or using an inner lining of finer canvas or linen. 

This compo, if it possesses every desirable quality for the pur- 
pose here described, will yet be found to draw the dirt or flue from 
off the face of the type, and to retain it, in spite of the distributing 
on the table, with far more tenacity than inferior stuff. It will 
therefore be necessary to clean and serape the roller or ball, two, 
three, or four times a day, according to the foulness of the paper. 
This is best done by keeping some refuse ink on a spare table; 
and, covering the roller or ball with a thick coat, scrape the whole 
off with a knife. : 

To waste the rollers or balls made with this compo, nothing 
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more is requisite than the application of water, in cold frosty 
weather a little warmed, but cold as possible in warm weather, 
which needs only be used with the hand. Before they are worked 
‘again after washing, an hour’s drying will be necessary. Some- 
times, if from the effect of bad ink they show an appearance of 
erease, and make friars (white spots, or white-friars); a mixture of 
spirits of turpentine and water will be necessary ; or a little pearl- 
ash lie. Ifbecoming soft by a sudden change in the atmosphere, 
a washing in spirits of turpentine will harden them. If by a cold 
or dry night they are found too hard at first getting to work in 
the morning, a few turns at a moderate distance from the fire, or 
over the flame of a burning sheet of paper will be the remedy. 
Sometimes they will get into such a state as to require the flame 
of a candle to be passed over the whole face, which must be done 
with the greatest care and patience. 

To make the smaller rollers for jobs and galleys, you may unite, 
by plugs of wood, two or three together; or you may have the 


| ~ open keepers, with double projections to place between each when 


you fill the mould. They are easily divided by the cord as above 
directed. 

If you have old compo remaining, and find it necessary to 
renew either balls or rollers, a small portion of the fresh material 
must be incorporated with it; but, as the rules already given can 
alone determine the proportions requisite to make the compo 
harder or softer, it will not be possible to lay down the precise 
_ quantities of the respective ingredients that may in such cases be 
proper. The molasses, or vegetable substance, will certainly 
evaporate and become impoverished by frequent meltings: the 
glue, or animal substance, will grow harder: the earthy substance 
will retain its quality: but a little addition of new spar will be 
necessary to clear and bind the whole together. 

The cylinder upon which the compo is cast is made. of alder- 
wood, turned to a diameter of two inches; so that the coat of 
compo which it receives is half-an-inch. The cylinder 1s perforated 
- through its centre, having a brass bush, or collar, driven into each 
end, through which is passed an iron rod, as an axis, with an 
enlarged head at one end, and tapped with a screw at the other. 
This axis is received in corresponding holes at the angle-turned 
ends of the frame, and is there secured by a nut fitted to its screw- 
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‘end. To the upper bar of the frame are fixed two handles of 
turned wood, having considerable circular projections for keeping 
the handles from coming in contact with the ink upon the table. 


In justice to the persevering zeal and obliging disposition of the 
two artists to whom the profession are chiefly indebted for the 
success and supply of the compo balls and rollers, I cannot omit to 
record, more emphatically, the names of Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Harrild.* They had both the advantage of being printers by 
profession, and were consequently more capable of appreciating 
the necessary qualities of their manufacture. But I am afraid the 
competition of the two has not left to either a chance of enjoying 
the fair remuneration which their exertions have deserved. The 
charge at first for the balls, was two shillings per week, per press, 
exchanging and keeping them in order as often as found necessary. 
Upon the introduction of the rollers you either paid for one in the 
price of each apparatus, or table: or, if purchased separately, the 
price was a guinea each; and for exchanging and keeping in order, 
the same weekly compensation as for the balls. But the effect of 


the competition above alluded to, has been, to reduce this trifle to . 


one shilling per week, and I believe even to sixpence; a very 
inadequate acknowledgment, considering the advantage afforded to 
both master and man: for the invention was at once the means of 
getting rid of the nauseous, filthy process in the pelt-house, and 
rendering a press-room as free from offensive effluvia as any other 
_ part of the office. A great annual expense was also saved in skins 
and wool; and a vast deal of the precious time of the men. Upon 


* In the history of inventions it frequently happens that two or more 
competitors start up to contend for the honour of being the primitive sources 
of a new project. In the present instance, I believe it would be very difficult 
to assign the palm. The best way of deciding such a point, is, perhaps, to 
allow the possibility of simultaneous experiments and effects. 
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) the introduction of the balls I calculated that the saving to each 
) man was half a day in a week; and I conceive that still more is 
, saved by the rollers. But what is above every other consideration, 
| the quality of the work is materially improved ; and the labour is 
) reduced to comparative ease by rolling over a forme instead of 
» beating it. | 
| It is curious to contemplate the various changes which have 
) taken place in a press-room, as far as regards manual labour, 
within a very few years. Previous to the introduction of: lord 
 Stanhope’s press, the beating was the lighter labour, and pulling 
| the heavier; to the latter of which an apprentice was seldom put, 
p except for very light-work, for the first twelve months. Then 
) pulling became the lighter—the stronger beat, and the weaker 
j pulled. But when the rollers were introduced, the stronger again 
| took the bar, and the weaker rolled: and a well-grown lad was 
) capable of taking both parts in the first month of his service. The 
} pulling is now the only hard labour; the rolling requiring only a 
| due degree of adroitness and attention to colour. 
| The rollers are found to answer for every description of work— 
for the largest or smallest type—the lightest or heaviest forme—all 
| solid type, or all rule work—for the strongest or weakest ink—for 
| black, or red, or any colour; and indeed, upon the whole, the 
| introduction of the invention constitutes a new era in the art of 
| printing. | | 


| It is now necessary to describe the other parts of the apparatus 
» connected with the inking by cylinders. 

| The first was that of Messrs. Applegath and Cowper, before 
| alluded to. It consists of a trough for the ink—a cylinder to 
revolve in the trough—and the table to distribute upon—the 
_ whole of which is supported by a firm stand of cast-iron screwed 
| to the floor. The frame is formed of two sides of cast-iron united 
| by three bolts with nuts and screws. The ledges cast about the — 
| middle of the sides serve to hold a convenient shelf. The top is 
made with deal, which being screwed to the sides, is covered with 
+ sheet’ lead rendered perfectly level and smooth. To the upper 
| back part of the sides of the frame are cast prolongations to 
) receive the axles of the trough and cylinder. The receptacle for 
' the ink, or trough, is formed chiefly of cast-iron; but it has a lip 
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or edge of wrought plate-iron rivetted. on. the front, and ground 
very exact to the surface of the cylinder; and which is turned up 
at each end to work in grooves in the cylinder, in order to retain 
the ink. To the back of this trough are. rivetted two pieces of 
iron upon a level with its pivots, which act as levers: and upon 
these levers are hung weights, which being placed at a greater or 
less. distance from the trough, cause the ‘ground edge before- 
mentioned to press with greater or less force against the metal 
cylinder, and thus regulates the quantity of ink to be taken by the 
roller. The ink being in the trough, and the cylinder being revolved 
by means of. the handle, it will acquire a fine even coat of colour, 
The hand-roller is then applied by the workman: to the ink 
cylinder, from which contact it receives a single line of ink, and 
is then rolled backwards and forwards upon the table until the 
ink is thoroughly spread or distributed both upon the roller and 
table.. He then conveys his roller to the forme, and passing it 
once or oftener upon and ‘over the type, it will have communi-— 
cated a coat of ink, of an equal consistency and colour throughout. — 
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| © The material defect in the apparatus above described is, that 
) the ink-and entire surface of the cylinder and table must remain 
| constantly exposed, during the whole time of work,.to the flue and 
| dirt arising in the press-room, which, from the nature of paper as 
now made, 1s known to be very considerable. The scraping of the 
+ cylinder against the edge of the trough occasions it.to leave all the 
’ foul particles it may:have collected, as well ag what the roller may 
> communicate of that which it gathers from the forme, along with 
. the ink in the trough, which is all drawn together by the revolving 
motion of the cylinder, into a cylindric form also; and appears, 
Ls when the. latter .1s put. in motion, to be a second black cylinder 
) turned by the motion of the iron one. Thus all becomes mixed 
| together until a considerable quantity of foul matter has accumu- 
| lated in the trough, and it becomes necessary to clean out all the 
| ink remaining, which is thus spoiled and wasted. 

., Amore simple and cheap apparatus for this purpose was imme- 
| diately got up by Mr. Foster, the inventor of the composition balls. 


i ¥ 


It.is a stand having its two legs and feet of cast-iron ; and its top, | 
upon which the ink is distributed, instead of lead, as in the former — 
apparatus just described, is mahogany. Behind this, elevated 
about two inches, is the stage for taking the ink on to the roller. | 
At either end of the stage is a recess for receiving the contrivance | 
which contains the ink. This is similar in shape to the brayer | 
formerly used; but turned hollow, with the handle and top to | 
screw on; at the bottom are holes, and when ink is wanted on the 
stage, the workman, taking hold of this bottle-brayer, moves it | 
from one recess to the other, drawing it slowly along the stage. | 
In this movement the ink, by its own gravity, will issue out from | 
the holes at the bottom, and leave a portion on the stage, more or 
less, according to the rapidity or frequency of its transit. | 
Mr. Arding soon improved upon Foster’s apparatus, by | 
making the ink-stage of cast-iron, with circular recesses; and | 
the whole table more of a solid form; both makers now adopt the | 
same pattern ; but the bottle-brayer has not been found to answer, | 
as the ink soon clogs up the holes, and the wood is liable to be | 
split by the screw at the top; and an old servant of the press- | 
room, the common brayer, has again been. found the most effective | 
for this purpose. 

I have had several of these inking tables at work, oe find a | 
decided preference due to the last described. The mahogany | 
surface seems more congenial to the temperament of the nk and | 
roller, than either the lead or iron. The ink is taken better, and dis- | 
tributes better. A line of colour is taken as perfectly from the stage | 

as from a cylinder, since the rolier, being cylindrical, can only touch | 
the ink in a line; and it is only giving the roller a portion of a 
revolution on itis stage to make it take a greater quantity of , 
colour if necessary. More of the flue and dirt, inseparable from | 
the working of paper, is held by the wood than by the lead; and | 
consequently, the roller keeps cleaner, and the forme works better. | 
The table is easily washed by the lye-brush, and no further waste 
of ink is occasioned. | 

This apparatus has been further improved by substituting 
a box and cylinder for the stage and brayer. The advantage of) 
which will be, that the quantity of ink on the cylinder to come in} 
contact with the roller, is regulated by a pressure at the top, out of 
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the body of the ink, instead of at the bottom against which the ink 
must rest. 
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_ The cylinder is of mahogany, and, as here shown, moves in a 
box or trough which contains the ink; and which has a lid 
moving on hinges coming nearly over the top of the cylinder. To 
the under edge of this top is nailed a slip of thick butt or sole 
leather. This, by its naturally elastic quality, will always press 
upon the cylinder according as the lid is more or less tightly 
screwed down by the thumb-screws shewn in the drawing. This 
Teather will also intercept in its way any filth which may arise 
from the depot of ink before it can reach the cylinder: and which, 
when accumulated, may, by unscrewing the lid and throwing it 
open, as in the upper figure, be instantly scraped away with one 
Stroke of the knife; and no further waste of the ink incurred. It 
will be seen from the lower figure, that no part of the ink in this 
apparatus is exposed; and only a very small portion of the 
cylinder at the time of working. 
_ An inking apparatus for the purpose of enabling one man to 
perform all the operations of press-work, was invented and 
patented by Mr. Thomas Parkin, in the year 1820. This was 
contrived, by frame-work, rollers, catgut-bands, colour-boxes, &c. 
to perform the complex operations of taking ink, distributing, and 
inking the forme, with the common composition-covered. cylinder. 
The frame was fixed on the off-side of the press, and one press- 
man performed the whole of the work, by stretching his left arm 
across his forme at the same time that he lifted up his tympans 
with the right, drawing the cylinder once or twice over the forme 
by taking hold of the handle of the moving frame; next, retiring 
2x 2 
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it back again, he proceeded on to throw up the frisket, and. pers A 


form the other processes of press-work. 


On the fixed frame of wood, is a square frame. of iron, formed. 


to slide to and fro upon guide-rollers ; a narrow plate, or table, ig 


fixed horizontally, on a plane with the forme, and receives the ) 


ink from a small roller, called by Mr. P. the furnishing roller; 


this is supplied with ink from two boxes, one being fixed at each 


end of the table; these boxes have the sides fronting the table 


open, except a covering of fine wire-gauze : the furnishing roller, 


by the same exertion of the pressman, traverses the table at 


right angles to the direction in which the inking frame moves, 


and striking against the porous face of the ink-box, receives a 
portion of the colour which exudes, the equal distribution of 
which upon the circumference of that roller, is effected by a 


number of small metallic rollers, fixed in its frame, and pressing ; 
on its upper quarter arc ; the roller in its traverse along the table, 


leaves an equal surface of ink, which is then taken up by 1 the 


contrary motion of the large cylinder, and thus imparted to the 


forme. 


This invention, however ingenious in detail, was not found 4 


answer its intended purpose. In the first place, it required a | 


space on the off-side of a press which the situations of press 


rooms would rarely afford ; and, in addition to this 1 inconvenience, : 
the man had not sufficient command of the main roller to male 
the distribution and quantity of the ink suit the work; and ag 


a final objection, and perhaps the greatest, it must have pro- 


duced in the mind of every pressman it employed the unpleasant 


feeling that he was turning another out of work. I think I have 


as much perseverance as most men in any experiment of possible 


advantage, but my expectations from this machine were soon 
relinquished. 
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IMPROVED MANUAL PRESSES. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Of modern invented or improved Manual Printing Presses — The 

“STANHOPE; Descriptions and Engravings of its various Parts; 
application of the principle to the old Press—The Ruthven—Presses of 
Ridley and others—Cogger and Scott—Clymer’s Columbian—Stafford 
Napier—Treadwell’s Treddle—Watts—Barclay—Medhurst—Stafford 

. —Hope, of Jedburgh—Taylor and far tnetats CR clire Aaehereny 
Pouchee (for type )— Wilson— Hansard. 


a THE STANHOPE PRESS. 


DUE respect to the itictepeied spirit of the noble inventor, as 
well as a just estimation of the merits of the invention, requires | 
that I should begin to treat of modern Manual Printing Presses 
with that of lord Stanhope. In a preceding chapter an ample 
account has been given of the principle upon which the Stanhone- 
| “press: is constructed, with general references to the engravings. 
| Here a perspective view of the press is given, and a description of 
) the several parts will be inserted in detail. 

_ The joiner’s press requires great labour to produce an adequate 
| impression from heavy works in small letter; it must, therefore, 
| have been an important point to gain an accession of power, with, 
at the same time, a diminution of labour. This was first accom- 
plished by the Stanhope’ press, which is capable of all the force of 
the common press, with, perhaps, a tenth of the labour. 

In the formation of his iron press, earl Stanhope must have 
found many useful hints in M. Anisson’s Premier Mémoire sur 
PImpression en Lettres, suivi de la Description d’une Nouvelle 
Presse exécutée pour le Service du Roi; in which he says—“ Je me 
} suis attaché principalement 4 rendre son action et ses mouvemens 
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les plus indépendans qu'il m’a été possible du maniement déréglé 
des ouvriers auxquels elle est confiée.” This has been particularly 
attended to in the Stanhope press, and nothing is left to the 
judgment of the pressman but the colouring. | 

After many expensive and tedious experiments, his lordship, 
aided by Mr. Walker, an ingenious mechanist, succeeded in this 
important invention to the full extent of his highest expectations ; | 
since which, the principle has been applied to the common joiner’s 
presses, but without any very general success. 

Since its first introduction, the Stanhope-press has ee made 


by several persons at a price considerably lower than that charged — 


by Mr. Walker, the original manufacturer, whose price was ninety _ 
guineas for a demy-press. Messrs. Fowler, Neal, Jones, and Co. 
of King’s Arms Tron-Works, Cupar’s Bridge, Lambeth, were the 
first to benefit us by the competition, and have made many upon 
the same plan for sixty guineas, the first of which has worked 
several sheets of this book. This diminution of the great expense 
of purchase was received with much satisfaction by the trade, 
being calculated to do away the only objection which was likely 


to preclude its general use. Whether their presses were as finely | 


finished as those from the original manufactory, 1s a question of 


but little moment ; they acted sufficiently well; but both of them | 


were, from their very construction, subject to serious injury and 


mischief, they were peculiarly liable to break in that part imme- | 


diately on a level with the table and platten, from the curved shape 
of the staple (the cast-iron frame answering to the cheeks, head, 
winter, &c. of the common presses, being so denominated) which 
sustained all the resistance to the power of the machinery, and to 
repair which, incurred an expense of eighteen or twenty guineas. 
As the internal construction of the press cannot be shewn in 


the general view of it, we proceed to a dissection of the principal | 


parts; and, with the assistance of a separate figure for each, shall 


describe their construction and use, and then refer them to their | 


respective situations in the general view. 
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Fig. 1.—Bar-handle, Arbor, and Coupling -bar. 
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_ Fig. 1 shows part of the bar handle, with the apparatus by 
which it is connected with, and acts upon, the spmdle, or screw. 
Ais an upright pillar, or arbor, situated at the outer edge of the 
staple of the press, its lower end resting on a pivot, its upper 
being ‘held by the top plate B, through which it passes, and 
receives the piece C, or arbor head ; a coupling bar, E, connects this 
with a similar piece, D, the screw head, and in which is fitted the 
top of the screw. The top plate, B, is fixed to the top of the press 
by a screw, the head of which is seen in the figure. F shews the 
insertion of the bar handle in the arbor, and the figure, therefore, 
explains the means by which the pull operates on the screw. A 
material improvement for regulating or varying the power has 
been introduced, by elongating the hole in the coupling bar E, in 
the head D, and then by a screw making the coupling bar longer 
or shorter. ar 
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Fig. 2.—The Screw. 


‘Fig. eh in Section. 
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Fig. 2 is the screw, of which A is the thread. B, the top, is. 
hexagonal, or what mechanics understand by six square, and is 
fitted into the screw head, Fig. 1. The piece shown at C forms, 
what is generally called, the toe of the spindle ; it is here a centre 
of cast-steel, and somewhat rounded at its lower end; itis repeated 
in the figure, to show the pin by which it is inserted in the screw, 
and the shoulder formed by the pin with the lower part. This 
contrivance affords a ready method of adjusting the pull of. the 
press ; ; a thin metal collar or washer being dropped over the pro- 
Jecting pin on the shoulder, will evidently alter the pressure in 
proportion to its thickness; thus, a collar of 1-16th of an inch m 
thickness is found equal to one blanket, and somewhat more. 
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The screw works by its thread in the piece seen at fig. 3. This 
is called the box, which being fixed in the upper part of the press, 
performs the office of the head in the old press. 

The screw and box made with the presses are cast-iron: and as 
soon as ‘they break, which it is pretty certain they will, I have 
them replaced by a wrought-iron screw and bell-metal box. 

The lower end of the screw passes! into a. hollow cup, at the 
bottom of which is a steel centre, with. a flat face, on which the 
screw bears by the pin C, in fig. 2. 


Fig. 4.—The Cup and Piston. 


4 
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Fig. 5.—Section of the same. 
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Fig. 4 shows the back side, and fig. 5 the front, with a section 
of the cup, showing the centre on which the screw acts. Thus E 
is the cup in both figures; Gis the centre; F F are steel loops, 
for a purpose which will be hereafter explained ; B is a solid piece 
forming the frame of the cup, by which it is placed, upright on a 
circular plate, AA. In fig. 4 D is a back plate, held to the cup — 
piece by the screw G. C in fig. 5, and a similar piece in fig: 4, 
are front views of projecting pieces called stays, for the purpose of 
holding the cup firmly upright. | 

The circular plate, A A, is fastened to the platten by four screws 
at the holes a a, seen in both figures. 
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Fig. 6.—The Platten. - 
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The platten is entirely of cast-iron; the circle, A A, corresponds 
with the bottom plate, A A, in figs. 4 and 5, and the holes seen in 
the four corner pieces within this circle, receive the screws by 
which these two pieces are held together. It is cast with cells, as 


above represented, to give it strength to resist the power of the 
pressure, and at the same time to relieve it from all unnecessary 


A 


weight. The face is turned to, as nearly as possible, a perfectly . # 


plane surface, by means of a lathe and tools of immense power 
and strength ; and if the purpose in this respect shall have been 
fully acquired, the platten and table become proportionably valua- 
ble, as every thing that is perfect and beautiful in typography 
| depends upon an even impression, which can only be given by an 
| upper and under surface held perfectly parallel to each other while 
_ the force is applied. 
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Fig. 7.—The Fork and Hook. ‘ 


This is an apparatus which is attached to the hinder part of the 
press by the ears seen at AA. The extremities, of the fork are 
steel on their upper sides, and pass into the steel loops, F F, before 
spoken of in fig. 5, by which the whole is suspended. On the 
straight bar, B, moves a sliding piece, C, which i is provided with 
a hook, and bears an iron weight of about 3 cwt. This forms the 
counterbalance to the platten, and at the return of the bar lifts the 
platten from the forme. The power of this counterbalance i is, Of 
course, variable at pleasure, by altering its distance on the bar ; it® | 
is held at the required point by @ tightening screw, which ie 
through the pret side of the poe nee | 
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Fig. 8.—The Gallows, 


‘in which the frame, A B B, is screwed to the front of the carriage, 
between the joints of the tympan. ° C, is a flat bar, ‘which ‘is 
fastened across the piece, BB, and from which proceeds the curved 
rod, EE, having a cross piece at its upper extremity. -D, is a 
* coupling which holds fast the ends of the straps ; the straps them- 
_ selves are seen'at F F; they pass, as usual, beneath the carriage 
‘tibs, and round a double wheel fixed on a spit, and so to a-frame- 

work somewhat similar, at the other end of the press. 
_. The method here proposed for fixing the gallows is most incon- 
‘yenient, and even dangerous. When the carriage is run in to the 

position for the pull,.the hither end of the cross-piece E; is in the 
exact situation to strike the ribs or breast of the’man as he throws 
his arm and inclines his body to catch hold of the handle of the 
har or lever. I have all this taken off, and fixed to the cross-bar 
that unites the ends of the slides, which gives the opportunity of 
adding another material improvement to the press. To all presses 
it has been found necessary to have bolsters, as well to check the 
impetus in running out the carriage, as to prevent it from running 

in by the recoil, or from the beating; instead of which bolsters, I 
have a little catch fixed on the sides of the outer tympan, which, 
upon throwing up the tympan, catches upon this cross-piece, and, 
being hollowed out to its shape, instantly holds so fast that, while 
“the tympans are up no force or'beating can run in. the press: but 
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the moment the man puts the frisket and tympan in motion they 
become disengaged, and the effort required to start the press off 
the bolster is prevented. 

After carefully examining the account of the separate pieces, 
with reference to their figures in the engravings, there can be no 
doubt but a mechanic, or any person accustomed to a common 
printing press, will easily understand the construction of this, by 
reference to the general view of it at the beginning of the chapter. 

It will there appear that, by this improvement in the construc- 
tion, the cheeks, the cap, and the winter of the old press are not 
required. The office of the head, in the old. press, is here per- 
formed by the piece shown separately at fig. 3; that of the shelf 
and hose, by the figs. 4 and 5; and that the old construction of 
the spindle and bar handle is here improved upon by the arrange- 
ment shown in figs. 1 and 2. 

The platten, at fig. 6, is, in this press, fixed to the hose, or 
apparatus through which the screw works; and it will also be 
seen that it is suspended to the short arm of a lever, provided with 
acounter balancing weight, by which the forme is released from the 
platten at the return of the bar, after the pull. 

For the plank, coffin, and stone, is substituted a cast-iron plank 
or table, which has its upper surface made accurately flat, by the 
same machinery as the platten, and is laid correctly horizontal. 
The under surface is cast with hollow places, or cells, in the same 
manner, and for the same purpose as the platten, but, in addition, 
has two horizontal parallel projections to answer the purpose of 
the cramps, upon which it runs in the slides. This, with the pro- 
vision made fora perpendicular pressure on the platten, and the 
care taken to set its lower face parallel to the surface of the table, 
is the only means towards ensuring an uniform pressure on the — 
forme. 

! The apparatus which takes the place of the old forestay, suffi- — 
ciently explains itself in the engraving. 

The slides which receive the table, and answer to the carriage — 
and ribs, will be also equally obvious. 

The ink-block is here a block of the usual ‘thickness, with a 
ledge of sheet iron, and is supported by a light frame-work of iron 
rods. The balls are held by a projecting fork. 

The tympans, &c. are as usual, except that some prefer them 
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made entirely of iron, and the whole press is firmly set and 
screwed on a massy block of wood, of the form and relative 
dimensions shown in the engraving. 

It has not been considered necessary to encumber this descrip- 
tive account of the press with the minute dimensions of the 
several parts. It will be sufficient to say, that in the separate 
| figures the relative proportions of the small parts are observed ; 
| and that, in the general view of the press, the same relative pro- 
portions are observed among the pieces themselves. 
| The Stanhopian improvement in gaining power for the lever was 
) applied by several of the press-makers of the metropolis to the 
| common press ;.and some of the most respectable master-printers 
} were at one time so sanguine in their expectations from this plan, 
| that it was imagined in a few years there would not be a common 
| press in London that had not undergone this important alteration. 
But experience, we believe, has now fully shown how impossible 
it is to construct a machine of this sort, composed principally of 
wood, capable of resisting the great increased power produced by 
the new arrangement of the bar and spindle. The head and winter, - 
let them be fitted into the cheeks with whatever firmness, will be 
affected more or less by the power produced—or, in other words, 
| the resistance above, or the firmness of the head and winter, will 
) turn out to be more or less unequal to the intended force of the 
| pressure applied to the forme. Where this is the case, both that 
sharpness and smoothness of impression produced by the Stanhope 
i press, from formes of pearl and nonpareil letter, are here com- 
) pletely wanting. These presses will, however, no doubt, bring off 
+ a clear and sufficiently strong impression from light formes set in 
) leaded long primer and upwards. 

That we may convey a more correct idea of the Stanhopian 

| improvement, thus applied to the common press, we shall here 
) present our readers with an engraving of one constructed on this 
; principle. 
In a perspective drawing of a machine of this kind, it is impos- 
f sible to show all the parts sufficiently clear to impart a perfect 
knowledge of its construction ; we shall therefore give sketches, 
) with the dimensions of those parts which differ from the common 
: press, and those which are intended to produce the same effect as 
) the Stanhope press. 
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Perspective enlarged of the Bar-handle and. Lever 
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The upright pillar, A A, is 0:9 long, and 0: 2 diameter. | 
The projecting pillars which support the upright, A A,’ are 6 | 
inches long to the shoulder, and are furnished: with. nuts and | 
screws fixing through the cheek of the press. 
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_ The lever, C, is 4 inches, D, 12 inches, and E, 6 inches long. 
The spindle, F G, is 9 inches from the under side of the head at: 
| F, to the toe at G. 
_ The bar-handle, H, is 2:2 long. 

_ A bar extends between the press cheeks, for the support of the 
lever and weight. . 
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The Platten. 
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| The length, or AB, is 2:3; AC, 1:7; CD,0:4. 

| Height of the cylinder, E, the top of which receives the toe of 
1 the spindle, is from E to H, 7 inches. 

| _ FF are iron rods, with an eye at the upper end of each, which 
»receive the hooks, CC, of a lever, by which the weight of the 
|platten is counterpoised. : 

| GGare projecting pieces, set at a distance apart equal to the 
ithickness of the cheeks, which, by being exactly fitted to the 
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THE RUTHVEN PRESS. 


ANOTHER printing press of acknowledged merit, called, from the | 
name of its inventor, “ The Ruthven Press,” has been some time 
in use in various offices in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
Russia and America. Mr. Ruthven was a printer in Edinburgh, 
and, from his practical experience in what are the requisites of a 
good press, may be reasonably supposed very competent to devise 
improvements. I have not the advantage in describing this ma- 
chine that I had in those previously mentioned—that of having © 
worked with it: but I have seen them at work, have handled : 
them, and, I believe, understand perfectly well their construction. — 

In the Ruthven-press the forme, instead of being situated on a— 
running carriage, is placed upon a stationary platform, or table, 
which is provided with the usual apparatus of tympans, frisket, 
points, &c. to receive the sheet of paper, and convey it to its proper 
situation on the forme after it has been inked. 

The platten is moveable on wheels or rollers connected with j 
springs to bear it up while bringing over the tympans. ¢. 

The machinery by which the power for the pressure is obtained, ~ 
is a combination of levers, actuated by a crank or short lever, 
turned by a longer lever, to which the pressman applies his left 
hand, and the weight of ‘his body; the other parts are situated - 
immediately below the table, and the platten is brought over the — 
forme, and connected at the two opposite sides or ends, with the 
machinery below, by which it is so forcibly pressed or drawn 
down upon the paper which lies over the types, as to give the 
impression, which being thus made, the platten is disengaged, and 
removed from off the types by a motion of the foot or hand. _ - 

The levers beneath the table are well contrived to have the 
best effect in saving time, and producing an immense pressure 5 
for when the pressman first takes the handle, it acts with 
but little advantage as to power upon the levers, and therefore 
brings the platten down very quickly upon the tympan. ‘The 
levers have then assumed positions in which they exert a more 
powerful action upon each other; and this action continues to” 
increase until one of the levers and its connecting rod come 
nearly into a line, when the power is greatly increased, and 
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_ capable of producing any requisite pressure. By this construction 
of a press is avoided the moving of the heavy carriage with 
_ the forme; for the platten needs be but a small portion of the 
weight of the loaded carriage; and further, it may be moved 
_ from off the types sideways, and therefore has a less distance to 
move than the carriage in the ordinary press. 
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_ The engraving (by Mr. Branston) will afford a very accurate 
idea of the action of this press. 
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Mr. Mepuvurst, of Denmark-street, Soho, produced a print- | 
ing press of considerable merit, from its simplicity, having the same 
advantage, in point of power, as lord Stanhope gains by the com- 
pound levers. It is a common press in all its parts, but instead of : 
a screw, a plain spindle is employed: on the lower part of it, just | 
above the lever, a circular plate is fixed, and affords steps for the — | 
points of two iron rods, which extend up to the head, and are there 
supported by their points entering sockets. When the platten is 
up, these rods stand in an inclined position, although both the ends 
of them are at the same distance from the centre of the spindle ; 7 
but when the spindle is turned by the bar, the circular plate, in 
which the lower points of the iron rods rest, turns round in a | 
circle, and the upper ends remaining stationary, they of course 
come towards a vertical position, in which motion the spindle and 
platten are forced to descend, in the same manner as though a | 
screw was employed ; but this motion has every advantage of the | 
Stanhope levers, or Mr. Roworth’s press, without the friction of 
either, for the power increases as the resistance increases, and when | 
the rods come nearly parallel to the spindle, or into: a vertical posi- | 
tion, the power is immensely Breats | 5 


A plan for the improvement of the printing-press, by Mr. 
Josepn Ripiey, was, in 1795, rewarded by the Society for the | 
Encouragement of Arts, with a premium of forty guineas, the | 
model of which may be seen in their Repository; and, in their | 
thirteenth volume, a plate and description of the same. In this | 
press the chief improvement was the action attached to the head, | 
from which a screw, hitherto in use, is proposed to be taken away; | 
and a perpendicular bar of steel, with a conical end lodged in a | 
cup on the platten, substituted in its stead. The power is obtained | 
by means of a spindle through each side of the press, near the | 
bar, to which it is attached by three chains, the two outer ones 
serving to pull down the bar and platten, and the middle one to | 
raise, or recover them again. To one end of this spindle is fixed a | 
lever or handle, two feet long, which, by means of two chains, pulls | 
down the platten with any force required. At the other end of the | 
spindle is also another lever with a weight, acting as a fly, which 
weight may be fixed, by means of holes in the lever, at such 2 | 
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| distance from the centre as may be judged necessary, according to 
the nature of the work to be done. No work with this press 
"requires more than one pull. 


In 1796, Mr. Prosssr, of St. Giles’s, took out a patent “ for a 
| machine for printing of letter-press,” the only novelties in which 
are springs or regulators above the head and below the winter, for 
} regulating the pull, thus making bad worse, as described in p. 416. 


: 
i; _ In June, 1807, Mr. Brown, a stationer, took out a patent for a 
“press ; but as it never, I believe, got into action, there is no neces- 
I ‘sity for my describing it. The curious inquirer will find .a 
| description of it in the “ Repertory of Arts,’ Vol. xiv, second 
| series, p. 368. 


a Mr. Dre Heine took out a patent for a letter-press, which has 
| merged into that of Mr. Cogger. 


:. _ MR. COGGER’S PRESS. 
| Turis press differs very essentially in the principle by which the 
| _ Stanhope press ; and from its general form, and the arrangement of 


its component parts, is evidently secured from the misfortune of 
breaking in the main frame, as mentioned in the description of the 


| ‘scribe these things in technical terms) of this press are pillars of 
| wrought-iron, calculated to resist a power of above a hundred 
tons ; they draw into the block, or stand (which is of cast-iron), 
from the under part, having strong rivetted heads. On these 
| z pillars are then dropped tubes of cast iron; then the bed, or winter ; 
_ then brass tubes ; then the plates upon which the levers find a 
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fulcrum, with smaller tubes; then the head; all of which are ulti- 
mately held immoveable in their places by large nuts at the top. « 
These tubes keep every part of the machine in its proper position, — 

The cross head is calculated, from its massive strength, to afford — 

effectual resistance to any effort possible for the power of man to 
give under it, and as the power is gained in the works below this 

head, there is no diminution of its strength by the working of the 
main power within its substance, as in the head of the Stanhope — 
press. The only perforations are, Ist, for a screw to regulate the 
force of the under works, against which they act as a pivot ; and 
2nd, two small piston rods attached to the platten below, and_ 
spiral springs above to counteract the weight of the platten. The 
power is acquired by the multiplied cross-arm lever, drawing about | } 
ene quarter round a collar, into which are fitted two studs of case- 4 
hardened. iron with convex faces, which, when put in motion by 
the lever, move up inclined planes of unequal degree of inclination, “ 
so that when the platten is first put into the descending motion — 
towards the forme, and power is less requisite than velocity, the 
latter is very rapid ; but as the platten arrives towards the point — 
of pressure, the velocity is diminished to increase the power, till” 
arriving nearly on a plane, the power is almost infinite, and sta- 
tionary till the bar is suffered to return. These inclined planes” 
are fixed by dove-tail mortises in a brass turned box resting on the 
centre of the platten; this box contains the oil into which the — 
upper studs dip on every return. The following engravings will 
clearly show the whole of this arrangement. : 
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MO.” Fy Cogger ¢ Piutent Printing Prefs. 


- To face page 665. 
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The frontispiece to this work will show the appearance of ‘Mr. 
Cogger’s press to be that of strength and elegance united. I have 
worked them for some years, even to the extent of power required 

for printing double demy, and have never found the slightest repair 
necessary; if the power should lessen through the wear of the 
‘sectors, or inclined planes, and the studs, it can be instantly re- 
gained by the regulating screw in the head, and if, at the worst, 
worn completely down, or broken, new ones can be fixed in the 
_dovetail-mortises in a very short space of time : the most valuable 
peculiarity in this press yet remains to be noticed in respect to 
regulating the power—it can in no ways affect the distance of the 
platten from the tympans, whether regulated for a light or a heavy 
pull, the distance of the two parallel surfaces is always the same ; 
_ the turning of the regulating screw in the head forces the studs 
lower down into the cup, and, consequently, in travelling up the 
inclined planes, they must force the platten lower down towards 
_ the forme, and the contrary fora light pull. These presses are 
made with projections from the tympan, which, stopping against 
_ the ends of the table when it is thrown up, supply the place of 
_ the gallows: on the off-side is fixed a weight which acts as a 
_ counterbalance to the weight of the tympans. 


THE COLUMBIAN PRESS. 


Tue press thus called was brought over to this country in 1818, 
by Mr. Grorce Cryer, of Philadelphia, and made the subjeet 
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of a patent. If the merits of a machine were to be appreciated 


wholly by its ornamental appearance, certainly no other press could ; 
enter into competition with “ The Columbian.” No British-made — 
machinery was ever so lavishly embellished. Wehaveasomewhat — 


highly-sounding title to begin with; and then, which way soever 
our eyes are turned, from head to foot, or foot to head, some 
extraordinary features present themselves—on each pillar of the 
staple a caduceus of the universal messenger, Hermes—alligators, 


and other draconic serpents, emblematize, on the levers, the power — 


of wisdom—then, for the balance of power (we rude barbarians of 


the old world make mere cast-iron dumps serve to inforce our — 


notions of the balance of power) we see, surmounting the Colum- 


bian press, the American eagle with extended wings, and grasping — 
in his talons Jove’s thunderbolts, combined with the olive-branch — 


of Peace, and cornucopia of Plenty, all handsomely bronzed and 
gilt, ressteng and bearing down ALL OTHER POWER! 


To be serious :—the testimonials published in favour of this 


press are certainly of the most: respectable character, and the 


private information which has been given me by clever workmen, — 
who, after all, are, not unfrequently, better judges than their — 
masters in these matters, impresses upon my mind very favourable F 
ideas of its capability to produce fine and good work ; in fact, the — 


only objection I ever heard made to the press was, the long stretch 


. required to be made by the workman to reach the bar-handle, but i 


I have just seen one making with an improvement to obviate this 
difficulty, namely, the bar pene fixed to vies near instead of the 
off-side. 


Whether it be Bec original, as to Bs ea is a matter now 


to be considered. Some years ago a Mr. Moore invented and 
took out a patent for a press, the power of which was gained by — 
the fulcrum and lever, instead of the inclined plane or screw. I 
had one on a small scale (foolscap size) which was made by Mr. - 
Arding for the late Mr. Rickaby some years after the expiration of — 
Mr. Moore’s patent, the power of which was gained by a wheel — 


and chain, worked by the left hand, which drew down a strong 


ew 


lever projecting through the cheek of the press, having its fulcrum — 


moveable (the pivot being fixed) upon the centre of the platten. 


The Columbian press I conceive to be upon the same principle ; 
the lever being brought down upon the fulcrum (the platten) by 2 
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combination of levers, with the right hand, instead of being 
brought down by the wheel and chain, equally a combined action 
of levers worked with the left hand. 


' Mer. Srarrorp, of Bingham, in Nottinghamshire, who is by 
profession a printer, stereotype-founder, common wood-press maker, 
Stanhope iron-press manufacturer, printer’s smith, joiner, and 
furnisher in general (a very typographic Caleb Quotum), has in- 
yented and brought into use, for the supply of the trade, &c. 
in a very novel form, a portable iron printing-press, but chiefly 
confined to sizes not exceeding foolscap. The table for the forme 
in this press, as in the Ruthven and Treadwell, remains sta- 
tionary. The tympans and platten are attached to each other; 
and when turned down, are acted upon by a lever, a screw, and 
hand-lever, to gain the requisite pressure. The contrivance is 
altogether very ingenious.* b 

' It is not likely that presses of this construction will be made 
for any larger size than foolscap, on account of the great weight 
of the iron platten, which has to be turned up and down upon the 
game joints, and along with the tympans. The labour is, in some 
degree, counteracted by balance-weights, which are to be seen 
Tepresented in thé drawing ; but the weight of the machine itself 
is necessarily thus increased: and if the tympans and platten 
chance to be thrown up quickly, a concussion will be produced 
such as would endanger the floors of many places used as printing- 
offices. 

. There is a rival claimant of this invention in Mr. Hope, of 
Jedburgh.—See post, p. 664. 

_ * Arepresentation of this press will be found on the leaf along with Mr. 
Rutt’s machine. 


) ee 


_ A press to work by the labour of one man, with an apparatus 
to distribute ink on a roller of the elastic composition before de- 
‘scribed, and to cause that to ink the forme, all put in motion by 
the same power that impelled the action of the table and forme, 
was invented by Mr. Napier, two of which have been used by 
“Messrs. Dean and Mundy. It was offered to the notice of the 
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profession by a circular, in which it was announced that “ one | 
man at this press would be more than equal to two at the common | 
press; and as enabling printers in general to cope with larger | 
machines.” Its merits were submitted to the consideration of the | 
Society of Arts, and referred, in‘course, to their committee of me- | 
chanics ; but the examination of the press at work, and evidence | 
given before this committee, by no means substantiated the asser- ¥ | 


tions of the circular. | 
To effect its object, it was first necessary to do away with the: 


frisket. In the next place, by the situation of the inking apparatus, 


the getting the forme on to the table was liable, in many cases, 
to serious accidents. It must be held ina horizontal position, and 
thus slid from the hind part underneath the tympans and ma- 


chinery. The correction of revises, batters, cleaning of picks, | 
unlocking to adjust. the furniture, make register, &c. would, by 
the situation of the machinery, be rendered almost impossible, | 
without taking the forme off the press. The time lost.in making: | 
ready would be a serious evil, from two to two hours and a half : 
being required upon every change of forme, from one description tI 
to another, as from 8vo to 12mo, &c.; for the composition on the | 
inking roller required to be cut into compartments so as to be | 
stripped off the cylinder to answer to the vacancies occasioned by | 
the furniture, or any other part which was not to receive the | 
colour ; or, in other words, that no part of the composition was to | 
remain upon-the wood but what would exactly correspond with the | 
line of the pages, lengthways. Thus every description of work, or | 
of forme, must have a roller cut to suit it, the changing, cutting, | 
and. adjusting of which must occupy considerable time ; and, with | 
the least variety of business, eighteen or twenty cut rollers must | 
be kept constantly ready. This alone would increase the expense | 
of this necessary article tenfold. Another serious objection was, | 
the difficulty of applying bearers, &c. from its being deficient of a | : 
frisket. Thus it was acknowledged that no open kind of work | 
could be done by this machine to bear the character of fine work, | 
overlays being the only means of adjustment, which would not | 
prevent the unequal colour arising from various degrees of pressure. ; | 

The table for carrying the forme ran upon friction-rollers in a f 


frame, which also had a Separate motion in the ribs, or slides. 


The mode of giving the pressure was by the inclined plane. | 


; 


———————— 
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TREADWELL’S PRESS. 


Mr. Danie. TREADWELL, of the United States of America, came 
to England in 1820, and took out a patent for certain improvements 
i in the construction of printing presses, which were manufactured 
| by Mr. Napier. In this press, the power necessary for giving the 
| impression is obtained by means of a lever, or treaddle,* worked 
by the foot, instead of horizontal levers, as applied to that purpose 
i in the Stanhope and other printing presses. The table also in this 
| press is fixed, as in the Ruthven, instead of sliding under the 
) platten as usual, and the platten with the tympan and frisket 
4 turns over on the forme. There is besides a mode of reversing the 
( frisket, which is made double (applicable to half-sheet work) so 
| that the sheet may be printed on both sides without shifting. 
| As there is really some novelty in this press, I shall give en- 
gravings here to elucidate the description. 


Fig. 1. 


a * Query, Did the name induce the invention, or the invention the name? 
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fig. 2. 
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Fig. 1 represents a side view; with the tympan and frisket folded 
upon the platten, and the platten turned down upon the forme. — 
Fig. 2 represents a front view, with the platten turned up off the — 
forme, and the tympan and frisket open. The action of the press — 
is as follows: a o 

Having placed the sheet of paper to be printed upon the 
tympan, a, fold down the frisket, 6, upon it as usual, and. then 
turn over the platten, c, down upon the forme, d, as seen in fio. 1. ‘ 
To obtain the pressure, the workman then steps upon the treaddle, 
e, which brings down the bar, f, and by means of the knee-joint, ga 
the arms, A andi, become straightened, and, consequently,’ the 
main lever swinging upon the pivot, j, is raised at the hinder part, 
k, and depressed at the front part, /. * 

Thus the descent of the lever at J, by the means above described, 
throws a great weight upon the platten, for the purpose of im- 
printing the sheet of paper previously (as above) placed between 
it and the forme of types, d, which is upon the table. | 

By the descent of the treaddle the instant before the impression — 
is given, another action is also obtained for the purpose of bringing : 
the hammer, m, into a perpendicular direction, in order to meet the 
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plock, m, where the legs of the platten all unite. The rod, o, 
attached at the bottom to the treaddle, e; communicates also near | 
its top by a connecting bar, p, with the hammer, m. The top of 
the rod, o, is bent, and as it slides down through a guide, gq, by 
the descent of the treaddle, the connecting bar, p, moves the 
hammer, m, from its inclined pendent position into a perpendicular, 
ready to press directly upon the block, n, of the platten. 
When the foot of the workman is removed from the treaddle, e, it 
‘rises by the re-action of the compressed parts, aided by a spring, 
ps: at the same time the hammer, m, shifts from the block, 7, in 
_ order to allow the platten to rise, and the type to be inked afresh. 
_ The platten and its arms being of considerable weight, a coun- 
_ terpoise, as it turns over, is effected by the spring, s, and weight, ¢, 
acting upon the frame, or lever, u, which by the rod, w, hanging 
-upon the bent arms of the platten, balance its weight, and render 
_ its motion easy to the workman. 
to Fig. 3 represents the platten, tympan, and frisket, detached 
‘from the press, for the purpose of exhibiting their parts and 
actions more distinctly, as respects the method of reversing the 
sheet, without removing it. from between the double frisket ; c is 
the platten, upon the sides of which are two pivots; 2, Is a bar 
‘connected to two arms, y y, in which the double frisket is enabled 
to turn over upon centres; when the sheet is printed on one side, 
and the platten thrown open, the bar, w, is depressed by the nght- 
hand, which raises the double frisket holding the sheet of paper, z5 
the left hand then instantly turns it over, and the sheet is, by 
another impression, perfected. 


There is certainly great originality in the construction of this 
| press: its operations are conducted with much facility by one man ; 
and as the rolling of the table, and the horizontal movement of the 
bar, are dispensed with, the labour must be considerably reduced. 
| The chief objection which struck me, on a view of it, was the room 

required behind the press, four or five feet more in width than any 

other press. This in the confined space, and value of house-room 
in London, would, in itself, be a. sufficient objection where no 
greater advantages were to be obtained than even the inventor 
| promises. I believe only one press of this construction has been 
i made in England. . | 
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», Mr. Ricuarp Warts, in 1820, took out a patent for improve- — 
ments in inking printing types with rollers, and in placing and 
conveying the paper; and giving the pressure by a cylinder. iq 
This press is without any apparatus immediately answering to — 
our tympans. The frisket is a frame or carriage which runs — 
horizontally upon slides upon each side of the machine. To this 
carriage is attached two inking rollers, which traverse over the 
forme as the frisket is run in and out. When run in, one of these ; 
rollers comes in contact with the feeding roller, which lies at the _ 
other, or right-hand end of the machine. This roller, which is 
entirely of wood, receives the ink from an elastic roller, which is — 
supplied by a metal roller revolving against the ink-trough. «As it — 
runs out, the two rollers first mentioned pass over the forme, and 
ink it ready for the next succeeding sheet. The pressure given is — 
by a cylinder covered with a blanket and linen cloth tightly laced. — 
The amount of impression appears to depend wholly upon the 
weight of the cylinder, since provision is made for increasing or — 
diminishing the same by means of introducing or withdrawing — | 
blocks of metal, &c. The sheet of paper is placed upon the frame, 
say the frisket ; and the carriage pushed forward horizontally over 
the forme, the paper being as yet prevented from ‘touching the zs 
forme by slight springs which raise the frisket an inch above the 4 
table. A winch is now to be turned by the workman, which puts 
in motion an axle and band-wheels, and several guide-pulleys are 
passed by two endless bands, by which means the pressure 
cylinder is brought forward, and rolled over the paper and: forme; — 
and then, by a reversed motion of the winch, is returned to its 
place. The carriage with the frisket is now to be withdrawn, 
and the printed sheet removed, by which motion the inking rollers 
have been again made to pass over the forme, and to ink it ready 
for the next impression. As it-is necessary that the rollers should 
continually receive fresh supplies of ink, this is effected by the 
following means, at the time that the impression-cylinder is pass- : | 
ing over the types. A bevil-geer at the end of the axis which | 
carries the band-wheels for the cylinder, causes the metal roller 
and the wooden roller to turn, by means of which the ink is 
distributed over the surface of the inking rollers, which are at the 
Same time resting upon the feeding roller. But as the metal roller 
must always revolve the same way, it is necessary that the bevil-: _ 
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-geer should be changed when the axle and pressing cylinder are 
turned back again. This is effected by means of a forked lever, 
which causes the socket with the bevil wheels to slide along the. 
axle, and thus brings the wheels alternately into geer, according 
to the direction in which the ipesening cylinder is at that time 
moving. 
. For further description, and an engraving of Mr. Watts’s press, 
, ist refer my readers to the Lond. Journ. of Arts and Sciences, 
No. 10, p. 263, &c. and plate xii. 


In 1822, Mr. Barcuay, of Old Broad-street, took out a patent, | 
'“from a communication made to him by a certain foreigner 
| residing abroad,” for the invention of a Spiral Lever, or Rotatory 
| Standard Press. This invention will be likely to prove to Mr. 
Barclay that it would be far better to study the inventions of our 
own country, than to place implicit reliance upon the pretensions 
of foreigners. What he calls the spiral levers, which draw up the 
_ platten, have been applied with far greater simplicity of connect- 
_ Ing apparatus, than that which his patent press seems to have the 
_ benefit of, for some years past to Mr. Cogger’s press, described in 
_p. 654. As to the rollers, and the wedge, and the inclined planes, 
_ made to act by a compound horizontal lever, the same principle 
_ has been long applied by the makers just referred to, and also by 
i Mr. Napier, in a far superior manner to that which he has adopted. 
Any printer, however, wishing to study this important foreign 
; communication, will find it fully detailed, with a very clear 

engraving, in the Journal before named, for April 1822. 


— 


Mr. Horr, of Jedburgh, in Scotland, has a recent patent 
for an improvement to increase the power of a press, which 
| appears to be rather an extension of the connecting-lever system 
| of the Stanhope and Cogger presses, than an entire novelty. 

The irregular inclined plane is precisely upon Cogger’s principle, 

and although drawn and described in Mr. Hope’s specification, 

and made an essential part in the formation of his press, is yet 


Ve 


~_ 


‘disclaimed as his invention. The immediate object of his inven- 
tion, or improvement, is to bring the mechanical power, or multi- 
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plied lever, of the presses above named, twice into action, where. | 
theirs is only once employed; this is effected by an additional 
forked lever, attached to the off-side of the iron standard, and 
another connecting rod, leading round the back of the press to the 
inclined planes; this would appear to give an increase of power of 
nearly a double ratio. The inclined planes (or as called in the 
Cogger press, the sectors), by the counter-action of which, against. a 
each other, the space between the fixed head of the press, and the e 
moving platten becomes increased, and thus causing the pressure, 
are, in this Jedburgh press, of cast iron, from a rather complicated — 
pattern; and thus, if any part was to yield, or break, the repa ir 
would be expensive and troublesome for want of the patterns to 
cast from; in Cogger’s press the inclined planes are separat 4 
pieces of steel, or case-hardened iron, let into the head and. cup, 
which bear and carry them, bya groove, so that in case of wear 
or accident they are easily replaced, without any derandewnelll of 
the surrounding parts. af 
Messrs. Beilby and Knotts, of Birmingham, are the agents, - 
England, for the sale of this press. 1 do not know whether their — 
agency has ever been effective in London, so I have no means, at 
this moment, of giving an opinion upon its merits in a printing: , ’ 
office: from its appearance in regard to finish of workmanship, in 
comparison with any of those I have before mentioned, or seen, I 
should have but little expectation of superiority of press-work 5 a 
and as to increase of power, we have quite power and ease 
enough in our other presses to answer every purpose of printing. — 
. For further description and engraving, see Lond. Jour. of Arts ‘ 
Sciences Aug. 1823. Mr. Hope also claims the invention of a small 7 
press similar to that described as Mr. Stafford’s (see p. 657). — ; 
Which has a right to the merit, I am unable to decide; but’ Mr. 
Stafford’s was certainly the first which came to my knowledge. | 
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| The Printing Machines, and other Inventions relative to Printing, 


Kr of Doctor WILLIAM CHURCH. 
_ Amone the many inventions which have been produced within 
the last twenty years for facility of printing, I have had great 
_ difficulty in assigning to each a degree of notice in some respect 
| _ regulated by what I conceive their relative importance to: the pro- 
| - fession ; but the inventions of doctor.(and engineer) Church, are so 
| peeentic in their pretensions, that to give any idea of their intended 
| _ operations must occupy a space rather according with their ex- 
| nature than my conviction of their efficacy. 
‘. ‘The: London Journal of Arts and Sciences notices the “ extra- 
_ ordinary association of mechanism, which embraces a more ex- 
tensive range of invention than we remember. ever to have seen 
Thefore projected by any one individual, and combined under one 
PP patent. ’ I cannot, however, agree with them in placing it, “ not 
Bi among the merely curious productions of art, but in the front 
_ rank of eran valuable and useful inventions which adorn the 
Biecent age.” . 
| fy The first series of Dr. Church’s press inventions was known 
here in 1821. This promised nothing more than what might 
easily be believed as possible, with the usual abatement from the 
ome of new inventions: and has been found to answer in 
- proportion. The impression is gained in a method differing from 
| Pry of those hitherto described, by preserving the vertical move- 
} ment of the horizontal plane, or platten, of the old, and Stanhopian 
}- | presses, and having occasion for the regular well-skilled pressman. 
| J shall extract a description from the Journal before mentioned, 
| omitting the references to the plate, which will be found in vol. 
“iu, p. 57, and plate iv. It may be as well, however, previously to 
| state, that the object of this press, as to the saving of labour, 
} is that one pressman alone shall perform the whole; he has 
| only to lay the sheet on the tympan, and immediately apply his 
|. hand to the rounce, by the turning of which the forme is inked, 
f the frisket and tympan turned down, the press run in, and the 
| "impression given: a reverse of motion reverses the process, and 
| “prepares for the next sheet. This press certainly turns out very 
3A 
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excellent work, at somewhat less expense than a Stanhope, or 
other press, but in its first cost is about double; and [ do not 
find it possible to execute more than one fourth or, at most, one : 
third more than those other presses worked by a man and a boy ;_ 
consequently, no expedition is acquired without an additional ‘ 
number of machines, involving both capital and room; two ; 
matters equally serious in a London printing-office. 7 5 

This invention consists of three parts: first, in the mode of 
obtaining the pressure ; second, in a particular arrangement of the. 
inking apparatus; third, in a mode of raising and lowering the 
frisket, and by the same operation, of ae the ten after 
printing. _ | 

The rounce is turned by means of a winch upon its axle; a bar 
of steel is connected by a hinge-joint to the bottom of the table. 
At the reverse end of this bar is a foot, or projection, to which th e 
chain is attached, and passed round nearly the whole periphery of 
the rounce, and there secured; another chain, cord, or band, is 
fastened to the rounce at one end, and to the hinder part of : 
table at the other, by means of a rod passing through the bath 
plate, where a worm-spring is applied for the purpose of relieving | 
the strain of the chain or cord. Supposing the machine im the ) 
position of having just given.the impression, in order to raise the e 
platten from the table, the winch must be turned backwards, by 
which the foot of the bar (in contact with the periphery of the 
rounce) will be raised; and as the winch continues turning, t 
chain or cord in winding round the rounce will draw the a | 
forward, at the same time the bar will pass over the rounce. As 7 
the table begins to advance, the platten (connected to it at the pt 
hinge-joint) is moved also, and this movement raises the platten im in 
the following manner : e g | 

The pressing lever turns upon pivots in the hese of the ! 
pillars: this lever is connected to the platten, by means of a hinge- — 
joint; so that as the platten, by the advance of the table, is pushed fe. 
forward, the lower end of the lever raises it, and by swinging: upon — 
joints, is, when the table has arrived at the front of the standard, 
thrown up in an inclined position. The paper is at this time | 
between the tympan and the frisket, when, by turning the wi 
forward (that is, in a contrary direction to the last described) be 
chain draws back the bar, which causes the table to return to- ifs) 
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situation, as first mentioned ; the platten, at the same time, being 
turned over by means of its connection to the table at the hinge- 
joints, and is brought down, the lever hanging almost in a per- 
ooo direction. 

The effective pressure commences when the foot of the bar acts 
against the periphery of the rounce, and is complete when the bar 
strikes upon the stop or wooden block; at which time the ex- 

_ tended toe of the bar meeting the periphery of the rounce, has 
caused the bar to drive the table home; which, by means of its 
connection behind, brings the platten down to meet it, and the 
lever thus approaching nearer to the perpendicular, exerts all the 
resistance that its pivots and the pillar-heads are able to bear, and 
communicates that force through the joint to the platten, by which, 
_the effective pinch is given to produce the impression of the types 
on the paper. 

The inking apparatus is secured by screws and bolts upon two 
“brackets on the opposite sides of the frame, the ductor is the same 
as commonly used, and which, as it is generally employed, deposits 
the ink upon a feeding roller, and that upon a distributing roller or 
surface. The principal improvements in this inking apparatus 
consist in a contrivance for the purpose of giving an alternating 
Jateral motion to the distributing roller, in order to spread the ink 
equally upon the two inking rollers. 

_ The raising and lowering of the frisket is effected by the follow- 
ing means. A convolute spring, similar to a watch-spring, is 
coiled round the axis, or joint, of the frisket and tympan, and by 
its power the frisket is thrown open; there is affixed to the frisket - 
an excentric pulley, and another affixed to the joint connecting 
the platten and table: from these two excentric fixed pulleys a 
cord is extended and fastened, so that, as the platten begins to 
turn over, the cord brings down the frisket on to the tympan and 
confines the sheet of paper. 

A contrivance is provided for lifting the sheet off the tympan, 
‘after being printed, by the rising of the frisket ; a tongue is placed 
at the top of the frisket, which is held fast by a spring behind 
falling into,a notch. When the frisket is shut down, the point of 
the tongue slips into a small groove in a piece screwed on to the 
tympan, and passes about an inch under the sheet of paper, so 

‘that when the frisket is thrown up again, the tongue pulls the 
3A 2 
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sheet off from the tympan, and on the frisket striking against a. 3 
-pin fixed to a rest, the tongue will be again forced out. é 

Thus far Dr, Church’s invention has been brought into partial ; 
practice ; whether his subsequent inventions (or intentions), to 4 
which I alluded at the outset of this article, have any chance of ¥ 
being equally successful, I have now to discuss. i” 

The principal object in view is, to. print constantly from: new s 
type, which is proposed to be effected by simplifying the pro- — 
cesses of casting, composing, and distributing: The type is to be q 
delivered perfect by machinery, and laid, as it is cast, with 
unerring order and exactness, in separate compartments. The i 
compositor’s work is then to be effected by other apparatus 
directed by keys like those of an organ: thus is the type to be 


arranged in words and lines, as quickly as in the performance of © 
notes of music ; to be all perfectly correct, as no error is allowed to 
be possible except from touching the wrong key: hence, an expert . 
hand will leave but little business for the reader. The forme may ; 
be worked as usual, either by the printing-press or machine. It is 
then found less expensive, under Dr. Church’s economical system t 
of re-casting, to melt the type and re-cast it, than to perform the 4 
tedious operation of distribution. The melting takes place with- — 
out exposure to the atmosphere, by which contrivance oxydation, _ 
and the consequent waste of metal are avoided. It is calculated 
that two men’can produce 75,000 new types per hour; and, in re- _ 
composing, one man is to perform as much as three or four com- 
positors. In the production of types, the saving; we are told, is 
ninety-nine parts in a hundred ; and in the composition, distribu= 
tion, and reading, three parts in four. mie: | 

In regard to press-work, Dr. C. has invented a machine to work — 
with plattens instead of cylinders, from which he will be able to 
take forty fine impressions per minute ! Some London printers — 
are said to have ordered these machines-and apparatus!! An- 
af establishment is about to be commenced in New Micele, in vie ‘4 


and printing in general! !! ‘ 
The foregoing account contains the substance of a SHOE, hice 4 
appeared in the Monthly. Magazine for June 1823. a 
I do not mean to question the possibility of constructing ‘am 
machine capable of performing some parts of these various opera~ ~ 
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_ tions ; or even ail the parts, in a limited: degree. Iwas at one 
time a sceptic as to the possibility of printing good work by 


cylindrical pressure, I have been convinced to the contrary ; but 


will any one who has a practical knowledge of either of the 
” businesses of letter-founding or printing, believe, for an instant, 
that the usual routine of a day, or of an hour, in either of those 
branches of typography, can be performed by any mechanical com- 
_binations which it is in the power of human hands to construct, 
without more attendants to wait upon the machinery than could 
_ execute ten times the work which it pretends to be able to do of 
itself. In the first place, would every proprietor or speculator, 
who purchased a machine, easily find an artist to supply ready- 
: justified matrices and moulds (saying nothing about previous 
_ punch-cutting) for the type-casting part of the machine? if not, 
_ then would it end in a dangerous monopoly. Then, is it to be 
cast so wonderfully perfect as to want no bréaker, rubber, dresser, 
‘ &c. Are seventy-five thousand types, per hour, to be shot per- 
fect from the crucible to the tubes? Well—suppose all this done 


—the performer, also perfect in his knowledge of the keys, and 


_ beginning to play his lesson—how long would he proceed with 
his tune without meeting with some unlucky hole in his ballad; 
without having to call for more performers to play in concert? one 
" to help the instrument to space out its lines, set its heads (italic, I 
: suppose, would be provided for by another row of keys and pipes 
- to answer those of the swell organ); then another to set smaller 
* type for notes ; a word or two of Greek or Hebrew ; or, perhaps, 
side notes to the work; to space out heads, gauge, and tye 
; up the pages; to impose, correct, &c. &c. Why, to effect 
this saving of “ three parts in four,” of a compositor’s labour, 
§ would take one key-player, two helpers, one reader, one engineer, 
and one artist, to keep such a machine in repair: and then if a 
_ simple key or tracker out of the hundred and fifty-three wanted 
_ for the’ boxes of a pair of cases, should get out of tune, the whole 
' foundry and composing machinery must all be brought to a dead 
stop. I should also expect a stop of another kind in the progress 
of the printing machine; if I am at all capable of judging by 
description between similarity of cause and effect, Dr. Church 
will be obliged to wait the expiration of the term of another patent 
for a printing press, before he can venture: to set his a-going. 
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Then, as to its speed: 40 printed sheets per minute, equal to — 
2,400 per hour; but it is not said, perfected sheets, or sheets 
printed on both sides; therefore, it will give 1,200 on one side, or — 
white paper, and | 200 re-iteration. Now, I will venture theil ‘ 
assertion of impossibility of any one boy or man pointing 1,200 © 
sheets in half an hour. It has, therefore, been fully antsipatadil 
in this respect by other machines which have been proved. But — 
it would be unfair to suppress my opinion, that if it could be 
brought to act with equal speed as a double or perfecting machine, 
it would have a great advantage in the platten pressure, over that 
of the cylindrical. i : 
I shall again be indebted to my friend Mr. Newton, for extracts 
by which to give some idea of these projects, but I must refer my 3 
reader to the numbers for November and December, 1823, for a _ 
full description and plates, before they can thoroughly understand | BS 
Dr. Church’s intention. iy 
This apparatus consists of three pieces of mechanism ; ‘ihe first * 
of which is designed to cast the types, and to arrange them ready a 
for the compositor; the second is to compose those types into & 
words and sentences, by the operation before described; and the fh 
third, a press to produce printed impressions from the composi- 


a 
‘ay 
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tion, in the most perfect manner, and with unexampled celerity. | 
_ The mechanism designed for casting the types is, first, an elon- 
gated box or chest, extending across the machine, which holds the ee 
melted type-metal previous to its being admitted. into the moulds. < 


The mould is formed by a receeeh bar extending across caine machina . 
In this bar any number of perpendicular grooves are cut, for the — 
purpose of receiving the fluid metal, for forming the bodies of inal | 
types or letters distinct from each other. Below this mould-bar the — q 
matrices are stationed, which give the letter or face of the type; = 
and the placing and displacing of these matrices and the monkial ie 
bar, to perfect the operation of casting, which must be done with 
gteat accuracy, are the most important points which the varied 
motions of the mechanist have to effect ; attached to the machine — 
is a vessel called the fountain, to be filled with melted metal, from, 
whence it flows into the metal-chest above-mentioned. In one of 
the operations of. the machinery (the progressive motion of which 
will be explained), a plunger is made to descend into the. metalaly 
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‘ehest, and to displace a portion of the metal therein, which, being 
| prevented from returning into the fountain, rushes with consider- 
able force through small apertures into the respective grooves of 
the mould-bar and into the matrices, thereby causing a certain 
‘number of types to be cast.. 
_ The general operation of the machine is as follcass a_fly-wheel 
‘is actuated by hand, which gives motion to the shaft. Upon this 
‘shaft a cam-wheel is fixed, and consequently turns with it. An 
‘levated cam upon the periphery of this wheel, is to be placed 
under the end of a lever, previous to the commencement of the 
‘operation, by which the plunger is held up. As soon as the 
wheel has revolved sufficiently to slide the cam from under the 
end of the lever, the plunger is instantly drawn down by a weight 
‘suspended to the lever, in which descent of the plunger the fluid 
‘metal is forcibly injected through the jets of the metal-chest 
before-mentioned, into the moulds and matrices by which the types 
are cast. When the wheel has revolved some distance further, an 
‘enlarged part of its periphery comes in contact with the end of the 
ever and raises it. At the reverse end of the shaft, which carries 
‘this lever, there is a short arm, which at this time shifts the mould- 
bar laterally, and brings the grooves of the mould holding the 
‘body of the types, exactly under a series of punches extending 
from the bar. In this state of the operation it becomes necessary 
to unlock the matrix-bar, which is done by the progress of the 
‘wheel having brought a cam on the inside of the wheel to bear 
against the end of a lever, the reverse end of which lever slides 
back a bar holding a series of wedges, and thereby permits the 
‘matrix-bar to descend about the eighth of an inch, so as to with- 
raw the ends of the cast types from these matrices. 
_ The further progress of the wheel causes a cam to strike Senin 
* upper end of the lever, the reverse end of which draws forward 
the matrix-bar from under the types. The types are now to be 
discharged from the moulds, which is done by the cam (as the 
wheel proceeds) coming against the end of the lever. This is a 
compound lever, the shaft to which it is affixed carrying also, at its - 
‘reverse end, another arm. As this arm recedes, by the pressure of 
the cam, the first arm forces down the bar with its punches, which 
project the types out of the mould-bar, and cause them to descend 
into other guides or square tubes formed to the figure of the types, 
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which slide down them ; but in order to arrange the types all “a 
the same direction, and deposit them in files or ranks ina box, 


the guides are twisted one quarter round, which brings the body of : 


composing machine, to be explained - -hereafter. » After the types 
have descended in the guides, they are severally pushed backward : 
into the ranges of the box, by means of a pair of guide cams, upon 
the shaft of the fly-wheel, between which cams the end of the 
lever acts ; and by the obliquity of the cams the lever is made ‘@ 
vibrate and slide the type-projector bar backward and forward, so 
that at every operation of the machine the types are pushed backs 
ward in ranges of the box, each type preserving its erect position. 
The cam having passed the end of the lever, the weight attached 
to the lever causes the punch-bar and punches to rise out of the. 


each type into that position required for placing them in the 


moulds and resume their former position. -The cam now comes in 
contact with the lower end of the lever, and pushes it back, which 
causes the matrix-bar to resume its former place beneath the 
mould-bar, and the locking-up of the matrix-bar is effected by the 
cam coming in contact with the end of the lever which pushes : 
back the wedges to their original situation. The next motion of 
the mechanism, as the wheel continues its revolution, is the 
sliding of the mould-bar into its former position, which is done by 
the friction-roller at the end of the lever, descending from the 
elevated part of the periphery of the wheel, which. shifts the 
mould-bar back, and places the grooves for the moulds over ihe 
matrices, as before. The cam-wheel having performed one entire 
revolution, the cam is again brought under the end of the lever 
which raises the plunger, and another operation of casting at this 
point commences, and proceeds as described. : oe 7 
The construction of the mould-bar is considered by the patentee 
to be a very important feature of the invention; it has a channel, 
with many turnings, cut through it for the passage of cold water 
in order to cool the type-metal as quickly as possible after casting: 
this water is conveyed to the mould-bar by a pipe leading from a 
reservoir placed in a convenient situation, which water may be 
discharged at an aperture, and conveyed away by a pipe. | 
There are several simplified modifications of this a to j 
be worked by hand, divested of the fly-wheel and most of the 
levers ; but these are not calculated to perform the business with 7 
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equal facility, or to produce so creat a number of types at one 
operation. 

- The second part of this series of apparatus for printing, is the 
“machine by which the types are to be composed, that is, selected 

and associated together into words and sentences, Having dis- 
posed and arranged the several sorts of types into. narrow boxes, 

or slips, each individual slip containing a great number of types of 

the same letter, which is called a file of letters, the cases with 

these types are placed in the upper part of the composing machine: 
“there are a number of jacks, to each of which a key is connected 

in a manner somewhat similar to the jack and keys of a harpsi- 

chord or piano-forte. There are four rows of keys, which are so 
‘disposed for the convenience of gaining space, in order that any 
one of them may be touched by the finger, and a plate with a 
“number of slits corresponding to the keys, through which slits the 
‘heads of the jacks pass. There are precisely the same numbers of 
: files or letters that there are jacks, each file ee exactly over 
the head of its jack in front of it. 

' Any one of the keys being pressed upon by the finger will cause 
‘the upper part of the jack to advance, and push forward the lower 
“type of the file against which it stood on to the front part of the 
‘plate. By the descent of the key a bar extending along the front 
of the machine, and its arms, will be pressed down, which raises a 
ever. The end of this lever enters a snail-groove in a snail-wheel, 
connected by a train toa barrel containing a spring, intended to 
‘act as a clock-movement to give motion to the arms in front. The 
lever acts as a trigger, which lets off the clock-movement every 
‘time that a key is depressed, and by the end of the lever working 
‘in the snail-groove of the wheel above-mentioned, that wheel re- 
‘yolves only once round upon the descent of each key, being 

stopped by the trigger at the end of the snail-groove ; conse- 
quently the movement is not continuous but intermitting, and can 
only start when the trigger is raised through an aperture from the 
Be to the smaller radius of the snail-groove. 

The nature of clock-movements being well understood, it is only 
_ necessary to say that every revolution of the snail-wheel raises and 

"depresses the connecting rod by means of the crank upon its axle; 
this causes the shaft, which also carries the collecting arms, to 
vibrate, and thus every revolution of the snail-wheel gives a pen- 
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dulous motion to the lower ends of the collecting arms, and brings | 
the collectors together. It will now be seen that at the instant | 
after the jack has pushed an individual type out of its file on to | 
the front part of the plate, the collecting arms are actuated by the | 
clock-movement, and by means of the collectors, slide the type | 
from whatever part of the plate it may be situate to the centre, | 
At this precise moment of the operation the larger radius of the ' 
snail-wheel will be uppermost, and its periphery acting against af | | 
friction-roller at the bottom of the rod, will raise that rod, and'theres | 
by depress the longer arm, or front part of the lever connected to ite 7 
by which means the type brought to the middle of the plate will) j 
be pushed down through an aperture in the plate into the curved — q 
channel, which answers the purpose of a composing stick, where | 
the types collect as the operation of the machine composes them 
into words or sentences, and from whence they may be taken and 
adjusted into lines by hand, or formed into pages, by means of a} 
box, which may be placed on the side of the machine at the end | 
of the channel. i 
A mode of adjusting a slight metallic bar on the plate, for the r 
purpose of pressing upon, and preserving the position of the type | 
as it slides along the plate, is suggested; it is to be raised up from : 
the plate, or pressed down upon the type by the operation of the | 
levers, which are worked by connecting rods, extending from the | f 
arms, and consequently acting by the depression of the keys; and. | 
the winding up of the clock-work is intended to be effected by a} 
treaddle, to which a rope may be attached, paending from a pulleme 
on the axle of the spring-barrel. ie | “at 
The third part of the apparatus is a machine for taking off || ; 
impressions of the types on to the sheets,* by a table to recelve if 
the forme of types; a platten, firmly fixed and supported by ee } 
standards and frame-work ; inking-rollers ; and friskets. ae 
_ The machinery is put in motion by means of a Fils and fly- i i 
wheel, upon the axle of which are pullies, from whence cords coiled | | 


* According to the arrangement which I laid Spi in commencing the | i 
chapter on printing machinery, this description of Dr. Church’s machine val 
would, in proper order, follow as the last in the chapter succeeding the pre | 
sent; but I have thought it better to give up that plan in this instance, in 


Gide to keep Dr. Church’s. inventions, as having a connection with cach 
other, under one view. 
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n opposite directions, pass to a pulley, and from which an endless 
shain extends to a pulley at the reverse end of the machine. This 
sndless chain is attached to the frame of the inking-rollers which 
are drawn backward and forward over the table and forme of types 
by the endless chain actuated by alternating revolutions of the 
pullies. Upon the axle of these pullies there is a peculiarly-formed 
endless screw, with a cross thread, into which a tooth works on 
the under side, and by that means causes the screw to slide back- 
ward and forward in a lateral direction, which locks ultimately into 
one of the pullies, and thereby effects the direct or retrograde 
movement of the inking-roller. The supply of ink is taken up 
from the ductor at every return of the rollers, and the uniform 
spreading of the ink upon their peripheries is produced by the dis- 
tributing table, which has a lateral sliding motion. . 

_ The operation of printing begins thus: the fly-wheel havin 
caused the inking-rollers to pass over the distributing table, and 
ever the forme of types, so as to ink them in the manner above 
described, the roller-frame when near the end of its race strikes 
against a slider, which instantly brings forward with an accelerated 
velocity the frisket carrying the sheet of paper. This stops in the 
centre of the machine, over the table and forme, and under the 
platten, where it remains stationary, ready to receive the pinch of 
the press, in the manner about to, be described. 

_ The table carrying the forme, and balanced by an arm and 
weight, is made to rise and fall by means of jointed pieces, and is " 
guided by the cylindrical sliders working in sockets. The fly- 
wheel, in a certain part of its revolution, strikes a small lever, 
which locks the cam to the shaft of the fly-wheel, and causes the 
cam to pass round with it. The longer diameter of this cam, now 
pressing against the jointed pieces, brings them almost into a per- 
pendicular position, by which effort to straighten the joint, the 
table is raised up with great power against the under side of the 
platten, and the impression given from the forme of types to the 
sheet of paper. By the further rotation of the cam, the jointed 
pieces fall back to their former position, and the table descends, 
In order‘to take off the sheet after it has been printed, one of 
‘the chaps of a pair of broad nippers is introduced under the edge 
‘of the paper, in the following manner. The wheels are made to 
‘evolve, by means of cords coiled round them; and which are ac- 
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tuated by a pulley, when the roller-frame advances: by these 
cords the nippers are carried, and, previous to. the impressior 

which has been given to the sheet as above, they are brought inte 
a situation ready to take hold of the edges of the paper, and thi 
is done by the table and platten pressing them together at the 
time the impression is given. As the roller-frame returns to ink 
the forme, the nippers draw off the sheet, and by pressing against 
an inclined plane, the chaps open, and deposit it upon the heap, 
from whence any number of the sheets may be removed by hand. 

The inking-rollers having, on their return, passed over the fae 
of the types, and inked them ready for another impression, and 
the frisket having by that means been withdrawn, the second shee 
of paper is placed upon the frisket, which is brought over the 
table, and under the platten, by the further progress of the inking. 
frame exactly as above described ; at this time the reverse end of 
the nippers, with their chaps open, are brought into a situation 
ready to clasp the edge of the sheet now upon the table. The 
revolution of the fly-wheel produces the impression as before, and 
the drawing off the sheet on to the heap is performed in a similar 
manner. ‘Thus the machine is calculated to print alternately 
sheets laid on at either end, and to deliver them on to the heap 
above the platten. ' “ 

The velocity with which the operation of printing may be per 
formed by this apparatus is stated to be about forty sheets per 
minute. ai 

In order to produce a correct register, points are fixed to the 
friskets, in a similar manner to the register points in. ordinary 
printing. These points advance with the friskets under the 
platten, and enter small holes in the tympan when pressed. . On 
the under side of the friskets, there are small wedge-formed pieces 
which drop into corresponding recesses in the table, by which 
means the friskets are compelled always to settle in one particular 
part of the table, and by that means a perfect coincidence of 
register is effected. : ie 

To prevent the press from closing by the too rapid velocity of 
the fly-wheel, before the pressman has accurately placed his sheet, 
there is a contrivance attached to the fly-wheel for throwing the 
mechanism out of geer. This is effected by means of a pendant 
rod hanging against the side of the upper rail, which is attached 
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toa short lever, or catch, that drops into one of several notches, 
pr a ratchet on the axle of the fly-wheel. The pressman has, 
therefore, to touch the pendant rod when he has adjusted his sheet, 
which immediately connects the mechanism to the motion of the 
fly-wheel, but until that is done, the wheel revolves without 
moving the other parts of the mechanism. 
In order that the forme of types may be conveniently placed 

upon the table, previous to commencing the operation, the platten 
is made to slide from over the table, and, on being re-placed, is 
fixed by the head-screws firmly to the standard pillars. 
- Another modification of this apparatus is proposed, in which the 
pressure is given by drawing the platten down, instead of raising 
the table up, which has some similarity to the printing press in- 
yented by the same patentee, and previously described. 
_ After the forme of types have been used, and the desired num- 
ber of 1 impressions taken, instead of distributing the types in the 
ordinary way, they are to be put into the melting-pot, and re-cast 
by the apparatus first described, by which all the types of one — 
letter will be ranged in files, as before described, and ‘placed ready 
to be operated upon by the composing machine. 
‘ But surely this, wonderful as it may seem, is far exceeded by 
the proposed application of machinery to the work of the head as 
well as of the hands ?—See what follows! 


"MACHINE FOR CALCULATING AS WELL AS 
PRINTING. 


~ Cuarves BazssBace, Esq. F.R.S. London and Edinburgh, 
&e. ina letter addressed to sir Humphry Davy, president of the 
Royal Society of London, has announced to the world, that he has 
invented various machines, by which some of the more compli- 
cated processes of arithmetical calculation may be performed with 
certainty and dispatch ; and in order to avoid the errors which 
might be produced in copying and printing the numbers in the 
‘common way, the ingenious inventor states, that he has contrived 
“means. by which the machines shall take, from several boxes con- 
taining type, the numbers which they calculate, and place them 
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side by side; thus becoming at once a substitute for the com 
puter and the compositor. ! 
The scheme of Mr. Babbage is, however, much more within ‘ 
scope of probability than that of Dr. Church. He does not go t 
the casting-type process—his authorship and composing go n 
further than the ten figures—and his object is, to effect accuracy 
where it is of great consequence, so that it may, perhaps, be 
general benefit. Be 


POUCHEE’S PATENT TYPE-CASTING. be 


In this place, as the patent was published too late for that at pal 
_ of the work immediately relative to type-founding, it may be 
appropriate to mention the machinery of M. Henry Didot, of Par 
made patent in this country by Mr. Louis John Pouchee, fe 
casting type at the rate of 24,000 per hour. A trial was made o 
M. Didot’s invention some years ago by Mr. H. Caslon, but i 
was not found eligible to pursue it: however, Mr. Pouchee has 
now taken it up, and therefore a short description shall be 
attempted, particularly as I see no absolute impossibility ¢ of 
so far effecting the object, after all preliminary arrangements 
of justifying the matrices are complete, as to cast 200,000 
an hour, if desired; since Mr. Pouchee does not pretend to the 
wonderful perfection with Dr. Church, as to be able to shoot the 
type from the moulds into the composing-boxes all complete and 
perfect; but by a very few words, of large import, allows the 
necessity of rubbers, dressers, pickers, &c., for he says “ ie 
whence they are broken off and dressed by hand in the usual way.” : 
But I shall be astonished if ever it is brought to such perfection 
as to bear the critical examination of English judges of typo- 
graphy, as to perfection of what in type-founding is called justifie 
cation, or that every letter of each set of these moulds stand 
equally and identically Square to the body, and ranging at head 
and foot. 
The machinery consists of a mould formed by a combination ©: 
steel bars with grooves and matrices, which are secured by a fra 
and brace of iron, upon a strong wooden bench ; a lever coying 


* * 
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a heavy rammer is intended to fall down into the middle of the 
mould, for the purpose of driving a portion of fluid type-metal 
through small apertures into the grooves and matrices, where the 
body and face of the letter are cast. The manner in which this 
apparatus is constructed is fully explained and shown in the Lond. 

Jour. of Arts and Sciences for May 1, 1824. 

_ Several bars, that constitute one side of the mould, are put 
together. A bar with horizontal grooves, forming the bodies of 
the respective types, is made fast by screws to a bar which re- 
éeives the matrices. Each of these matrices has the face of the 
intended letter stamped into it, and they are so arranged that they 
individually stand opposite to the respective grooves of the bar. 
On the top of the matrices a bar is fastened for the purpose of 
holding them securely in their places ; a straight bar is laid upon 
the bar before-mentioned, as a cover to the grooves, in order to 
form the upper sides of the square recesses; the break-bar is 
placed in front of the first bar; it has a series of small nicks, 
or openings, which come exactly opposite to the ends of the 
Brooves ; and through these nicks, or openings, the fluid type- 
metal is to pass into the groove and matrices, where the body and 
face of the letter are cast. The spaces between the nicks of the 
break-bar coming against the side of the grooves, are to close 
them and form the feet of the types: another bar is to be laid 
upon, and form the cover of the break-bar, and these when so 
combined produce one side of the type mould. 

In the recess between the moulds the fluid metal is to be 
Houred to a certain height, and from thence it is ejected and driven 
into the moulds by the descent of the rammer hereafter described. 
The several bars being combined, and laid upon the solid metallic 
bed, the lateral pieces of the frame, which turn upon hinge-joints, 
are then brought to bear against the sides of the mould-bars ; the 
top-piece is next placed over them, and the whole is made fast by 
bringing the looped part of a swinging lever to bear upon the nose 
ad projecting end of the top-piece. This swinging lever is brought 

up to its bearing by means of a tongue, which is forced against 
the lower part of the lever by the action of a hand lever. 

_ The mould is now ready to be employed for casting. A quan- 
tity of fluid type-metal is poured (by means of a ladle) ito the | 
central recess of the mould. The rammer is now to be lt fall into 
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the recess, which is done by drawing a trigger, when a string con- 
“nected. to it pulls back a bolt or catch, and the long lever instantly 
descends with the rammer. By this means the fluid metal, pre- 
viously occupying the lower part of. the recess, 1s displaced from 
thence by the rammer, and having no means of escaping, is driven 
with great force laterally into the moulds and matrices. ¥ 
The operation of casting having been thus performed, the next 
consideration is a mode of withdrawing the types from the moulds, 
To do this the workman places his foot upon a step, or treaddle, 
when the end of the compound lever acting against a pin under. 
the leg, throws up the lever sufficiently high for the workman to 
take hold of the handles; he then lifts the lever until it has passed 
the spring catch, and there he leaves it supported. A hasp i 4 
front of the table is now raised, when the swinging lever, ml 
released, quits the tongue of the top-piece, and allows the frame 
the mould to be opened. _ 
The mould and the cast within it is now removed from the 
bench, and placed upon a table provided with cramps, which hold 
the solid part of the cast, while the mould-bars are carefully drawn 
asunder by wrenches, leaving the types standing out on each side 
of the cast, like the teeth of a comb, from whence they are broken 
off and dressed by hand in the usual way. . 4 
It would appear, from the above description, that in many parts: 
of the process there is a complete identity in the machinery of 
M. Didot, and Dr. Church, and this, according to the law of 
patents, will put the exclusive right of the latter to any part of his 


patent, in some jeopardy, if ever contested : but I think an English 
expired patent anticipated them all; at least, that this idea: of 
casting type in multiplied moulds is not entirely novel, will be seen 
by referring to an expired patent of Mr. W. Nicholson See 
Repertory of Arts, vol. v, pp. 145—170 ; also, chap. vii, post. ~ 

AN artist in Scotland (Mr. Hucu Witson, engraver, Glasgow) 
has been trying, by model, to make a self-inking press, upon a 
nearly similar principle with Mr. Napier’s. “Mr. Wilson does not 
profess it necessary that the entire construction of the press should 
be with a view to the application of his inking apparatus, ‘but that 
it may be applied to all the common presses at Se in use. 
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Two boinposition rollers are attached to the tympan by means 
of two horizontal arms, or bars, connected at their extremities by 
a cross-bar passing through a wheel which runs on a centre-bar, 

fixed in the carriage. When the tympan is thrown up, the roller- 
I frame i is pushed back by two connecting bars, extending from the 
-_tympan to the extremities of the cross-bar. By the motion pro- 
| duced in pulling or throwing up the tympan, these two rollers, 

which have been previously inked by the distributing and feeding 
‘rollers, are drawn across the types, which are thus inked in their 
turn. When the paper which is to receive the impression is put 
}on to the tympan, and the tympan is brought down upon the 
_ types to pass under the press, the two rollers are again made to 
D pass over the types. The passing of the rollers twice over the 
types before an impression has been made, produces an effect in 
: inking them equivalent to what would be produced by drawing 
the single roller four times over them; which is all that is reckoned 
| necessary to distribute the ink equally over the types, so as to 
/ render the impression clear and uniform. 

| The paper and types being thus prepared to receive the pres- 
| sure, the carriage is moved forward on wheels by the common 
| winch, or moving handle, so as to be brought directly under the 
/eentre of pressure. The pressure in this press is produced by 
means of an excentric wheel, below the type-carriage when in this 
position, working against a friction wheel, and forcing upwards a 
metal block which slides in grooves, and in its turn forces the 
: type-carriage up against the platten, which is fixed, and thus pro- 
duces the impression.* The excentric wheel is put in action by a 
3 handle, or lever, similar to the one in common use, and the motion 
| ‘of this lever is communicated to the wheel by means of a universal 

; joint. The excentric wheel being made to describe one quarter of 
an entire revolution in producing the pressure, gives motion also 

| to the feeding roller, which, by its means, is made to turn round a 

| certain proportion of a revolution according to the nature of the. 
if ‘work and the quantity of ink required. 

» The feeding roller is supplied with ink by means of a trough and 

t seraper. While the impression is being produced, the distributing 

i roller j is brought i in contact with the feeding roller while in motion, 

/ and receives a sufficient quantity of ink for the next impression. 

| * Another inyention at least very nearly approaching to Mr. Ruthven’s. 

Ps! 3B 
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While the carriage is returning to its first position, the distributing 
roller is kept revolving by means of a small friction pulley on the 
end of it, and a cord stretched between the extremities of the 
earriage-frame, and is thus made to distribute the ink over the 
whole surfaces of the other rollers. When the tympan is thrown 
up to take out the impression, the rollers are again brought over 
the types, and the same operation is repeated which has been 
described. j | 

There is another contrivance in apts printing press, which. must 
not be omitted: The tympan is so constructed, that the paper 


which is to receive the impression is made to revolve on its centre, 
and after having received an impression on one side in the manner 
described, it can be turned by the pressman in an instant, thrown | 
down on the types, and an impression on the contrary side taken 
before the rollers could have been inked and the types prepared for 
such an operation in the common mode of printing. How useful 
this contrivance must be, if effectual in printing jobs which require 
to be done in this way, must. be obvious to those acquainted with 
it; excepting that most jobs are only required to be printed on 


one side. The various other contrivances, however, exhibited in | 
this model of a self-inking press, may render it an object well ) 
worthy of. the attention of engineers in this department of mag 
chinery. 

A very clear engraving and description of this model, will be | 
found in the Glasgow Mechanics’ Magazine, of 5 June 1824 : | 
No. XXIIE. 


tached to his press, which would not require any additional move- | 
ments for the workman: a trough for the ink was placed at the 
left-hand end, across the press, with the usual application of the | 
iron cylinder and composition rollers. The last, or inking roller, | 
being fixed in a frame made to open like a pair of compasses by a | 
connecting rod attached to the joint of the tympans, the raising of | 
which would bring forward the roller over the forme. To render 
the distribution of the ink perfect a roller was constructed to | 
accompany the last-mentioned one, having also a lateral move- i 
ment while revolving; on bringing forward the platten and turning | 
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| down the handle, a supply of ink would be taken and distributed 
on the rollers. 
: 


* Mr. Corr, of New North-street, Finsbury-square, i is the manu- 

facturer of a press in which the power is gained by motion differing 

from those already described, and ina very simple and efficacious 
| manner. It may be described as a hinge, or knee-pan joint, the 
"parts of which, as brought by the lever into a vertical position 
; against each other, cause the descent of the platten. The staple 
) of this press is all in one piece of cast iron, like the Stanhope or 
Columbian, and it appears altogether to be got up so as to be 
| afforded at a very cheap price. 
5 


; Messrs. Tay.or (brother of Mr. Richard Taylor, the printer) 
ee Martineau, of the City Road, have made several presses of 

construction in which the power is gained by a principle some- 

what similar to that last described ; there is a combination of in- 
‘dined planes, or wedges, acted upon by bars, with hinge-joints : 
a lever bar, and coupling bar, working in projections on the staple, 
or general frame of the press, connect with the bars, which move - 
from an angular into a perpendicular position when the impression 
is required : a regulating screw in the head raises or lowers the 
“upper wedge: two rods are acted upon by a lever to counteract 
| the weight of the platten. The workmanship is excellent, and the 
| a highly spoken of. It is named the Russel Press. 


a: PATENT TYMPANS. 


a Havine done, as I trust, impartial justice in describing all the 
} manual printing-presses which have come within my knowledge, 
being the inventions or improvements of others, it may now be 
allowable for me to enter upon a description of an apparatus in- 
| vented by myself. 

| FG consists of improved tympans applicable. to presses of the 
| ‘usual enon. but of enlarged dimensions. In the peculiar 
3 B 2 
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make of these tympans consists the advantage which such a press 
is capable of affording; namely, that of enabling a printer to enter 
into a competition of price with the printing machines impelled by 
steam, or mere manual power ; provided he is supplied with double- 
royal or double-demy paper. The difficulty of obtaining this, as a 
general commodity in the market, particularly in the low-priced 
papers for ordinary work, was the only objection which ever 
operated against this patent, until the success of the machines (to 
be described in the following chapter), gained a more material 
advantage in respect. of speed for periodical publications; and so 
far surpassed the capabilities of my mode of working, as to drive 
me into the adoption of a machine, and the abandonment of my own 
invention, as soon as I found one constructed upon a principle 
which appeared to possess every requisite qualification for good as 
well as expeditious work, without the ee of a steam- 
engine. | 
However, it answered my purpose to a considerable extent: I 
gained, so far, one very material object which I had in view, 
namely, the retaining in employment, and keeping up a succession 
of, the regular-taught pressmen, at the same time that I was 
opposing the intended monopoly of all press-work of long num- 
bers. I worked two double-demies pretty constantly for five or six 
years, printing some hundreds of reams of paper, and keeping 
together business and connection which would otherwise have fallen 
into the hands of the proprietors of the steam-engine machines.* | 
The operation consists in the working off both formes of a sheet 
at one time, and with one impression, upon paper of double size, viz. 
double royal, demy, crown, post, foolscap, &c. by the means of a 
press of adequate dimension and power; and by the same action, 
with the addition of these tympans, without any increase of labour 
time, or motion, at the moment the impression is given to the 
paper, it is divided into sheets of single royal, demy, &c.; and 
this with such an undeviating precision of line parallel to the 
pages as no cutting by the most careful hand’ can ever attain. 
The tympans may be affixed, at pleasure, to a common royal-size 
press, which may thus be made to work (and cut) double foolscap. 


They are shown 1 in perspective at figs. 1 and 2. Fig. 1- repre 


* The saving, in ciarnine work, was twenty per cent; finer work wer 
five ; foolscaps 30 to 40; on finer work still more. 


| part of the inner tympan opened, to show the internal part. These 

tympans consist of, first, the outer frame, of dimensions accord- 
ing to the size of the press or work required ; the additions to 
which are, a plate of iron, steel, brass, or other sufficient sub- 
stance, about seven-eighths of an inch in width, aa; the back 
' ede, fig. 1, of which is level, but the front side, fig. 2, is raised in 
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sents the tympans turned down upon the press, with the hindmost 
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ra middle, the centre part being about one-fourth of an inch in 
thickness, and the two sides about one-eighth of an inch only, a 

: part of the top or front of which is shown in full size, fig. 3, and 
| Cross section of the same, fig. 4; along the middle or thicker part 
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are cuts or openings for the purpose of admitting the knife herein- | 
after described, leaving small parts of the plate uncut, as seen in | 
fig. 3. On each side of the same, along the centre of the thinner | 


part, is a row of small holes, at about half-inch distances. This 


plate is fixed across the middle of the outer tympan, to each | 
side, being countersunk into the same, 66. Secondly, the inner 
tympans are formed of two parts, having each part three sides, | 
and moving on pivots, near aa, attached to the outer tympan; | 
these inner tympans, when shut down, are fastened in the common 
manner by hooks and eyes, or buttons ; each part, when opened to : 


adjust the blankets, will incline back on the pivots. 


The Divider, or Knife, is shown, in front and back view, figs. 5 
and 6, and section of the same fig. 7, and is seen fixed on the | 
frisket, fig. 2,66; it is made of a plate of iron or steel, about three- 
fourths of an inch wide, turned down at a right angle on one side, | | 
about one-fourth of*an inch in width, and in length sufficient for 


the width of the sheet of paper intended to be cut, and this must 


be fixed so as to be exactly corresponding to the openings in the | 
plate aa, before described ; the part so turned down is cut into | 
angular teeth, about a quarter of an inch from point to point, each | 
tooth having two chisel-like edges, formed by being filed and 
dressed on the outside of the part so turned down ; on the inside | 
of the angle the teeth are to be finished all along fair and smooth ; ; 
one or more of the teeth are then to be filed out. at intervals cor- 


responding with the parts of the plate left uncut. The pivots, or 
joints, of the tympans and frisket bemg accurately adjusted, the 
knife is then fixed to the frisket (at each end by screw or other 
connexion), so that when the frisket is turned down on the tym- 
pans, the knife shall freely enter the plate at the openings before 


described. The plate and knife now occupying the usual place of | 
point-screws and points, those necessary articles are removed to 
the centre of each half of the tympans above and below the plate, 
as ccdd. If wished, the positions-of the plate and knife may be | 
reversed, by fixing the plate to the frisket and knife to the tympam, | 
ora plate both on frisket and tympan, and knife to the forme or | 
table of the press, but not with equal certainty of operation. AL | 
these parts being properly adjusted, the mode of application is as, 
follows : for making ready a forme, or sheet, the tympan sheet 1s | 
drawn on the tympan, as in the ordinary mode, and the frisket, | 


; 
\ 
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pasted and cut out ; but for working the first side of ‘the paper 
the knife must be displaced : the whole of the paper being worked 
on one side without the knife, it is then replaced, and the reitera- 
tion proceeded with; the sheet’ will then be divided exactly along 
the centre, excepting at the parts where the portions of the plate 
have been left uncut, and the teeth filed out of the knife, as before 
described ; which uncut parts answer the important purpose of 
keeping the double sheet adhering as one, for the pressman who 
may be pulling, to draw it off the tympans over to the bank, where 
it is finally parted by the other man, who is inking, while looking 
over his heap, when six or eight sheets are accumulated, by means 
of a gentle pressure with each hand at each end of the heap; the 
white paper, or first side, is worked with four points, placed oppo- 
site to each other in the middle fold of each half of the double 
sheet, asccdd; but for the reiteration the two lower points, dd, are 
taken off, and the sheet kept in register by the two upper ones 
only. For cutting the sheet into more parts than two, I extend 
the same principle, by placing knives and plates in various posi- 
tions, or at right angles with each other. 

_ The Demi-(or half)-chases are made so as to contain the pages 
imposed within a less measure of square than usual; one side of 
the rim is made particularly straight, and rather less in breadth 
than the other three sides ; this narrow side forms the part to lie 
in the middle of the table of the press ; by turning a pair of chases 
0 made on contrary faces, the two narrow sides will join and 
form as one chase; the pages are not in these chases, as in others, 
for all sizes above folios locked up by having side-sticks and 
quoins on all four sides, but only on one side and at each end. 
The inner forme being locked up on the right side only, and at 
‘each end, and the outer forme on the left side only, and at each 
end ; and the margin being made when the two demi-chases are 
laid together on the imposing stone, as if the same were one large 
chase of double dimensions, the pages will require no more 
margin in the centre of the double sheet than a fair equal propor- 
tion for the division of margin. The chases must be made in 
‘proportion to the size of the work intended to be executed. 

_ The Girths are formed of lines made of any close-formed strong 
‘material or substance, but round or narrow, and I particularly 
prefer catgut of about one inch in circumference; such lines | 
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arrange in pairs, one pair to run the table in, the other pair to run 
it out, applying them to the wheel after the manner of leather or 
web girths ; except that such lines I place with a small degree of 
obliquity from either end of the table to the wheel, so that in 
winding round no one coil shall touch or interfere with the other, 
but take a spiral direction, one pair giving place by being wound 
off the wheel as the table is run in or out, to the other pair, which 
by being then wound round the wheel causes the table to traverse 
in the given direction ; by these means the rounce, or handle, will 
be, in every position, or turn of the wheel, equally tight, and no 
friction or adhesion of the lines can ever take place. | 
The patent embraces some material improvements in the mode 
of blocking, or mounting stereotype plates to the necessary height 
for printing (for which see Chapter on Stereotype), and some other 
improvements in the machinery and process of: printing ; viz. 


Chases, necessary to obviate the inconvenience of excessivé size 
of double formes—Girths, with which the most heavy press can 
be run in and out with the greatest ease, &c. ; but as these things | 
are more of technical than. public utility, I have’ thought the | 
enrolled specification the only necessary place for inserting pat- | 
ticulars. t | 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Of Steam-engine and other Machinery applied to Printing—General fea- 
 ture—Mr. Nicholson ; his Patent, as containing the Principle of every 
 subsequently-invented Machine for Printing— Machine of Konig—The 
_ Times Newspaper—Mr. Bensley’s first application of it to Book-work 
—Machines of Applegath and Comper—Rutt—Brightley and Donkin 
_ —Bacon—Cooper and Millar—Applegath again—Bold—Sir William 
Congreve—Parkins—Mr. Spottiswoode—Mr. Hansard; Napier’s 


4 
NAY-PEER. 


4 

_ DURING the progress of this work hopes have been continually 

indulged that any delay in its publication would be compensated 

by finding the trade subsiding into something like a settled state, 

and enabling this chapter to be so far completed as to present a 
fall account of the various machinery used in printing ; but since 
‘the first application of the steam-engine to this business the in- 
ventive genius of the age has been particularly alive to the 
“improvement of the art which is ultimately the improver of all 
others, and no sooner has a clear description, and satisfactory 
- opinion been formed of one invention, than another has started 
into notice, with, of course, some pretensions to superiority over 
; all those that have preceded it. 

One general feature in the various inventions above referred to 
_ for improvements in (the speed of) printing, with the exception of 
one not yet generally known, is first the substitution of two cy-: 
Tinders, or of one cylinder and a plane, for producing the impression, 
) instead of the two plane surfaces of the ordinary, or Stanhope 
| “press ; and secondly, the use of cylinders covered with the adhe- 
| sive and elastic composition, for applying the ink to the surface 
_ of the forme of types, as described in a preceding chapter, which, 
in the old process, was laid on with large balls, or dabbers. 
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For these important ideas both the public and the patentees of — 


printing machines seem to be indebted to Mr. William Nichol- 
son, the editor of the journal bearing his name, who obtained a 


patent for them in the year 1790, Upon referring to this patent,* 


descriptions of which have been given in the Repertory of Arts, © 


the Pantologia, and other scientific works, it appears that Mr, 


Nicholson has completely taken the lead upon this subject ; and 
it is probable, that had he joined the actual practice of the art of — 


printing by machinery to his knowledge of the theory, little would 


have been left for-subsequent mechanicians to perform, and still ] 


less to be claimed as their original inventions. | 


Those parts of the specification relative to our subject, refer, 7 
first, to casting the type; secondly, to applying the ink ; and 
thirdly, to taking the impression. The first of these relates to the — 


formation of the mould, so as to cast two, three, or more letters ut 


at one pouring in of the metal;} and to the finishing the stem of 
the letter, so that the tail is rendered “ gradually smaller the more ~ 


remote it is, or farther from the face. Such letter may be firmly 


ca 


imposed upon a cylindrical surface in the same manner as common 


letter is imposed upon a flat stone.” * * * * “To be imposed i in 
frames or chases adapted to the surface of a cylinder of wood or 2 


metal.” **** The ink, &c. is proposed to be applied by.a 
cylinder covered with leather, pelts, &c. with “ two, three, or more 
smaller cylinders, called distributing rollers, moving longitudinally — 


against the colouring cylinder, ‘so that they may be turned by the — 


motion of the latter.” * * ** The impression’ is designed to be ; 


effected by another cylinder causing the paper .to pass between q 


“ two other cylinders, or segments, in equal motion, one of which 


has the blocks, forme, plate, assemblage of types, or originals 


attached to, and forming part of its surface, and the other is faced — 


with cloth, or leather, and serves to press the paper,.cloth, or other 4 


material, as aforesaid, so as to take off an impression of the colour 


previously applied.” This he varies many ‘ways, in the usual a 


see-saw language’ of patents, applying his invention “ to the 4 
printing of books in general; paper-hangings, floor-cloths, cottons, — 


linéns,. silks, ribbons, laces; leather, skin, and. every other flexible 
material whatsdever.” - He then- gives descriptions and drawings : 


* See Repertory of Arts, vol. v, first series, pp. 145—170; plates 8, 9, is 
t See.anté, Dr. ‘Church and Pouchee. - 


+ 
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of the presses and apparatus to effect the intended purpose, either 


_by means of the types, &Xc. fixed to the cylinder, .or to formes, or 
plane surfaces submitted to the action of the cylinder by being 


laid on planks passed horizontally between them, the whole of 


“which. may be found, with the specification of the patent, in the 
work just referred to. | 


My reason for giving so detailed an account of a patent for 


"printing machinery which, having been taken out upwards of 


mee 


‘thirty years ago, has so long since expired, 1s this : from the ar- 
rangement of his proposed colouring cylinder—of its subordinate, 


or distributing cylinders —of the impression cylinder—the plane 


~ fable—the mode of catching up the paper and carrying it round 


the cylinder—the impression cylinder, whereby the paper is 
_ pressed against the type as that cylinder revolves, and by which 


means the sheet was to be printed—these, and many other parts of 
Mr. Nicholson’s machine, as described in the specification, show 
- that all subsequent’ attempts at machine-printing are but so many 
‘modifications of the same principle, rendered at last practicable 


by the invention of the composition for covering of balls and 


cylinders ; without which, I risk nothing in saying, that no print- 


“ing machine, at present invented, would ever have. been rendered 


in the least degree effectual. 


Again; Mr. Nicholson’s idea (impracticable as I conceive it to 


have been in carrying on the various indispensable processes of __ 
_ proofs, revises, authors’ corrections, &c.) of composing and im+ 
‘posing wedge-formed type, was in some measure modified and 
_ brought into practice by the pans, or galleys, of Mr. Bacon, fixed 
go as to form a rectangular frame, or prism, upon his cylinder, to 
revolve against one cylinder, or segments of cylinders, for inking, 
and another for pressure. And since Mr. Bacon, Applegath and 
_ Cowper’s stereotype plates, cast or bent to form segments of a 
circle, so as to be fixed on a cylinder, are but substitutes for a like 
‘purpose. | 
_* The means, however, which Nicholson specified for distributing 
the ink were essentially defective ; and the other parts of his in- 
vention were but very imperfectly carried into effect. 


It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the great object in the 


_ employment of machinery is to lessen the expense of printing; and 
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that the comparative merits of the various printing machines must 
be determined by this common and final standard. 
In order to obtain this most important result, it is obvious that, 
in the construction of a machine, simplicity, durability, and a_ 
constant aptitude or readiness for working, are the first and most 
essential requisites ; without which the most ingenious combination 
of mechanical knowledge, however highly to be esteemed as a _ 
piece of work, will produce little or no advantage to the proprietor 
or the public. i 
In the attainment of the above-mentioned requisites, one of the: 
principal difficulties to be overcome is the equal spreading, or, as 
it is technically called, distribution, of the viscid and adhesive ink — 
upon the face of the types, for which purpose very elaborate and — 
costly apparatus has been made use of in other machines, and 
av wequently removed by the invention of the composition-covered _ 
cylinders. By this improvement, adapted to a printing machine, — 
the perfect distribution of the ink appears to be attained by very 
simple means, and the same hue or shade of colour is preserved — 
by the most trifling degree of attention, with a regularity which 
cannot be effected by the hand-rollers of the common class of 
workmen. ee 
The engraving represents the elevation of a machine, worked by 
steam, or other competent power, for printing both sides of a sheet 
of paper, in which the sheet is conveyed from one cylinder to the — 
other, by means of endless cords combined with a series of con-_ 
veying cylinders, or drums. , 4 
The following little section will serve to give a general idea of 
the ‘panciple upon which these machines are constructed. 
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_ Ais a cylinder, which gives the first, or white-paper impression. 
'B, a. similar cylinder, which gives the second impression, or 

iteration. C CCC, cylinders, or drums, over which the sheet of 

paper passes in firm contact, bemg held by the pressure of endless 
strings; the sheet of paper ends at D, and comes out of the ma- 
chine, printed on both sides, at E. The course of the strings and 
_ drums is indicated by the arrows. 

_ The rollers for inking, in a machine of this construction, accord- 

Ing to the last improvements of Mr. Cowper, lie horizontally upon 
a plane smooth surface, called a distributing table, in open notched 
| bearings, acting by their own weight, and revolving by the friction 
\ of their surfaces against the surface of the table, without wheels, 
. springs, or any other machinery whatever ; so that, on the ground 
( of simplicity and readiness for working, nothing can excel the 
( contrivance. 

_ The inking apparatus consists of an ink-trough, a plane surface, 
and rollers ; the type passes under the rollers, GGG; the rollers, 
HH, assist in distributing the ink upon the surface of the distri- 
_ buting table, I, which is fed with ink from a trough on the spindle 
of the wheel, K, by means of a vibrating roller, which cannot be 
seen in the drawing. | 
_ The rotatory motion of the printing cylinders and drums is _pro- 
duced by a train of wheels at the back of the machine, and the 
distributing tables upon which the formes are placed move back- 
wards and forwards under the cylinders A and B, and the rollers 
GGG, by means of a double rack, R, beneath the table. 

« The printing machines of Konig, Walters, Bensley, Applegath 

= Cowper, Donkin, Brightley, Rutt, Winch, Cooper and Millar, 
Congreve, Wood, Napier, and lastly, My Own, all possess one 
‘ and the same general principle, applied in a variety of forms. 
The formes, fixed on the carriages (the ink being communicated 
f to the face of the type by an arrangement of rollers), are drawn 
i under a cylinder, on which the sheet being laid, the impression is 
taken off on one side. The sheet is then conveyed to a second 
cylinder, by the rotation of which it is carried on to the second’ 
_ forme, or reiteration, and the sheet is perfected ; or, to speak in- 
' telligibly to. those who are not of . the profession, the other side is 
| printed. All the manual labour in this process, by those impelled 
"by steam or other machinery, is performed by two boys, one of 
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whom lays the paper on the first cylinder, while the other receives . 
it from the second cylinder, and lays the heap perfectly even. | 
Mr. Konig was the inventor of the first steam-engine printings 
machine brought to maturity in this country, and which he 
erected for Mr. Walters, proprietor of The Times newspaper. 
“ Whether he was indebted to Mr. Nicholson for his elementary 
principles, or whether almost the same ideas spontaneously 
occurred to each individual, is a question that can only be satis- 
factorily solved by the former.” erik a 
The Literary Gazette of October 26, 1822, contains a brief 
notice of. the origin and progress of this invention, and_ its first 
application to the purposes of book-work, with an excellent per= 
spective view of the machine. As I have been kindly offered the 
use of the engraving, I shall adopt the description also. _ 


eo 


MR. BENSLEY’S PRINTING MACHINE. a 

“ M. Konig, by birth a Saxon, and by occupation a printer, 
many years ago conceived it possible to print by steam, though — 
he then expected no more than to be able to give accelerated 
speed to the common press, to which end his -first efforts were 
bent. As from the nature of such an undertaking, considering 
the state of scientific pursuits in his native land, he, could — 
calculate on little success unaided by others, and failing in his — 
application for encouragement and support at the hands of the 
most eminent printers in several of the continental capitals, he _ 
turned his eyes towards England. Arriving in London about — 
1804, he submitted his scheme to several printers of repute, who, — 
not being disposed to incur the risk of property which a series of — 
experiments were sure to incur, and perhaps placing little con- 
fidence in a successful issue, received his overtures very coolly ;__ 
and it is probable his applications in this country would have 
shared the fate of similar attempts abroad, had he not finally been 
introduced to Mr. Bensley senior, who, attracted by M. K.’s plans, — 
speedily entered into an arrangement with him. After a short. 
course of experiments on the fabrication of a press which should 
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have accelerated motion, and at the same time render the work 
of the man who inks the type unnecessary, the above gentlemen 
‘were joined by Mr. G. Woodfall and Mr. R. Taylor, the former of 
whom however soon retired. The remaining three, i, no wise dis- 
couraged by the tediousness and expense which all who are con- 
versant with the progress of any invention in machinery well 
-know to be unavoidable, persevered amidst unforeseen per- 
plexities, which were doubtless not diminished by the parties’ 
‘deficiency in practical mechanical knowledge. | 

. «It was at length discovered that the intended improvement of 
i the common press could not be brought to bear; and that much 
Tabour and prodigious expense would be thrown away, unless 
: more radical alterations were invented. | ) 
_ © Cylindrical printing was now thought of—and after some two 
or three years of renewed exertion, a small machine was brought 
| forth, the characteristic of which was, that instead of the printing 
being produced by a flat impression (similar to the press) the 
_ sheet passed between a large roller and the types stili flat; and 
in lieu of the old fashioned balls, used by hand to beat over the 
| types and so to communicate the ink to their surface, skins were 
strained round smaller rollers, on which it was contrived to spread 
' the ink, and under which the forme, 7. e. the frame in which the 
types are fixed, passed in its way to the printing cylinder. Con- 
siderable promise of success attended this production ; and after 
continued experiments it was deemed practicable to extend the 


vos 


"general principles to a more powerful machine. To print a news- 
paper was considered highly desirable—and on exhibiting to Mr. 
' Walters, proprietor of the Times newspaper, the machine already 
erected, and showing what further improvements were con- 
i ‘templated, an agreement was entered into with that gentleman 
for the erection of two large machines for printing his Journal. 
So secret had been the operations of the patentees, that the first 
public intimation of their invention was given to the reader of The 
| Times on Monday the 28th of November 1814, who was told that 
he then held in his band one of many thousand impressions 
thrown off by steam. At this time but few persons knew of any 
! attempt going on for the attainment of the above object; whilst 
| among those connected with printing, it had often been talked of, 
but treated as chimerical. 


i 
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« The machines at the Times office, cumbrous and complicated :,. 
as subsequent improvements have made them appear, are yet, in 
many respects, admirably adapted to the purpose for which they — 
were erected, and it is believed will outlast many contrivances for — 
printing which have been since brought out. — ae 

« The next advance.in improvement was the manufacture of a 
machine for Messrs. Bensley, distinguished from those before — 
mentioned, by the mode of perfecting (or printing on both sides) — 
so that the sheet of white paper is placed in the feeder and 
delivered from the machine printed on both sides. In addition to — 
the essential difference between this machine and those previously 9 
made, it came forth with many obvious improvements, though | 
still unquestionably complex : and for the first attempt at effecting 4 
register (causing the pages to fall precisely on the back of one 
another) a greater degree of success than might have been exam | 
pected was attained, subsequent experience showing the many 
difficulties to be surmounted in the accomplishment of this object. 
Deficiencies were now detected in the inking: the strained skins 

were found uneven in their surface; and attempts were made to j 
clothe the rollers with an elastic preparation of glue, treacle, | 
which has at length attained perfection.* Fae 

“ By this time the invention had attracted the attention of 
various individuals, who thought the manufacture of printing= 
machines an easier task than they afterwards found it to be; and — 
far the greater number of attempts, we believe, failed alinoee as 
soon as undertaken. A machine, however, similar in its capacities 
to that last mentioned, but much more simple in its construction, f 
has been brought out—under the direction of some eminent _ 


* So sanguine were the patentees of having now arrived at the ne plus ultra 

of their labours that they issued a Prospectus, dated March 18, 1817— 
offering three different sorts of machines ata high scale of prices, and, besides 
demanding a large sum to be paid as purchase money, further requiring | a 

considerable annual premium, calculated upon a principle most effectually to 
prevent any one from venturing to erect a machine. This prospectus pre- 
sented a Table of Expenses and Savings, which, upon being now perused by 
‘those who have had some experience of the value of printing machines, can 
only create a smile, or perhaps a wish that they could realize all the 
advantages so’ confidently held forth! It needs scarcely be added, that after — 


the issuing of this prospectus, the original patentees never sold a single 
machine ! } 
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English engineers.* It was not long before these gentlemen were 
Requested to apply their inking apparatus to Messrs. Bensley’s 

machine; and at one stroke, as it were; forty wheels were 
Temoved—so great was the simplification: and at the same time 
the defects of the former system of communicating the ink to the 
‘types were most effectually remedied. Massive and complicated 
‘as it was, yet as an immense expense had been incurred in its 
erection, Messrs. Bensley went on using their machine until the 
< estruction of their establishment, by fire, in 1819. And even after 
the re-building of the premises, the machinery, which had been 
only partially damaged, was reinstated, and worked for some 
time. It has now, however, given place to two large and admirable 
machines built on the improved plan, which, when inspected by a 
‘ udicious eye, can only create wonder at the heretofore circuitous 


contains upwards of one hundred wheels; whereas the new 
Pn achine, with about ten wheels, accomplishes, in point of 
r uantity, exactly the same object, with a marked advantage in 
regard to the quality of the printing. Another important point 
Tespecting the new machine is, that it occupies scarcely half the 
“space of the original one. 

' ] “ The printing machine, in its present state, appears susceptible 
‘of little improvement, It produces excellent work, and its move- 
fs nents are attended with certainty and despatch—the double, or 
perfecting, machine throwing off 800 to 1000 sheets, printed on 
both sides, within the hour, and the single machine delivering 
1500 or 1600 done on one side: which, in cases where one forme 
‘of the types (as in newspapers) is ready to be worked off while 
the last side is preparing, is attended with the greatest advantage, 
‘since the rate of delivery thereby becomes doubled. The first is 
that. by which: our Gazette is printed, and the last described is 
that with which Mr. B. Bensley is now (and has for a considerable 
time been) printing the Morning Chronicle newspaper. 

4 “ Other leading daily newspapers are also wrought. off by 
as well as several publications of extensive circulation. 
x * Executed by Mr. Dryden (a very clever and judicious engineer, who 
“manages the extensive concern of Mr. Lloyd), under the instructions of 
Messrs. Applegath and Cowper. 
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Like almost every ingenious invention, this has no small portion ; 
of prejudice to encounter, and perhaps has been longer in forcing 
its way than many other schemes of real utility. The various — 
advantages, however, which it holds forth have attracted the | 
attention of several proprietors of the more extensive printing — 
concerns, who have introduced it with benefit to the public—to 
whom, by means of this great reduction of labour, the productions 
of the press may be furnished at a reduced rate of charge. 

“In the opposite engraving, a boy is represented as laying on 
A, the sheet of white paper. B, is the cylinder which prints the 
first side of the paper. C C, intermediate cylinders over which the — 
paper travels to D, the cylinder which gives the final impression, 
EK, the inking rollers under which the forme (i. e. the types) is in 
the act of passing. F, the reservoir of ink, from which the inking 
rollers are supplied. G, the forme, receiving its last inking before — 
it goes under the printing cylinder. H, a sheet is seen just being 
delivered into the hands of another boy, whose business it is to 


keep the sheets, as they come out, ina heap. The lines at top of - 
the machine represent the tapes, which run round the cylinders 
and secure the sheet.” —Lit. Gaz. Oct. 26, 1822. 4 


MR. RUTT’S MACHINE.—Made by Napier. 


Tuis machine is put in motion by hand labour: the opposite en- | 
graying represents the table at the back part of the machine, with | | 
the forme of type, just after a sheet has been printed, and the lad at 
the back in the act of taking it away ; during the time the table is 
returning to the front part of the machine,. the cylinder remains 
stationary, allowing time to lay a sheet of paper on it, and, bya : 
corresponding arrangement, the table gives motion to the cylinder, — 
and causes it to revolve; which, on passing again to the back : 
part of the machine, performs the operations of inking and print- 
ing. From the principle of the motion introduced for the purpose 
of moving the table backward and forward, the man employed 
turns the handle always the same way. The bevel-wheels at the 
side of the machine, are for the purpose of giving motion to the 
ink-rollers, but, by disengaging the bevel-wheel on the upper end 


Perspective repccd entation of wih ; Cao § Bensley 4 Punting Machine. 
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yf the shaft foes the bevel-wheel at the end of the ink-roller, the 
inking-roller can be worked independently of the machine, for the 


purpose of getting them in order previously to the commencement 
of the day’s work. 


_ A MAacHINE to work by hand was also invented by Mr. 
B rightly, printer, late of Bungay, in Suffolk ; and made by the 
celebrated engineer Mr. Donkin. The inking and pressure of 
this machine was, like all the forementioned, by cylinders : but the 
nm ovement of the formes was different. They were brought 
alternately under the action of the pressure and inking cylinders, 
by rising and falling, and passing over and under each other. 
The machine itself was a beautiful piece of finished mechanism ; 
but I saw many defects in its operation of printing. I believe 
only one of these was ever made; and that has become, as Rowe 
i ores says of some of his letter-founders, a nullibiquarian. 


MR. BACON’S MACHINE. 


_ Tue first principle of this machine is, that the type is to 
revolve upon a cylinder, in order to be printed;* but still the 
pages are to remain upon plane surfaces. This seeming contra- 
" diction is reconciled by the pages being secured, or imposed, in 
what Mr. Bacon called “ pans,” or printers would call galleys ; 
and these would be fixed upon the surface of a cylinder to form a 
p oo roller, such as a square, pentagon, hexagon, octagon, or 
other figure, and mounting this in a frame, with the means of 
4 ming it round upon its centres; a second roller, formed of 
segments of lesser circles, is applied in such a manner that its 

Various surfaces will keep in contact with the surfaces of the 
types, and the machine being put in motion, the paper which is to 
be printed is laid upon a board, passed through, and receives the 
ression on one side. The types are inked by a cylinder of the 
usual composition, one of a series which is supplied from a ductor, 
or peonsh, fixed at the upper part of the machine, which is made 


* See ante, Mr. Nicholson’s patent. 
302 
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to revolye upon ‘excentric curves, so as to bring its surface in 
contact with the prisms of the main roller. a 

By this invention, the advantages of types upon, cylinders are 
obtained, although imposed upon plain surfaces. _ 

From this machine Mr. Bacon claims the merit of the discovery 
of printing by a circular movement, I believe he really was the 
inventor of the circular movement of the prismatic roller, but it is 
not possible that M. Konig, or Applegath and Cowper, could be ~ 
indebted to his prisms for any part of the idea of printing by 
means of a plane and cylinders, or of forming plates of ares of a 
circle, and fixed upon a cylinder. In fact, as said so often before, — 
Nicholson’s patent contains sufficient ideas for printing by these 
means, to destroy all pretensions to originality 1 in any invention if : 
have yet seen. 

But this little machine was, seabed) a most beautiful piece of 
workmanship. The whole would stand upon an ordinary writing 
table, and it produced the sheets, at its exhibition, with great 
rapidity. . But, that it could be introduced into a book-work | 
house, or even a job-house, to execute all the variety of sizes of — 
works and pages, was a thing which I could never believe: any 
practical printer might at once see the impracticability of applying 
the revolving cylinder to the general purposes of type printing. — 
The exhibition at Mr. Donkin’s factory was with pages of new — 
type, as set up.in successive order in the type-founder’s pages, 
and the subsequent application to the work of a Bible or Prayer 
Book. So far the « pans” or galleys might be made to hold fast 
the type, spaces, and quadrats, by dint of tight screwing up; but — 
the usual chance of variety of justifications, table work, and other — 
contingencies of a compositor’s work, which makes it sometimes a 
difficult matter even to raise one of the tight-locked-up quarters _ 
of an octavo forme from the stone, and drop it down, all of a piece, 
on to the press, would make it exceeding problematical whether _ 
the: principle of gravitation might pet act rather mischievously 
during the revolution of the “ pans.” One machine was to per- 
form the work of eight presses; to cost a, pretty round sum of, 
money, at first. to Mr. Donkin; and to pay a seigniorage to.Mr. — 
Bacon of no trifling amount. But when all this was arranged, 
one machine would not answer for, all kinds of work. That, 
calculated for octavos would not do for twelves.; nor would that a 
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| proper for twelves do for quartos; nor one suited to quartos, for 
folios. I think I showed to the inventor that the various works 
actually laid on at six of my presses in one forenoon, would ‘have ~ 
|" Tequired four of his machines ‘to execute them; this was, there- 
| fore, a speculation not very likely for the Listiaent printers to enter 
nto. To give a more minute account of this piece of typographical 
mechanism, or to incur the expense of an engraving is deemed 
equally unnecessary : the reader, therefore, who may be curious 
on the subject, is referred to Rees’s Cyclopedia, Art. “ Printing,” 
2nd col. of 2nd page of sheet 3.T 2, and plate III, Printing. 
| ‘Also, to the Cambridge University Press, where the only one of 
"these machines that was, I believe, ever made, rests in peace, as 
| not being found in any degree useful. 


‘Mr. Rosert Wincnu, of Shoe-lane, in 1820 took out a Patent for 
_ certain Improvements on Machines or Presses, chiefly applicable 
- to Printing. 


TuHEsE were for the purpose of self-inking the types, supplying 
' the paper, and printing the sheet at one operation. The apparatus 
‘consisted of a frame holding two tables or formes of letter, two 
pressing rollers, four inking rollers, and four frames for guiding 
‘the sheets of paper on to the pressing rollers to be printed. The. 
‘motion of the rollers (which might be communicated by manual 
Tabour, or any other means) was to be reciprocal, like the motion 
of a horizontal mangle, and which, by one entire forward and 
backward traverse, was intended to print four sheets of paper. 
The bed, or basis of the machinery was upon two inclined planes, 
Ns ‘meeting pyramidically in the middle, over which a roller, or shaft 
“revolved, turned by a winch, or by any other contrivance, con- 
‘nected with a first mover. Chains passed round this centre 
roller, connected with the pressing rollers, one of which was made 
to roll up one of the inclined planes by the chains attached to its 
axis coiling round the centre roller, whilst the other, by its own 
"gravity, rolled down the other inclined plane, by its connecting 
chains uncoiling. As these pressing rollers traversed, they caused 
the inking rollers, four in number, to pass over the types, having 
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been previously supplied with ink from the ducts, distributers, and 
spreading boards, much in the usual:manner. Thus, the two 
tables or formes of type were each twice inked, as above described, 
by the traversing of the rollers; and, as each pressing roller 
reached the extremity of its action, both at the middle and ends 
of the frame, a catch and lever caused the sheet of paper to be 
brought down in its frame to meet the pressing roller, which drew 
off the sheet from its frame, and caused it to lap itself round the 
periphery of the pressing roller, by which the sheet was carried 
forward on to the types, and received its impression. The further 
progress of the roller brought the paper up again, which was 
taken off by tapes, and was thence conveyed by hand to the pile 
of sheets before printed. | 
Upon comparing this apparatus with Konig’s inventions, and 
that of Rutt, it would be difficult to discover in what part of the 
plan the present patentee founded his claim of novelty and origi- 
nality. ; 
This machine was advertised, exhibited, offered in shares ! au 
finally disposed of somehow or somewhere; but the how or the 
where I could never find out. See more of this in London 
Journal of Arts and Sciences, No. 7, p. 26. | 


* 


Uber 


Messrs. SAMUEL CoopEr and WiLu1AM Mixuar, of Fleet 
Street, London, are patentees and manufacturers of a machine 
bearing a title of “ import high, ” «The British and Foreign 
Press, or Printing Machine ;” with many pats common. to all 
other printing machines; but with “ variations” as endless and as 
confused as a patent aT can make them. Any person, 
however, having a tolerable knowledge of what other printing 
machines are, or ought to be, who will bestow close attention to 
the tedious and perplexing description in which all the parts, 
both old and new, are, without distinction, referred to by a confu- 
sion of several hundred large and small letters, and numerical 
figures, will soon perceive that this is not the ze plus ultra 
of printing machines, I can discover but little novelty in the 
essentials of the machine. The application of band wheels turned 
by chain, or catgut bands, instead of tooth and pinion wheels, 
prevents, certainly, much of the noise and vibration so objected to 
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‘in other machines. I believe the points for register are also new 
| in this machine, but I doubt their ever being found to answer the 
| purpose of pointing; the tables on each side of the pressure 
eylinder are furnished with apparatus for this. purpose; a lever 
» connects the ends of the two bars which carry these points, so 
| that, when the points at one table are raised, those at the other 
| are depressed. Further particulars of this machine, with a plate, 
‘may be seen in the London Journal of Arts and Sciences for 
| May, 1822. 


ee 
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, Mr. AprpLeGcATH has taken out a patent for improvements on 
his machine previously noticed; the first of which consists in 
| supplying the printing ink to the forme by two sets of inking 
| rollers, acting partly on one side of the pressing cylinder and 
| _ partly on the other; by which means, as the forme passes to and 
‘fro it receives its supply of ink without being carried out to a 
| considerable distance, as 1s the case in other printing machines, 
where the forme is inked entirely on one side of the pressing 
| cylinder, and where it must be made to travel with considerable 
speed in order to pass entirely under the inking rollers. By this 
improvement, the forme traverses a shorter distance than usual, 
| and hence, the number of impressions produced in any given 
| time, may be increased in the same ratio as the traversing distance 
of the forme is diminished, by which a saving of time will be 
| effected in the operation of printing. | 
|. «The second improvement consists in the adapting and com- 
| pining two paper-feeders with a printing cylinder, which revolves 
| and prints in one direction only. | 

| a: « By this means, the printing cylinder can be supplied with 
| more sheets of paper in any given time than when one feeder 
| -only is used ; and thus advantage may be taken of the increased 
| rate of printing, which is obtained by means of Mr. Applegath’s 
| first.improvement.” | Baa 

| a These two points form the whole, and very material it appears 
| _ tobe, of this supplementary patent. See further description and 
| plate in the London Journal of Arts and Sciences for August, 
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The number for July 1823 of the Journal to which I have been go 
much indebted, and but for which I should not, as yet, have known 
of this addition to printing machinery, contains the specification 
and an engraving, of a machine equally complicated, and. pos- 
sessing about as great a portion of originality as the British and | 
Foreign machine. of 

Mr. Bop, of West Street, Bermondsey, is the inventor. . E 
have not been informed whether a machine upon the principle as | 
described in the specification has ever been made, and if one has, | 
I should doubt, till I saw it at work, the possibility, from the com- 
bination of such a multitude of parts, of its being effectual for the | 
purpose: in fact, it appears rather a combination of various parts 
of all other printing machines for effecting the same purpose in a | 
more complex manner. The impression cylinders seem destined | 
to effect their purpose by their weight alone, which would be im-— 
mense, as they “ may be made of solid cast iron, or cast hollow, 
and filled with lead.” I see no provision for that essential part of | 
printing called perfecting, except guide-rollers and tapes, and | 
delivering-boards with register-lines marked thereon; and. this, I 


am very certain, will never answer the purpose: for well po 
book-work. 

After having occupied so many pages of this chapter with ded | 
scriptions which, after all, will be but of little use without engray- 4q 
ings it would only tire the reader’s patience to go through the detail | 

of “ certain axles, toothed-wheels, pinions, pullies, wedges, screws — 
levers, and chains,” by which the operations of printing are to be F | 
effected. The novelty of this patent appears to me to consist in a | 
the machine having two pressing cylinders ;* three inking troughs, : 
with a suitable number of “ ductors and feeding rollers placed — 
between, and at the ends of the tables ;”’ horses to hold the paper, | 
_ capable of being raised or lowered by means of racks, and thereby | 
adjusted to the varying height required as the paper is worked | 
off; with delivering boards supported by brackets, and turning on” 
pivots ; on to which boards, over rollers, separate sheets of pareae 
are brought, and registered by lines marked thereon : the board 1s 


* A model was made some years ago by the ingenious De Heyne, which is _ 
now in the possession of Mr. Cogger, of a printing machine with two plattens. 
I always saw much meritin this machine, and really think, if the artist had 
lived and persevered, it might have been made a valuable piece of mechanism. — | 
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Bihen let fall, and the sheet of paper suffered to hang from the . 
roller until its edge is taken hold of by a small roller, and held 
against the periphery of the pressing cylinder; then, by a vibra- 
| ting lever, the sheets of paper are, at the proper times, carried 
| down to the pressing cylinder, and there held by guide-rollers and 
Bianes. By the rotatory progress of the pressing cylinders, the 
sheets of paper are laid upon the surface of the types; and after 
| receiving their impression, are conducted off, and raised from the 
tapes by an open frame or grating, whence they are taken by 
hand, and deposited in a heap at a distance from the engine. 
Bicain I refer to the Journal before-mentioned for an engraving 
} and references. 


| »< Sir Wittram Conereve, whose active genius never sleeps, 
| and who both invents himself, and improves upon the inventions 
| a - of others, has added, to an already numerous list, an invention of 
I: y a printing machine. It is true that the application of the inven- 
tion has, at present, been limited to the purpose of printing in two 
| Be clours the stamp-duty mark on banker’s promissory notes, and 
| the stamps for the excise, &c. for the prevention of forgery ; the 

| RE chinery which constitutes the general principle of the inven- 
tion seems calculated to execute surface-printing in one colour 
| - only: the principal variation from the general detail of other ma- 
| chines appears to be that the part of the cylinder under the paper 
| - where the impression is to be made, must be raised above the rest 
| of the surface of the cylinder, by a blanket covered either with 
1 leather or parchment, which may be termed the tympan sheet, so 
| 7 _ that this raised part only comes in contact with the plate or types 
in printing, while the remainder of the cylinder in retiring rolls 
: _ over without touching it, and is followed by three inking rollers, 
| _ which having received their ink from the distributing plate, apply 
| a fresh charge of ink after every impression. The sheet, when 
| printed, is discharged by a roller, and is then carried away by the 
| ‘endless: tapes or cloth, and deposited upon a table placed for that 


| Thus far the operations of the a eae in its. simplest form for 
| "printing in one colour, comprehends “ the improved mode of lay 
| 22s on paper ; of inking the rollers from the distributing surface; 
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and of inking the plates from the rollers. Also, the subsequent 
printing and throwing off the paper where one colour only is used.” _ 

The operation of printing in two colours may be performed by’ 
a similar machine when furnished with certain additions which — 
will be explained. For the attainment of this object, however; — 
plates must be constructed of a different kind to those usually 
employed for printing, these are intended to be compound plates: 
that is, formed of sundry pieces,* which pieces are to be sepa- — 
rately inked with different colours, and afterwards put together 
for the purpose of producing one surface from which the impres- 
sion is to be taken. These compound, or dissected plates, made 
of such pieces as exactly fit into the interstices of each other, are 
to be placed in the machine so as to receive the ink separately, — 
and afterwards be brought together. Their surfaces may be : 
engraven or cast with any ornamental design at the will of the 
artist, and the operation of printing from them in divers colours 
be effected as follows :— | 

Suppose two colours are employed: instead of the forme a 
types, block, or stereotype plate, a compound plate of the kind last 
described is placed in that situation. One part of this dissected 
plate is mounted upona block, sliding in grooves in the under part 
of the stationary frame, and connected by rods, or levers, to an 
excentric wheel, which is thus made to ‘rise up, and occupy the — 
interstices of the upper plate, and fall down again into its original — 
situation for the purpose of being inked. . Three inking rollers and — 
a feeding roller, with an ink reservoir and distributing surface, 
must be placed in a situation to act upon this part of the plate, and. 


* Compound plates have long been applied to calico printing. In 1814, | 
Mr. S. Marshall, of Streatham, Surry, obtained a medal from the Society of ( 
Arts for the invention. -He attended the Committee of Mechanics, and 
‘* exhibited a block : it was a striped pattern, the stripes formed by slips’ of 
brass let into the wooden frame, certain parts of which slips can be made to — 
rise to one level surface, or sink below it; so that if the black colour, for 
instance, is to be printed, the parts of the block which are to be used for 
another colour, are withdrawn within the block, and after the blach impres- 
sion is given, the parts to furnish the red colour are propelled forward, and | 
the black withdrawn ; the whole is easily effected by the turn of a screw. He 
also explained that i one block on this construction two different colours: 
can be printed at one stroke.”—See the MS. Minutes of the Society of Arts 
for May, 1814. Bi 
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the rollers made to pass backwards and forwards with the sliding 
carriage, The excentric wheel is fixed upon the axle of the crank, 
which being grooved all round carries the roller as it revolyes, 
1. and by means of its connection to the rods, or lever, causes the 
lower plate to rise and fall. ‘Thus the two plates are separated 
: ‘for the purpose of inking, and are afterwards brought together, so 
| as to coincide, and produce one surface. By these means, an im- 
| pression in two colours is given to the paper, the operation of 
| printing being the same as that described above for printing in 
} one colour only. - 
The patentee observes, “‘ From the foedgioing description it will 
| be evident that when three or more colours are used, the same 
process will apply merely by having an additional tier, or tiers of 
| inking rollers, distributing surfaces, and plates ; the raised parts 
| of the lower plates intended to print the third, fourth, or other last 
colours, passing, as before, through interstices in the different 
| plates above it, all these plates being connected to the table by 
_ jointed braces similar to those of a compound parallel ruler ; so 
| that all the plates may be duly opened to receive their different 
| coloured inks as the table descends by the bending of the joints 
} of the standard, and that they may be closed by its straightening 
again.” 

As there are many parts of this apparatus common to other 
| printing machines, it is necessary to observe, that the claim of 
| originality consists in the mode of taking on the paper by the 
| moveable carriage; of carrying it forward to be printed, and after- 
wards discharging it by the combined horizontal and rotatory 
‘motion of the printing cylinder as effected by the horizontal frame ; 
| and by the rising and falling racks, whether in printing one or 
| more colours; in printing in two or more colours at one impression 
by the compound plates ; and the mode of inking the same sepa-_ 
rately, with different colours, and of uniting them to print these ~ 
| different colours at one impression ; and in distributing the ink by 
“means of surfaces revolving upon axes at right angles to the plane 
| onwhich the inking rollers move. And the patentee also claims a 
! "variation of the above machine so as to enable it to print by the 
| back as well as by the forward motion of the carriage, thus per- 
forming double the work in the same time. 

In this last-mentioned contrivance, there are to be two printing 
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cylinders similar to the one above described, and moving on the 
one main carriage, but having two laying-on carriages, one ‘to 
supply each cylinder at opposite ends of the machine two sets of — 
rising and falling racks; two sets of discharging bands; two re- 
_ yolving inking surfaces ; two ink reservoirs and messenger rollers; 
and one set of inking rollers. Another variation of this printing’ 
press, when the formes or plates are at rest, and the printing 
cylinders in motion, is, that the two cylinders may be enabled to 
turn the paper from one to the other, and print on both sides of the 
sheet; in this case, however, the two formes must be at the 
Bedrddcitiit of the machine, and the two printing cylinders in the © 
middle of it. i 
The specification concludes with these words : “ the advantages — 
of this system of printing machines when applied to the common 
printing in one colour, is, that, by having the forme stationary, and _ 
the printing cylinders in motion, those parts of the machine which | 
are necessarily the heaviest are at rest, and those parts which are 
capable of being made the lightest are the parts moved ; by which — 
it is evident, not only that power is saved, and consequently in-~ 
creased rapidity obtained, but that the jar and wear and tear of the 
machine are much reduced.: There is no doubt but that, by the 
double machine, forty impressions might be taken in a minute, 
without injury to the machine from its speed. -When also this 
system of printing is applied to two colours, not only does this _ 
same advantage exist, but, by the apparatus here described, the : 
» most perfect and beautiful description of the SE of colours — 
ever devised is attainable.” | il 
This description, which I have extracted from the valuable — 
_ Journal so often quoted, is therein more fully exemplified by an_ 
engraved plate answering to literal references throughout ‘the — 
description ; and to which I here again refer the reader for further 
particulars. 7 


Mr. Parxin, mentioned in p. 635 as the inventor and pa- — 
tentee of an inking apparatus, has a printing machine on hand, the — 
progress of which I have watched with some interest; but as’ it — 
~ has not yet got into actual work, Iam notable either ‘to give an” 
accurate description, or to form a decisive opinion of its operation _ 
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or merits. The general principle is still the same as all preceding 
it. The forme (it is only yet constructed as a single machine) is 
laid on the carriage, impelled by a reciprocating movement under 
-acylmder (which in this machine is unusually small) to receive 
the impression. The inking process is the only decisive novelty ; 
being the adaptation to the machine of the apparatus referred to 
above ; and so far as the ink being distributed on a table, or plane 
‘surface, may perhaps be said to interfere with the patent of 
Applegath and Cowper; however, I dare say it will never be con- 
tested, for I never yet saw a printing machine which did not, in 
‘some part or other, bear a strong similarity with other inventions 
or patents for the same purpose; and they have thus become so 
involved in each other’s ideas, that an inquirer has only to inves- 
tigate the various printing patents from the time of Nicholson, 
and he may overturn the exclusive right, as a whole, to any sub- 
‘sequent machine. 


Mr. Srorriswooper, who has for some time had a steam 
engine and printing machine upon the construction first-mentioned 
in this chapter, has also (impelled by the same engine) a machine 
of a new construction in one material respect, which possesses, in 
“my opinion, the principle by which better work may be effected 
than by any of the others, but not with such rapidity. The im- 
pression is by a platten, moving vertically; it has a self-acting 
tympan and frisket ; and appeared to me doing at the rate of six 
or seven hundred. per hour, « one side, in excellent style of work. 
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MR. HANSARD’S PRINTING MACHINE, 


“Che Nap-Peer.” 
(FRONTISPIECE TO THIS WORK.) 


Mr. Naprer’s name has already occurred as the maker of — 
machines for printing, m the instances of Rutt’s, Dean’s, and q 
Treadwell’s. I have now the satisfaction of bringing him forward’ . 
on my own experience, as the inventor and maker of a machine 4 
which appears to me more likely to succeed in all its pretensions 
than any which has yet been offered to us; more particularly as 
it supersedes the necessity of steam power. i 

The motion of this machine is gained by two men turning a 
fly-wheel, which acts as the impelling power, and, although the | 
same general principles prevail in this machine as in those already — 4 
described (that is, as far as printing by cylinders and inking by } 
rollers is concerned), yet, at the same time, it presents some 
novelties which are of too great importance to be overlooked. 

The first consists in a most ingenious contrivance for taking f 
hold of the sheet from the supplying board, retaining it while 
receiving the first-side impression, and releasing | it at the precise 
moment that the corresponding apparatus in the other cylinder | q 
executes the same movement for the i impression of the reitera- 7 
tion. This beautiful mechanism is contained in the interior of 
the impression cylinders, which have openings along their circum= % 
ference, through which the gripers perform their operations, q 
and upon their action depends that important desideratum of | 


press-work, ACCURATE REGISTER, or the backing of the pages 
on the paper, and this purpose is so fully effected, that from the 
many thousands of sheets which have passed through my ma 
chine, without the smallest deviation after register was made, I | 
venture to call them, infallible. _ at | & 

Three (or more) pairs of these gripers working upon the same 
axis, are employed i in each cylinder. At the moment the first, Oty 4 
white-paper impression cylinder arrives at the proper position the - 
upper limb of each pair having been previously opened to relieve the ‘ 
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| former sheet, and the boy having by this time laid another sheet 
t the appointed gauge, they again instantly close upon the ad- 
| 1 vanced edge of the paper, without the velocity of the machine 
, being in the least interrupted for that purpose; the sheet is by 
this means wrapped closely round the periphery of the cylinder, 
: and there retained while it receives the impression on one side, 
after which, and upon the arrival of the cylinders, or rather the 
¢ sripers contained in the cylinders, at their proper position (that is, 
where the cylinders present a tangent to each other), and whilst 
» assing this point, the gripers contained in the second cylinder 
ke hold of the sheet close by the others, whilst they at the same 
instant release their hold, and the sheet is, in like manner, con- 
‘ veyed round the second cylinder to be perfected or receive the 
oo on the other side: the instant this is effected the 
gripers again let go their hold, and the sheet, printed perfect, or 
‘on ‘both sides, is discharged from the machine to the receiving 
Ht joard, by the action of pullies and two fine cords, so’that one 
3 ect: is going into the machine and another coming out at the 
ame instant. 

' Yet, notwithstanding the beauty and accuracy of this move- 
< ment, the part, of all others, that reflects the highest credit upon 
the mechanical skill of the inventor is the rising and falling of the 
impression cylinders, for it is principally owing to this singular 
) contrivance that he has been enabled so wonderfully to compress 
au d simplify his machine as to bring it within the capability of so 
small a power to produce so much work; it is this which admits 
f the cylinders being made of the size represented, and placed so 
close to each other as to be enabled to turn the sheet, and perfect, 

without the intervention or assistance of any other cylinders, for 
no sooner has the first cylinder given its impression than it in- 
_ Stantly rises up, to avoid coming in contact with either of the 
; formes until it is again its turn to impress or print ; while at the 
same instant the second cylinder descends for the purpose of 
ving the second impression. Thus the cylinders are alternately 
Nising and falling during the whole progress of working ; and it 
. may be curious to observe that when down they are firmly 
held in their positions while they give the impression, and until 
cir time arrives to be disengaged, and rise again ; these cylinders 
are easily adjusted to any required degree of pressure, and that 
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even without interrupting the progress of the machine ; and the — 
inking apparatus, of which there is a set for either forme, is pro~ . 
vided with various important contrivances which fully answer . 
every purpose required in that indispensable part of the operation — 
of printing. } 
My machine has had a trial of six months :* its ordinary speed 
is, according to the required quality of the work, at an average of; — 
two thousand impressions, or one thousand perfected sheets pen 
hour, but is capable, by exertion, of doing much more; the speed, — 
in fact, is only limited by the time necessary for the boy to lay 
the white paper to the gauge, or mark, and the power which the — 
men. are capable of exerting who turn the wheel, the labour of 
which is considerable if followed up at more than one thousand — ' 
per hour. I have, therefore, three men to turn, in order. that each: — 
one may be alternately at rest, or sitting to receive and lay even : 
the printed sheets as shot from the cylinder; thus every man of. — 
those three has twenty-minutes’ relief in each hour. Another man 
of more intelligence acts as foreman, or overlooker, whose business _ 
it is to attend generally to the machine and workers, place the 
paper by tokens on the supplying board, and take away the printed — 
sheets from the other end: a little boy performs the business of © 
the layer-on, but which requires.very considerable precision, as - 
the rapidity of the machine will be interrupted if his attention is 
in the least degree diverted; if any corner should be doubled, on 
otherwise require particular time for placing, he will be obliged 
either to. throw it to one’side, or to cry out “ halt,” and the machine _ 
must stop ; it is, therefore, very necessary that the paper should 4 
previously have been turned and pressed and laid very even; 
should a sheet’ escape by being laid improperly for the gripers, ite q 
is liable, instead of being carried round the cylinders, to be dropped 
upon the forme, from whence it will be conveyed to the inking — 
rollers, and, from its adhesion to the substance and the ink, will — 
take some time in being stripped off, and some care of the over-= 
looker to get the roller. properly covered with ink to proceed as * 
before, which is simply done by passing through the machine two — 
or three waste sheets, till the roller has regained its proper degree ; 
of colour. I have % a power in my machine of ra an adie 7 
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when. particularly good work and fine ink are required; but this 
“causes a great increase in the labour. 

_ This machine occupies but very little space, about 5 feet by 10, 
or not more square feet than a common press, bank, and ink- 
stand; but, although thus compact, it contains a vast quantity of 

: extremely curious mechanism, and would require a very lengthened 
description to give a perfect understanding of its various parts and 
“movements, but it is hoped that the distinct and accurate per- 
Ppective view in the front of this work, will serve to make up that 
_ which is deficient here. _ 

_ Mr. Napier has also constructed several machines upon the 
same general principle as mine, fur newspaper-work ; to print from 
_ only one forme, and that either with one or two cylinders; but 
_ these not requiring to reverse the sheet have none of the mecha- 
nism for perfecting ; the paper is taken from the supplying board 
_ by an apparatus called the feeding bar, and conveyed round the 
cylinders by tapes; those with two cylinders possess double the 
speed of those with one; for, having the inking apparatus in the 
centre, the type is inked and an impression is taken both in the 
motion to and fro, being supplied with paper at both ends from 
boards at the top of the machine, which, when printed, is dis- 
_ charged underneath the supplying boards ; of course it is calcu- 
lated that one forme shall be ready and worked before the other, 
and the machine at liberty for perfecting, otherwise a second 
machine must be employed. The Morning Post, the News, &c. 
& are printed by the single cylindrical machine, called the Imperial 
- Printing Machine.. The Courier, the British Traveller, &c. are 
"printed by the two cylinders, called the Double Imperial Printing 
[- Machine; of the speed of these two,machines, as compared with my 
own, experience does not enable me to speak ; but I have reason to 
believe that they give ample satisfaction to those by whom they 
- are employed; for the Proprietors of the News, Sunday-paper, in 

an article addressed to their readers, December 8th, 1822, publicly 

declare, “ that now they are enabled, without any extra exertion, 
to work off from 1200 to 1500 in the hour :” and the Courier of 
~ November 14th, 1823, says, “ We think it. right to announce to_ 
~ our readers, that the Courier is now printed by a machine of such. 
. "extraordinary mechanical power, that it is capable of throwing off 
Peonsiderably above two thousand papers per hour; it has, indeed, 
3 D 
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on one occasion, produced at the rate of 2880 impressions within 
the hour.” Both of these speak of the single machine, and reckon 
by one side only; so that in each case, a second machine must be 
employed to perfect, or print on the other side. The power of one 
man is sufficient to turn these single cylinder machines; but two i 


| | 4 
are kept, who relieve each other at short intervals. _ 


& 
After all, in the great variety of forms, and qualities of work 
passing through any printing-office, recourse must still be had to : 
the aid of good manual presses and experienced pressmen. The 
serious expense of a printing-machine* can only be repaid by 
executing an extraordinary quantity of work in a much less_ 
- portion of time than that usually occupied for the same work done 
by ordinary means. As, therefore, the time consumed in laying- 
on, or making ready a forme, must be valuable in proportion to 
the number of sheets which might be struck off in that time; so, 
frequent repetition of the previous process for short number 
would counterbalance all gains arising from the speed in working. 
Machine printing will therefore be only applicable to works of ' 
extensive sale. But those of which limited numbers are printed; 
those also requiring a superior description of press-work, with fine 
ink; fine, and large paper, copies, with alterations of margin ; and — 
many other peculiar circumstances which are continually call 
curring, will always require a judicious choice of men and me 
terials, for the old mode of working, varied as circumstances may 
at the moment require. Half-sheet work, or jobs printed on one 
side only, are either spierstice > or disadvantageous at a per- 


fecting machine. au 3 F 


* Between six and seven hundred pounds. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


_ First Improvements in Ink, by Baskerville, in 1760—Mr. Bulmer, 1790— 

_ First Manufacture for Sale—Mr. Blackwell—Mr. Thomas Martin— 
Martin and Grafton of Birmingham—Secrets of Ink-making—The 
Black—Qualifications of Good Ink—Receipt for making Baskerville’s 
Ink—Of the Varnish ; Dangerous Process—Receipts for Black. Ink 

and Red Ink—French mode of making the Varnish, Blacks, and maxing 

_ for Ink—Mr. Savage's Receipt—Coloured Inks—Observations on the 

_. Colour to be kept up—Specimens of Qualities—Mr. Griffiths, and other 
Makers. 


_ IN speaking of this preparation, so essential, as regards its 
Banality, to good printing, it is my intention to go somewhat more 
into detail than any of those who have hitherto written on the 
Baubject of printing. Notwithstanding all the efforts which have 

a been made in this country, there is still a wide field open for 

a further improvement in this article, and though many makers have 

- from time to time started into notice, none of them have been 

hitherto fortunate enough to attain perfection. 

: ' Mr. Beale Blackwell was the first maker of ink of any note in this 

: mountry i ; he established considerable works for the supply of the 

b trade, and for a long time kept all competitors at a distance :* 
at length Messrs. Martin and Co. erected their works at Birming- 
ham, and it is but justice to those gentlemen to say, they have been 
_ the means of making greater improvements in the manufacture than 

any who preceded them. The writer of this has tried most of the 


ie inks which have been Sceomnmended to the trade, from a desire of 
= 

i “hd The manufactory established by Mr. Blackwell .(of whom see p. 983) is is 
now carried on by Mr. Colvil, who was in partnership with him for some 


years. 
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encouraging competition and finding a better article, but has con- 
stantly found those trials only confirmatory of his opinion in 


favour of that supplied by the firm just mentioned, and is per- — 


fectly willing to let his credit, in his profession, rest upon the use 


of their ink, in competition with any ink, or improved ink, made a 


in this kingdom. 


In the address they circulated in January 1817, they observe :— 4 
“The Art of Printing having, within a few years, arrived at a 


point of excellence unattempted at any former period, it may seem ‘ 


surprising that so essential an article to its beauty as Printing Ink 
should have so long remained in an unimproved state. Itis , however, ie 
indisputably true, that this preparation has been found in numerous hs 
instances very defective; the ink frequently, from its tenacity, — 


7 
Ps. 


tearing off the fibre of the paper, and thus causing picks; at 


other times not drying properly ; and still more frequently, from 


the impurities and imperfect combination of the oil and black, 


running on the paper and turning it of a yellow colour, thus x 
destroying the excellency of the work, which, in every other 4 


respect, may have been executed with the greatest care. 


“‘ In the hope of avoiding these defects, which it is utterly im- : 


possible the printer should foresee, and of producing an ink, that, — 
while it combines beauty and richness of colour, is calculated to is 


bring off a clear impression from the finest shades of wood en- — 


eraving, we have had recourse to numerous experiments, many 


of which have been of an expensive and troublesome nature. 


From the facility we possessed (being printers) of trying the 


products of these experiments, we were the better able to form ae 
decided judgment as to the results—that we have succeeded, its — 


extensive use must now fully evince,” &c. 


These observations prove them to have a knowledge of the 
requisites of the art they are practising, and though they have not _ 
hitherto attained the absolute perfection to be desired, still they 


may be fairly said to stand foremost on the list of competitors. 


Few printers, of any eminence, in this country attempt to be 


entire makers of their own ink,* the improvement of the manu- 


'facturer’s ink being the most that has been attempted by any printer — 


. of much practice, with the exception of Mr. Bulmer, and this has 


* Even those who make their own ink are glad to obtain she black of the 
manufacture now spoken of. 
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been effected by re-grinding, or mixing, the article with such 
additions as they thought might give a better colour, or a tint more 
‘congenial with their taste. I do not pretend to be possessed of 
_ their secrets—I never could perceive any such difference in that 

quality of their work as to induce me to bestow a single hour in 
_ trying experiments to find them out: nor, if I knew them, would 
I practise them. I believe, some few years ago, the article 
manufactured for sale was at so low an ebb as to make it desirable 
to try any means of improvement: the matter is now reversed, and 
_ if I wanted ink to have the purpleish blush which has by some 
been fancied as adding beauty to printing, I could have it imme- 
diately made to my mind. But that is not my idea of fine 
printing : black, as perfect as blackness can be, is, in my judg- 
ment, the true criterion of good ink. The lamp-black of com- 
merce is too coarse and impure to effect this, as the manufac- 
_ ture has, for a long time, been confined to individuals who have had 
more profitable speculations in view, and who only made the article 
- to get rid of the refuse substances lying about their works, without 
any attention to quality or cleanness, quantity being the principal 
" object of those who are thus engaged. 

Black, in this impure state, for a long time satisfied the makers 
of printing ink, which, during a period of nearly 200 years, received 
little or no further improvement, and it was not until the days of 

the celebrated Baskerville, as mentioned in a former part of this 
' work, that any attention was turned to this most essential article. 
- His scrutinising eye was always on the search after improvement, 
and his mind, quick as his vision, ready to mature the first idea. 
Tt was reserved for him to discover, after such a lapse of time, a 
_ superior kind of black for the purpose required, and to this success 
may be attributed, in a great measure, the superiority of his 
_ printing, which is still justly admired, even in the present further 
_ improved state of the art. His success gave a stimulus of rivalry 

: to others in the trade, and a few, out of many, attempts, were in 

“course of time partially successful.* — Some added. indigo or 
_ prussian blue to the common ink of the makers, and thus con- 
siderably improved their colour; but the difficulty of working inks 
containing these pigments, and the impossibility of bringing off 
g 4 That Mr. Blackwell succeeded is clearly shown by the works I have 
_ mentioned as being printed by Mr. Ritchie. See p. 610. 
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clear impressions from wood cuts or small type, without very con-_ 


siderable labour and great loss of time, were such drawbacks on 
the improvement as to render it almost useless. Other printers 


procured samples of black from the continent, and, in some few 


instances, succeeded in finding a better colour; but the imperfect 
knowledge possessed by the printer of the entire art was always ; 
a stumbling block in these experiments too difficult to be entirely — 
overcome, and though he might succeed in one point, a fresh — 


obstacle generally arose to thwart him in another. 


Thus the discovery of Baskerville, of about the year 1760, lay ‘ 
dormant from the time of his death till 1790, when, through Mr. ; 
Robert Martin of Birmingham, his apprentice, and afterwards his _ 
foreman, a considerable quantity of this fine black, which had — 
been collecting, for a length of time, from the glass-pinchers’ and _ 
: solderers’ lamps, was bought by him, at an almost unlimited 4 


price, and was supplied to Mr. Bulmer for his experiments 


in fine printing. But the difficulty of obtaining any regular supply — 
by these means, and the adulterations practised by the workmen _ 
when they found a demand for the article, induced Mr. Bulmer to 4 
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erect an apparatus for the purpose of making it, for his own use; ‘. 
and he succeeded in producing a very superior black. The slow q 
process, however, by which it was collected, and the unpleasantness _ 
‘of the business, rendered it impossible to supply any considerable 
quantity of ink even by this mode, without going more largely into i 
such a concern than he ever intended, and interfering with the i 
object he had most at heart, the improvement of his own profes- 
sion: quality, however, being the sole object of Mr. Bulmer, and 
having made sufficient to supply his own consumption, he may be 


said to have succeeded to the extent of his wishes. 


I have lately had an opportunity of examining, with most par- 


ticular attention, the effect, at this day, of the ink made by Mr, 


Bulmer for his Shakespeare and Milton, printed in the years 
1792 to. 1801; and also of a small work less known, but more 4 


Pome” eat TT 


exquisite perhaps than either of the above, namely, Forster's 7 
Anacreontis Odaria, 1802.* The most anxious scrutiny cannot, — 


* Ornamented with vignettes after designs by Miss Bacon (now Mrs. — 
Forster). A few copies were taken off on French paper ; and certainly nothing — 


ever excelled the beauty and clearness of these impressions. While regaling 


myself by an inspection of this master-piece of press-work, I really lamented 
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#in these works, find the least appearance of failure of that beau- 
- tiful velvet richness of colour which the ink originally possessed. 

Of the whole nine volumes of his Shakespeare, from the first 
volume to the last, being as many years in hand, the same harmony 
_ of tint and richness of colour prevail as if the ink had all been 

‘made at one time, and the last sheet inked by the same hand in 
‘the same hour as the first; this single work probably comprises 
- more pages than all that Bodoni ever printed. 

_ But the finest criterion by which to judge of the perfection of 
ink and work is offered in the volumes printed by Mr. Bulmer of 
 Dispin’s Decameron: the numerous wood engravings in which 
( the ground is an entire black,* and others with parts of the 
figures black on white ground,+ exhibit such an evenness and 
intensity of colour, as nothing but ink of the most perfect 
compound for the purpose could effect ; much, of course, must 
_ have been owing to the aid of good and congenial quality in the 
_ paper, and ensured in effect by the experience and skill which 
& Mr. Bulmer was so competent to impart to his workmen ; and that 
a a great deal must have depended upon, ‘and been effected by, the 
_ two last-named requisites, is very apparent from his being able to 

2 produce the same effect in ink of another colour, namely, red. 
_ Yet every one, judge or no judge of typography, must at once see 
the extreme difficulty of covering so large a surface with entire 
colour, while the small type, on the same page, has no surcharge of 
colour, but is worked equally clear with other pages consisting 
_ wholly of type. The same perfection of printing has been continued 
in the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, and Mr. Dibdin’s Typographical 
Tour, although I must venture the opinion that the Spenceriana is 
somewhat inferior to the others; but which may have arisen, if 
Ki the ink was the same, from the paper having had a dash of those 
e improvements in paper-making which I have so often been hinting 
~ at—and something more from that mixture of type of various 
sizes, and that want of strict conformity of proportions and fashion, 
ns which I have mentioned as a great characteristic of beauty in the 


4 works of the continental printers.§ 


‘i that Mr. Bulmer had placed the usual Arabic printing figures at the head 
. of each page as folios; for, had they been absent, I could have fancied the 
x Greek type to have been copper plate of exquisite workmanship. | 

© | & See vol. iii. pp. 14, 27, 37, 8c. + Ibid. 42, 43. ¢ Ibid. pp. 16, 17, 50. 
> § See Introduction, p. 316. | 
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Every printer may easily conceive that the business of ink- 
making must require very great attention, and can never be 
advantageously carried on where the mind is divided between two 
distinct and laborious pursuits ; if, in a few instances, the desired 
object has been partially attained, yet it has always been at an 
expense bearing hard upon the individual, and only to be repaid 
by printing works of unlimited cost. < ° 

About this period the rage for ink-making became common 
among the printers, from the success of Mr. Bulmer ; this may be : 
easily accounted for by the total neglect of the individuals who . 
then had the trade in their hands, and who, up to this time, never 
attempted. to make any advance towards improvement, but 
retained the same apathy and indifference as if their own art had 
been perfect; they rather threw obstacles in the way of others than 
endeavoured themselves to surmount the acknowledged defects. 
This negligence gave rise to considerable dissatisfaction ‘between 
the master-printers and ink-manufacturergs ; and thus an extensive ; 
field was. thrown open for competition, and several new ink- 
makers started at a time when they were almost certain of encou- 
ragement. 

Among these competitors, Mr. Thomas Martin, nephew of Mr. 
Robert Martin, above-mentioned, a printer of Birmingham, appears 
to have been the most successful. His early knowledge of the 
trade, gathered from his uncle, gave him an advantage which none ~ 
of his competitors possessed, and he soon produced an ink of very 
superior colour. This was only effected by his following up the 
system of Mr. Bulmer and making his own black, which he did 
for a considerable time from fine lamp oil, the smoke being 3 
collected in a variety of glazed earthen vessels made for the 
purpose and connected together, communicating at last with one 
common receiver, Still the slow process of producing it by this _ 
method, together with the increasing demand for fine inks, induced _ 
him to go to very great expense in experiments and in erecting © 
various apparatus for the manufacture. In pursuing these labours | 
he discovered several modes of making black, of a quality superior — 
to any in the market, from materials not before used : his success 
thus far proved the principal means of introducing him to the 
trade; and the still-increasing demand for fine inks has since 

that time induced him to erect very extensive works for the — 
making of fine black upon new and improved principles, on one 
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of which | he, in conjunction with his partner, Mr. Grafton, 
has recently obtained a patent; for the particulars of which see 
Repertory of Arts, vol. 43, p. 257. 

Of the fine black manufactured by them I have now some 
before me, and have no hesitation in pronouncing it the finest 
smoke-black made in this country. I understand it is produced 
from coal gas, burnt in a peculiar way, and the smoke collected 
in a similar manner as for the spirit-black described in their 
patent. The complex nature of this apparatus, and the great 
extent of building requisite to carry on the same, render it impos- 
‘sible to give, by verbal description alone, any clear idea of this 
‘manufacture, nor indeed would it be right to lay open to the 
‘world an invention which has cost so much expense, time, and 
labour to perfect. 

_ From these persevering exertions in the pursuit of this art, I 
am induced to hope the profession will be supplied with superior 
inks, calculated for the various purposes of the press, combining 

“beauty and richness of colour with clearness of impression, and 
freedom of working with quickness of drying, in quality so much 
improved, and at prices so much reduced, as totally to obviate 
“the necessity of master-printers employing a portion of their 
valuable time, and risking the safety of their property, in the 
pursuit of an art that but few can attain, and if attained, where 
‘they have so much to risk and so little to gain. 

; ~ In throwing out these observations to the trade, which I have 
heen induced to do from motives of general utility, I would not 
be understood as wishing to damp the ardour of the speculative 
mind, or crush the spirit of inquiry in the pursuit of perfection ; 
but I would suggest the advantages which might be obtained, if 
the printer and ink-maker would go hand in hand in their research 
_ after improvement, instead of endeavouring to render every part of 
their respective knowledge mysterious and undefined. There is 
_ likewise a second and more powerful motive for this union, as it 
would tend to do away that system of bribery and corrupt in- 
~ fluence carried on between the ink-maker and the journeymen, and 
; now become so prevalent in most printing-offices as to amount 
_ to an actual demand of a five, and frequently of a seven and a half, 
_ per cent on the consumption. This rowing evil requires the im- 
mediate attention of the trade, as all must be aware no manufac- 
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turer can sacrifice so large a portion of his fair profits, and, cor 
sequently, that he must materially reduce the quality of th 
article manufactured, to meet this imposition. a 
Having said thus much of the progress and improvement of th 
art, it only remains to make some general observations on th 
article itself and its proper application. : 
* Good ink requires the possession of a variety of qualities, some o 
which seem to be at variance with each others. By the fineness 0 
the black, the softness of the varnish, and the power of the mill in 
triturating and mixing the ingredients, it should be made perfectly 
impalpable. To the eye it should appear of a clear black tint 
not glaring or glossy, nor yet so mellow as to want an agreeable 
tone and strength of colour. The finer sorts should be made o: 
that degree of stiffness, that the same inequalities of surface, ever 
to fine pointed hillocks, and twisted forms, will be found to have 
retained their shapes, if the can had not been opened for twelve 
months after any part was taken away by the ink-slice ; neither 
must it form any film or skin, or suffer any decomposition of its 
parts. Yet it must not have any tendency to dry while kept in 
the can or cask, or be too cohesive for distributing with tolerable 
ease on the balls or rollers. It must have such an affinity to the 
paper, as to adhere firmly to the surface from the moment it 
receives the impression ; but it must not possess such tenacity as 
to remain upon the face of the type, and tear off the fibre of the 
paper, which would then be gathered upon the balls or rollers, and 
again conveyed to the type, filling up the face, and casting little 
blots, technically called picks, upon the subsequently printed sheets; 
but much of this must depend upon the texture of the paper.* 
Various receipts have at different times been published on this 
subject, but none that I have hitherto seen seem calculated to 
produce the effect; it would be therefore a folly to insert them 
here : the one I shall introduce, which has never before been pub- 
lished, has been given me as the mode practised by Mr. Baskerville, 
which a careful examination of his printing will fully prove to 
have stood the test of time. . | 


* I would here wish the printer to. notice particularly this point, as inks 
are too frequently complained of as being foul and gritty, and the ink-maker 
condemned, when it is wholly caused by the tenderness of bleached and cotton’ 
paper, and the earthy particles used in its manufacture. 
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“He took of the finest and oldest linseed- oil* three gallons, this 
yas put into a vessel capable of holding four times the quantity, 
nd boiled with a long-continued fire till it acquired a certain 
hickness or tenacity, according to the quality of the work it was 
ntended to print, and which was judged of by putting small 
wantities upon a stone to cool, and then taking it up between the 
inger and thumb; on opening which, if it drew into a thread an 
nch long or more, it was considered sufficiently boiled. This mode 
f boiling can only be acquired by long practice, and requires 
articular skill and care in the person who superintends the opera- 
lon, as, for want of this, the most serious consequences may occur, 
md. have very frequently occurred.+ The oil thus prepared was 
suffered to cool, and had then a small quantity of black or amber 
rosin dissolved in it, after which it was allowed some months to 
subside ; it was then mixed with the fine black, before named, to 
a proper thickness, and ground for use. 

_ This method, with very little modification, I have every reason 
to suppose, was pursued by Mr. Bulmer in the making of his ink 


_ * The linseed oil generally in the market, is totally unfit for the purpose 
of ink-making, being too frequently mixed with seeds of an inferior, drying, 
quality, or expressed from those which are damaged or unripe, and very often 
overheated in the steam-kettles in order to force out an additional quantity 
of oil; this excess of heat invariably causes a large portion of the mucilage 
to combine with the oil, and till that has subsided it is unfit for use. This 
mucilaginous combination is, in fact, more or less in all seed oils, which 
renders it necessary they should stand avery considerable time to subside, 
before being converted into varnish, which can only be regulated according 
to the quality of the oil, but in no case should it be used before twelve 
months old, and if kept longer will be considerably improved: good oil may, 
in some measure, be known by its appearance, the best being of a pale straw 
colour. This varnish, after being brought to its proper consistence, requires 
to stand for at least two months, that the decomposed mucilage and other 
matter may subside to the bottom, it will then be fit for use. Some makers 
add to their varnishes boiled turpentine; others rosin, and, not unfrequently, 
soap; these are useful’ in some instances, particularly in rendering the 
type easier to be cleaned, as, without something of this kind, the ink will be 
difficult to wash off, but only in this particular can they be of service. 

+ If flame once communicates to the oil in this state, nothing can ex-. 
‘tinguish it but instantly closing the pot or vessel, so that no air can draw in 
to feed the flame. One of the most tremendous fires that happened in this 
metropolis a few years since was thus occasioned; no making of varnish 
should ever be attempted within the walls of a printing-office. 
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for the Shakspeare and some other fine works printed in the early 

part of his practice: and I have it from the best authority, that 
when the boiling of the oil is properly managed and the black well 
mixed and ground, no finer or better working ink can be made.* — 


* In Rees’s Encyclopedia is given the following receipt for making ink Pj 

“* For Black Ink.—A hundred pounds of nut or linseed oil, being reduced, 
by boiling, to the consistence of a syrup, are cleansed and purified by throwing 
into them two pounds of coarse bread, and about a dozen onions. Nut oil is 
supposed to be the best, and is accordingly preferred for the black ink, though 
the darker colour which it acquires from the fire makes it less fit for the red. 
This oil is boiled in an iron pot, capable of holding at least half as much 
more, because it swells very much; when it boils it is kept stirring with an 
iron ladle ; and if it does not itself take flame, itis kindled with a piece of 
lighted paper, or burning wood, in order to increase its consistence and 
tenacity, and to diminish its greasiness. The oil is suffered to burn for half 
an hour or more; and the flame being then extinguished by covering the 
vessel close, the boiling is afterwards continued, with a gentle heat, till the 
oil appears of ‘a proper consistence; in which state it is called varnish ; of 
_ which there should be two kinds, one more and another less boiled ; or a 
thicker and thinner, to be used for different purposes, and in different q 


weathers. The oil is said to lose in being boiled into thick varnish from a 


tenth to an eighth part of its weight ; but different oils, and perhaps the same 
oil in different states, differ in this respect. The design of adding the bread 
and onions is more effectually to destroy the greasiness; but Dr. Lewis 


doubts, whether additions of this kind are of much use, They then boil — 


thirty or thirty-five pounds of turpentine apart, till such time as they find, 
upon its cooling on paper, that it breaks clean, like glass, without pulverizing; 
for if it pulverize easily, it is a sign it is burnt. The oil and turpentine © 


being thus prepared, the first is gently poured, half cold, into the latter ; and b 


the two stirred together with a stick till they be well mixed: after which the 


boiling is repeated and the composition is set by, to be used occasionally, _ 


The turpentine is used in order to give a greater body to the varnish, and to 


increase its drying quality ; and with some artists, litharge has in this intention 4 


been a secret. M.le Breton, in the Encyclopédie, observes, that when very ; 


old oil is used, neither turpentine nor litharge are needful; but that when q 


the oil is new, some turpentine ought to be employed, because, without ig 


the smearing of the paper, by the spreading or coming off of the ink, cannot | 
be avoided; and he adds, that it is much more eligible to use old oil than to 


have recourse to this correction of the new : both turpentine and litharge, par- 
ticularly the last, making the mixture adhere so firmly to the types, that it is 


scarcely to be got entirely off by the ley, whence the eye of the letter is soon _ 


clogged up. | u 
““ Now to proceed to make ink, they take a quantity of this mixture, 


and add to it a certain quantity of lamp-black, working it up with a kind of ~ 
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| Mr. Savage, in his work on Decorative Printing, recently pub- 
lished, would seem to contradict this theory, as he insinuates that 


/ wooden mallet, or brayer, till the whole be incorporated, and reduced into 
ja kind of pulp ; which is the ink for use. 

| _“ Where, note, that its thickness or strength is always to be proportioned 
to that of the paper, and the warmth of the weather; strong paper and hot 
) weather, requiring strong ink: and that the strength or weakness of the ink 
¢ depends on the greater or the less degree of coction of the varnish. According 
) to M. le Breton, two ounces and a half of the lamp-black are sufficient for 
| sixteen ounces of the varnish.—Lewis’s Commerce of Arts, p. 371. 

_ «For Red Ink, they use the same materials as for black, excepting only, 
| that instead of lamp-black, they add a proper quantity of vermilion. Some 
(hold, that, by mixing and incorporating the bigness of a nut of fish-glue, or 
) brandy, or the white of an egg, with the ink, the vermilion acquires a greater 

lustre.” ; 


| . Yn the French “ Printer’s Manual”? much more precise directions are given 
| for the general manufacture of ink than I have any where else met with ; 
embracing the various processes of making the varnish and the black; de- 
scribing minutely the apparatus for obtaining the latter; and the various 
| accidents, with means of avoiding them, to which the various processes for 
| preparing the former are liable: these descriptions appear altogether so 
| useful for situations where a regular manufacturer is not at hand, that I am 
| induced to add them, in the original, to this chapter; for a translation would 
| be exceedingly difficult, owing to the numerous technical terms employed, and 
Ds he peculiar names given in the designation of some articles, for which no cor- 
| responding words or phrases are used in the English language. : 
\. I certainly do not calculate upon such a description of the process of ink- 
: ‘making being of so much utility as it may be of curiosity, to printers in 
general, or perhaps to any English printer; but to others situated where they 
cannot have immediate communication with a metropolis, or trading town, 
“where the article may be procured ready made, or the articles of which it 
‘is compounded, he may be obliged to unite also the trades of varnish-maker, 
) Dlack-maker, turpentine-maker, and so on: and in such a case, the French 
\ terms might be more easily comprehended than if rendered by English phrases 


} and technicalities. 
es 


| a Ss ‘ . ‘ene ° ° 
De la manitre de faire le Vernis pour la composition de V Encre & Imprimerie. 
* 


“s L’Encre d’imprimerie est composée de deux choses ; savoir, 
) du noir de fumée. Pour faire ce vernis, il faut prendre un pot de fer ou de 
] -cuivre ; il y en a qui en font faire expres, large par le bas et étroit par le 
| haut, avec des anses 4 coté, pour y passer un baton a travers afin de le trans- 
| porter dun lieu 3 Vautre. Le couvercle de ce pot doit étre bien juste, afin 
} Wétouffer le feu lorsqu’il prend a Vhuile qui est dedans. 


du vernis et 
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no ink can be depended upon where oil forms the base of the 
varnish; he has, in consequence, pointed out a new mode of mak- 
ing ink, entirely divested of oil; namely, 


% 


Balsam MODINE Mediu ten a bta tT er eee 
Best Lamp-Black ... . . .. 3 
Pimgsigng Blew eons Gat) lak ern ded 
Indran \Rediiny soprtsgiin weal é divas, cond 
Turpentine Soap dried. . . . 3 ao 
“On doit remplir ledit pot un peu plus d’A moitié @huile; car si on en | 
mettait davantage, il serait 4 craindre qu’elle ne versht dans le feu, parce que : 
Vhuile s’éléve toujours 4 mesure qu’elle s’échauffe ; c’est a quoi il faut faire 
attention, de crainte qu’il n’arrive quelque accident, comme nous le dirons | 
ci-apres. bi | 
“Il n’y a que deux sortes d’huiles qui soient propres a faire le vernis;_ 
savoir, l’huile de lin, et celle de noix ; quant aux autres, elles ne valent rien, 
attendu qu’elles sont trop grasses ; ce qui fait que l’impression macule, quand 
on vient a la battre, et jaunit 4 mesure qu’elle vieillit; cependant on se servait 
autrefois de ’huile de navette et de chanvre, mais c’était dans des j imnprimes 
ries ot on ne fesait que des Almanachs et d’autres semblables brochures, don 
on ne se souciat point que l’impression fat belle, pour la donner A bas prix. | 
“ Ayant ainsi rempli le pot de la quantité d’huile que nous venons de dire, or 
y fait du feu clair, de méme que dessous un pot dans lequel on fait la soupe; 
Jjusqu’a ce que Vhuile soit bien échauffée, et que le feu soit en état d’y prendre; 
c’est-a-dire, pendant deux heures, ou environ. ; a | 
** Dans le commencement on y jette une crodite de pain, afin de dégraisser | 
Vhuile, laquelle on ne doit dter qu’aprés_qu’elle est convertie en charbon; et 
sitot qu’elle est dtée, on doit faire cuire Phuile a petit feu encore Vexpaeal de 
trois heures ou environ, aprés lequel temps, pour savoir si ’huile est assen 
cuite, on trempe une cuiller de fer dans Vhuile, et. on en laisse tomber | 
quelques gouttes sur une ardoise ou tuile; et sitdt que ces gouttes sont re- 
froidies, on touche cette huile avec les doigts ; si elle est gluante et qu’ elle 
tire 4 peu pres comme de la faible glu, ou comme si c’était de petits filandres 
qui s’allongent 4 mesure qu’on ouvre les doigts, c’est une marque évidente | 
qwelle est assez cuite, et qu’elle change son nom d’huile en celui de vernis: | 
si elle ne fait point cet effet, on la doit laisser sur le feu, jusqu’da ce qu’on | 
voie les signes susdits. : ee 
“ Le vernis étant ainsi fait, on le laisse refroidir dans le méme pot, jusqu’au 
lendemain ; ensuite on le verse dans quelqu’autre vaisseau, pour en prendre 
lorsqu’on veut faire de l’enere. Bs! | 
“‘ Comme il pourrait arriver que le vernis serait trop fort pour faire Venere am | 
en hiver, on doit, par précaution, en tirer un pot, plus ou moins, selon le | 
besoin, une heure apres qu’on aura tiré la crofte de pain, afin de pouvoir 


as, ot 


= 
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| These ingredients, when ground, seem to have formed an ink of 
| - colour, as exhibited in the body of his work; but on a care- 


1 j alfabli celui qui serait trop fort ; eton se sert aussi de celui-ci pour imprimer 
1 les images en taille-douce. 
«i On doit cependant remarquer que cette huile qu’on tire doit étre passa- 
‘| Dlement cuite ; car si elle ne ]’était point, elle jaunirait impression, la ren- 
t ) drait pateuse, et la ferait beaucoup décharger a la retiration; c’est ce dont on 
I ‘s’appercevra, en cas que les balles ne tirent point; eta ai il faut faire 
i — 
1 A *« Comme il peut arriver que le feu pourrait prendre dans le pot ov est 
| Phuile, principalement lorsqu’elle commence a se convertir en vernis, il faut 
h }) prendre les précautions suivantes : 
| bE « Sitdt qu’on aura mis le feu dessous le pot od est l’huile, on doit prendre 
} ‘des emballures qui sont ordinairement de grosse toile, et les tremper dans 
b eau ; ensuite les plier en quatre ou cing doubles, les bien tordre, et les laisser 
| le afin que quand on voudra s’en servir, il ne tombe point d’eau dans 
*huile; car cela serait capable de la faire élever, et en danger de ne pouvoir 
1 Micindre le feu qui serait dans lhuile. 
| » «‘ On doit avoir un baton tout prét pour transporter le pot, en cas que le 
| 


in 


feu vienne a y prendre, afin de ne point chercher apres les choses nécessaires 
} quand cela arrive, de crainte que le feu ne vint 4 augmenter si fort qu’on ne 
: sit plus comment l’éteindre. 
y ‘ Quand on voit que l’huile s’échauffe beaucoup et qu’elle veut sortir hors 
du pot, ou que le feu est dedans, on doit incontinent couvrir le pot de son 
‘couvercle, passer le baton a travers les anses, et le transporter dans la cour ; 
et si c’est dans un jardin qu’on fait bouillir cette huile, on le transportera un 
peu éloigné du feu, en observant de le porter de manitre que la flamme qui 


y 


- sortirait par quelque fente du couvercle, n ’incommode aucun de ceux qui le 
| "portent. On doit le poser tout doucement a terre de crainte de le renverser. 
l «« Lorsqu’on aura ainsi posé le pot par terre dans une place bien unie, on 
loit Oter le couvercle avec un baton, de crainte de se broiler par la flamme, et 
i _laisser braler hardiment Vhuile ; mais si elle voulait sortir hors du pot, on 
rt doit de suite remettre le couvercle dessus ; si cela ne suffit point pour léteindre 
b 7 on peut jetter les emballures dessus, de manigre qu’il ne puisse point y avoir 
| @ pe et le laisser ainsi jusqu’a ce qu’on voie sortir une fumée noire et épaisse 
| al ’entour du pot; ce qui se fait en moins d’un demi-quart dheure de temps ; 
et par cette précaution on n’est point en risque de se braler, ni contraint de 
“Tenverser le pot, comme il est arrivé 4 plusieurs personnes, faute de pre- 
_voyance. 
| a “Tl ya des imprimeurs qui soutiennent qu 4] est nécessaire de mettre de la 


térébenthine dans Vhuile, disant qu elle rend Vencre plus forte, qu’elle em- 


Bi 
_ péche que l'impression décharge, et qu elle séche plutot ; tout cela est incon- 


testable, mais ils ne prévoient point les accidens qu’elle peut causer; ¢ est ce 
| que nous allons faire voir. 


raat 
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ful examination of its general appearance throughout the whole, it 
carries evident marks of not distributing well, or spreading freely 


“© 1° Quand on ne fait point cuire cette térébenthine précisément comme | 
elle doit etre, pour la méler avec Vhuile, elle rend le vernis si fort et si épais, | 
quiil déchire les feuilles de papier sur la lettre de la forme; de sorte qu’elle 
est remplie en fort peu de temps. | 

“2° Quand méme la térébenthine serait cuite comme il faut, il suffit de dire | 
que c’est une matitre semblable 4 une pite fort liquide, et qui est remplie | 
comme des petits grains de sable, qui ne se démélent presque jamais avec le | 
vernis, et restent au fonds du pot; de sorte que quand ou vient a se servir de | 

ce vernis, on ne doit point étre étonné si tous ces petits grains remplissent 
quantité de lettres de la forme. aq 
© La térébenthine se cuit séparément dans un pot, lequel on doit absolument 1 
faire bouillir dans une cour, parce que le feu s’y prend trop facilement, et | 
qu’il est trop difficile 4 éteindre. Quand cette térébenthine aura été sur le feu | 
espace de deux heures ou environ, on trempe un morceau de papier dedans, 
et si elle se brise net comme la poussitre, sans qu’il ne reste rien attaché 
dessus, en frottant ce papier sitdt qu’il sera sec, c’est une preuve que le téré- 
benthine est assez cuite. Alors on éloigne du feu le pot ou est le vernis, pour 
mettre la térébenthine dedans. Ce mélange se fait en remuant le vernis avec : 
la cuiller de fer, ensuite on remet ce vernis sur le feu espace d’un quart | 
d’heure, en remuant dans le pot avec la cuiller de temps en temps, afin que le 
vernis se mélange bien avec la.térébenthine. , % 

“* Ceux qui ne voudront point se servir de térébenthine, pour les raisons que | 
nous venons de donner, pourront prendre leur provision d’huile d’une année I 
a l’autre ; car plus elle est vieille, plutot elle est cuite, et par cette précaution | 


a | 


we 


Je vernis n’est point sujet 4 maculer Vimpression. ‘el 


“* De la maniére de faire le Noir de fumiée, et de son mélange avee le Vernis, 
, pour faire ' Encre d’imprimerie. “al 
> | 
“‘Le noir de fumée est la fumée de la poix-résine brilée qu’on ramasse H 
dans une petite chambre bien fermée et tapissée de peau de moutons A Ventour, — 
d’ov apres on le fait sortir en les secouant 3 mais comme il est dangereux de | 
mettre le feu a la maison, il est plus a propos de faire ce noir dans une tente, 
un peu éloignée de la maison, dessous un toit de tuiles. | : bs 
“ Ceux qui font continuellement le noir de fumée appellent cette tente le 
sac-d-noir, lequel est construit de quatre petits soliveaux de trois ou quatre | 
pouces en carré et de sept a huit pieds de haut, soutenus par deux travers de 
bois a chaque cété, savoir un en haut et un en bas, tout de méme que si c’était 
un bois de lit, avec une petite porte pour y entrer en se courbant un peu.. ; 
** On peut faire ce sac-d-noir aussi grand que l’on veut, le dessus de ce.sae | 
est un plancher, qui doit étre bien joint; il y en a qui font un plancher | 
dessous: mais de crainte que le feu y prenne par quelqu’ étincelle, il est plus 


a 


‘> 
oo, if! 
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| en the types, and being equal to the quality of the paper. This I 


| have no doubt will be found the case by any person who chooses 


 eonvenable de le paver avec des carreaux d 
| attache a ’entour de ces 
A qu’il est possible, avec d 
& Pautre, en observant de bien boucher toutes les fentes de tout cdté; cela fait, 
on colle des feuilles de papier fort, dessus toute la toile, de méme que sur les 
_ jointures du plancher, et 4 Pentour des bordures d’en bas; afin que la fumée 


he sorte point par aucun endroit, attendu que c’est de la fumée que se fait 


e poterie bien unis: ensuite on 


~ Ce sac-a-noir étant ainsi accommodé, on prend un pot de. fer, & propor- 
i % tion de la grandeur du sac, de crainte d’y mettre le feu ; lequel pot on remplit 
' de poix-résine, a un bon pouce pres ; laquelle poix-résine on casse auparavant 
| par morceaux de la grosseur d’un bon pouce environ. 

|“ Ayant ainsi rempli ce pot de poix-résine on le pose au milieu du sac-d- 
| noir, et on y met le feu avec du papier ; et lorsque la poix-résine est bien 
llumée, on ferme la porte, laquelle doit étre bien jointe, et crainte qu’il-y 
| passat de la fumée par les jointures, on doit avoir soin de les bien boucher, 
| soit avec du papier, soit avec du linge. 

}  — * Quand cette poix-resine sera entitrement consommée, et que toute la 
| fumée sera attachée au sac-a-noir (ce qu’on pourra connaitre lorsque ledit sac 
| sera entiérement froid) il faut frapper dessus le plancher du see et tout a 
| Pentour de la toile, afin de faire tomber tout le noir qui y est attaché. 

_ “* Lorsque tout le noir sera tombé sur le pavé, ce qui se fait en moins d’un 
| ¢ emi-quart d’heure de temps, on peut ouvrir la porte, et ramasser ledit noir 
| ‘avec un petit balai pour le mettre dans quelque vaisseau ; ensuite on remet 
de la poix-résine dans le pot, laquelle on fait briler comme nous venons de 
ire. 


| “* On peut cependant faire briler de la poix-résine aussi long-temps que l’en 
| veut, sans qu’il soit nécessaire de faire tomber le noir sur le pavé, & chaque 
fois que l’on voudra mettre de la nouvelle poix-résine dans le pot. 

~ “On doit toujours avoir la précaution de couvrir le pot auparavant de 
battre le sac, pour empécher que le noir ne tombe dedans. 

“ Quelquefois il arrive qu’en ramassant le noir du pavé avec lé balai, il s’y 
neontre de la poussiére, graviers, ou quelqu’autre chose, contraire au dit 
ar dans ce cas, il faudrait mettre ce noir dans un vaisseau ov il y ait de 
au; par ce moyen, toutes les ordures s’en iront au fond, et le noir restera 
ssus eau. _ Voila de quelle maniére on fait le noir de fumée, a Vusage de 
mprimerie. 


** Du mélange du Noir avec le Vernis pour faire Vv Encre. 


“Pour faire le mélange du noir de fumée avec le vernis, il faut verser: le 
rnis dans un petit vaisseau, dans lequel on met du noir de fumée ; car tout 
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to try the. working of it, as I am fully convinced that all inks 
containing so dik a portion of prussian blue, however fine it may 


autre noir ne vaut rien pour Pimpression, et le plus léger est le meilleur ; plug 
on met de noir, plus l’encre est épaisse, c’est pourquoi il n’en faut mettre 
qu’autant qu’il est besoin : ensuite on broie le tout ensemble extrémement 
fort, avec un baton fait expres, afin que le noir se méle bien par-tout avec le 
vernis, jusqu’a ce qu’il soit réduit comme de la bouillie épaisse qu’on ote du — 
feu; et toutes les fois qu’on voudra prendre de cette encre pour la mettre : 
dessus Vencrier de Ja presse, on la doit encore bien broyer avant de s’en — 
servir. : . 3 
«© On doit observer de bien nétoyer Vencrier avant de mettre son encre 
dessus, parce qu’il s’y amasse ordinairement une quantité d’ordures, comme 
du crin, de la laine, et autres semblables choses. ; 
<¢ Quand on veut faire son encre sur l’encrier de la presse & mesure qu’on — . 
en a besoin, on met ordinairement cing onces de noir de fumée contre deux a 
livres de vernis, poids de seize onces; mais comme cela n’est pas toujours a 
précis, attendu qu’un noir se trouve quelquefois plus pesant que V’autre, ou 
que le vernis est plus ou moins épais; ainsi pour une plus grande certitude © 
on doit avoir deux différentes mesures, l’une pour le vernis et Yautre pour lee 
noir, lesquelles on gardera expressément lorsqu’on aura remarqué ce qui — 
sera nécessaire pour la quantité de l’un et de autre, pour que Pencre. a 4 
toujours d’une méme épaisseur et d’un noir égal. % 
«« Ainsi, ayant mis sur son encrier la quantité de noir qu’il faudra pour Iam 
contenu de la mesure du vernis, on le doit broyer de la maniere que nous — 
venons de dire. C’est ainsi qu’on doit méler le noir de fumée avec le vernisag y 
-pour avoir une encre toujours également noire. - 


be 


a 
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“* De lEncre Rouge. 


«Pour faire YEncre rouge, on se sert du méme vernis que pour la noire, 2 
excepté qu’il ne doit point étre si fort, et au lieu de noir on y met du cinabre, 
autrement dit du vermilion, lequel doit étre bien broyé au sec sur un marbre: 
(cela s’entend lorsqu’il est en pierre) et que l’on broie ensuite sur un encrier 
pour cet usage, de la méme maniére qu’on fait pour le noir. | a 

«‘ On peut y ajouter un morceau de colle de poisson de la grosseur dune 
noix, que l’on fait tremper l’espace de vingt-quatre heures dans un peu deau= j 

de-vie et que ’on méle bien avec ledit vernis et le rouge. ce qui rend Vencre 
fort luisante. i ess . a 

*< On doit aussi broyer cette encre tous les matins et les eisai de 
méme qui si on commencait a la faire; afin que le ig et cette colle oe 
mélent bien avec le vernis. a d 

“« Il se fait ordinairement une croate sur cette encre, jane on est quelqu eh 
temps sans s’en servir; pour empécher cela, il faut mettre de l’eau dans 
Yencrier, et le pencher un peu; afin que eau nage par. dessus Vencre, | 
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_ be ground, will invariably work foul ; nor do I think the capivi 
balsam a good varnish for lamp-black, as the least exposure to 
the air on the ink-block would cause it to become thicker and 
more glutinous, and, in a few hours, destroy altogether the freeness 
_ of working. 

_ For Coloured Inks I feel no hesitation in.recommending it, com- 
bined with about one-fourth by weight of soft soap, as it keeps the 
_ heavier-bodied colours much longer suspended, and does not sosoon 
become hard when ground with prussian blue, or vermilion, which 
) is always the case when the common printer’s varnish is used. 
Some few observations to the workmen, on the application of the 
| mk, will close this part of the subject; and this I consider to be 
i the more necessary, as there appears to be a total want of discri- 
1 mination in the use of ink of different bodies, for in examining 
) various printed works, of my own as well as other printers, I have 
- generally found the colour has been kept up considerably higher 
‘than the quality of the ink admitted. This over-inking is the 
| most common and serious defect of the pressman, and, conse- 
quently, [wish particularly to impress upon his mind the necessity 
of adhering strictly to the precise shade intended to be produced, 
as in all cases where there is a greater quantity laid on than the 
-ink-maker intended, either the varnish or the black must predomi-~ 
mate ; the one running into the paper and changing its colour, and 
the other lying in too great a body on the surface, and setting off 
when bound. . 

_ In furtherance of these remarks, and for the more immediate 


quelle ne s’écoule point ; laquelle eau on jette dehors, quand on veut se servir 
(du rouge, et on broie l’encre 4 Pordinaire- voila la meillure méthode dont. on 


_puisse se servir pour faire l’encre rouge. 

og Pour le noir a Vusage de la taille-douce, le plus pesant est le meilleur; 
‘@est ce qui est contraire A celui dont on se sert pour Pimprimerie: voici la 
| méthode de le faire. 

hg Tl faut dela lie de vin, qui soit bien séche, et la faire brdler au milieu 
x u feu ; et lorsque cela est réduit en charbon, on l’éteint dans Veau, et on le 
a de méme que /e vermillon ; ensuite on le méle avec le vernis pour faire 
son encre ; en observant néanmoins que cette Encre doit étre beacoup plus 
liquide que celle dont on se sert pour l’impression.”’—Manuel de l Imprimerie. 
‘Paris, 1817, pp. 17—22. 
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with the different-priced inks generally in use, shewing the precise” 
shade at which each quality will stand well, and produce the best — 
possible effect. By examining carefully these specimens it will be 
perceived that every quality of ink is capable of producing good | 
work when used in a proper manner, and with necessary care, the: 
only difference being the strength of colour gained. 

Every workman ought to be aware that the thin weak ink, at 
eighteen-pence per pound, is only intended to produce a very pale: 
black, for quick working and setting; the two-shilling a shade 
deeper; the three-shilling, if good, is well calculated for the 
general purposes of book-printing, when there are no fine cuts 
- introduced, and, with care, will even answer for those purposes 
the six-shilling is suitable for all the uses of fine printing, and 
will produce, in its present improved state, as much effect as 
can be produced from the finer inks recently sold at nine and~ 
twelve shillings per pound. The colour of the work can be increased 
only by the quality of the ink; the better the quality of the ink 
the more time it will take the pressman to work it, and the better 
may be the paper; it is impossible to work fine ink upon bad- 
paper, and no employer can expect his work to look a fine and 
rich colour, if either the printer or stationer be straightened in the’ 
price of their respective commodities. | 

The requisites of being very stiff without strong adhesion ; ; Om 
keeping always soft and mellow, but drying quickly and without 
loss of colour as soon as itis on the paper; of adhering strongly to. 
the paper, but not to the type; are qualities much to be desired, 
but difficult to be attained, even by those who have been long” 
practised in the art of ink-making ; nor indeed, do I know of any 
maker who has wholly succeeded in obtaining them. That of 
drying quickly without being made too glutinous for working 
freely, would, indeed, appear to be an advantage utterly unat- 
tainable, as what induces the drying quality has hitherto been 
found to prevent, in equal ratio, the freedom of working, and 
tending, also, to deteriorate the colour. I have not hitherto 
found any means of approaching this object, but by keeping strong 
inks in tin cans, in a warm room for a considerable time, twelve 
months at least, which I then find ase: much mellowed, and. 
to work soft and well. va 

Many efforts have been made to conquer these difficulties 5 


up ink-makers, witha view, from their prete 
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have thought themselves possessed of this aurum 
_ potabile : many have been the trials made b 


_ many printers 


y printers of newly-set- 


| nsions, of obtaining this 
object alone; but I have found that instead of 


ment, if this object was in any degree attained, t 
_ seemed to retrograde in proportion. 


general improve- 
he other qualities 
I have, however, some hopes 


_ that it is, at last, ina great measure effected ; Some experiments 


_ made by the firm to which I have before alluded (p. 721*), seem 


_to have brought the article nearest the desired degree of perfec- 
tion; and, if experience should prove this to be the case, there is 
_not, in my opinion, any thing further to be wished for in the art 


_ of ink-making. 


As I have said before, Mr. Cotvit succeeded to the connexion, 


and retains the premises, of Mr. Blackwell. 


Mr. Vaueuan Grirrirus is also an ink-maker of long stand- 
ing and some eminence in the metropolis. 

i Mr. Foster, so often mentioned as the inventor of the com- 
“position balls, is also now in this line. 

_ And in the Appendix I will continue the enumeration, 


a * Messrs. Thos. Martin and Co. of Birmingham, whose London agent is 


3 ~- 
~ “ar 
— ie 
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Mr. T. Bishop, 10, Fisher-street, Red Lion square. 
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THE OVERSEER, &c. 


CHAPTER IX. © ‘4 


Of the Overseer of a Printing Office—His Duties—Rules for the cod 


Government of the Office. ‘4, 


| i 


IT would be ne oe in the power of any master to conduelle 
and read for business to the extent of four or five presses without 
the aid of an Overseer, if he were not subject to repeated interrups 
tions by attending to the out-door department; but the nature of q 
the printing business is such as to render it indispensably necessary 
that some person, in a superior capacity, should be always om 
the spot; a person, therefore, is generally employed as Superin- a 
tendent or Overseer, from whom the journeymen receive their 
instructions, and to whom they pay respect and deference. Com=— 
positors and pressmen are at all times dependent on each other; a 
they, therefore, demand the constant attention of some one in au- 

thority, in order that nothing may occur to. cause a stoppage or 
_standing-still to either party, and I shall proceed to offer a few 
hints, and to lay down some rules for the conduct of a person 
filling the respectable and important situation of an Overseer. 

He should be the first and last in his attendance to business ; vite 
the first in the office in the morning, to see that the journeymen ( if 
any on established wages), warehousemen, apprentices, and errand 
boys, are at business at the regular time ; and the last in the office in 
the evening, to despatch proofs, messages, dc. by the errand boys, and ; 
to lock and secure the doors, closets, fires, and lights. © 4 

His attention to these points is of great importance, and cannot, 
in a well-regulated house of much business, be dispensed with ; tt. 
must be the province of some one, and to whom can it so properly. 
belong as to the next in rank to the master, who professes, and 


> 
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whose duty it will be, to regulate and keep in order the different 
_ persons employed in his concern? 
After the office has been swept, and he has seen the scattered 
. _ type selected from the dust, and placed at the end of each frame to 
_ which it belongs, he should see that each compositor immediately 
distributes it in the proper cases. He should go regularly through 
_ the composing-room, and again cast his eye about every frame, in» 
order to discover if any pie be left on it, or on the bulk attached to 
_ it. Ifhe discover any, even a single letter, he should desire the 
i compositor to distribute it. His uniform attention to this parti- 
_ cular is of great importance ; for it will be the means of keeping 
__ useful and necessary sorts in their proper places, which would be 
_ otherwise buried in a mass of pie, as well as give a neatness of 
% appearance to the office, which is both pleasing and respectable. 
The manager of a printing-office should be well acquainted with 
the exact state of every work in hand, and use the following, 
_ among other methods, to expedite and complete them. First, to 
"keep a book (post quarto is a very convenient size) which may be 
called, The Proor Rucrstry; a page, or two opposite pages, 
a must be taken for each work, as put in hand ; after the title of the 
_ work i is written, columns should be ruled for the necessary heats 
as, for example : 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN WAG: 


J 
a 1824. Proofs to Aidlion-— Me, Raventop, New York: per two-penny post. 
#. 


Sig. | Proof Out. | Returned. | Revise Out. | Returned. To Press. ~ Remarks. 
m BY Oct.6 Oct. 7 Oct: 9 Oct. 10 Oct. 12 Out of Copy 
a C — 9 — 10 — 12 — 13 — 14 Oct. 16. 
mas et Copy received 
oF Oct, 22. 


: This book will be of as great importance in a printing-office. as 
A log-book on board a man-of-war. By it, the Overseer will be at 
“all times enabled to state to the master or employer the exact 
"progress of every work in hand; it will enable him to foresee the 
_ hecessary provision of work for the presses, and ordering the 
aa out for wetting. It may be the means of exonerating him 


\ 
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and his employer from many a load of blame for imputed delay of ¢ 


the work, for an author will seldom allow that he detains the proofs, 


or furnishes a scanty supply of copy : if he keeps a proof a week, a 


he will still expect a fresh proof every day ; and if he does not see. 
in proof the last line of copy which he has sent, he will wonder 
how the compositors can be “ out of copy ;” 


and when a fresh — 


supply is delivered, with perhaps four or five long-detained. proofs : 


at the same time, he will complain to the bookseller that his work 7 
is stopped by the printer, if he should be a couple of days without — 


proofs of progress : now this book will be at once a ready answer ; ¢ 


booksellers know the necessary routine to be observed, and though # 


it is sometimes hard to convince them that the. printer is blame- 
less, yet dates speak facts that no man can get over. 


In watching the progress of the work among the journeymen, ~ 


eo 


Sh 


~ 


he will have frequent occasion—To take care that in companionships - 


no man shall be permitted to retain too large a taking of copy, — 
which will keep the other companions composing at random longer on 


than they ought to be, and also block up and engage a larger i 


quantity of letter than would be necessary if regularity were ob- ~ | 
served in this respect, as well as retard the imposition of the sheet, 

and in all probability keep both pressmen and compositors stand- 
ing still—To order the imposition of a sheet the moment it is” a 
composed and made up, if there be room on the imposing stone ~ 
for that purpose and furniture disengaged—When the sheet is e 
imposed, to be equally expeditious in getting it pulled and read.— @ 
After it is read, the compositor should, without delay (if no obstacle — 
oceurs) correct it; and when corrected, it should be immediately _ 
pulled and given i the reader, either to be sent to the author, if | 
required, or to be read for press, which, when done, the same : 


expedition should be used in getting it finally corrected for press. 


By following these methods closely, he will be enabled to cep / 
compositors and pressmen regularly employed; and, if he have 4 
to do with steady men, will establish and preserve his master’s 4 


character for despatch and punctuality. 


An Overseer should possess a perfect knowledge of every branch b 
of his profession. It sometimes happens that the absence of the . 
reader may lay him under the necessity of reading .for press ; he — 
should, therefore, be well qualified for that task; those qualifica- | 


tions to which we. invite his attention,’ are fully laid down, in the 
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next chapter. He should also possess a firmness of character not 
‘ easily intimidated, with urbanity of manners, which will assuredly 
| gain him the esteem and respect of all about him, 
| Sorts not in common use, furniture, chases, leads, &c. should be 
|_ under his care and lock, that they may be in readiness for delivery 
when wanted ; and, in the meantime, be saved from plunder—pre- 
| wention ts better than punishment. A memorandum book, in which 
| particular sorts are entered, would be found highly useful. 
It should be the business of the Overseer to revise the proofs 
| for press ; in doing which he will be careful not only to ascertain 
| whether all the corrections marked in the proof are made, but also 
' to cast his eye carefully over the sides, head, and bottom of each 
»page, as it frequently happens that the folios or catch-words drop 
_ out of the forme in lifting it off the imposing stone ; also in leaded 
| matter, letters at the beginning and end of lines frequently fall out 
| of their proper place, and by their standing crooked, have a slo- 
| venly appearance. Before the revise is given to the compositor, 
_ the number of the press for which it is intended should be marked 
| at the bottom of an even page. It should be an invariable rule 
| with the Overseer to require a second revise, or fair sheet, before 
| proceeding, in order to see if all the corrections have been made 
| which were marked in the first; this is indispensably necessary, 
‘particularly with foul compositors, as no sort of dependance can 
) be placed on them. 


He should, where there is not a person engaged expressly for 
) the purpose, go regularly round, about every quarter of an hour, to 
| the different presses ; and examine their work, point out defects, 
p if any, and glance again over the heads, sides and bottoms of the 
j “pages, to see if any thing has been drawn out by the balls or rollers, 


| heap to see that both sides are kept of the same degree of colour ; 
) and that the set-off sheet is changed as often as may be necessary. 
| An active and conscientious Overseer will not be content with 


h merely managing the concerns of the composing-room and press- 
f toom ; he will also see that the business of the warehouse is at- 
) tended to with regularity and accuracy ; and that the warehouse- 
h man, errand boys, and apprentices do their duty. 


| It will be difficult for the Overseer, even with the strictest 
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attention on his own part to the foregoing advice, to preserve order 
sand regularity without some fixed regulations, either generally 
understood, or particularly specified, and which it may be very | 
well to have either written or printed, and hung up in a conspi- — 
cuous part of the office. I submit the following, the major i | 
of which have been adopted by various offices. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS PROPER TO BE OBSERVED IN A | 
PRINTING-OFFICE. 


Compositors. bi 


1. Compositors to receive their cases from the Overseer, or other _ 
person appointed by him, free from all pie, or other heterogeneous — 
matter, with clean quadrat and space boxes to both roman and — 
italic, which they are to return to him in the same clean state. 

2. When a Compositor receives letter, furniture, &c. from the 
Overseer, he is to return what he does not use, ina i 
state. 

3. Compositors to impose their matter when desired by hae 
Employer or Overseer; and the same for proofs that are desired | 
to be corrected ; unless in either case it aes appear tadt all the | 
stones are sy ohieds 7 | 

, 4. When the Compositor imposes from a forme, he is directly | 

i 


i tie up the pages of loose matter. 

5. Formes, immediately after they are imposed, to be carried to 
the proof-press ; and the’ proofs, when pulled, to be given to the 
Reader, or carried into the reading-closet, with, if a first proof, the y. } 
copy ; and, if a second, the foul proof. & | 

6. No Compositor shall leave a foul stone, either of letter, furnis 4 
ture, &c. : oe 

7, No Compositor to detain an imposing stone longer Rete the y 
nature of the business may require. | te | 

8. When any cases are taken out of the racks, the Compositoris 4 | 
to return them into their proper place immediately after he has 
done with thé same. > 

9, No cases to be placed over others, or under the frames. 


a 

| 
a 
nq 
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10. Galleys with head-lines, or other useful materials, during 
“ the course of a piece of work, to be cleared at furthest the day 
12 after the work is all completely at press. 
| 3 -11. When a work is finishing, the Compositor, or Compositors 
| : Be cerned shall, as the formes are finally worked, clear them away, 
sy taking from them the head-lines, white-lines, and direction-lines, as 
_.also the leads and reglets, which, with the furniture of each sheet, 
the matter being properly tied up for papering, are to be given to 
| the Overseer, or any person he may appoint. 
be 12. Sweepings of frames to be cleared away before one o’clock 
fe every day. Matter broken by accident to be cleared away on the 
} same day. 
4 13. No Compositor to mix two separate founts, without an ex- 
" press order from the Overseer. 
_ 14. When a Compositor carries his forme down for press, he is 
not to put two formes together without a partition between them. 
| a 15. The saw, saw-block, bowl, sponge, letter-brush, sheers, 
| * Bhicllows, &c. to be returned to their respective places as soon as 


mar oe ~ 
o% Pee. 
eee 


ie 16. No person to take a candlestick, bodkin, snuffers, com- 
| i ‘posing-stick, &c. not his own, without permission of the owner. 

17. No person to misplace cases in the rack, or take an upper 
+ without the lower case, or vice versé. 

18. Pie of any sort, on boards, windows, frames, &c. to be 
"cleared after five minutes’ notice. 

19. No person to take sorts from the Goins or cases of another 
Biyithout leave; nor to hoard useful sorts, not immediately wanting 
them. 
| iy 20. No person (except the Master or Overseer) to call off the 
| Merand boy while he is sweeping his rogms. ; 
| a 21. No candle to be left by any one, except in charge of some 
proper person; and the boundaries of the office to be considered, 


fog 
ae 


cB 
in all cases, the open air. 

| 22. Jobs to be cleared away immediately after notice having 
Bscen. given by the Overseer. : 

|. 23. These regulations, in cases of extreme hurry of Buea by 
| leave from the Master or Overseer, may be suspended ; but, when 
that has ceased, to be immediately resumed. 


— a ieee eae 
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Pressmen. ag 


1. All proofs to be pulled within five minutes after notice, by — 
the Pressmen who are in proofs. a 
2. Immediately after pulling a proof, the Pressmen to rub over. 
the formes and chases with a ley-brush, and place them against 
the Compositor’s frame to whom they belong: where they are to 
leave the proof. 


3. Not to work without a figure unless particularly ordered, | 
4. As soon as a formeis wrought off, the Pressman to carry it to | 
the ley trough, and there completely rub it over with ley, rinse it 
with water, and then carry it to the wrought-off place, or to the: ( | 
‘end of the Compositor’s frame it belongs to. fe 
5. Not to leave the ley-jar uncovered. 


As to enforcing such rules by fines, as recommended by Mr. 
Stower, in his Printer’s Grammar, I very much disapprove of it. h 
If the Master possesses a proper portion of the swaviter mn modo 
blended with the fortiter in re, he will command the observance of a 
such necessary regulations in his own house; and the odium o of | 
inflicting fines may be dispensed with. If he have not these quam 
lities, the tribunal necessary to be erected in his office for the cog- e 
nizance of delinquencies of this sort will be such a fertile source of a 
destruction of time, creating of party, encouraging spite, and pr at a 
moting chapelling and combination, that his office would be better 
if altogether without laws. The foregoing regulations are, there- 
fore, retained without the penalties, since every one can add them ie 
at his pleasure. Pecuniary fines are not likely to bind those to of 
the interest of an employer whom honour fails to influence: and, ~ 
from my own practice, I feel authorized in recommending suitable ag 
firmness in the Master and his Overseers, as more likely to bei d 
serviceably on the good sense of the men and boys, than any 
- exactions can do. Journeymen are not likely to be so scarce as to ff 
make it necessary to keep those who will not conform to reason- | 
able rules, framed for the good of all; and apprentices must obey — 
them at the order of a Master, or abide by the consequences ‘of the 3 
alternative. 
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THE READER, &c. 


CHAPTER X. 


Corrections of Proofs—Marks of Corrections—Correcting in Metal— 
QUALIFICATIONS AND Duties oF A READER. 


| IT has ever been, and ever ought to be, the chief object of 
| eminent printers to aim at accuracy; so that while they have 
| especial care to render what issues from their press as free as 
| _ possible from professional faults, they will be still more assiduous 
| in avoiding literary errors. The office of Corrector should, there-’ ° 
| fore, be conferred on one who has not only a perfect judgment 
| of his mother tongue, but who has some knowledge of such lan- 
guages as are in frequent use, viz. the Latin, French, Italian, 
| Hebrew, Greek, &c., and who possesses, moreover, a quick and 
| discerning eye. These are the accomplishments by which a Cor. 
| rector may raise his own and his employer’s credit ; for it ought 
to be a consideration with booksellers to give their works to be 
| done by printers whom they know to be either able correctors 
| themselves, or who employ persons properly qualified. by liberal: 
; education and general knowledge. It is certainly the author’s 
! province to see that his book be correctly published, either by 
| delivering his copy very accurately and fairly written, or by care- 
_ fully perusing the proof sheets: but the advantage is great in 
| having the aid of a well-qualified Corrector, who may detect the 
| maccuracies in thought or language of the author, and by judi- 
| cious , suggestions contribute to the perfection of his work. 

| _ If a printer be aware that the copy put into his hands is 
4 “incorrectly written or badly digested, he should either refer it to 
| the author for reyisal, or, if the incorrectness be such as he may 
"venture to rectify himself, it should be done before it is wanted by 
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the compositor, that he may not be hindered or prejudiced by .- 
alterations in the proof. In all cases where he perceives an un-— 


usual spelling or use of words; a changing and thrusting in of — 
points, capitals, or any thing else that is ill-judged and has no- | 
thing but fancy to warrant it, it is requisite for him to divesta | 
work of all such pedantries. - | 
What is chiefly required of a Corrector, besides espying litenam 
faults, is to spell and point according to the best authorities | 
(though, after all, he will find himself continually called upon to~ 
vary his practice according to the opinion of the author, whose | 
work is passing through his hands) ; and that the compositor may 
become acquainted with and accustomed to his mode, the best 
expedient will be, to draw out, by degrees, a catalogue of such | 
peculiarities. % 
As it is necessary that Correctors should understand languages, _ 
so is it requisite that they should be acquainted with the nature | 
of printing, else they will be apt to commit themselves by objec- 
tions to things done secundum artem. It is for this reason that | 
correctors in most printing-houses are-chosen out of compositors_ 
that are thought capable of that office ; and who know how not 
only to correct literal faults, but who can also discern the imprem 
prieties of workmanship, which cannot be expected from gentiag J 
men who have no technical knowledge of printing. | 
_ The manner in which errors are noticed in a proof, is by a pecu- 
liar set of marks or signs; and in order to illustrate the instruc- ~ 
tions on this subject, an engraving is subjoimed, in which each é, 
respective mark is exemplified. - 
A wrong letter in a word is noticed by drawing a. short stroke 
through it, and making another short stroke in the margin, behind 
which the night letter is placed. (See plate, and mark 1.*) Age 
wrong word is corrected by drawing a line across it, and making 
the right one in the margin, opposite the faulty line. (See’mark 2). _ 
Where a word or words have béen left out, or are to be added 
to the line, a caret must be made in the place where they are in- _ 


tended to come in, and the word, or words written in the margin. és 
2 
* It is to be noticed that these figures are not used to corrections, exceniay 
occasionally, where, by being very numerous, a compositor might be led to \ 
mistake one for another; and these corresponding marks used in the lines ae 
applied here only for the purpose of reference to the examples in the plate. — 
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; Where « a@ space ts wanting between two words or letters that are 
ir peaicd to be separated, a parallel line must be drawn where the 


1 argin. Also, Where words or letters should join, but are sepa- 
vated, the mark 5 must be placed under the separation, and the 
li nection of them signified by the same mark in the margin. 

ba When letters or words are set double, or are required to be taken 
out, a line is drawn through the superfluous word or igi and 
the rar 6 placed opposite in the margin. 

| A turned letter is noticed by making a dash under it, and the 
ark 7 in the margin. Marking turned letters tries a Corrector’s 
nowledge of the true formation of them, without which it would 
e better to mark them in the same manner as they do wrong 
tters, unless they are very sure that they can distinguish b, d, n,. 
ip, gq, 8; U, xX, z,: when they are turned, from where the same 
, tters stand with their nick the right way. 

_ Where a space sticks up between two words, it is noticed bya a cross 
in the margin. (See 8.) 

_ Where two words are transposed, the word placed wrong should 
be encircled, and the mark 9 placed in the margin; but where 
eral words require to be transposed, their right order is signified 
by a figure placed over each word, and the mark 9 in the margin. 
Where a new paragraph is required, a line in the shape of a 
crotchet should be made, and the same mark 10 placed in the 
n argin; also where a paragraph shou’d not have been made, a 
line should be drawn from the broken-off matter to the next 
paragraph, and in the margin should be written, No break. 
See 11.)- 

Where several lines or words are to be added, they should be 
ritten at the bottom of the page, making.a line from the place 
here the insertion begins, down to those lines or words. (See 12.) 
‘ut where so much is added as cannot be contained at the foot of 
le page, write in the margin, Out, see copy. : 
Sf letters or words are to be altered from one character to another, 
parallel line or lines should be made underneath the word or 
t er, viz, for eae three lines 5 ; small capitals, two lines ; and 
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Where words have been struck out that have afterwards been 
approved of, dots should be marked under such words, :and in the 
margin should be written, Stet. (See 14.) 


Where the punctuation requires to be altered, the -cmicelaa | 


colon, and period, should be marked in the margin and encircled. 
(See 15.) 16° describes the manner in which the hyphen and 


ellipsis line are marked: and 17, also, the manner m which the 3 


apostrophe, inverted commas, the star, and other references, and 
superior letters, and figures are referred to. 
Where letters or lines stand crooked, they are noticed fe devine 
lines before and after them. (See 18.) 


a > 


When a letter of a different fount 1s improperly tntroduced, it is ‘ 


: 


noticed by the mark, 19. e 


When corrected, according to these marks, the page will read thus: 


Po 


« Tye art of Printing is but three hundred and sixty-five years. | 


old; and it long remained an undetermined point between the 
ot, of Mentz in Germany, and the city of Haerlem in Holland, 
concerning the place where, and the person by whom, chia 
divine art was first invented and practised; but, at this time, the 
majority of voices have determined the dispute in favour of Mentz > 
however, we shall give both their pleas. ks 

« Tt is said to be first attempted at Mentz, between the years 
1440 and 1450, by John Fust, or Faust, John Meydenbuch, and 
John Genesteisch, surnamed Guttemberg. 


“It was a question long controverted by many learned anti- 
quarians, whether Guttemberg or Faust was the inventor of that 
art, till happily the original instrument was found ; whereby ith 
appears, that the latter only connected the others with him for the 4 


_ sake of their purses, he not being able to proceed without, on 


account of the great expenses attending the cutting of the blocks: 3 
of wood; which, after they were once printed from, became en- 


tirely useless for any other work. This instrument, which is dated 


Nov. 6, 1455, is decisive in favour of GUTTEMBERG; but the — 
honor of single types, made of metal, is ascribed to Faust, wherein’ 
he received great assistance from his servant and son-in-law, Peter 


Schoeffer, who,” &c. 


Inaccuracy, in some cases, may be laid to the inattention and 


¥ ‘Be 
re 
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barelessness of the printer; it must often unavoidably arise from 
t he almost impossibility of having a thorough knowledge of every 
ke language, whether those generally in use, or those which are deno- 
minated dead languages; or from a want of knowledge of ‘the 
arts and sciences, and other abstruse subjects, wherein technical 
phrases and terms of art often occur, which, unless very distinctly 
Ww written, may be misunderstood by the most attentive and accurate 
corrector ; ; and when it is considered that proof-sheets of various 
| perks on as many different subjects, may pass through the hands 
of the Corrector, in his’ professional capacity, in one day, and an 
B jervel of several days before the succeeding sheet of the same 
subject may follow, it cannot be expected that any man’s memory 
\ will be strong enough to connect the ideas of each author so as 
to o afford much assistance if he is not clear and distinct: in fact, 
by remembering too much of one author, he might incapacitate 
ah h imself for doing justice to another. I have long ventured an 
Opinion that a Reader’s chief business is to forget; and that the 
b best rule to observe is, as soon as he takes up one proof, to have 
no thought of any thing that preceded it. ‘Thus, in all cases, but 
pe articularly i in those where the author has it not in his power to see 
the proof sheets, accuracy and distinctness of copy is peculiarly 
is desirable. 
if attention be paid in the copy to the right spelling of proper 
names of persons, places, technical terms, &c.—to marking the 
cl lose of sentences by the period, so that the author’s ideas may 
not be misunderstood, and, above all, to the hand-writing being 
clearly legible, much time and a very considerable expense will 
be saved, and the great object of accuracy better ensured. 


ie o making the Corrections in the Metal as designated by the 
| Marks above described. 


Connzerine | is the most disagreeable part of the Compositor’s 
y siness, attended not only with loss of time, but with great 
rue; and from the pressure on the stomach by leaning over 
stone, it 1s extremely prejudicial to health. This is only to 
be avoided by careful distribution, silence, and due attention 

. vee 
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when at work. The noise and confusion which too often prevail — 
in a printing- office, from light and frivolous conversation, not only _ 
retard business, but at the same time attract the attention of the | 
Compositor from the subject he has in hand, and cause him to 
make mistakes which can only be rectified by loss of time, and — 
fatigue at the imposing- -stone. Some men, no doubt, are capable 
of supporting a conversation, and, at the same time, of compa 
correctly ; but their noise confuses those who are unable to ensur 

their accuracy but by quietness and a close attention to thea 
copy. The practice of talking while distributing, prevails too 
much ; for although those who may be composing need not jom 
in the conversation, yet they are disturbed and diverted by it from 
the business they have in hand. The press-room is always, if 
possible, separated from the composing-room, as the work ‘| 
pressmen is less liable to detriment from talking. | 


Facing 


The first proof contains, generally, only the errors of the co 
positor; but it is almost impossible to discover the whole of them 
in the first reading; he is therefore expected to correct all his 
blunders, whether in the first or second proof, without making a 
charge for it. z 

Immediately on receiving his proof, the Compositor ‘should 
begin to correct the matter, as the delaying it may occasion hr 
to stand still for want of a return of letter; or be the means of 
keeping a press idle. atts ra 

When he has gathered as many corrections between the thumb 
and fore-finger of his left-hand as he can conveniently hold, and 
having an assortment of spaces on a piece of paper, or, what is 
more convenient, in a small square box with partitions in it, 


taking the bodkin in his right-hand, let him, instead of raising 


each letter he may have occasion to alter, place the point of the 
bodkin at one end of the line, and with the fore-finger of his 
left-hand against the other, raise the line, altogether, sufficiently. 
high to afford him a clear view of the spacing: he may then 
change the faulty letter, and alter his spaces before he drops the 
line. By observing this method, he will not injure the type, 
which must be the case where the bodkin is forced. either ito 
their sides or heads; it likewise ensures a greater degree of regu- 
larity where there may be occasion to alter the spacing, and i 
not take up more time than the other method. . ers 
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- The most careful Compositor cannot at all times avoid leaving 
_aword or words out, or composing the same word twice. When 
either of these happens, he should consider the best mode of 
rectifying the accident, whether by driving out, or by getting in 
above or belowit. This ascertained, let the matter be taken into a 
"galley, and overrun in the composing-stick ; overrunning on the 
stone being an unsafe, unworkmanlike, and dilatory method, which 
? o" the justification, and renders the spacing uneven. 

In correcting, care should be taken not to hair-space a, line 
Bere it can possibly be prevented ; and to avoid it, overr unning, 
either backward or forward, must be judiciously adopted. The 
i Compositor should also, in overrunning the matter, use the division 
i as little as possible ; for although he may carefully follow the in- 

structions laid down in this work on the subject of spacing and 
| dividing, yet the effect of his attention will be completely 
ie teyed, if not followed up at the stone.* 

The proof having been properly read and corrected, is then 
a be sent. to the author, or person authorized by him to 
-superintend the progress of the work through the press; either of 
whom, if they understand the nature of printing, will not defer 
“teading the sheet, but return it with as few alterations as possible, 
to be got ready for the press. But authors who give much con- 


sideration to these circumstances, are very rarely met with. 


re 
Bi * Vide, also, p. 412 et 8eq. 
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QUALIFICATIONS AND DUTIES OF A READER FOR 
THE PRESS. . 


WueEn it is considered how much the credit of our art, and the | 
general purposes of literature depend on grammatical accuracy and | 
typographical correctness, it will readily appear that a careful and | 
steady Reader must be indispensable in every printing-office. We | | 
will therefore detail the qualifications requisite to form such a 
Corrector of the press, as can alone save the typographic art from 
degenerating into one of those ordinary occupations that, reqully / 
only the mechanical operation of the fingers; and then give a fer 
general rules relative to the business of a Corrector of the press. | 

It is always desirable that a Reader should have been previously 
brought up to the business of a compositor. By his practical | 
acquaintance with the mechanical departments of the business, he | | 
will be better able to detect those manifold errata, which, when | 
suffered to pass, give an air of carelessness and inattention to our | 


labours, that must always offend the just taste and professional | 


K 


Some of the principal imperfections, which are most easily 
observed by the man of practical knowledge in the art of printing, 
are the following: viz. imperfect and wrong-founted letters; im- | 
verted letters, particularly the lower-case s §, the n u, and the u n , 
awkward and irregular spacing; uneven pages or columns ; a a | 
false disposition of the reference marks; crookedness in words and 
lines ; bad making-up of matter ; erroneous indenting, &c. These | 
anaes which are rather imperfections of workmanship than | 
literal errors, are apt to be overlooked and neglected by those 
readers who have no idea of the great liability there is, even with 
the most careful compositor, to fall into them—nay, the almost | 
absolute impossibility of wholly avoiding them. 

Although, on these accounts, it is certainly desirable that} 
every Reader should have been himself a compositor, we do not! 
mean to infer, that even the imperfections we have just enumerated] 
may not be observed by a Reader who never was, practically, 
acquainted with the mechanical part of our business. Long and 
frequent habits of reading proof-sheets for the press, a quick eye | 


and a steady mind, will certainly enable any one, even though n not 
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| a compositor, to detect those lesser deviations from correctness, 
) which the inexperienced and the careless are apt to overlook. But 
» while these habits are acquiring, without which no person can be 
‘Safely trusted to read a sheet for press, the labours of the printer 
» are liable to go forth into the world in a manner that will reflect 
‘ dishonour on the employed, and give offence to the employer. 
) This observation will apply even to those Readers who have pre- 
\ \ viously been compositors. No proof-sheet, therefore, ought to be 
| put to press, untilit has been carefully read and revised by an 
L experienced. Reader. | | 

| - But even habit itself is not sufficient to form a competent 
Reader, unless he possess those literary qualifications which are 


obviously necessary in an employment of this nature. No one 
“ought to undertake the business of a Reader, until he has made 
) himself complete master of, at least, his native language. 

A Reader should be well versed in all the peculiarities of the 
q English tongue—its idioms, its true genius, and singular adapta- 
| tion to that variety of expression in which we embody our 
| | thoughts, and portray the human intellect. Instances will fre- 
) quently occur, particularly in large printing-offices, where a 
| Knowledge, of this nature and extent, will be almost indispensable. 
| Many, even of our first-rate authors, are too apt, in the warmth of 
discussion, the flights of speculation, and the laborious exercise 
| of the thinking powers, to pass over, unobserved, those deviations 
, 4 from pure diction and strict grammatical accuracy, which they 
( al imperceptibly acquired the habit of falling into, by their 
: oy conversation with mankind. Now, although no. Corrector 


| forming a friendly, and aSinags a airitatle service, to point out, 
i) iy proper time, imperfections and mistakes which have escaped 
H “the observation of a quick or voluminous writer. This remark will, 
Miowever, chiefly apply to inaccurate orthography, and glaring in- 
j st ances of erroneous syntax. With the spirit, the opinions, the 
po whims of an author, no Corrector of the press has any right to 
bi ‘interfere. ‘In reprints of old and standard works, very little 
(? freedom of alteration ought to be granted to either Correctors or 


;  Bitor. 
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We shall conclude this part of our subject by remarking, that a 


Reader ought not to be. of a captious or pedantic turn of mind: 


the one will render his situation and employment extremely un- 
pleasant, and the other will tempt him to habits destructive of 


that consistency of character in his profession which he ought ever 


scrupulously to maintain. We are here alluding toa strict uni- 


formity in the use of capitals, in orthography, and punctuation. — 
Nothing, indeed, can be more provoking to an author, than to see, 
for instance, the words honour, favour, &c. spelt with the wu in one 


page, and perhaps in the next modernized, and spelt without that 


vowel. This is a discrepance which, Correctors of the press should. 
always carefully avoid. The like observations will apply to the 


using of capitals to noun-substantives, &c. in one place, and the 


omission of them in another. Whatever may be the different 
opinions or practices of authors in these respects, the system of i 


spelling, &c. must not be changed in the same work. 
There is an opinion very common among printers, that no 


standard can he laid down with respect to punctuation. It is true, 


authors differ much in their modes of punctuation ; but this arises 


not so much from a want of system, as from an adherence to the | 
close or the loose styles of pointing; and yet it must be confessed that | 
no two persons would be found to point a work exactly alike, or the — 
same person to point the same work alike, at two distant periods. | 


Some authors think it beneath their notice, relying on the skill 
and experience of the printer in this respect. This being the case, 


the punctuation is often left wholly to the Corrector ; and what hag - 
been disregarded as a matter of little consequence by the author, | 
becomes an important part of the Corrector’s business. Let him | 


discharge this duty with all possible uniformity and care. — 


Having said thus much concerning the qualifications of ¢ a 
Reader, we proceed to point out the proper application of those 
attainments, and to show the process which every proof-sheet 4 
ought to go through before it is in a state of correctness Por to | 


go to press. 


While the pressman is engaged in pulling a bse the compo- | 


sitors on the work ought to be collecting and arranging the copy, 
that both may be put into the hands of the Reader for the purpose 
of clearing it from the most glaring literals, always having the copy 


| 
lying upon his desk or table, ready to cast his eye upon in case of | 
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- doubt or misunderstanding. This process, which is a kind of 
| slight comparison of the copy and the proof, having been carefully 
and deliberately gone through, if the proof be not exceedingly foul 
B indeed Gin which case it is best to have it corrected before he 
| proceeds any further), the Reader should then call hig reading-boy, 
to read the copy aloud to him. This assistant should be able to 
read with ease and distinctness any copy put into his hands; and 
the should be instructed not to read too fast, but to pay as much 
attention to what he is engaged in, as if he were reading for his 
: own amusement or instruction. The eye of the Reader should not 
4 follow, but rather go before the voice of his reading-boy ; for by a 
; habit of this nature a Reader will, as it were, anticipate every single 
i word i in his copy; and whenever any word or sentence happen to 
a have been omitted in the proof, his attention will the more sensibly 
be arrested by it, when he hears it pronounced by his reading-boy. 
| Great care, however, ought to be paid, lest the eye of the 
Reader should go too far before the words of his reading-boy. 
iF or as he will be apt to be attending to the meaning of his author, 
he will read words in the proof which actually do not appear 
there, and the very accuracy of the reading-boy will but tend to 
| Pponfirm him in the mistake. 
ES _, After having read through the proof with the reading-boy, he 
F a Bhould examine the signatures, catch-words, head-lines, titles and 
p ‘olios of every page, and mark with accuracy the prima, or first 
| words of the ensuing sheet. In marking the prima, care ought 
“always to be taken, that not only the incipient word of the next 


bt sheet be marked, but also the number of the volume or part (when 
| a work consists of. more volumes or parts than one), and the suc- 
| ceeding signature and folio; as, for instance, thus ; [carelessness, 
oF, 745. When all or any of these are neglected, if the com- 
i _ positor happen not to have set. beyond the current sheet, which 
_ sometimes happens, or if he have not made up the first page of 
ee next sheet, very serious errors are likely to occur. 
i. The proof having been thus compared and read, it wili, of course, 
be immediately forwarded to the compositor, to be corrected in, 
| ae metal; when this is done, a revise should be immediately. 
1 pulled, which, together with the first proof, should be returned 
| Beto the hands of the Reader, whose next business. is to collate 


| a corrected sheet with the one he had before. read, to see that all 


. 
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the errata are properly corrected. We believe it is the practice of 
some Readers not to revise their proofs, but immediately to proceed ' 
to read them a third time, for press. This is a dangerous mode of 
procedure, and ought never to be adopted. It is no small matter 
to clear a proof-sheet of all its imperfections : an error, once 
found, is therefore of too great importance to be passed unob- 
served; but this every Reader is lable to, unless he revise every” 
page of his proof with the utmost care and attention: for few foul 
compositors are able, in the ordinary course of their labour, to” 
correct every error marked in the first proof. In revising a proof j 
sheet, particular care must be taken, that none of the fresh errors _ 
escape which compositors often make in the course of correcting 4 
the original ones. “To avoid this, the Reader ought not only to pay 
attention to the particular word which has been corrected, but 
always to read over, with care, the whole of the line in which that 
word is to be found. This is particularly necessary in cases” 
where it has been requisite for the compositor to alter irregular or 
slovenly spacing; for in raising the line in the metal for that pur- 4 
pose, there is very great danger of some word or letter falling 
out, or some space being put into a wrong place. o 
In offices where more Readers than one are employed, it is alwaull , 
advisable that a proof-sheet should be read over by at least two 
of the Readers, The eye, in going over the same track, is liable to 
be led into the same mistake or oversight. Theinterest excited by 
the first or second reading having abated, a degree of listlessness, — 
also, will steal upon the mind, exiroinely detrimental to cored Z 
in the proof. % 
In all cases where the first proof er been found to be very foul, q 
it is necessary to read the whole sheet a second time by copy.. It 
is almost morally impossible that a foul proof should be cleared — i; 
of all its errors, or that every omitted word should be noticed i in Zz 
the first reading. And when also it is considered that, in cases of } 
outs or doubles, a compositor is as liable to make errors in the in- _ 
sertion of the one, and improper connexion in the ‘removal of” the — 
other, as he was in the original composition and making-up of the | 
sheet, the propriety of reading foul proofs a second time ey copy | 
will be obvious toevery one. We 
When a proof-sheet has undergone the regular process we have 
here laid down, the next thing is, to forward it, along with the “4 
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| copy, to the author or editor of the work, or to such other literary 
{ person as the publisher has appointed for that purpose. But, 
|  in¢ order to prevent disputes in case of delay, no proof should be 
‘sent to an author or editor without first writing on it the date of 
i the month on which it was forwarded to him. A memorandum 
1: oud also be made of the date of its return. 
j/-Tt ought always to be remembered, that the part of the copy 
BR chich contains: the connecting matter of the ensuing sheet, must 
either be retained, or carefully transcribed, or read off, a proof of 
- that matter having been pulled for the purpose. 

It may not be improper, in this place, just to take notice of the 
| great danger to the correctness of a work which arises from the: 
_ practice, too common with some authors, of keeping their proof- 
sheets too long in their hands, before they are returned to the 
| "printer. As the pages in the metal get dry, the adhesion of the 
' _ types to each other is weakened, and the swell or extension of the 
; oo and furniture, which the moisture had occasioned, is re- 
: - moved; so that there is great danger of letters falling out, when a 
isrine 3 is long kept from the press. Nor is the danger which is 
hereby occasioned to correctness the only inconvenience: the im- 
| patience of authors to see their works in a fit state for publication 
. is almost proverbial. The pleasure arising from beholding, as it 
were, “ the form and texture” of one’s thoughts, is a sensation 
much easier felt than described. That authors, therefore, may 
} "partake of this pleasure i ina speedy and regular succession, they 
|, should make a point of forwarding their proof-sheets to the printer 
| with as little delay as possible, not only that they may the sooner 
be got ready for press, but that the work may proceed in a regular 
| manner, without being interrupted by the forwarding of other 
1 works i in lieu of that, the proof-sheets of which are detained beyond 
| _ the proper time in the hands of the author. 

' Authors are very apt to make alterations, and to correct and 

| Bend the style or arguments of their works when they first see 

them i in print. This is certainly the worst time for this labour, as 
| ‘it is necessarily attended with an expense which, in large works, 
| will imperceptibly swell to a serious sum; when, however, this 
~ method of alteration is adopted by an ithe the Reader must 
} always be careful to read the whole sheet over once more with aoa 


a co before it is finally put to press. — 


e 


stall 


d 
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. A proof-sheet having duly undergone: this routine of purgation, — 
may be supposed as free from errata as the nature of the thing — 
will admit, and the word “ Press” may be written at the top of — 
the first page of it. This is an important word to every Reader: 


if he have suffered his attention to be drawn aside from the nature — 


of his proper business, and errors should be discovered when itis 


too late to have them corrected, this word “ Press” is as the signa- _ 


ture of the death warrant of his reputation; and if he is desirous — 
ofattaining excellence in his profession, will occasion an uneasiness 
_ of mind which will but ill qualify him for reading other proof- 


sheets with more care and correctness. A Reader, therefore, should 
be aman of one business—always upon the alert—all eye—all 


attention. Possessing a becoming reliance on his own powers, hem 4 


should never be too confident of success. Imperfection clings to 
him on every side!—Errors and mistakes assail him from every 


quarter! His business is of a nature that may render him © 
obnoxious to blame, but can hardly be said to bring him in any 
very large stock of praise. If errors escape him he is justly tobe _ 


censured—for perfection is his duty! If his labours are wholly free 
from mistake— which is, alas! a very rare case—he has done no 


more than he ought, and consequently can merit only a compan y | 
tive degree of commendation, in that he has had the good fortune 2. | 


to be more successful in his labours after perfection than some of 
his brethren in the same employment. 
_ In some printing-offices, the business of revisal for the prea 


' 


Dae upon the overseer; on many accounts this is proper 


and convenient; but no Rese should suffer his proofs to go to — 
press, where there have been any very material errata, without 4 


| 


their receiving a last inspection by himself. If he is doubtful of i | 


himself and diffident of his own powers of attention, how much | " 


more ought he to be on his guard respecting the care and attentigaa 
of others! He should make it a rule never to trust a compositor in 
any matter of the slightest importance—they are the most erring 
set of men in the universe; and the attention of the overseer is 
liable to be interrupted by such a variety of causes and immediate 
demands, that he cannot always bestow the time and labour that 
is necessary in the revising a forme for press. In this final 
operation on a proof-sheet, the eye must be cast along the sides 
and heads of the respective pages, lest any letter should hapa 


“4 


i. . 


a | 


a 


| 
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_to have fallen out; any crookedness have been occasioned in the 
locking up of the forme; any battered letters have been inserted ; 
or any bite from the frisket occasioned. 

_ These are the qualifications of a Reader ; this is the business of 
one employed as a Corrector of the press. It is an arduous em- 


ployment—an employment of no small responsibility, and which 


ought never to be entrusted to the intemperate, the thoughtless, 
_ the illiterate, or the inexperienced. 


[I cannot pass this opportunity of giving my unqualified appro- 


bation to the whole of this important Section, and have inserted 
it nearly as given in Stower. It was written by the Rev. Mr. 
Nightingale, author of “ A Portraiture of Methodism,” who at 
_ that time held the situation of Reader in a considerable Printing- 
_ office. The instructions given are enforced with such sttong 
, reasoning, that a master printer has only to model his readers — 


_ upon such a plan, to ensure honour-to his house from this: sine 
_ gua non of good printing. ] 
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THE ACCOUNT BOOKS. 


CHAPTER XI. 


On the Mode of keeping the Accounts of a Printing-Ofice—The Work= ' 
Books-—-Warehouse-Book—MasTer’s Boox. % 


. THE Printing profession has such a variety of peculiarities in 
its progress as to render the regular method of book-keeping, as _ 
taught for commercial purposes in general, of very little avail: a 
technical mode of keeping an account of the expenses paid in _ 
wages to compositors and pressmen for each work; of the pro- 
portionate addition calculated on the composition for the reading 
(which has also to cover warehouse expenses); and then another 
addition to answer for profit, expenses of material, and loss, are the 5 
principles upon which a printer must set out in his accounts. _ 
Some very precise forms for keeping the workmen’s accounts 
were laid down by Stower, planned both for book-work.and job- 
work; but applicable only to the concerns of a house of small . 


business, where the having a column to be headed with the name 4 
of each man who might happen to have been on a work, in which 


the pages he charged in each sheet were to be posted, anda 
similar arrangement as to the pressmen, would be practicable with — 
small inconvenience and little loss of time. | 

An experience of more than’ thirty years in ne department, — 
which I have always reserved to myself, has convinced me that it 2 
is practicable to lay down a system by which the accounts of the _ 
largest offices may be kept so clear and concise, that, by opening — | 
only one book, the incidents necessary to be noted of any work, * 
however large, may be seen at one glance, and its progress, toa 
single page, be ascertained every Saturday night. I do not think — 
it at all material to know what pages in a sheet have been charged | ‘ 
by compositors A, B, or C; or what formes by pressmen D or 
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f; the whole that is necessary is a registry of the pages and. 
_ formes that have been paid for, so that no loss by overcharges 
_ shall be suffered. 

_ After this general description I shall take up the matter more 
_ in detail, and minutely describe the books necessary according to 
_ my method. 

_ First, the Work-books for the compositors and pressmen: in 
_ these they respectively enter their weekly bills, or charges, as 
briefly as possible, signed by their names ; for instance : 


A Compositor’s Bill. 


Annual Register, Vol.-53, Z 4, 2A 6, ?B 12 

Correcting Do. X, 4 hours . : 

Catalogue, B. C. and J. 8p. Brevier .. 
Do. - -.  - 8 Nonpareil . 
Do.  Re-making-up, 8 hours . 

Share of General Bill (A) . 

Ormskirk Inclosure Bill, share of 

Job—Patent Pencils, 8vo page . 


J. B———. 


A Pressman’s. 


1000 Ann. Register, U 1*, X 2* : 
5000 Catalogue, lforme . . . . . +s « 

150 Bill, Ormskirk, A2, F2,11 .. 
BOPe Jo Pencils. ll ele ete 
2000 Typographia, 2G 1, 7H 2 


and C 


iB 


Next—for the Warehouse. One book alone is necessary, as a 
4 rough day-book. The size I find most convenient is long fools- 
cap, ruled faintly. Not the most trifling article should be delivered 
without a written order, if sent for, or signing a receipt if sent 
home, and then entering it in the day-book ; this registers the 
_ outgoings. Equally necessary is it, that nothing should be received 
without invoice or bill. of parcels, and entering in the book ; 
i * ;, e. Formes. 


* 
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perhaps in some cases a slip written at the moment by the ware- — 
houseman may be substituted; this registers the encomings, — 
These notes are then to be placed on a file. The entry in the 
book to be as short. as possible; thus, | | 


Monday, August 6, 1824. 
From Messrs. Bleach and Cotton, 54 reams. demy, on account of 7. 
Messrs. Bind and Stitchall, for (name of work ). ’ 
To Messrs. Longbill and Co. 104, Essay on Cash Payments. i 
— Mr. Square, 100 circulars: | ee ; 
From Messrs. Perfect and Co. .100 reams royal, on account of — 
Messrs. Black and White. | 3 
Returned, Messrs. Gypsum and Retree, 2 reams demy left of — 
Thoughts on Flax. | 2 & 


Every order for delivery, invoice for receipt, and other document ° 
to be carefully filed. ty 
When any thing is sent home, the following form has been found — 


- 
most useful, the top part, as invoice, to be left ; the bottom, as 
receipt, to be brought back. we ; 

‘ . j i 

182 ‘ 

Please to receive q 

4 

N. B. The annexed : 
REcEIPT to be rma from io ey, h. re : 


I’. C. Hansard. 


SSSSSSSIIHH $9999 sss gg sg 


RECEIVED from Mr. T. C. Hansard, 


for account of 


(signed) by Bearer. 


4 


me! 


ss oe a aad Ss 
at Fee eh i 


a 


= 
— 
cS 
— 


‘ (Signed ) . j ae 

This being done by. the warehouseman as_his proper duty, the 

master, or his clerk, may once a week, or at any more convenient Lo 

time, call for the Warehouse-book and file, and into the proper 

columns of the book which. I shall next describe enter every 

article, and then comparing the file-note, with the entry in the 
ee ¢ 
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‘book, if found to correspond, signify that all is so far right, by 
‘crossing both with red ink; and then, dividing the notes into 


classes of “ Bought”—« sheet ’—** Sale”—place them on 


_ separate files so designated. 


I come next to the book the most important of all, and which 


“I call the “ Work Journal.” This is so arranged as to comprise 
in itself all the particulars I have already stated, and many more; 


and in more than one instance has superseded a whole set of 
‘books kept in, or for, the warehouse. 


The plan of this book is given in miniature at the end of this article. 


_ Each opening, or two opposite pages, form but one table, and are 


paged but asone. Itis ruled red, with faint horizontal lines, rather 


close ; and the entry I have given as an example will show that I 


have; Ist, As across head, the name of the work; 2nd, The date 


when begun, and name of employer; 3rd, Every particular as 


_to type, measure, casting up, notes, corrections, extras, &c. 


a lt at > 


forming the expense of compositors’ work; 4th, The same of number 
printed, and press-work charges; 5th, Paper-account; from 


whom received, quantity used for the work, and balance on hand, 


“or returned ; 6th, The delivery of the work ; 7th, The calculations 
_ of the charges to the employer, showing the whole expense of the 
work, to the point of entering it, in one line, into the Ledger. An 


negro) 


j index completes the cia} waa 


Observation. Under the third head (to revert to a former part 


‘of this chapter, as to the mode of entering, the compositor’s 
charges) it will. be found amply sufficient to post the pages 


charged in each signature, as they follow in each man’s bill in 


ANI, 


a7 vit oes 


? a 


_ the work-book ; a single glance of the eye will show if more than 
8, 16, 24, &e. pages are charged in the signatures: if any over- 
' charges are made, the compositors themselves will soon find out 
who is in fault; and if any doubt occurs, a reference to their 
- work-book can easily be made to decide it. If a sheet has been’ 
: over-wrote, and the pages afterwards deducted, place them on the 
left as in signature E. The same of the pressmen’ s charges; by 


a single oblique line against the signature for one forme, another 


"crossing it at right angles for the other (as B, D, E); one mark, 
Tike a root / (as C and F), if the whole sheet is charged at 
_ once, will, with the aid, if required, of the pressmen’s book, keep 
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every account necessary for that department; cases may occur 


‘where the sheets, from particular circumstances, have to be charged. 
an fractional parts, of which an instance is given in G. 


The corrections can be entered against each sheet, as charged. 
Pages charged at random, or where from circumstances they 


‘cannot be placed’ in the signatures to which they belong, are 


entered in a spare corner, and scratched off when placed “ 
deducted. E. 
A calculation of the price of any number of pages less than a 
sheet, entered just under the valuation per sheet, will afford much | 
facility in checking the Compositors’ book. | | 
-It would be folly to suppose my mode generally applicablel to 
every peculiarity of business: it would be impossible to devise a 
plan that should be so; but I have seen some tolerably large 
concerns to which it is applied; and I have seen the books of 
others, totally inexplicable to any one but those who wrote them 
(and not very clear even to them), where it would have applied. 
Others may have superior methods adapted to their individual 
concerns; but I am venturing on the subject only with a view of 
information to those who may not have formed their own plans, | ! 
and may think any information I can give worth attending to. I | 
shall only add that, for Job work I have found the same columns _ 
equally applicable: for Parliamentary, or Bill work, a different — 
appropriation of the columns may be necessary ; but, in my | 
judgment, I cannot conceive any possible cases in which I could 
not keep the accounts by the same form of entry. | 
Other accounts may be kept at the fancy or judgment of each 
individual. The weekly pay-list, where many are employed, may 
be formed into a book or sheet, of foolscap, to draw into each 
other: the private accounts, from a pocket-ledger to a regular | 
cash-book, each one must keep according to circumstances; my 
business here is only with those necessary for the printing-offieg™ 


ia 


itself. . . a 
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WAREHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 


CHAPTER XII. fl 
Of the Warehouse—Duties of the Warehouse-man—Giving out Paper, 


Hanging up, Taking down, Laying down a Gathering, Gathering, | 
Collating, Folding, Pressing, Making up Waste, Booking. og 


The Business of a Warehouse-man. a 


THE warehouse department of a printer is a highly important | 
part of his concern ; the management of which involves. his own 
credit, and satenaNe affects the interest of his employers: it is 
therefore indispensably necessary to appoint a man for the manage- 
ment of it, who has been regularly brought up to the business; on 
whom the utmost reliance may be placed for sobriety and honesty, — 
and who can be taught to feel and act upon the principle of 
making his master’s, and his master’s employers interest, the — 
object of his constant solicitude. Those who have not such quali- ¥ 
fications will be continually liable, through ignorance and careless- 
ness, to fall into many serious mistakes; such as mixing papers | 
belonging to different works, and ee destroying the uniformity } 
of them ; giving or setting out the paper incorrectly, which must 
Bheeecrde be made good by reprinting those sheets which are : 
found to be deficient, or the sheet wanting is left out of a book 
here and there, and in this imperfect state the work is delivered 
to the bookseller, who, perhaps, if a large 1 number has been printed ; 
of a slow-selling book, will be several years before he discovers. 
the deficiency, and must make the demand of having his books _ 
perfected, after so long a time, under very awkward circumstances. | 
These and many other reasons show the impropriety of em- 
ploying persons in the warehouse not acquainted with its business. 
I must, however, observe, that the master or overseer should fre- 
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| quently look to the concerns of the warehouse, and see that the 
| : people employed there forward the different works with expedi« 
| tion, néatness, and accuracy. 

| Having made these observations, I shall now proceed to speak of 
| the different stages of this department, and begin by supposing 
| the warehouse to be quite clear, business coming in, and the ware- 
p house-man just entering upon his office. He should first be provided 
frit a oe Liga is termed “* The Warehouse-book. ” ate the 


} Beshoascsinan will demand the bill of delivery, and see if it is 
} right according to the invoice, before he signs the receipt, after 
j which he will enter it immediately into the Warehouse-book. 

In some houses it is thought necessary to keep a set of books 
| im a warehouse: First, a Day-book, or Journal : secondly, an 
j | Employer’s Paper-book, in which a place is allotted for every 
work, with a general index; and wherein the receipt, use, and 
} balance of all papers are kept: thirdly, the Delivery-book; in 
this, also, a place is assigned for each work, with the number 
| ‘printed, and every delivery of the same, posted from the Day-book : 
fourthly, a book for the paper received and used on the master’s 
: k private account : fifthly, Wetting-book : add to these, two or three 


| others for particular accounts. I am, however, of opinion, that the 
fewer books left to the care of a warehouse-man the better, and have 
| only one book in this department, as particularly described in the 
| Preceding chapter ; which, with the assistance of the file, I find 
F ‘amply sufficient for posting every article to my own general book. 
, 7 Having entered the receipt of the paper, the warehouse-man 
we then write on each bundle, with red chalk, the title of the 


:. it 18 “sienna rh and remove it into a bok of the warehouse 


Of giving or setting out ae for the Press. 


> A wonpie of paper contains two reams—a ream of paper, per- 

fe consists of 516 sheets, or twenty-one quires and a half, 

ppt sheets to each quire. If not perfected, twenty quires 
342 
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to the ream, of which the two outside quires are called corded or 
cass¢, as they are generally rubbed by the cording of the ream. These 
quires are by the paper-maker made up of torn, wrinkled, stained, 
anddamaged sheets ; not that the whole quire always consists of such 
sheets, some good or. passable being generally found in looks 
ing them over. But the general custom now is, for booksellers 
and authors to send in their paper perfect. When, however, it is: 
sent in imperfect, it is the warehouse-man’s business to lay by the 
two outside quires, to cull them when most convenient, and to add 
the quires to make the bundle perfect. What he afterwards selects 
as passable of the sheets in the outside quires, he must take care 
to dispose of so that they may neither be at the beginning nor 
end, but about the middle of the volume; or to have them used 
wholly for jobs or proof paper; for aes are seldom so pextecl ag. 
the inside quires. : Be 
It is the general custom to print of every work what is _ termed. 
an even number, either 250, 500, 750, 1000, &c. These quantities 
are set out for the wetter in tokens: viz. for 250 (sheets) one token, 
containing 10 quires 18 sheets; for 500, two tokens, one 1 1 
_ quires, and the other 10 quires and a half; for 750, three: tokens, 
two of them 11 quires each,-and the other 10 quires 6 sheets ; and 
for 1000, four tokens, three of them 11 quires each, and the other 
10 quires. Ifa work is printed in half-sheets, it, nf countess res 
quires only half the above quantities. | ae > aa 
As it will sometimes happen that other numbers difterend from 
the above are printed, it may be necessary to give some hints: to 
warehouse-men on this head. In giving out fractions of a ream of 
paper for short numbers, some loss will necessarily arise in the 
division of the overplus. ‘The twenty-one quires and a half of 
twenty-four sheets ‘each, making 516 sheets, is ample allowance, 
(if the paper has been honestly supplied) for the overplus books exe 
pected by the booksellers, and for waste, in numbers amounting 
to 500. But since the tympan-sheets and -register-sheets are 
equally used for either small or large numbers, an overplus pro-- : 
portionate to the above will seldom be found sufficient for numbers 
under 500. Hence, when paper is given out for smaller fractional _ ; 
numbers, an additional allowance must be made.; or it will be dif 
ficult to make up even the proper number; since, according to, 
this rule, the proportion of the sixteen sheets overplus in a ream 
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divided among ten sheets of 100 number each, would be only 
about three sheets; for 50 number, about a sheet anda half: 
whereas, in every case, one sheet for tympan, one or two 
for register, and as many more for incidents and accidents, would 
be absolutely necessary. Where strict attention is paid to the 
press-work, the men will be rather encouraged to throw out, and 
have paper to replace any they may discover in progress of work 
to be bad sheets, ‘as soiled, torn, or spoiled in working ; a work 
of even to the extent of 1000 number will seldom pass through an 


| @ffice, in which the exact proportion of the paper by reams will last 


out to the end of the reckoning. Indeed, so well are the most re- 
-spectable booksellers convinced of the impolicy of being particular 
‘in this respect, that I have found them ever willing to grant any 
reasonable allowance. If they were not so, the consequences 
would be obvious upon reckoning the overplus books and waste. 


_ The printer, with regard to the paper account, as, indeed; in many 


~ other circumstances over which he has no control, is made the 


" scape-goat of the sins of others. The paper is made up at the 
mill, passes through the’hands of the stationer’s men to be made 
_ perfect, and gets, into the printer’s warehouse-book upon an as- 
sumption, not bearing a doubt, that every ream contains 516 


sheets! It is next to impossible for him to count the paper except 
by reams and quires ; but instances frequently occur where an ex- 


_ pert warehouseman, feeling out a very light quire, on counting it 


finds only eighteen or twenty sheets, and often an outside or cassé 


’ 


quire, which will be only nominally a quire ; such instances are 


_ sufficient to clear a printer’s conscience if, after due care has been 
~ taken, he cannot make up to the uttermost copy what he may wish 


ve 
& 
c 


7 


- and his employers may expect. Generally speaking, in numbers 


from 1000 to 2000, one over copy in each hundred is the least that 


_ should be made up—in larger numbers more, in proportion, may be 


he expected. 


Xs 


It would be difficult to form any positive and invariable rule for 
the quantity to be given out for short numbers, as it must depend, 


" in some degree, upon the quality of the paper.. The more expen- 


Nes. , en , ae 
Se Oe > oo i 


sive papers, on which, generally, short numbers or fine copies 
are printed, must be given out more sparingly than common paper ; 
‘and the tympan and register sheets be supplied by a more 


common sort, cut to the size of the finer. 
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_ For numbers up to 150, on ordinary paper, six sheets’ over will, 
generally speaking, be necessary. Thus, I should order for 
25 number . 1 quire 7 sheets 


50 Dei ae a 
75 So ye. 
100 . Hels ds head 
150 6. ays £2 
200 Bo hd 


250) tis th wou tl Oma ya a 

But if these fractions were added to even numbers, I should give 

out scarcely any overplus. Thus, a 250 has, in the share of the 

overplus of a perfect ream, by giving out 10 quires 18 sheets, got 

eight sheets over; therefore, for vi 

275 I should only add 1 quire 2 sheets 

BOO: «i: f amin bei paar ee aes a a 

400 cone eatin fy oy by Se) ands sey ge 

the warehouse-man always bearing in mind to reckon for each 258 

so many quires of 24 sheets, and the same number of sheets in 
the first instance, and then to add the necessary overplus. 

In giving out paper for what are termed Jobs, a little further ob- 

servation will be necessary. It has been usual to give tables for 


this purpose, and the Printer’s Grammar gave a very elaborate - 


one, showing the quantity of paper to be given out for any job . 
from 25 to 5000 ; and from two on a sheet to. 128; but it was 
totally useless: it never could be acted upon: the calculation 
was made upon quires of 25 sheets, which never are found in a 
book or job office ; so that if the directions of this table were fole 
lowed in a case, for instance, where it gave the quantity as 1] 
quires, without attending to the above circumstance, the work — 
would be found 11 sheets deficient. | ae 
The only way I have ever found practicable, has been, to tye 
by division how many sheets are requisite for the purpose ; for ex- — 


ample, a job (label or any thing else) 750. number, 32 ona sheet, 


32) 75023 will require 24 sheets, which will give an overplus 
we of 18. If this is not thought sufficient, a remnant 


110 or sheet more must be given out, calculating that 
96 mg, | : ; 
EY where: a sheet has to be cut. into many parts, some — 
14 further allowance must be made for accidents, 


The overplus sheets being partly allowed for tympan-sheets, — 
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| yegister-sheets, and other incidents; such as bad sheets, faults 
committed in beating, pulling, bad register, &c.; in any of 
| these casualties the pressman doubles the sheet in the middle, and 
, lays it across the heap as waste: for in case that sheet should 
| run short of its proper number, the gatherer may chuse out the 
| best of them to make good the deficiency. In setting out the 
| paper, the warehouse-man lays each token with the folded side, or 
back part, one way, and the other token with the folded, or back 
side, the other way, that the wetter may distinguish the different 
| . tokens. When this is done, he writes a label, and puts it into 
| the bundle, thus, Guy’s Spelling, Nov. 7—or whatever may be the 
E title of the book, that the pressman, when he takes up the heap, 
| may not take the wrong one by mistake; and by this label, he 
| canat all times ascertain how long the paper has been wet, and 
| thereby know the state it is in for working. 


Of hanging up Paper to dry. 


| WueEn the paper is worked off, the warehouse-man takes the 
| heap and carries it to the room where poles are fixed for the pur- 
| pose of hanging the sheets upon to dry, and this most generally is 
| the appropriation of every room in a printing-office that has suffi- 
cient height for the paper, when hanging on the poles, to be out 
| of danger from the workmen’s lights. He lays the heap down on 
|  astool, or table, of a convenient height, then takes the handle of 
| _ the peel in one hand, and lays the top part down upon the heap, 
| so that the upper edge may reach near the middle of the sheet ; 
| and, with the other hand, he doubles over so much of the printed 
| " paper as he thinks sufficient to hang up at one lift; which should 
: be about seventeen sheets, as near as he can guess; or, if he has 
E pole-room to hang them on, twelve, and down to six, according as 
he can allow time for drying. Some warehouse-men, to forward 
| their work, will hang up a quire or more ata lift, which, through 
| _ its thickness, keeps wet a long while, where it bears heavy on the 
| pole; besides it often draws out turpentine from the wood, which 
| Teaves a yellow stain upon the paper. But supposing the poles 
| hs well-seasoned, and not likely to stain, still it is hazardous, and. 
F ought on no account to be allowed. Some kinds of paper is much 
| more liable to mildew than others, and particularly that. part which 
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rests on the pole, as it retains the water longer than the sides, 

which having the advantage of the air circulating between, get 

dry first. 3 | + 

Having thus doubled the first lift on the peel, he shifts. 

the peel with his right hand, two or three inches towards the left, 
and then taking an equal quantity for another lift doubles that 

on the peel; and continues so doing till he has got as many lifts” 
as the peel will carry ; then he raises it, holding it aslant, that the 
shorter fold of the sheets may open from the peel, in’order to con= 
vey them over the pole; and then drawing the peel from under, 
rests the lifts on the pole; and inserting one end of the peel so as 
to take all the lifts but one, he raises them so as to slide easily 
so far as to leave the next lift lapping about one inch’ over — 
the first ; proceeding in the same manner till he has disposed — 
of all the lifts he carried up by that loading of the peel. He 
then, at his table, reloads, and proceeds as before. It will 
sometimes be necessary, where the end of a pole is exposed to 
any strong current of air, as a window, &c. to dock the last lift. 
This is done by folding a lift two or three times so as to concen-— 
trate its weight in a small compass, and hanging this over the last — 
lift near the window it will generally prevent the. air taking the 
sheets off the poles. ) ge 


Of taking down the Sheets when dry. 


WueEn the sheets are sufficiently dry, the warehouse-man takes 
his peel and brush, and with the peel begins with the last lifthung _ 
up, on account of the wrapper being with that lift; and continues 
to proceed to the other, in the reverse order to that of hanging — 
them up, successively taking them down and brushing them, till 
he has finished the whole; taking care that he lays the single 
signature of each lift one over the other ; if this is not done, it will 
eccasion considerable trouble to turn them when they are to be 
collated. ? | 1 a 

There is also another way of taking the sheets down from the 
poles, which is, by laying the flat side of the peel against the edge — 
of that lift which hangs over the other books, and pushing the — 
peel forward, forcing them to slide, one doubling over the other, — 


— 
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end so finishing the business with more expedition. But this 


_ method cannot be recommended, because the dust, which 
flies about while the sheets are hanging, must lodge on them, 


_ and by pushing them spite, is rubbed in, instead of being 
. ih off. 


' 


Se 


i _ Of putting by the Sheets, or Signatures, when taken down. 


_ Wuen the heaps are taken down, the warehouse-man. removes 
Bhem to the warehouse, knocks them up, and puts them by in that 
‘part of the room where they will be most out of his way, till he 
has a sufficient number of signatures to form a gathering. But 
_two or three sheets of each signature should be put by, in case 


' the author, bookseller, or master, should want a copy of the 
work, or a specimen of as many sheets as are finished, before they 


are gathered. If this has not been done, and clean sheets should 


_ be wanted, he would then be obliged to lift every signature to get 
asheet out of each, which will occasion a great loss of time, this 
"may easily be prevented by reserving a few sheets as they are 


Bored off. 

. Either the bookseller or author should be supplied, from time to 
time, with one copy of each sheet when printed, if from manuscript, 
‘in order to secure a copy from which to reprint in case of the 
‘calamity of fire. When he lays down the gathering, if such 


sheets have not been wanted, they are easily returned to their 
| respective signatures. 


£ : 
a 
bs 


i Of laying down a Gathering. 
_ To lay down a gathering, is to place the several heaps, with their 


| Be atures following each other, upon benches or forms of a proper 
| height, beginning with the first signature of the body of the work, 
and laying it upwards, which is sometimes marked A, but in 
3 general B, placing it on the left end of the gathering-board with 
the length of the sheet before him, and the single signature 
(A or B) next him. He then follows with C, D, &c. laying them 
close to each other in the same position as the first, till he has 
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laid down a sufficient number of sheets, which is commonly from | 
B to M, unless the volume consists only of fourteen or fifteen | 
sheets; in that case he may as well lay down the whole at once, | 
rather than make two gatherings of them; he will then save 
himself the trouble of booking them: but where a volume runs | 
through two or three alphabets, several gatherings must be | 
made. In such cases, eleven or twelve sheets in a gathering | 
is quite enough. The title, with signatures a, b, c, cancels, &e. if | 
any, should be left till the last, and placed at the end of the gather- 
ing, so that, when folded, they may be found withinside. | 

Should the impression of each signature be so large as to cause | 
the heaps, when laid down, to be too high for the boys, he | 
must lay the gathering by bundles. Where pamphlets and small | 
books are done, containing three or four sheets, they should be | 
Jaid down three or four times, to the full length of the eer 
board. | 


Of Gathering. é | 


r b 


Tu1s is the proper work of the warehouse boys, all working 
together: the art required in gathering chiefly consists in not | 
taking up more than one sheet at a time, and following each other | 
in rapid succession. They begin at the left-hand of the row; | 
laying the left arm across the first heap, taking a sharp-pointed | 
bodkin or needle in the right-hand, and with the sharp end of it, | 
just touching the right-hand corner of the sheet, and raising the | 
hand, lift up that corner, which is immediately received in the 
left, and is conveyed to the next heap, being particularly careful to | 
place it even over the other, that there may not be much trouble 
in the process which is to follow; taking the second in the like 
manner as the first, and going to a ‘ania fourth, &c. to the end; ; 
and then proceeding to knock the gathering up; viz. to make the | 
sheets lie exactly even over each other; which is done in the | 
following manner: a table being eevidea for this purpose, or one | 
end of the gathering-board left clear, on which is placed a wrapper, | 
they take the ends of the sheets between the thumb and fingers | 
of each hand, and srasping them loosely, hold them upright, | 
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} with the long side or edge on the surface of the table, then lifting 
) them up about four inches high, they let them drop quickly through 
) their hands, and catch them up again several times until they are 
| quite even ; for by these repeated jerks, those sheets which were 
| above the rest are driven downwards, and those that were lower, 
) upwards, and forcing the hands forward at the time of their 
| falling causes them to be even at the sides; when they become 
{ exactly even, they lay them on a wrapper, and proceed gathering 
| on as before, knocking them up, and placing them on the heap 
‘just gathered, with the single signature of each gathering lying 
| successively one’ upon the other, still going on in the same 
} manner, till they are piled to a convenient height. The pile is 
+ then covered with a wrapper, to keep the dust from soiling the 
{ top sheet, and thus accumulating, pile after pile, till the whole is 
} finished. But, while gathering, attention must be paid in looking 
over the sheets, lest any should be torn, dirty, &c. and if any are 
) found of that description they must be doubled up and put at the 
) bottom of the heap they belong to. 
| The most general, and perhaps the most expeditious mode, is 
» to use neither bodkin nor needle, but damp the end of the thumb 
| with the tip of the tongue, and by this means lift up the sheets ; 
but great care must be taken that the fingers are perfectly clean, 
) ora number of sheets will be spoiled. 
| _ When the gatherers have worked till one of the sheets is 
| ‘deficient (for it would be an extraordinary circumstance for them 
, to be just equal), they double up the odd sheets upon one another, 
| ‘cover them up with wrappers, and then put them by till collated. 


ia Of collating Books. 

| . a ‘Tue warehouse-man takes some of the books which have been 
k ‘gathered, and puts them on a table or gathering-board, with the 
} single signature before him, at his right-hand, and his left-arm 
} across the heap; he then, with a sharp-pointed bodkin or needle, 
i lightly pricks up the corner of the first sheet of the single signa- 
1 ture, viz. A, or B, and with the thumb of his left-hand catches it 
| ‘up, and nimbly shifts it between the two fore-fingers of the same 
\¢ 
i 


a 
eee 
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hand, that he may be ready with his thumb to do the same to a | 
second, &c. for if he does not thus secure the sheets between his | 
fingers, on receiving the next, the latter sheet would immediately 
fall back, and obstruct his view of the following signature. The | 
collator cannot be too attentive in observing whether the gather- | 
ing be true ; that is, free from having two sheets of one signature; | 
sheets turned the wrong way, or left out in the gathering, &c. and | 
‘fhe finds a sheet wanting or damaged, he may supply the defect | 
from the heaps on the gathering-board, as it is the best and the | 
most expeditious mode for the warehouse-man to go on with the | 
collating at the same time the gathering boys are proceeding with | 
the gathering. If duplicates have been gathered, he draws the | 
overplus sheets from the rest, and lays them aside a he has | 


tive anh catia : 4. 

Having collated a gathering, he lays it on his left, with a | 
wrapper underneath, to keep the board from soiling the sheet; he | 
then collates another, and puts that on the one just laid down, not | 
even, but rather across it, that when he begins to fold, he may : 
with ease distinguish each division, proceeding in the same | 
manner till he has thoroughly examined the pile. Others again | 
do not- lay the gathermgs down separately; but, when one is : 
done, put the collated corner from them, and draw the next near 
them, and so proceed, moving each gathermg backwards and | 
forwards as they collate them ; and when they have got a sufficient 
handful, turn them over, and keep going on as before, till the pile | 
is finished. This way, if properly attended to, is the best, as it | 
expedites the work, and answers the same end. | 


Of Folding. 

wneuitie collated the heap, or pile of gathered books, he 4 
proceeds to folding, which is performed in the following manner. | 
The gatherings being on one side of him, he takes down one of | | 
the books from the rest, knocks it up on the board or table, and 
then keeps the single signature of the first sheet with its face | : 
downwards to the table, so that when he doubles it up, the last | | 
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gheet’ will be folded inwards, and the first outwards. © The manner 
: a knocking the book up having been already described; a repe- 
| tition of it here is needless ; so, supposing the sheets exactly evén 
1 one over the other, he lays the gathering flat on the table, and 
| having hold. of the ends, or sides, in his hands, doubles the right- 
hand hold over to the left; but before he relieves the end of the 
. book from his right hand, ke nimbly shifts it to his left, between 
1: the two fore-fingers of that hand, and then releases the. other 
~ end from out of the right; by having it in that position, that is, 
| with his fove-finger between the two folds, he can (though not 
| doubled quite even) shift it which way he thinks proper, without 
p discommoding any of the sheets. 


_ It being now doubled up, and the edges placed ah ealy even 
| 4 over each other, he rubs the palm of his right-hand hard on the 
| fold or back part of the book, that it may remain close together: 
| When this is done, he lays it on the wrapper near him, and works 
| on as before, observing to fold them as the work requires ; viz. if 
I _twelves, i in the long cross; and if folio, quarto, octavo, sixteens, 
| _ eighteens, or twenty-fours, in the short cross. 

_ Folding books is an important concern, and ought to be parti- 
~ cularly attended to by the printer, because, if they are unevenly 
|! olded; the dust, by long standing, will work in, and- soil those 
sheets that come out further than the rest, so that, when bound, 
| Bitcy will have on the margin a border of dust, unless the binder 

"cuts very deep, which must be allowed to deface the beauty of a 
| os olume. On the other hand, if the binder is nice in his work, and - 
E; will not suffer a bad sheet to appear in it, he sends word that itis 
: "wanting, and it is very rarely that he sends back the. damaged 
pphect. which:impoverishes the waste, anda 18 tense an ald Gopal 


Be cllating the books ; and should it happen és be the sheet which 
13 : cis pnort in the gathering, a book must thereby. be rendered Ampere 


' it is not always owing to the folder’s negligence ; therefore, 
“before blame can properly be attached to him, the books should be 
: examined ; because, though the quality of the paper has been 


attended to by the purchaser, yet perhaps nicety respecting 
1e SIZE may not haye been so much regarded by him, so that 
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some of the sheets in a volume, or gathering, are frequently found 
to differ half an inch in size, particularly since the introduction 
of machine-made papers. 
In some paper the sheets run equal enough as to size, but are 
not square; and if, in such cases, folios, quartos, octavos, or six- 
teens were to be folded with the two bottom corners even together, 
they would be extremely uneven; therefore the best that can be 
done, when it so happens that the sheets run in this unsquare 
manner, is to knock them up well, and fold them so that they 
may at least be brought even at the middle of their outer margins ; 
then the outer margin of each side will share the defect alike. 
When sheets are flimsy, which is sometimes the case, the more 
the folder knocks them up the worse they are, for the knocking | 
them up only batters their edges, instead of bringing them even ; 
therefore, before they are folded, the uneven sheets must be 
pulled even, and then gently knocked up. | 


Of counting out and pressing of Books. 


Havine folded a parcel, or the whole of the gathered books, 
the warehouse-man proceeds to count them out into proper quan- 
tities, according to the thickness of the gathering: if very thick, 
only five; if thin, ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five, nay, 
sometimes fifty, according to their thickness, and observes to— 
keep the same number in the count. of each different gathering 
throughout the work. He then lays them flat on the table, and 
gives them a blow or two with the palm of his hand on the folded _ 
or back side, to make them lie close; after which he gently” 
knocks them wp even, and puts them in the standing press, if. 
empty; if not, in a convenient. place, on a wrapper, or waste — 
sheet, till the press is disengaged, with the fold or back side of the 
first parcel one way, and the second quantity of books with the — 
folded side or back the other way, continuing, in the same manner, 
to put them on one after the other, till the press will permit no 
more in height. He then proceeds to pile up, range by range, . 
till fall, observing that each range contains an equal quantity of | 
books, and stands in a right parallel, so that when they are screwed 
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‘down they may all receive an equal pressure; the reason why he 
is particular in reversing the edges of each portion is, that if he did 
_ not, it would be impossible to pile them up straight with their backs 
to lie all one way : for, in printing, if the matter does not run close 
and even alike, but, on the contrary, some pages are loose and. 
open, and others close, the open pages receiving a deeper impres- 
sion than the close, make that part of the sheet swell, while the 
remaining ones lie closer; therefore, were a number of books to 
be piled, before pressing, with their backs one way, they would be 
raised up at one end, and consequently would soon slide down ; 
which inconvenience is remedied by reversing them ; for, turning 
the thick end on the thin, they are brought to lie level; besides 
which, their number then can the more readily be told. 
_ The press being full, the warehouse-man takes the short 
_ pin belonging to it, and screws it down as low as he can, after 
_ which he takes a strong iron bar, about five or six feet in length, 
and with it works the screw of the press round with all his force 
as tight as he possibly can, then calling for the assistance of 
others in the warehouse, the pressure is finally completed, and 
the books remain in it from 12 to 24 hours. Where an hydraulic 
press is used, the screwing-down process is of course changed for 
the pumping. The pressure acquired is so great in these presses, 
that they may be charged and discharged three or four times in 
; the day. He then takes them out of the press, and piles them up 
_ against the sides of the room, or in stalls, if the house is so fitted 
up, covering them neatly and closely with a wrapper under and 
over, so that the dust may not easily penetrate. A label is then 
attached to the pile, on which is expressed the title of the book, 
and how many the parcel- contains. Should the impression be 
"more than the press will admit of at once, it is filled up again in 
the like form as before, and so continued till the whole is 
~ completed. 
_. If the impression is not very large, and will make only a few 
bundles, or is expected to remain some time under the charge 
“of the warehouse-man, he ties them up into. bundles, laying a 
“wrapper under and over each, and having written the title and 
the number of books in the bundle on the upper wrapper, he 
“puts them aside in the store room, or some convenient part of 
the warehouse, that he may have free access to deliver them out 
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according to order. As soon as the books are finished, he 
acquaints the author or bookseller that the whole of the 1 impression 
is ready for delivery. S 


Of making up the Waste. 

a 

‘Arrerr the books have been collated and folded, and the dupli- 
cate sheets that were drawn out distributed, he takes the last sig= 
nature first, and shaking the spoiled or doubled-up sheets out, if 
any, from between the others, he lays the overplus clean sheets 
flat on the table, with the single signature towards him, and opens — 
the doubled or spoiled sheets, and places them on the former with — 
the signature the same way. ‘This done, he turns them overs 
knocks them even; folds them; and puts them near him, with | 
the single signature upwards. He then takes the sheets that lie 
next to the signature he has just folded, and does the same to 
that, placing it on the other, and continuing till he has finished | 
the whole; after which, he presses and ties them up together, 
and writes on the bundle the title of the book; also which sheet _ 
is deficient. They are then putin a proper place, whence they 
may be easily taken when wanted. But it must be observed, — 
if there should be, amongst the sheets distributed, any. of the sig- 
nature that was short, he gathers again, till that, or some other 
sheet is deficient, collating and meepnbiis them, and es thet 


with the other books. ii. 
‘% 
Of booking the different Gatherings. - 


» Wun a volume runs through several alphabets, it must con-_ 
sequently make more than one gathering; therefore to put the 
different gatherings together in regular succession to’ make a 
complete volume, the warehouse-man takes as many counts of the 
first gathering as he can conveniently carry, and lays them on the 
place where they are intended to be booked. He then lays. a 
wrapper on the enheiis Pa and takes the -first count °of 


pra 
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reversed parcel, which he places on it, with the single signature 

upwards; a second quantity is then laid down in the same way, 
_ with their backs one on the other, and placed so that the end of 
- one of the parcels may project outwards, while the end of the other 
_ is turned inwards: thus he continues piling them in this distinct 
manner, till he has got them sufficiently high. After this is done, 
| the second gathering is placed by the side of the first, with their 
_ outer margin against the backs of that gathering, and piled up in 
| the same manner, till it contains the same number of gatherings as 
the first parcel. 
_ If a book makes more than two gatherings, they are laid down 
_ one after the other, as before observed. The utility of laying down 
each count, so that they may project a little over each other, will 
| be readily perceived; for should he take two gatherings of one 
_ sort, or let one slip from his fingers unperceived (which is not im- 
| probable where there is a number of gatherings in a volume) on 
their being placed in this manner, he quickly discovers his error 
by their not running equal at the end of every count. If he does 
not lay them in this manner, a mistake of this sort will not be 
detected till he comes to the bottom of each gathering ; and then 
: ‘to rectify the error will be attended with much trouble. When 
he has laid down some of each gathering, he proceeds to book 
them, which is done by taking one from each parcel, beginning 
with the first; he then knocks them even, and places them on a 
wrapper, reversing each book. ‘They are afterwards tied up in 
bundles, or piled away in a convenient part of the warehouse, with 
| @ wrapper under and over, and a label in each pile. If some odd 
_ gatherings are left (which is highly probable), they are then added 
to the bundle of waste, and a memorandum made of it on the 


| upper wrapper. | 
— 
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CHAPTER XIII. ode | 


Journeymen’s Wages—Price-scale of 1785—Subsequent Advances and | 
Regulations—Charges to the Booksellers and Employers— Comparison | 
of Expenses, Wages, Charges, and Profits— arehonse Col ian | 
nith glazed Papers—The Hydraulic Press. 


the workmen employed in it must have been similar to chm of | 
every other business or manufactory in its infancy; viz. on estab- ! 
lished daily wages. The idea of paying as for piece-work was not | 
suggested for nearly two centuries after the discovery of-the art. | 

It is now the general practice to pay the composition work by | 
a calculation of the number of thousand letters which the compo= 
sitor has to pick up: this is calculated by taking the width | 
length of the page in the letter m of the type in which it is . | 
assuming that the average width of each type is half an m (or am | 
n) the measure (or width of the page) is doubled, and then multi I | 
plied by the ms in length :* this cannot always be calculated by | 


* As for example—[see p. 761] the page is 23 ms avi an n bin and at | 
Jong? esses, Ph GON aay ae 
miittiplied by 2 : 


gives 47 ns wide . 
multiplied by 47 ms long 


eee 


329 ef 

188 wih % 

gives 2209 letters in a page ae | 
multiplied by 16 pages in a sheet af } 
13254 a 

2209 - | a | 


Total 35344 letters in a sheet, which (see Article 1), | 
of the seale, count as 35 thousands; and this, if manuscript leaded, is 53d. | 
equal 16s. 94d.: this counts as 17s. id | 

This may vary in price per thousand, and receive certain additions according | 
to circumstances explained in the rules. . | 
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} merely the number of lines appearing upon paper, because if space 
} lines, or leads, are used, they form part of the measure of length ; 
| _ therefore, the ms are laid down the side of a page, and the length 
» thus correctly ascertained. 

| to The pressman’s work is valued by the number of sheets which 
|) he prints, but calculated by two hundred and fifties, or half-reams. 
| - These principles, regulated by various modifications and pro- 
| visions, according to peculiar circumstances, fully explainedin the 
}) price-scales hereafter inserted, form the ground-work of all calcu- 
} lations of journeymen’s wages and masters’ charges, in the printing 
) business. 


Compositors’ Prices. 


| ~ Moxon, my oldest authority in printing, is silent upon the 
} Subject. As far back (previous to 1785) as I have been enabled 
} to trace any fixed price, it appears that composition was paid in 


Fy 


} some degree according to the size of the type used; upon the 


ho ery rational principle, that a compositor had much less interrup- 
Hon in the actual operation of composing, or picking up, his thou- 
} sands, when working upon small type, than he would have when 
| “upon large, by the more frequent making-up, imposing, correcting, 
} &c. &c. Thus, English type was at one period paid at four-pence, 
; Long Primer three-pence half-penny, Brevier three-pence farthing. 
| Tn Edinburgh, about fifty years ago, Brevier was two-pence half- 
penny, while English was four-pence per. thousand. 
B4 The first regular trade scale was settled, after much labour and 
| 


} discussion, by a committee chosen from the body of masters, in 
|} November 1785. This scale has continued as the basis of all 
} others to the present time. Previous to 1785 the price paid per 
| thousand was generally, in town, four-pence. The composition 
) Scale was then formed upon an advance to 43d. per thousand, being 
} an addition of 2s. 6d. in the £. or 124 per cent, and certain prices 
were given for other languages than English, for dictionaries, &c. 
h &e. which had previously been at no settled ratio. In May 1793, 
i it was acreed to include in the measurement of the page, the lines 
i or heads and signatures, In. December 1795, a regulation was 
OCH. 2 
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made relative to works in type larger than English. In November 
and December 1800, a considerable rise was granted, viz. of 
three-farthings in the thousand (making it 51) “in consideration 
of the extreme and increasing pressure of the times, the article of 
bread having risen to the unusual price of ls. 74d. the quartern 
loaf.” In February 1805, a general adjustment of the scale took 
place, consisting of 27 articles or definitions, but this gave no ad- 
vance on the general mode of casting up the work. In April 
1810, a more important alteration took place in the scale, by ad- 
mitting a distinction of leaded and solid work ; this was further 
amended in 1816 by the regulations relative to reprints. . ee 
As this scale, thus amended and modified, is the established 
rule by which the work of compositors is now paid, it will be im- 
serted, but I shall first endeavour to show, in a tabular form, the 
origin, progress, and proportions of the present prices.—[See 


opposite page. | 


+ 


Trade Scale of Prices for Compositors and Pressmen. 


SCALE OF PRICES FOR COMPOSITORS’ WORK, 


Agreed upon at a General Meeting of Master Printers, held at Stationers? 
Hall, April 16, 1810; and altered as to Reprints in 1816. ra 


Arr. 1. .ALL Works in the English language, eommon matter, with space 
lines, including English and Brevier, to be cast up at 53d. per 1000; if in 
. Minion 6d. per thousand ; in Nonpareil 63d. Without space lines, including 
English and Brevier, 6d. per 1000; in Minion 63d.; in Nonpareil 7d.; in 
Pearl, with or without space lines, 8d.; Heads and Directions, or Signature 
lines, included. A thick space to be considered an [n] in the width, and an 
[n] to be reckoned an [m] in the length of the page: and where the number 
of letters amounts to 500—1000 to be charged; if under 500, not to be 
reckoned : and if the calculation at per 1000 shall not amount to an odd 
threepence, the odd pence to he suppressed in the price of the work; but 
where it amounts to or exceeds threepence, there shall be sixpence charged. — 
[m] and [n] quadrats, or whatever is used at the beginning or end of the lines, 
to be reckoned as an [m] in the width. : 


2. Works printed in Great Primer to be cast up as English ; and all works 
in larger type than Great Primer, as half English and half Great Primer. 


3. All works in foreign languages, though common type, with space lines, 
including English and Brevier, to be cast up at 63d. per 1000; if in Minion 
63d.; Nonpareil 73d. Without space lines, including English and Brevier, 
63d.; Minion 7d.; Nonpareil 73d.; and Pearl, with or without space 
lines, 83d. | . ie 

4, English Dictionaries of every size, with space lines, including English 
and Brevier, to be paid 61d. : without space lines 63d. (In this article are not 
included Gazetteers, Geographical Dictionaries, Dictionaries of Arts and 
Sciences, and works of a similar description, except those attended with extra 
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trouble beyond usual descriptive matter.) Dictionaries of two or more lan-. 
guages, of every size, with space lines, including English and Brevier, to be 
paid 63d.; without space lines, 64d.; if smaller type than Brevier, to take the 
proportionate advance specified in Article I. ; 


5. English Grammars, Spelling Books, and works of those descriptions, in 
Brevier or larger type, with space lines, to be paid 6d. per 1000; without space 
lines 64d. : if in two languages, or foreign language, with space lines, 62d.; 
without space lines, 63d. . # 

6. Small-sized Folios, Quartos, Octavos, and works done in Great Primer 
or larger type (English language), which do not eome to seven shillings when — 
cast up at the usual rate, to be paid as follows: English, and larger type, not _ 
less than 7s.; Pica 8s. 6d.; English 12mo. to be paid not less than 10s. 6d.; 
and Pica not less than 11s. 6d. per sheet. 


7. Reviews, Magazines, and works of a similar description, consisting of — 
various-sized letter, if cast up to the different bodies, to be paid 2s. 6d. per 
sheet extra. re 


8. Pamphlets of five sheets and under, and parts of works done in different 
houses, amounting to not more than five sheets, to be paid Is. per sheet extra; — 
but, as it frequently occurs that works exceeding a pamphlet are often nearly 
made up without a return of letter, all such works shall be considered as 
pamphlets, and paid for as such. | ; 


9. Works done in Sixteens, Eighteens, Twenty-fours, or Thirty-twos, on- 
Small Pica and upwards, to be paid 1s. 6d. per sheet extra ; if on Long Primer — 
or smaller type, Is. per sheet extra. Forty-eights to be paid 2s. per sheet 
extra, and Sixty-fours 2s. 6d. per sheet extra. | 


10. Works requiring an alteration or alterations of margin, to be paid, for — 
each alteration, }s. per sheet to the Pressmen if altered by them, and 6d. to 
the Compositer, as a compensation for making up the furniture; if altered — 
by the Compositor, then he is to be paid Is. for the alteration, and the Press- 
men 6d. for the delay.—This article to be determined on solely at the option — 
of the employer. | oo 


11. Bottom Notes consisting of twenty lines (or two notes, though not 
amounting to twenty lines), and not exceeding four pages in every ten sheets, | 
in quarto or octavo :—one page (or two. notes, though not amounting to one 
page), and not exceeding six pages, in twelves:—two pages (or two notes, 
though not amounting to two pages), and not exceeding eight, in Eighteens 

‘or above, to be paid ls..per sheet; but under the above proportion no charge — 
to be made. Bottom Notes, consisting of ten lines (or two notes, though not 

amounting to ten lines), in a pamphlet of five sheets or under, and not exceed- 

ing two pages, to be paid Is. per sheet extra. Quotations, Mottos, Contents | 
to Chapters, &c. in smaller type than the body, to be considered as Notes. — 
[Where the notes shall be in Nonpareil or Pearl, in Twelves, the number of 
pages to be restricted to four; in Eighteens, to five pages. |—This article is 
intended only to fix what constitutes the charge of ls. per sheet for Bottom 
Notes: all works requiring a higher charge than 1s. for Bottom Notes are to 
be paid for according to their value. zi 


12. Side Notes to Folios and Quartos, not exceeding a broad quotation, if 
only chap. or date, and not exceeding three explanatory lines on an average 
in each page, to be paid Is. per sheet: in Octavo, if only chap. or date, and 
not exceeding three explanatory lines on an average in each page, ls. 6d, per 
sheet. (ut-in Notes, in smaller type than the body, to be paid for in a similar 
manner.—Side and Bottom Notes to many, particularly historical and law 
works, if attended with more than ordinary trouble, to be settled between the — 
employer and journeyman. f 


13. Greek, Hebrew, Saxon, &c. or any of the dead characters, if one word 
and not exceeding three lines in any one sheet, to be paid for that sheet Is. 
extra ; all above to be paid according to their value. 


14. Greek with space lines, and without accents, to be paid 83d. per 1000 ; 
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if with separate accents, 10d. : without space lines, and without accents, 83d. ; 
with accents, 103d. ; the asper not to be considered an accent. [If Dictionary 
_ matter, to take one halfpenny advance. ] 


15. Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, &c. to be paid double: Hebrew with points 
to be cast up as half body and half points doubled. 


16. Music to be paid double the body of the sonnet type. 
17. Index matter, though but one measure, to be paid 2s. per sheet extra. 


. 18. Booksellers’ Catalogues (in whatever language) to be cast up at 7d. 
per 1000, not including the numbering. 


__ 19. Night-work to commence and be paid for, from ten o’clock till twelve, 
Is. ; all after to be paid 3d. per hour extra till six.—Morning-work, com- 
mencing at four o’clock, to be paid ls. extra——Sunday-work, if not exceeding 

six hours, to be paid for ls.; if fora longer time, 2d. an hour. 


: 20. Jobs of one sheet or under (except Auctioneers? Catalogues and Par- 

ticulars) to be cast up at 7d. per 1000; if done in smaller type than Brevier, 
_ totake the proportionate advance specified in Article 1; if in foreign Jan- 
guage, of one sheet or under (except Auctioneers’ Catalogues), to be cast up 
at 8d. per 1000; if done in smaller type than Brevier, to take the propor- 
_ tionate advance specified in Article 1. 


: 21. Where two pages only are imposed, either opposite to, or at the back 

of each other, they shall be paid for as two pages ; but if with an indorse, or 
any other kind of matter constituting a third, then to be paid as a sheet, if in 
Folio; a half-sheet, if in Quarto, and so on. : 

22. Broadsides, such as Leases, Deeds, and Charter Parties, above the 

dimensions of Crown, whether table or common matter, to be paid the 
double of common matter; on Crown and under, to be paid one and one half 

common matter. The indorse to be paid one fourth of the inside page, as 
common matter. 


23. All corrections to be paid 6d. per hour. 
24. The Imprint to be considered as two lines in the square of the page. 


25. Different volumes of the same work to be paid for distinctly, according 
to their value. 


% 


At a Meeting of Mastur Printers held January 16, 1816, for the purpose 
© of taking into consideration the state of the Trade in general, in consequence 
_ of the alteration of the Times: 


© It was the opinion of this Meeting, that it would be highly expedient that, 
after the 19th of February, the following modification of the Compositors’ 

‘Scale of Prices of 1810, as far as regards Reprints, and of the Pressmen’s 
"Scale of Prices, as far as regards all Numbers exceeding the first 1000, should 
“take place. In the Compositors’ Scale, all Reprinted Works to be paid three 
 farthings per 1000 less than the Scale of 1810. All Manuscript or Original 
"Works shall continue to be paid for as at present. In the Pressmen’s Scale, 
~ every Token above the first four Tokens to be paid one half-penny per hour 
less than the Scale of 1810. 


“At a Meeting of the Committee of Master Printers held March 11, 1816, 


__ It having been stated that doubts had arisen in the minds of several Masters 
a8 to what should be considered “‘ Reprinted Works,”—Resolved, That they 
pe informed that, under the above Resolutions, all <‘ Reprinted Works ” were 
_ meant to be comprehended, whether printed sheet for sheet or otherwise ; it 
being understood, that, in cases where the copy is rendered peculiarly trouble- 
“some by intricate manuscript insertions, a reasonable allowance may be made 


“for the same to the Conspositor. — 
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ABSTRACT OF THE SCALE. 
arn RDU URE eceacmneene TE 
DICTIONARIES. | GRAMMARS, &o. GREEK. 
COMMON. |FOREIGN Two Tw Without : 
English. [Languages | English. Languages Ascent: ee 


AES (eemeee | pemmeeeee | eee | eames | Gamneeeesaees | creme | emcee | ee 


d. 
English to? § leaded.) 53 6} 64 6} 6 64 82 10 
Brevier. solid. .| 6 4 64 63 61 63 | 8% 103 
a —‘Sleaded.| 6 | 63 | 63 | 7 : 
Minton *'- eon Ae oa Wa cae a nae he : 
: leaded.) 6% | "3 73 a 
Nonpareil . ; pod, AT? Pde ag TOS | | 
Pearl . leaded or solid.| 8 8} 83 9 
English to leaded.| 5 53 4 53 53 5} 973 gi 
e Brevier. solid. .| 53 52 53 6 53 54 8 gi 
7 leaded.| 54 | 6 6 63 
So Minton. Jeolid tbh 1.6). nae ee 
2 |) ho | 
2 : leaded.| 6 6} 63 7 
= Nonpareil . ; peritfag 7 7 14 
aa} ——— {J _ |} 


Pearl . leaded or solid.| 1%} 8 8 8i 


Notes constituting the charge of One Shilling per Sheet.—Sce Article. 11. 


Ato. and 8vo. 20 Lines or 2 Notes) .- 
Bn is -. 1 Page or 2 Notes } an 10 Sheets. 
18mo. or above .2 Pages or 2 Notes, in 10 Sheets. 
Pamphlets. ... 10 Lines or 2 Notes, in 5 Sheets. 


a 


sy 


Parliamentary work is paid upon a scale somewhat higher than the above 
upon account of the hurry and exertion required; and that is again divided 
into Private Parliamentary Work and Public Parliamentary Work; the former 
being at seven-pence per thousand, the latter.at sixpence-halfpenny. 

Cases in the Privy Council or House of Lords, &c. are paid more by custom — 
than valuation ; as £.8 a 

English per sheet 014 0 

PCA. ie itd Ba’ 4 Rone i oA 

Small Pica . . 1 0 0 
Side Notes are an addition of 5s. per sheet. 

The regular width is 40 Pica ms: length in English, 68 lines: Pica Te 
Small Pica 88: exclusive of heads and catch lines. 

The number required for the Privy Council is from 80 to 100: for the 
Lords always 500. 

The job-masters came to certain resolutions, as more specifically applicable 
to their peculiar line of business, but these rules have been very nearly em ' 
braced by the above scale, excepting the following definition “ of jobs having 
two or three head-rules, and four columns, to be considered tabular; all 


above to be reckoned table work. The first to be paid one and one-half, the 
second double price.” ? 


a 
' 


Pa 
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_ The proposition for the classification of work in the compositors’ 

scale, as relating to a distinction between manuscripts and reprints, 
_ was first brought forward in the trade meetings of 1810, by the - 
writer of this chapter. He had long felt convinced that a graduated 
scale, to meet the various classes or qualities of work, and to 
_ equalize the rate of payment according to the various abilities of 
the workmen—to make a distinction between those works which 
might, from the ease of their execution, be given to apprentices and 
_ inexperienced hands, and those which, from their more difficult 
nature, would be allotted to the most expert and experienced—to 
keep that kind of work in the metropolis which, from its easy 
nature, could alone be sent away to distant country printing 
offices, that we might have something left for the employ of our 
young or aged, lame or indifferent hands—that, to effect all these 
purposes, a distinction ought to be made between original, or 
manuscript works—print copy, but not exactly reprint works—and 
precise reprints, line for line and page for page. 

However, the committee, by a small majority, decided against 
him; and not thinking the question had been fairly met, he seceded 
from the trade-meetings altogether, and formed:a scale of his own. 
The practice of six years showed so far the equity of the principle, 
that “the Committee,” by the resolutions of 1816, adopted, 
but only in a partial degree, the principle for which he had con- 


_ tended, although the proposition made in a meeting, Dec, 24, 1810, 


to this effect, had been met by the following amendment :—“ That 
the meeting are convinced that, to make any distinction between 
' manuscript and reprint would be an unjustifiable departure from 
_ the established and long-approved peng by which works have 
been appreciated.” 

The two scales were thus brought so very near to each other, 
that, had as much been conceded in 1810, but little difference 
would have remained. Still some points, which by several of the 
best experienced masters of the trade who honoured me with their 
support, were acknowledged to be essential towards a more perfect 
distinction of works, remained undefined in one scale, but clearly 
- pointed out in the other. The general distinction of leaded and 
solid by which the former, as low down as Nonpareil, is paid less 
for than solid, must evidently be erroneous where very thin leads 
are used, since those of eight down to fourteen to Pica can be no 
advantage to a compositor. 
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Previous to 1793, custom had made a most unreasonable de- 
mand upon a compositor’s time by obliging him to set the head~ 


line, the white or leads after it, and the signature and direction — 


line, for nothing: the request for abolishing this custom was per~ 
fectly reasonable, and, indeed, the readiness with which it was: 


conceded by the masters, showed their sense of the hardship. No ; 


employers of a printer could argue against the propriety of paying 
for the full extent of the pages, as they appeared on the paper; 
but no such reasoning would apply to the paying for “m andn 


quadrats, or whatever is used at the beginning or end of lines.” — 


This is entirely a concern of the printing-office materials : there — 
may or may not be leads tomake the exact measure required ; but 


this, since the charges are regulated by what is paid for the com- 
position, ought not to affect the employer; it might be of serious 
consequence to a master printer in cases of estimating works con- 


scientiously by what he paid his men, for supposing A to have no ~ 
leads to make the required measure without using m quadrats, B 


to use n quadrats, and C to have leads the exact measure, a dif- . 


ference of two, three, or four shillings a sheet might appear in the 


prices, and it would be difficult to make any one understand the — 


reason of the difference, since there is nothing which appears in 
print to authorize it. The scale below embraces all the first 5 
articles, the 7th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 17th, 20th, 28rd of the scale 
above; adopting, in few lines, as minor regulations, articles 6, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 16,18, 19, 21, 22, 24, 25. 


SCALE FOR COMPOSITORS’ WORK. . 
T. C. HANSARD, April, 1816. 


English to Brevier, inclusive 1 at sheer pad ales phe 1 (d) : 

4CGUCU (OC) eer veccse ‘ . x 

Minion [body half English]... oc ies pert gah tide 5 , i 64 
eo2 8@@eeeee 8 4 

Nonpareil [half Pica] ........ ; Nok Pi tee ne Tit 5 e4 ; i : i : 

eeev0eeoesveer a va 


“Ruby [half Small Picd]..cccccecscesecesccccccses 7 7 8 


le 9) 
ee 


Pearl [half Long Prigper y's 'xs.djn ts ee eee ee 8 84 


Ble 


Diamond [half Bourgeois]. ae SCeeaersn' t*oe ce ee see eee 7 9 oF 


Reprints. | Print Copy. |Manuscripts.| — 
(a) (o) ( co) + 
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DEFINITIONS, 
~ (a) Line for Dheiss Page for Page. , 
~ (6) A Work having been printed before, but now either in another sized Type, 
Page, &c. or so corrected as to cause new making up throughout. 
© Or Copy so various or corrected as to be equal to MSS. in trouble. 
@) Any doubt as to which Class a Work may belong, can be settled by taking 
_ the intermediate farthing: 
~(e) Leads not to be accounted of any advantage if less in thickness than six to 
Pica; but m or n quadrats, &c. used on account of the leads, not to be reckoned 
in casting up. ay 
| Additions to the above. 
‘Foreign Language, add ...........0005 


Baas aR casera totnecabiete testes easiest ante Oak 
English Spelling Books or Grammars, and Works of similar Reon an. add.... 4 
Same in two or more Languages, or Foreign, add ..ewsserveeeescecrcrcsseres & 
Dictionaries, Indexes, or cimilaty Gd cb ian ties reetaenn bare’ a eed ad neeere oe 
Ditto, English with other Languages, or all Foreign, add.......... week eb chins oor 
Reviews, Magazines, and Works of a similar description, mele of various 
sized letter, if cast up and paid to the different bodies, add .........-, alan" 


Jobs or Auctioneers’ Catalogues and Particulars) one Sheet, or under, add 1 


Either with or without Leads. 


Greek... cccesve ccccccessccccrescrsecsererecseeseeccees na add, one half: 
Ifseparate accents, (not considering the asper as an accent) .... add, three-fourths. 
FeDrew 2. cc cc cc cc cc cc cc cc csc cscs senvse senses eresscessies double. 
“If with points, half body and half ‘points, wi FCENTIR PEM OS Fares double. 
Table-work .......- EER TMS LED, lp atta ee bald gfe alee SEM Deo : double. 
Ect iy Raa Sha lefe spe ste ha blatha dade gh 44 add, one-half. 
Parliamentary and Government Offices Work .....0++..+2-0+ add, one penny. 


Corrections to be paid at 54d. per hour. 


EEE 8 IE a Ses ES ee EE SS LS TL PRET EAT TD 


Every compositor should keep a private work-book, in which to 
enter an account of the number of pages he has composed, charged, 
&c. The first part should be precisely the original from which he 
: copies his weekly bill into the general work-book, the usual form 
of which has been already given in page 757. At the latter end 
of the book he should draw out a table for each work he is upon 
_ with others, in order to prevent disputes concerning the pages 
“written, or the imposing; the following form will be found useful :-— 


aa ec ta ea le AC I nC Se Eee ERT he ee a at 


TITLE OF THE WoORK. 


Ce ee De eee a a a ania hc ame. BA Tee As Gl Rs GAA AR 


Sig. |} Set. | Wrote. | Imposed. |] Sig. Set. Wrote. | Imposed. 
B 6 8 1 forme. 
Cc 8 6 {1 forme. 


—D 14 aL 1 forme. 
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SCALE OF PRICES FOR PRESS-WORK, 


Agreed upon at a General Meeting of Master Printers, held at Stationers’ 
"Hall, Feb. 8, 1810; with the Alteration agreed on in 1816, and as specified 


t 


in the Fourth Column annewed. 


Modification 
1610. of 1816, 
500 EveryToken 


above the - 
ane 1,000 first Four, 


FOLIOS :—on MEDIUM OR DEMY. 


Not exceeding 52 Pica Ems [in the width of the page] upon d. d.’ 
Small Pica and upwards ........00. sseeseeeeeccroeens ucegeeeeeenee 52 42 
If on Long Primer, Bourgeois, or Brevier ........0. neces 6 5 
All above 52 Pica Ems, upon Small Pica and upwards ...... 6 5 
If on Long Primer, Bourgeois, or Brevier  .....c.....0+0 63 5s 
Long Primer and upwards, on Copy or Crown.......++ee0+s- bas | 5d Ad 
QUARTOS :—on MEDIUM OR DEMY.- . 
Not exceeding 40 Pica Ems, upon Long Primer and 
UPWALAS — .seseeeveeeeee eedaues seeeneaesececeeceeees todeetececs eetlewaet 53 AL 
If on Bourgeois or Brevier .......... wdbvengnne tee Poeereeee me 54 5 
All above 40 Pica Ems, and not less than Long Primer...... | 53 5 
If on Bourgeois Or Brevier ....0:.cescececosscosccevccsceteress 6 5} 
Brevier and upwards, on Copy or Crown .......00.000 siadiartan 5} 43 
OCTAVOS:—on MEDIUM OR DEMY. 
Not exceeding 24 Pica Ems, upon Small Pica and upwards 5} 4 
If on Long Primer, Bourgeois, or Brevier .....ssecsecees 54 AL 
All above 24 Pica Ems, on Brevier or upwards .0.....4.. devas 6 5 
If less than Brevier: ..ccecsssdedvsvetsteveooess dadviesbhintuaeb ae 64 5k 
Brevier and upwards, on Copy or Crown .....scesseseereeee soso is 42 
’  ‘TWELVES:—ow MEprum on DEMY. 
Not exceeding 21 Pica Ems, upon Long Primer and 
UP Wards. .scsecdsevsene suesdehssseente Co secvececeneucs seeenetones seeeees 5} 42 
If on Bourgeois or Brevier se hereaeeerees Gawcacnaiies A Sak, cae 6 5 
All above 21 Pica Ems, upon Long Primer and upwards ... v 5 
If on Bourgeois or Brevier ..+...sssesssscceeererseereees tone 7 52 
Long Primer, Bourgeois, or Brevier, on Copy or Crown ... 5} 42 
| EIGHTEENS. : 
Uf not less than Small Pica ............ devaeettee Niaenhaleatidadents 4 51 4h | 
If on Long Primer, Bourgeois, or Brevier ..... a DaN Hox eRa Rhona 6 5 | 
If less than Brevier ....s...cccscesesevescores sbdsvesive Mest anes 7 5} | 
TWENTY-FOURS anp THIRTY-TWOS. 4 
If not less than Small Pica ..... Lets Rac topameneane i pubeSacwtnadd takees 6 x 
If on Long Primer, Bourgeois, or Brevier .......+. oka cwsapeuay 7 5: 
If less than Brevier .....ecccsese vthka ties cdtdaatens ete te sadeuycaces 8 6 id 
1 ‘ 
POCKET BOOKS. . 
ocTavo.—Post or Crown, 21 Pica Ems wide, 35 long ...... 6 4d 
w ( Pot, such as Lady’s and Christian Lady’s. Table Part, 
: 6mo, 35 Pica Ems wide; 26 long ......s.cececessersenees finn 6 Ax 
=i ig wtiere: “aoe enaere: Miscellany 
s Part, 16 Pica Ems wide, 26 LOUD svc csaraaes Lane tantae as 6 4d 
 ( Copy, Christian Gentleman’s, 26 wide, 35 long ......... 6 Ag. 
SCHOOL BOOKS. | . 
TWELVES.—Copy or Crown, not exceeding 17 Pica Ems 
wide, 31 long, nor less than Brevier ......... eeeh en ine denials “ 6 4 
octavo.—Copy or Crown, not exceeding 21 Pica Em 
wide, nor less than Long Primer..sscccsccsscsecesesceescecers ° 5h Ad 


N.B.—School Books on Copy or Crown are defined to be 
Palairet’s French Grammar, Chambaud, Salisbury 
Spelling Book, Fox’s Lessons, Ward’s Latin Grammar, | 
and all of a similar description. 


PRICES, 


ALMANACKS. 


Royal Broadsides ..........sseeesess Pee | 
Demy Ditto, Size Wing or Cam- 
bridge ......se000 G pieincnse ches se seereseee OF 
Goldsmith, Calendar Form ........... 54 
Ditto, Prog. 5 


- Twelves Demy, 19 Ems wide, 34 


long, Calendar.......cccsssssedscssseres OF 
MPAGLO LPTs) ssp - 64i50-0 4 deveseee des hi it 
Ditto, Crown, Size Rider............... 5 
Octavo Foolscap, 20 Ems wide, 34 
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BILLS IN PARLIAMENT. 


& 


From N® 4 inclusive, to any N? 
UNGEL LOO cevecseracees fetutidexepiacee 
Tf 100, ‘and urider 900 ve. csc. csccvsooces 
AE 200.0F 250% ink otis hse aes dss tile isiete ls win He 
Above 250 and under 40 
TP 400 oF 500" iin eA Ee onunercrder 
If above 500 and under 700............ 
TE OO OWT Heetes iss eee ah de & 
All ab0Ve 750 verssecerscceessessccesessrees 4d 


long, Cal. and Prog. w..ceerseeeree 5 


N. B.—Side Notes to be reckoned in the width; Bottom Notes not to be regarded. 

_ Works on Royal Paper to be paid one halfpenny per hour more than the 
above Prices.— Ditto on Foolscap or Pot, not Jess than 1,000 Number, and 
wrought at one pull, 4$d.—Ditto in Square Pages (like Entick’s Dicti- 
onary) and Works for the Public Offices, to be advanced one halfpenny 
per hour on the Scale of 1800.—Fine Paper of the same Size, if included 
within the Token, not to be charged extra; but, if of a larger Size, then 
to be paid according to the Scale. 

Three or more Proofs pulled at one time, to be charged 4d. per Forme; and, 
if made ready, to be charged as a Token. 

Cards, large or small, to be paid 6}d. per 100.—Jobs without points to be 
paid 43d. an hour. 

Double Crown or Royal Broadsides, not exceeding 100 Number, to be paid 
Is. 6d. if more than 100, to be paid Js. per 100.—Demy Broadsides, not 
more than 100, to be paid ls.; above 100, and not exceeding 500, to be 
paid 10d. per 100; if above 500, to be paid at the rate of Is. 9d. per 
Token.—Broadsides requiring three pulls to be paid one-third more-— No 
Forme to be deemed a Broadside that comes in at one pull at the Common 
Press. 

Night-work to commence and be paid for, from Ten o’clock till Twelve, 1s. 5 
all after to be paid 3d. an hour extra till Six.—Morning work, commenc- 
ing at Four o’clock, to be paid 1s. extra.—Sunday work, if not exceeding 
6 hours, to be paid for 1s. if for a longer time 2d. an hour. 


It is to be distinctly understood that no Advance shall take place on any Works but 
those which are paid by the Scale. 


Pressmen’s Wages. 


_ Tue Scale for regulating the price of press-work, appears to 
have undergone fewer variations than that for case-work, although 
_ from the change in the general nature of business, one certainly 
“required at least as much alteration as the other. The proportion 
of what may be denominated heavy-work, or small type charged 
to the extent of paper, is now so much above that of light or easy 
work, that a considerable change might be made in the various 
definitions with equal justice to the journeyman, master, and 
employer; and some of the articles are so obviously inconsistent 
with any regard to fair proportion of charge, that any one would 
wonder that efforts ever made for the purpose of amendment in 
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this respect, could fail. of meeting with success; for instance, 
look at the article | 


** Octavos, on Medium or Demy. 


Not exceeding 24 Pica Ems, upon Small Pica and upwards 6d. 54d. 5d. 43, 
If on Long Primer, Bourgeois, or Brevier  . ‘ « 7d. 54d. 5d. 42, 


So that, excepting the number be. 250 only, the price is just 
~ the same for two articles, admitting of a vast inequality ; example, | 
a sheet of Brevier is not allowed any more for, than a sheet of Pica 
or English of the same dimensions! The one may contain (Pica 
21 x 43) 28,896 letters in a sheet, the other (Brevier 322 x 67)_ 
69,680. | 

As another instance, the article of “ School Books, on Copy or 
Crown,” as well as the explanatory note following, had become 
totally useless long previous to the last two amendments of the 
Scale, as almost all that class of work has been many years since 
converted to sizes of twelves, &c. for large paper. ah 

The curious article of a Pot twelves, 35 Pica ms wide, seems — 
to have been a favourite point with the Committee for showing 
the attachment of the trade to the old scales ; for I have frequently 
pointed out, this, along with other items equally incongruous, 
but have always been met by reasoning similar to that shown — 
in page 785. 3 

‘The correctness of the above observations obtains an ample — 
sanction in the fact, that not one half of the work in the trade is 
paid for by these rules and regulations. a 
_ Some rational modification might, perhaps, be devised upon the — 
~ following plan. I give it merely asa crude idea; but think the — 
justice of the principle cannot be denied, that a forme of eight 
pages, of any given size, cannot be worth quite so much for — 
making ready and working, as a forme of twelve pages same 
size, or, rather the latter must be worth more than the former: 


PRICES. % pica 


PICA—and larger. 
DEMY. | 250 ; Boe ee nae 

i TPE es CAE age Hae cats Uo) 

OCTAVO - ~- upto 18ms........ a taadires 6 5 4d 4, 

4 ENCE BROCE) retain eu Br eeetel Pires ea 5} | 43 4a 
DOVE SES 2B oe | cetisencecngsenanevan 63 53 5 4x 
ibove Bak tsi edabe ich ssiipes concn» dantstiieat COD Ao OE beheld 

“TWELVES = = upto 16 Mms....cccsccocccrsssssesee| 65 5$ 5 Ad 

y Above 16 » Ls 21 TM peererccosroene Ceenecree 63 53 54 42 

¥ a Above 91 SCPC OHLOC DeLee Des ECCeR @Seeneseeenene econ 7 6 53 5 

BRIGHTEENS =: up to 14 m8.ciscoscosovreseesses| 7 | 62 | 6 54 

te APOVE) TA ee A ities ibd diiehetegy 3s NS 63 63 FS 

ADDITIONS To Eacu. 
" . d, d. 
TE ROYAL Papersos.csecccccercesseeree $F | If Brevier  cccsscceceeoeeee Sirsa edassines ie) 

Tf Small Pica type....sccceveccovececesees i PVITNiON €*) iascecesverdedseeuer sexe neers 13 

— Long Primer ...ceesssecereersererserees Z Nonpareil .....0.+ POT E Ree Ser rae ae 2 

& Bourgeois seoce-seeeeesere ale GAS | PEAY cs scacnseoes sae aaah sane Carneeaenee 3 


It would be equally easy to lay down as a rule to guide all 
"parties, that for the second superior class of ink say one fourth, 
i one third, or one half more should be paid and charged; and for 
4 the third, or finest sort, one half, two-thirds, or double. 

. The whole of the complex scale, even if remaining at the 
" present rate, might be comprised, for every useful purpose, in 
" the following seven lines :— 

Pages, not exceeding in width, if Folio, 52 Pica ms; Quarto, 40 ms; 
. Octavo, 24 ms; Twelves, 21 ms. 

_ Numbers wer Ong rr. BPand 700.7... 1,000)... AIP aDOvEe 
MrerQoken-.°.. Gd, . . « . 53d wwe pe ee 
_ Exceeding the above widths jMCSERIE ERE: TAPRE TELS ENON ee SULT OES CO BORE 

" If Eighteens, Twenty-fours, or Thirty-twos .  -  - . add 1d. 
Mkoyal Paper. jee aie gel ort ee Ve ies add 4d. 


; _—_—_xx 
a 


vl 
& 


OF THE CHARGE OF THE MASTER PRINTER TO HIS 
EMPLOYER. 


_ Tue foregoing statement of the wages paid by the master to 
» the journeymen for their labour, naturally leads to the considera- 
"tion of the mode usually adopted by the master of making his 
4 charge to the bookseller, author, or other employer, in order to 
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repay his outlay of materials, wages, and other expenses, and 
obtain a profit for his labour and capital employed. Although I 
may expect to be able to make myself understood, as far ag 
regards any general rule, to the members of the profession, yet to 
effect this as any certain guide to others, even in the bulk of a 
whole volume, would totally fail of being effectual; since it is a 
rare occurrence for any two works to be of precisely the same 
value in wages. Mr. Stowers compiled, in 1813, “ The Printer’s 
Price Book,” in which, with considerable labour and ingenuity, 
he has given 326 pages of various dimensions, type, pages, &c. &c. : 
and 86 pages of tables of the prices per sheet. Yet I never found — 
a single instance where some variation in width, length, pro- & 
portion of various type, number, extras, or something or other ‘ 
varying in combination, did not take place to render an entirely 
new calculation necessary; and, I will venture to assert, that if 
any master printer in London was to look over his books, he : 
would not find two works in fifty which were so exactly fellows, — 
that they would, in every respect, be of the same expense to him, | 
and, consequently, charge to his employer. 2 
Hitherto, in all treatises on the practice of our Art, this subject : 
seems to have been studiously avoided: in the education also of % 
printers, and in the conducting the business, it has seemed a 
mystery into which no one was to be initiated till he actually ; 
became a master, and then he was to gain his information as 
well as he could when he had no one to instruct him. The con- 
sequences have been such as might have been easily foreseen. 
The young adventurer has launched into business for himself — 
without any impression being made upon his mind of the vast 
expenses for outgoings in the concern; his ideas have been dazzled — 
by the great profit! which he hears is charged upon the compo- — 


4 
sition and press-work, but which (as will be shown presently) is 
but a small portion of the master’s expenses ; he judges that the — 
way to establish a connexion at first setting out, before, perhaps, — 
he has any family to provide for, is by being satisfied with less — 
profit ; he offers to work much under the price that the established 
masters have charged, obtains employ by low estimates, and soon * 
finds himself possessed of less disposable income, than would be _ 
obtained by a respectable journeyman. nm) 


: 


Now, I see no necessity for all this mystery ; and I do hope, 


re 


“4 


) 
4 
4 


rs 
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‘that by plainly laying down what my experience has taught me 
to believe an equitable mode of charging, founded upon the usage 
of the respectable members of the trade, and giving also some 
‘reasons to substantiate it, to promote a certain degree of stability 
in those who have yet to begin life, and to convince such of our 
employers as may condescend to give these pages a consideration, 
that our profits are not such as will bear any diminution, if they wish 
‘ample justice to be done to their work, and that we should retain 
‘that rank in society which is the surest pledge for a regard to 
literary and moral character. 

_ The mode of making the charge of Composition and Reading 
is, first having fixed, by the Scale and Rules hereinbefore given, 
the proper pay for the composition, to add one fourth of that charge 
for the reading, and then add to that total one half of its amount 
to cover the various expenses and yield a profit. The exception 
to this rule is when the smaller kind of _type is used; the Type- 
founder’s charge arising rapidly from four shillings per pound (the 
price of Brevier) to seven, eight, and fourteen (the prices of Non- 
] areil, Pearl, and Diamond), the printer increases his addition to 
the labour-price in nearly the same proportion, to meet the addi- 
tional expenditure of materials. 

_ The next article of a Compositor’s charge is Corrections; which, 
as I have before observed [see p. 745] is the most onerous part of 
the business to both journeyman, master, and employer. The 
former, who are paid by the hour, about the same as for per 
thousand composing, find'that it throws them out of the regular 
quick habit of composing, and deadens the nice sensibility of feel of 
the tips of the fingers, so essential to the Compositors’ business— 
tl e master, from the delay it occasions in the process of a work, 


the destruction of his type and materials by the use of the bodkin, 
the proof-paper used, Reader’s time occupied, and boys to carry 
proofs out, and fetch them back again. This work is always 
valued, and I think very inadequately, by doubling, without any 
charge for reading, the Compositor’s charge, and_ therefore 
amounts to one shilling per hour, per man, for whatever time 
the proofs may take: extra for occasional table matter, small 
type more than may be paid for in the notes, peculiar characters, 
Greek, Hebrew, &c. is valued by the same rule. | | 
2: In calculations of Table Work all the brass rule, actually cut 
7 31 
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up for the work, is charged at prime cost, the cuttings and old | 
brass going for the profit. So of any peculiar sorts cut or cast 
purposely for a work, if not likely to be again useful as the neceg= 
sary stock ofa printing-office : of course, ina second edition of the — 
same work, this extra expense does not recur. Postage and coach — 
charges are just re-charged what they cost. + 
Out of these charges, in addition tothe actual cost of workman- 
ship, is to be paid the great expense of fitting up a printing-office : 
in the first instance: then the vast expense of type, with its 
certain and speedy deterioration till condemned to the metal-pot 5 
then furniture, another perishable article ;. proof paper; fire and 
light; rent, taxes, and repairs ; capital sith or paid for in the | 
shape of interest, to give the accustomed trade-credit ; 
which amount to so considerable a sum in the aggregate, that 


~ 


employed and eepisnsel attendant upon each individual work :] 
job, whether any profit whatever, above common interest for th 
capital employed, would accrue upon this branch of his busines 
upon the great majority of works passing through the house of ‘ 
London printer; but it has been handed down to us from ancient 
times as the established criterion of our charge for Case-work. 
It may have been possible, in the early ages of typography, : 
have made a nearer approximation towards a fair quota of expense ; 
attendant upon each separate work; the type was of a fashion, 4 
and the metal of a quality, eked for much longer endurance ce | 
than what we get in this age; the eye of the Bookseller and 
Reader were satisfied if they got a clear legible impression 4 | 
good old English characters, and a fount of letter arrived to a fa’ 
old age before any objection was made to its use for repeated q 
editions of the same work; till, in some old established printing — 
offices, the type was of an age “ time out of mind” of eithe | 
master or man. I need not add, how different, in every respec 
is the case now; few works are expected to be re-printed in | 
type which was employed on the previous edition, and a cot m- | 
parison of the prices of type for the same periods as hae been | 
given in the Table of comparative price of Compositor’s | wages, | 
by which the master’s price was equally regulated, will show the r q 
his recompence for that great outgoing of his concern, has By 2 | 
means kept pace with his outlay, the former showing an advance 
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of about 50 per cent, the following very little short of 100 per 
cent :— 


Thus, from 1763 Same Founts in 
to 1792. 1816—1822. 

. bs Oe $s. a. 

is Pica 1 0 per Ib 2 6 per lb. 
Small Pica bi Baie ; 2 8 
Long Primer . 1 6 3 0 
: Bourgeois 20 3 8 
. Brevier . ? 2 6 4 0 
5) 8-2 5) 15 10 
tks | ts ama ee 2 : , : 3.2 


_. Thus, the amount of wages paid, forming the ground-work of 
the charges made, seems to be the fairest mode which can be 
~ adopted, because any advance in the former would proportionably 
elevate the latter; but if that was right in former days, to cover 
_ the expense of what may be called the raw material, it must be 
a much worse trade now, when the material has borne an advance 
of 100 per cent, and wages and charges only 50—add to which 
{and it is no slight consideration) that from the increased price 
of paper, the more expensive type of Long Primer, Bourgeois, and 
_ Brevier is called for in a three-fold proportion. 

< For press-work, a greater proportion is laid upon the sum paid 
_ to the workmen for expenses and profit, in order to compensate, 
‘not only for his wages, the expense of wear and tear of presses, 
archments, blankets, oil, proof-paper, balls, rollers, and the 
endless variety of utensils called for in mechanical operations, 
but the INx also. This was formerly calculated by taking the 
exact sum paid for the working of the first 1,000 into the same 
calculation as the composition and reading, and then adding (as 
was called) the thirds* upon the whole; about 1810, it was, 
| from the vast increase of expenses, judged necessary to abandon 
| this mode, and charge the whole impression as ream-work, by the 
- scale following ; viz. 

,. * T have heard that some have agreed to revert to the old mode; but I am. 
| convinced, from the most minute calculation, by weighing the ink used for 
| reams of various works, the yalue of the rental on the cost, with wear and 
‘Yepairs of the machine, the expenses of balls or rollers, oil, parchments, 
| Dlankets, set-off paper, wetting and drying, warehouse-work, &e. &c. &e. ; 
that adding “ the thirds’? to the first 1,000, does not pay expenses, much less 
| Yield profit to live by. : 


312 


Me 
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Pressman’s Charge per Hour, or _ The Charge to 
Token, or Half Ream perfect, Employer. P 
being 43d. . . orper Ream 3s.0d. . . is per Ream 7s. 0d. 

Baie, : : oR a eet h Nhe PUR eae ON NOK, 
53 ar | 9g 0 
6 é Pie Sash! Basten ° : 10 0 
64 . 4.4 Lee 
7 . 4 8 : 12.0 
73 2 EGO: ute tthe 
8 . 5 4 : 14 0 
83 ‘ 2 0 ae - 1548 
9 . 6 0 «6G 


Thus increasing the charge to the employer for every 3d. per 
token paid the journeymen, Is. per ream; which, as the ereater 
the wages paid, so much more, either in quantity or value, will 
be the ink used, the time of the press occupied, proof-paper — 
destroyed, &c. appears as rational a mode as could be devised, t 
For works of a superb description, it is necessary to pay a vast 
increase upon the above scale; ls., 1s. 3d., 1s. 6d. per token are a 
frequently paid for working vill the finest descriptions of: ink, 
greatest care, interleaving every sheet with common paper, and 
other niceties; the finest works are done on establishment, per 
week, and limited to doing only so much per day; thus, those 
grand works of British typography, Bowyer’s England, and 
Macklin’s Bible were limited to about three tokens per day, an a 
three or more hours were expended in making ready a single 
forme. ¢ 7 


printer is paid much less, by ait with sited times, ‘for 4 
his work in proportion to his increased expenses. Blackwell's” 3 
ink, at the period before alluded to, was 1s. 3d. per lb., now w 
can use nothing for good book-work under Qs. 6d. 

The best presses were made by Arding for eighteen or twenty 
pounds each, now we are thought unfit for good work with presses 
that cost less than from seventy to eighty guineas. Then press- 
men could be trusted to do their work properly with only the 
general superintendence of the master or overseer ; now we must _ 
keep a foreman at high wages to attend to the press-room only. ] 
Then we had long numbers and easy work to keep a press going 


for days together; now all our long numbers go to cormorant 
machines. a 


Pv 
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_ The following calculation of a printer’s profits was given by an 
_ eminent printer to the Select Committee of the House of Commons 


-on Printing and Stationary— See Report, 30th July, 1822 — 
3 Appendix B. 


4 Estimate Prorrr and Loss on Printing 500 Copies of an Octavo Volume. 
th Total charge for printing 500 copies of an Octavo Volonie: con- 


sisting of 26 sheets (or 416 pages) at 39s. per sheet . £50 14 O 


 CaLcuLatE—Case-work “ 016 O 
2: Reading A : : 0 4 of HARUM 


Add Profit and Loss ae. 010 0 
—— 1 10 0 
Press-work, 1 Ream . ; ‘ ‘ 5 s hh BAT 
Mer Sheet Aly? yee ae A ice 
i Anatysis—Paid Compositors . . 016 0 Piaits 
Reading and Overseers . O 4 of 
; Bd Ger cents: mse 0 tO Oa toc Ucover 


cost and wear and tear of Tyrxs, and other materials used for the work; 
B _ rent, taxes, and other incidental expenses, interest and capital employed, 
and ag 


% Bcharsed for one ream Press-work, 9s. ; viz. 
. Paid 2 Pressmen, 4 hours each, at 5id. . 0 3 8 
 Warehouse-work* . el te a es ore) et | 


SS GS 


4 
ee if 
Ne 
es 


epee: ee yd 
4 Add difference area - O 4 5&5 To cover cost of Peab 
¥ wear and tear of presses, rent, taxes, &c. as above. 


; ‘Charge for Profitand Loss:—At Case . . . 010 0 
p} Braga Nic lodaral sil eae 8 
. 0 14 5 per sheet, 


which, on 26 sheets, amounts to £18 14 10. Of this sum not more than 
one third can be reckoned as actual profit, which is £6 5. on the 500 
volumes (= 3d. each), and gives about 12 per cent on the total charge. 


i | A Bn Ban ice 4 
_ * Taking-in and stowing the paper, wetting down the paper; hanging-up 


“after printed off, for drying ; taking-down, smoothing, and pressing; laying 
on the gathering-boards; gathering, collating, and putting into portions for 
- delivery to the bookseller or binder, &c. L. H. 
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It was formerly understood, as a general principle, that Par- 
liamentary Work was charged at a much higher rate for Profit — 
and Expenses than bookseller’s work, at least double, sometimes 
more ; and with very great reason. No one can know, who has 
not been initiated into all the peculiarities attending parliamentary ; 
business, the great expenses incurred by the much larger stock of — 
materials necessary for carrying it on, above the ordinary routine — 
of book-work ;* the hurry and expedition always required; the — 
personal attendance of the principal; the incessant care upon his 
mind of satisfying the various official-and subordinate hands — 
through which his work must pass; the expenses of keeping — 
workmen constantly upon the alert; great part of their time lost 
by waiting from the finishing of one job to the beginning of — 
another ; such business allowing of no stock work to which the © 
men can resort; the ruin it inflicts upon private work, which — 
cannot be kept as mere stop-gap for parliamentary work ; the 


b S 
uy 


great attention and skill required to arrange the various kinds of — 


Pra SY 


manuscripts and table-work, previous to putting into the com- ‘ 
positor’s hands :—no one else can know the sacrifice which must — 
be made of all the comforts and enjoyments of life of a Parliamen- — oh 
tary Printer; and if no greater return for the immense stock of 
materials required, skill exerted, and attention necessary, can be © 
obtained for that description of business, than for what is denomi- — ‘ie 
nated Book-work, Parliamentary business should never have my 
labour while the printing of books, pamphlets, or newspapérs could 
be procured to keep a moderate establishment in employ. } 
But so it is said to be now. The Evidence given in that 
Report states, that great reductions have been made in the 7 
of profit since 1810, and that the mode of charging is now pre- 
cisely in the same ratio as that done for booksellers. Numerous. a 
calculations are given to expose the whole arcana of typographic 
charges by those who are (and some who fain would be): a 
sinhaine printers. ¥ a 
ae 
* Instances are stated in the Report above referred to, of upwards of three vd 
hundred sheets being left standing and unworked, in one parliamentary office, 7 
at the end of asession. Also, of one Report which had 20,000 Ibs. of type 4 
laid fast at one time ; and a calculation of the total amount of type required g 
in that office, appropriate to parliamentary works, to the enormous extent” 


of two hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds weight ! a 
‘ 


i 


-_ 
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_ The Journals, being done upon a different principle, are only 
paid to the men as booksellers’ work. 
_ There is one remaining branch of a printing establishment to 
mention, of considerable importance to the employer, and no 
‘trifling expense to the printer; namely, Tur Wargnouss, but 
which, as no specific item is put down in estimating the charges, 
‘would have no further mention in this chapter, except for showing 
that its expenses are to be paid out of the reading charge, or 
ream-work profit. The only seeming exception to this is, where, 
in some extensive establishments, the printer cold-presses or glaze- 
presses such work as may be so ordered ; but as this must occasion 
-a fresh expense, and an addition of hands, it can be no absolute 
“exception to the general rule. 
_ Hot-pressing is usually executed by those who make it a pro- 
-fession for pressing cloths, as well as paper (with the exception of, 
I believe, one person who presses for printers and booksellers only). 
It is a process which costs some expense in the outfit, requiring 
very strong, powerful presses; glazed boards to be placed alter- 
nately with every sheet of the paper ; furnace and oven to heat the 
iron plates, one of which is laid between each twenty or thirty sheets, 
till the press is full, and the whole is pressed down by a lever and 
‘windlass, or by Bramah’s hydraulic machinery. This gives a smooth 
glossy face to the paper and print, but is far from beneficial to 
either; the paper will yield, by the heat of the plates, something 
of its white bleached colour, and turn brown or yellow; and the 
‘ink, unless of the finest quality, and well set by a length of time 
after printing, will run or spread on the surface of the paper, and 
very frequently, if the oil or varnish has not been well prepared, 
“show a dark brown oily appearance, or shade, round the thick 
: parts of the letter. It is, therefore, now the custom, to obviate 
such inconveniences, particularly since length of time is now 
neither the plan nor interest of printer or bookseller, to cold-press 
all fine work; that is, to effect the whole process by greater 
power, and the use of glazed boards only, abandoning the 
hot plates: consequently it is now more in the power of the 
. printer’s establishment to manage, than when the furnace, oven, 
and hot iron plates were ‘necessary ; for, by the addition of the 
glazed boards, to a powerful iron-screw standing press, and 
lengthened lever, or still greater power of an hydraulic press, he 


i 
vie: 
| 
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may manage to make the process pass tolerably well without 
sending his work to the hot-pressers, who never take such care tg 4 
keep work free from soil as a printer’s establishment. The vert 
circumstance of passing through more hands, with carriage to and 
fro, must make it more liable to these accidents; but, as hinte S | 
above, it is not done without expense; the glazed boards are 
costly, 37s. to 40s. per gross; the time of boy and man to super- 
intend mounts high, and the only effectual means of executing it, 
by an hydraulic press of from £3100 to £150* value, increases the 
outlay; but with such a press the process becomes effectual, 
simple, and easy; and three or four hours will be saunas for 
the work to remain under such pressure. _ | , } f 

The charge for hot-pressing is from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per ream, but 
the cold-pressing may be very fairly Pas at 2s. per ream. 


‘ N 


* An hydraulic press is valued by the calculation of the number of tons, 
pressure for which it is constructed; thus, 60 tons, £60; 150 tons, 150, 
See more upon the hydraulic press in page 224, 
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OF THE ROLLER-PRESS, OR COPPER- 


PLATE PRINTING. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


_ On the Rolling Press, or Copper-plate Printing—Description of the Press 


—Mode of Inking and Pressure—Charcoal Vapour exchanged for Heat 
of Steam—Further exemplification of the difference of Type and Plate 


Impression. 


ALTHOUGH the printing from engraved plates cannot, strictly 


| speaking, claim to be treated of in a work professedly on typo- 


ed: 


4 graphy, yet are the two species of printing so closely allied, that, 
_ in many respectable provincial offices they are carried on under 


the same roof; and consequently some mention of this branch of 


_ printing may be deemed necessary to render this work complete. 


Copper-plate printing is done by a machine called the rolling- 


press, which may be considered as consisting of two parts; 
_ namely, the body and the carriage: analogous, in some respects, 
- to the letter-press, The body consists of two cheeks of which the 


dimensions are not always the same; but, ordinarily, about four feet 
_ and a half high ; a foot thick; and including a space of two and 
a half feet between them. These cheeks are fixed by tenons into 
: wooden feet, which rest horizontally upon the floor, and to which 
: they are made to stand perpendicular, being joined at the top by 
_across-piece, or head. From the feet towards each end, rise also 
_ four other perpendicular pieces each about three feet high, which,. 


‘with other horizontal pieces, form a frame-work both before and be- 


hind the cheeks, serving to sustain a smooth even plank about 
four feet and a half long, two feet and a half broad, and an inch 


and a half thick, upon which the engraven plate is to be placed 
for printing, and which may altogether be considered as the car- 


riage of the press. Between the cheeks work two wooden cylin- 


ders or rollers, commonly of about six inches diameter, each of 
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which has its ends lessened to about two inches diameter, called -s 
trunnions, by which each is borne in two pieces of wood in form — 
of half-moons, and lined with polished iron to facilitate the motion, bo 
and which are made to play in grooves formed lengthways in the — | 
cheeks. The space in the half-moons left vacant by the trun- _ 
nion is filled with paper, pasteboard, &c. so that they may be fi 
raised and lowered at discretion, to leave the necessary space be- 
tween them for the passage of the plank charged with the plate, 
paper, and blankets. Lastly, to one of the trunnions of the upper _ 
roller is fastened a cross, consisting of two levers or bars of wood — 
traversing each other. The arms of this cross serve in lieu of the _ 
handle of the common press, by the aid of which the workman — 
gives a motion to the upper roller, by which a motion being also — 
communicated to the under one, the plank is forced backwards 
and forwards between them, with the plate and ey and hence — 
impressions are obtained. | 
The following is a brief description of the mode of printing from 
copper-plates. The workman takes a small quantity of the mk 
upon a rubber made of linen rags strongly bound about each i 
other, and with this. smears the whole face of the plate as it lies 4 
on a grate over a charcoal fire.* The plate being sniicienaa i 


eminent copper-plate printer of Fetter-lane. The Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, in the session 1818, rewarded his invention by a gold medal, 
showing a laudable disposition to liberally confer their honours and rewards 
on such as should introduce means of preventing the worst te human calameg 4 


oe 
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inked, he first wipes it over with a foul rag to take off the extra 
colour; then with the palm of his left-hand, and then with that 
‘ of his right, he continues to free the surface of the plate from all 
_the unnecessary ink which it had received ; and to forward this 
e operation of wiping, he drys the inside of his hands from time to 
_time by rubbing them on a lump of whitening. In wiping the 
plate perfectly clean, without taking too much ink out of the 
strokes cut by the graver, consists the practical proficiency of the 
workman in his art. 


_. The plate, thus prepared, is next laid on the plank of the press, 
and upon it is placed the paper, well moistened after the manner 
_ described in the letter-press process, in order that it may the more 

freely receive the ink and impression. Two or three folds of 


arising from the burning charcoal. Thirteen of those fires I formerly had 
"in my work-shops, and one sea-coal fire or stove in my drying-room, fourteen. 
_ fires in the whole: by my new process, the use of the thirteen charcoal fires 
a is superseded. The apparatus consists of the fire-place ; a small boiler, con- 

taining only thirty gallons of water, with two safety-valves; the pipes for 

"conveying the steam to the plate boxes of cast-iron, thirteen in number, sup- 

plying the place of thirteen charcoal fires 3 they have a flat surface, 16 inches 

_ square, half an inch deep at the sides, running to three inches in the centre, 
_ thus leaving a fall for the water to run as the steam condenses; these boxes 
are particularly convenient for the workmen, as they turn out their work 

- much cleaner than by the usual process, not having to attend to their char- 
coal fires. Another advantage is, that injury to the health of those employed 
is thus prevented, as every person must be convinced of the unhealthy state 
_ of rooms where charcoal is burning in open pots, without flues, from which 
_ both noxious fumes and particles of fine dust are continually escaping. 

* * * * % * Es % 
Another use to which the stove is put, is that of throwing hot dry air into 
the drying-room, and extracting the damp air. The apparatus which per- 
* forms this latter office, acts on the principle of the reversed syphon; having 
at an open aperture in the side of the stove, which admits the external air into 

“a cast-iron box, which surrounds the upper part of the fire: here the air 
being heated, passes into the drying-room through a tube. When cooled and 
saturated with moisture from the wet paper in the rack, it falls through the 
_ tube into the boxes which surround the lower part of the fire, and being thus 
again heated, rises up the tube into the drying-room 


% * s * * + ® # 
; I am, Sir, 
A. Athin, Esq. Yours, &c. 


Secretary, &c. JAMES RAMSHAW. 
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flannel are then brought over the plate, and things thus disposed, — 
the press is set in motion by pulling the arms of the cross, by — 


which means the plank bearing the plate and paper is carried 


through between the rollers, which, pinching very forcibly and 
equally, press the moistened and yielding paper into the strokes _ 
of the engraving, whence it draws out a sufficient portion of the 


ink to display every line of the intended print. 


This description will again explain, but in more technical detail, ; 
what has been so frequently mentioned in the foregoing parts of 
this work ; namely, the essential difference between the processes — 
of type and plate printing. In those former explanations of the — 
distinction between the two arts, the peculiar principle which dis- 
tinguished each was briefly pointed out; and from what is here i 
said, it will be further apparent, that by the soft substance of the © 
cloth or blankets the moistened paper is forced, by the pressure of — 
the rollers, into the engraved lines of the plate, in which only the © 
ink is deposited, and from which it is drawn out upon the surface 
of the paper; so that, what is called the impression, is, according _ 
to the strict fact, the very reyerse of an impression in its technical — 
sense: for the lines, and other parts of the engraving which form 
the picture or words, will appear in relief upon the paper, in pro- 3 
portion to the depth to which the engraving tool has gone into the i ; 


copper ; and the body of ink, adhering also to the paper upon the 
projecting parts of its surface, will make this fact perfectly per~ 
ceptible both to the eye and touch, particularly in all the stronger | 
lines of an engraving, 
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CONSTRUCTION OF AN OFFICE, 


oR ere 


CHAPTER XV. 


Construction of a Printing Office—Space required—Health of Workmen ; 


SAT 


Safety from Fire; Security of the Work, gained by a new mode of 
Drying the Sheets—Effectual mode of Warming and Ventilating an 
Office ; Description of Apparatus—Best method of Lighting. 


TO lay down any general system for erecting buildings for this 
purpose would be, in many instances, wholly useless ; so much 
must depend on the relative circumstances of ground-plot, adja- 
cent buildings affecting the light, height allowed, amount of busi- 


' ness to be provided for, and various other considerations, that I 


feel some difficulty in the attempt. But if the supposition be 


_ allowed, that in the particulars of ground, light, capital to be ex~ 
_ pended, &c. there be ample latitude of speculation, it is very pos- 
_ sible to lay down the general principles of a good and eligible 
a plan, or at least such hints towards the formation of one, as may 
‘ answer every necessary purpose. In the first place, I should 
_ think it an arrangement highly desirable, that the warehouse, or 


paper department, should be completely separated from the print- 


_ ing, or operative divisions of the business, as affording a great se- 
i curity, in addition to those that will be hereafter suggested, from 
_ the fatal effects of conflagration; this department might very con- 
" yeniently form a detached wing of the building; and as a foundry for 
_ stereotype, oven, &c. for hot-pressing, and machinery in lieu of press- 
_work,are becoming general appendages to a printing establishment 
_ of any magnitude, these might very well form the ground-floor of the 
y other wing ; the picking-room, lathe-room, &c. the upper floor ; 
_ over each of these wings rooms for drying, on the plan of, and in 

addition to, what I shall presently describe. The centre building 
_ would. comprise, on. the basement, dry store-rooms for type, stand- 
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ing formes, safe-room for stereotype plates, wetting-room, and 
other necessary purposes: the ground-floor should contain the press-_ 
room, for let the success of machine-printing be ever so great, some 
presses must be retained; over this two or three floors of com- — 
posing-rooms, reading-closets, manager’s room, &c. &c.—the attic 
a drying-room. : 
However, as we must consider that printing establishments of 
any consequence are generally erected in cities and towns where : 
land is too valuable to allow an unnecessarily extended ground-— 
plot, adequate to such a spread of building, I shall now treat the — 
subject as, supposing nothing more than one on which an office — 
aust be erected as compactly as possible. I had to consider this — 
matter a short time since, upon an opinion being asked as to the 
best plan for a printing-office about to be erected at the University j 
of Cambridge ; and, in concert with the best practical builder and _ 
fitter-up of printing-offices in this kingdom, Mr. Arding, formed a — 
plan upon the principles which I have been layingdown. _ s 
A parallelogram is decidedly the best form for a building for — 
this specific purpose, and a width of twenty-five feet fully suffi- 
cient; as more would deprive the centre of the room of the advan- ~ 
tage of light from either side. A common press with its bank 
takes up about eight feet ; then say thrée feet clear passage way ; 3) 
in the centre a range of bulles for wrought-off paper, under which — 
standings and racks for formes, say two feet more. This provides for 
a range of presses on each side: and in length of room 7 - 
inches to 8 feet may be calculated for each press, taking care th 4 
the posts or piers between the windows are arranged so that an 
uninterrupted light is secured to each press. For the composing- _ 
rooms the same width will allow a range of frames on each side, a y f. 
clear passage, and a double row of i imposing and correcting stones — 
down the centre. The joists of all the floors should have short a 
bearings, the floor boards to be grooved and tongued, and the 
ceilings, for many reasons, must be lath and plaster; any thing 
more than finishing the walls fair, and lime-washing, is quite un- — 
necessary. | 
In building, or more strictly speaking, altering my present” 
office, I have tried the experiment of a plan which I had ee 
contemplated, of avoiding the drying of the worked-off paper over 
the heads of either compositors or pressmen : first, from a. cone 


t . 
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sideration for the health of those employed ; secondly, with a view 


_ to the danger from the easy communication of fire from their 


_ eandles, or any other light, to the sheets on the poles, when, from 
_ being dry, and the edges curling, the flames would rapidly spread ; 


_ thirdly, the dust arising from the various movements about an offices ° 
: and last, but not least, the safety of the sheets from being either 
_ taken off the poles by sudden draughts of air, and becoming soiled 


in the fall or handling, or for purposes of curiosity or fraud. As 


_ to the health of the workmen, it is very true that habit conquers 


_ many causes of ill-health to the human frame: the boys of a great 


_ public school are brought up to carry the covering for their heads 


_ constantly in their hands, and go bare-headed in all weathers, 
since they would not be reckoned true blues if that piece of apparel 
_ Was ever seen in its proper place: still I hold the opinion that the 


_ suspension of wet paper immediately over the bare heads of work- 
"ing people, and the evaporation consequent upon the drying per- 


i vading the whole atmosphere of the room, must be highly detri- 
_ mental to their healths. This was my strong and concluding: 


_Yeason, in addition to that of the danger from fire: but with 


_ Tespect to the latter, I have been often astonished, that any print- 
_ ing-office, as they are usually constructed out of old houses, low 


‘ rooms, dry wainscots, and rotten floors, ever stood a candle-light 


ig 4 


pS: 


ics s i 


_ season. I determined to try a mode for obviating altogether these 
“inconveniences and dangers : first, by abandoning the plan of poling 
_ the working-rooms, I was enabled to keep my ceilings eighteen 
x inches or two feet lower, this in two floors gained me above three 
‘ feet, and then taking the rake of the rafters of the roof, I gained 
an upper room without going a foot higher in the building; the 
‘difficulty was, how, in any one such room, to make an arrange- 
_ ment for hanging as many sheets as the floors below would have 


- contained in the usual manner; this, however, was obviated 


r by the contrivance of tiers of poles suspended in rows within a 


- foot of the floor, six inches apart, by means of cords passing 
: through each end, and kept fourteen inches apart by hollow turned 
_truncheons, suspended by a ring to an iron rod attached to the 
ceiling. By sliding on the rods the poles can be packed together; 
the boy then detaches one section of poles to a short distance, or 
_ its proper place, and with a short peel hangs the sheets in the 
usual way ; then a second section, and so on till all are full, The 
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quantity which a small room will contain upon this plan is really | 
surprising. I have in one apartment, which in fact would other-— 
wise have been useless, or a mere cock-loft, above three thousand ° 
feet of poling, perfectly secure from every contingency before | 
mentioned ; for, by having the doors or flaps cased with plate iron, | 
and not allowing any light to be carried there, or any person to | 
enter but the hanger-up, I have absolute security in every respect 
in this department. The mode of conducting heat to dry the i 
sheets will be by-and-by described. The warehouse I have on ~ 
the ground-floor, and this being sufficiently lofty, I allow common | 
poling there, because (particularly as my lights are all fixed) not at- | 
tended with any of the dangers before-mentioned as forming the 
defects of the old system, as well as to allow of occasionally hang- — 
up works, wrought off too late in the day to allow of being carried — 
up to the regular drying-room. 2 
There are two departments of the economy of a printing-offalll 
which would appear to be thought of the very deast importance, asif | 
they were absolute nuisances, and as such shifted off to any holes »| 
and corners of the building, unfit for any other purpose, where _ 
they, consequently, must be hid from the general superintendence of _ 
the master and manager. Now, I esteem these departments of 
the first consequence; every thing perfect in composition, and 
good in press-work, depends upon them; the eye and attention ; 
of the master ought to be continually glancing at them, without 
being obliged, at the same time, to be under the observation of — 
the workmen. Now of these two departments, ate. 
First—The Reading-Rooms. oo 
These are usually screwed up in an attic, or some corner or - ) 
closet not applicable to any other purpose ; and if more than one 
are employed, often as far off from each other as the building will | 
admit : now, I advise and practise a totally different plan: let the | 
reading department be all together, separate closets, but all en- | 
closed by one general door; place it as near as possible to the c | 
master’s or manager’s room: it is with that part of his business _ 
he must have the most frequent communication, as the progress of 
the reading must indicate the progress of every other part of the | 
office ; and frequent occasion must’ occur in which inquiry as to. i | 
the sini of the proofs will be the readiest answer to his employers. yp | 
It keeps the readers apart and independent of the compositors, for | 
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| harmony between all employed is truly desirable, yet I 
| | ag wish to see readers and compositors too intimate. 
~ Secondly —The Wetting-Room, 

Is the other department to which I allude. Here it is that the 
| process of the actual printing commences, and the press-men 
__ are to begin their work upon a substance, the chief recommendation 
| oof which is, its delicacy of colour; yet, by some perversion of 
| judgment, in nearly every hinting ater which has come under 
| my inspection, it has appeared as if the place for this process was 
. sought for out of the very refuse part of the whole premises, where 
| neither light nor air were thought of any consequence, provided 
_ water were obtained ; and it also generally happens that sucha 
. situation is alike exposed to every filthy purpose that may be the 
consequence of many men and boys working under the same roof: 
| _ here it is, that waste and pillage of our employers’ property, if un- 
k me eetely a dishonest man or boy should be in the house, -is 
‘effected, either for the purpose of making away with the paper, for 
i Beale, as it comes from the warehouse-man’s hands, or abstracting 
Fe! from one heap to supply the waste and spoil of another, or working 
surreptitious copies. To avoid all this, I would choose a room in 
'f most central, safe, clean, and convenient part of the house, 


Be atilation, ns an ample supply of water, are to be sbtenea to 
this room I would allow access to none but the wetter, and the nc 
man of the press-room ; no pressman should have any paper out 
L of it but by his direction, and, generally, in his presence. No 
. washing of hands, or other process which can leave dirt’ or grease 
c “dehind, should ever be effected in this room; ;. ample cisterns and 
tt oughs of water, never used for any other purpose, should be pro- 
) vided: of course, great precautions must be used to prevent the 
effects of any accident or overflow; the room must: be floored 
and lined breast high all round with tee so that no splashing, or 
ipping from the sinks, troughs, or wet heaps, can ever get to 
the wood-work ; proper water-channels and outlets must. be pro- 
vided, and the lead floor covered by an open. platform of wood- 
work, consisting of planks joined in such a manner as to admit of 
eir being conveniently removed for the purpose of cleansing ; 

Sper pees for the paper should be fitted to the sides of the 
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OF APPLYING HEAT AND VENTILATION TO A 
PRINTING-OFFICE. _ 


A metnop by which to warm a building to effect the objects — 
of drying the paper and rendering the workmen comfortable, with, 
at the same time, a due regard to the great objects of safety, 
economy, and health, will be acknowledged an important consi- : 
deration. For any success which I may have had in this pursuit, 
I am indebted to Mr. Jacob Perkins, who, on his first arrival in” 
this country from America, in order to introduce his system of 
security from forgery of the circulating paper medium, brought | 
this mode of increasing heat and ventilation forward among the 
first of many other valuable applications of mechanic science, 
by which this country has been benefited by his emigration. This 
mode of imparting heat is more particularly applicable and valuabliag 
to any erection or large building, not divided into suites of small 
rooms. I first tried the experiment in a building consisting of : 
four floors, all, with the exception of two small reading-closets, 
open rooms, above fifty feet long. The apparatus consists of one 
cast-iron cylinder, about 16 inches diameter, by 21 high, having. 
a grating at bottom, and an opening at top: very near the bottom 
is the entrance to the smoke, or heated gas, flue, turning up, as 
an elbow, eight or ten inches from the body, being cast in one 
mould ; about six inches upwards, this is joined by a pipe, about 
eight inches diameter, of wrought plate-iron, which is continued ; 

to the air or chimney into which it may be conducted. At about 4 
the distance of twelve inches from the top of the cylinder com> 
mences, witha larger mouth, or inverted funnel, a tube to surround 
the other, of eighteen inches diameter, which is continued to the " 
upper floor, having openings in each story for the emission of th ne 
warm air, regulated by sliders or valves. At the back of the 
cylinder there must be a strong air draught, either by an opening 


o 
and pipe, 14 inches diameter, communicating through the we L 
with the open air, or led through some other part of the building | 
by an air-trunk, or some other suitable contrivance, according to 
the circumstances of the building. The cylinder is now to be 
charged for the fire, from the opening at the top ; first, with the 
coal and coke, next the wood, next the paper and shavings, and 
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then the light; and the whole will become ver 
_ this apparatus the air to supply 


y soon ignited. In 


the combustion entering at the 


top, and drawing through every orifice of the contents, the smoke 
will be immediately consumed, or form hot gas, which will ascend 
_ the inner flue, the tube surrounding which being filled with fresh 
air from the opening or induction before mentioned at the back of 
the cylinder; which, by circulating round the inner, or heated 
tube, will become slightly rarified, rush rapidly upwards, and by 
_ the openings before mentioned distribute to each room a genial 


warmth. Perhaps, by this 
description, the mode of ope- 
ration will be nearly under- 
stood ; but as it is a matter 
of some importance, I shall 
elucidate it by an engraving, 
showing a section of the 
stove, and portion of the 
‘pipes. a is the top of the 
cylinder, at which the fuel 
is supplied ; 6 the cover; c 
the grating at bottom, at- 


tached by a hinge at the 


‘back d, and held in its 
place by an iron button e; 
f the stand for the cylinder, 
forming the ash pit, having 
‘@ cover ; gg the inner flue, 
or smoke pipe; kk the outer, 
‘or air pipe; & air pipes for 
ai mission of fresh air from 
. outside of the building, 
directed by the iron screen 
ti to impinge on the flue 
and stove. The minor ar- 
r ngements, and the valves 
and openings into the rooms 
; aust be regulated according 
tocircumstances. The cylin- 


der must, of course, have a 


N 
ESS 
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stand, and a reservoir or ash pit below it, to be éleanall 
out occasionally ; this, when the fire is first lit, must be, for a short. 
time, opened, by moving the cover, and the top of the cylinder 
closed; at this time the fire is acting as a common furnace, 
sending smoke, unconverted into gas, up the flue or chimney ; but 
when fairly lit, this lower opening must be closed, and the top of 
the cylinder opened; when the complete supply of heat com 
mences, by the consumption of the smoke, and converting it 
into heated gas. The floor in which the apparatus is standing 
(fixing is not required) obtains a share of heat, by part of the air 
impinging against the cylinder and elbow becoming warmed, and 
forced to the further parts of the room. < 
The heat, which I have before called genial, affords so very 
different a sensation from that usually obtained by means of 
closed fire places, furnaces, or stoves, as to strike with surprise | 
and pleasure every one who experiences its effects; so far from 
having any effect prejudicial to health, the sensation is that of 
comfort and a freer play of the lungs; every inconvenience of 
having open fire places in every room of a printing-office (and 
many there are even above those felt in other situations) is thus 
avoided, and absolute safety, from either accident or loss of time, 
acquired at a small expense. If the dryest sheets of paper were 
to fall from the poles of a printing-office, instead of being drawn 
towards the fire, they would be repelled, and no heat, to which it 
is possible to bring the outer tube, can ignite the most combus+ 
tible substance, while it is easy to throw into any floor, almost 
any degree of heat in which workmen ought to pursue their 
labour. Fr es 
I should have remarked, perhaps, before this time, ‘that the appa. 
ratus here described is only calculated for a perpendicular position 
of the tubes or pipes. I have two horizontal branches for 
detached rooms, but find it difficult to direct a current) of | the | 
warm air from the main tube in those directions. _ med 


As tothe situation in the premises, in both cases where I hae 
tried the plan, I have taken positions, where, by cutting through 
the trimmers of the fire hearths of the upper floors, I could pass 
the tubes with the least possible inconvenience or interruption 
either to light or room; always, as a preliminary movement, 
bricking up, or arching over, all the fire places. However, were the 
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_ apparatus to be fixed at one end of a very long and narrow building, 
_ say fifty feet or upwards, I would reserve a small fire-place at 
- the other; as, in very cold weather, and but little air stirring, such 
ae. contrivance, with a very small fire indeed, would induce an 
action of the apparatus and produce a draught to the warm air, 
‘= which could not otherwise be obtained. As to the fuel most ad- 
_ vantageous to the purpose, I find a mixture of coke and very small 
- coal, answer best, but the stove will burn any kind of fuel. The 
draught is regulated by the cover at the top of the cylinder, 
which, when closed, keeps the fire in almost a quiescent state ; 
“when opened, the air rushes downwards, through the fuel, with a 
a Toaring noise. No cleansing of the flue has been found necessary 
a in mine: the chimney, into which it is turned, requires the usual 
attention. One other little addition ought not to be omitted ; 
“the introduction of so much warmed air produces sometimes a 
‘sensation of an over-dried atmosphere; this is remedied by having 
4 a vessel, containing water, on the top of the cylinder; a gentle 
evaporation arises from this, which moistens and softens the air 
and renders it perfectly pleasant and agreeable. 
r The consumption of fuel to effect all these purposes of warming 
and drying a whole building is comparatively trifling: such as I 
have been describing consumes about the quantity of two fire- 
“grates ; ; I must have had ten or twelve constantly burning in the 
‘old way: the saving in the time of boys lighting fires, clearing 
cinders, supplying coals, &c. &c. is pretty considerable; soon 
F efraying the original cost of the apparatus, which, now that ex-_ 
“periment and use have made the workmanship plain and easy, will 
‘not exceeed £40 or £50 for a large building, exclusive of any 
aorizontal branches, which, as I have said, are not to be recom- 
‘mended. 


: The Society of Arts gave Mr. Perkins their large silver ean 
for his communication upon this mode of heat and ventilation. 
The first paper upon which will be found in vol. 38, p. 80, plate 
7; and a subsequent paper, with some improvements, in vol. 39, 


Pp 138, plate 7: the drawing in the last reference was made from 


the apparatus in my office. 
ror lighting a printing-office’ there are but two ways at ‘Cie 
a of every situation ; namely, tallow and oil; the last I think 
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the worst. Where the situation admits of the application of gas, 
that is superior to any other in light, safety, and economy. 
Burners must of course be fixed wherever a light is likely to be 
wanted. I use the burner reversed, with only one flame, from a 
hole in the side; this gives a long flame, taking a serpentine 
form, in a horizontal direction, and prevents any tricks being 
played by the enlargement of the holes with the compositor’s 
bodkin. In some particular situations I allow two jets of flame, 
To each Press a double flame on the off side, and one extra sus- 
pended from the ceiling, or attached to the columns or walls, to 
every two presses, in a line with the extremity of the banks, 
The Compositors have one single flame to each frame, and @ 
double one over each stone. All these must have horizontal 
swing joints to turn from the Roman to the Italic; and for the 
pressmen, to suit the various positions for laying the sheet on the 
tympans, the pointing, &c. The Readers are allowed each a 
small Argand and glass. The supply of gas, to give mutual satis. 
faction to manufacturer and consumer, must be regulated and 
charged by a gas-meter ; the present price is 15s. per 1,000 cubie 
feet. This mode of light-I consider as being perfectly safe: each 
flame has a fixed position, or only allowing an horizontal range of 
its lower joint ; a stop-cock in the main service to each floor, and 
one master-cock at the entrance, serves as perfect security from 
any waste of gas. A secure lanthorn is the only portable light 
which should be allowed. 


, 
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ee ci OFE A 
CHAPTER XVI. 
SECTION I. 


General Description of the Process—Origin of the Principle—Modern ap- 
_plication—Van der Mey s process of forming Type into solid blocks, not 

_ Plates—Mr. Tilloch’s Statement—Mr. Nichols’s account of Ged’s 

_ Stereotype—Mr. T illoch’s invention of a similar process fifty years 
afterwards—Didot—Lord Stanhope and Mr. Wilson. 


_ THIS method of printing, or rather auxilium of the art, though 
not by any means a late invention, was revived and brought into 
modern practice by that scientific and public-spirited nobleman, 
Earl Stanhope, whose hitherto unpublished manuscript on the 
subject will be introduced in a description of the process given in 
the subsequent pages. As the subject upon which I am entering 
has, of late years, given rise to considerable discussion, and as it 
truly is, in many respects, of the utmost importance to printers 
and booksellers, it would not be proper to pass it lightly over. 

The mode of operation may be shortly described thus :—The 
pages must be set up in the usual way with fusil types of the 
common make, but cast higher shanked, and supplied with spaces, 
quadrats, &c. of a peculiar height, as will be hereafter described. 
The pages are imposed, one, two, or more together, according to 
their size; in a small chase. From this forme a mould is taken, 
en creux,* in calcined gypsum, or plaster of Paris; and from this 


* «A punch in relievo forms a matrix en creue, and this matrix produces a 
type in relievo: such are the common types. If the punch be en creua, the 
matrix will be in relievo, and the type en creuw ; and the effect of this type 
will be the reverse of the effect of the former.”’—Mores, p. 67,0. Stereotyping, 
then, i is the application of this principle to a body or forme of types. 

Many attempts have been made at another species of transfer, upon similar 
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mould a cast of metal, having the face of whatsoever types it con- 
tains, n relief, in one plane surface, forming a plate of metal about 
a Pica or Small Pica in thickness. | 

This part of my work will be divided into ae sections, in the. 
first of which I shall treat of the origin of the invention—in the 
second, of its utility—in the third, of the mode of practice—in the 
fourth, of recent inventions and variations—and in the fifth, of 
mounting the plates for the press. 

Concerning the origin of this branch of the art, it may be said, 
that the principle of stereotype-printing, namely, the application of 
fixed immoveable blocks or pages which, once formed, would re- 
main so far perfect as long as they endured free from damage, and 
by means of which the work could be frequently put to press, ac= 
cording as the demand might require, without incurring the ex- 
pense of re-composition, and possessing all the advantages of 
preventing a great outlay of expense in paper and press-work, is 
coeval with the origin of printing. The modern stereotype art 
embraces the advantages afforded by the improvement of moveable — 
fusil types in the easier and less expensive formation of the block 
or plate. ee 


principles, from engraved copper-plates. The chief difficulty in effecting this 
has been, to invent such a combination of metals as will flux sufficiently, by 
a moderate heat, to receive the impression of the finest protruding parts of 
the mould (supposing that to have been perfectly taken), and will condense of — 
equal hardness with beaten, rolled, or planished copper. This has not, as. 
yet, been effected upon any certain or general scale: nor, if it were, do I be> | 
lieve that it can ever become of general practice or utility. But be this as it ~ 
may, novelty is out of the question. A process very similar was partially - 
effected at a period nearly coeval with the origin of printing, which un- 
doubtedly laid the foundation of copper-plate printing. [See the ate in 
the Introduction, upon the engravings of Maso Finiguerra. ] by ; 

The transfer of engravings has been most effectually aceomplished by the 
Siderography of Mr. Perkins; but in this process the engraving must be 
previously executed upon steel, from which it is transferred to- the 
copper. : aD 

I have made transfers by the i eal Pte process, with hard metal, of some 
very delicately engraved portraits, which to the naked eye look as perfect:as- : 
the coppers themselves ; but when brought to the test of the rolling-presss 
the porous nature of the metal occasions it to absorb the oil. and ink, and the . 
impression has a dark dingy appearance. Mr, Armstrong, an eminent en- 
graver, thinks he has succeeded in this object both as to metal and Process 5. 
but I have not yet seen his proofs of success. 
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- Upon the question of the origin of the invention, as at.present 
_ practised, Mr. Tilloch, editor of the Philosophical Magazine, has 
_ given in the tenth volume of that work, the following extract 
translated from a Dutch writer. ‘ Above a hundred years ago 
the Dutch were in possession of the art of printing with solid or 
fixed types, which, in every respect, was superior to that of Didot’s 
stereotype. It may, however, be readily comprehended that these 
: letters were not cut in so elegant a manner, especially when we ~ 
—reflect_on the progress which typography has made since that 
period. Samuel and J. Luchtmans, booksellers at Leyden, have 
still in their possession the formes of a quarto Bible, which 
were constructed in this ingenious manner. Many thousand 
_ impressions were thrown off, which are in every body’s hands, and 
the letters are still good. 
_ “ The inventor of this useful art was J. Van der Mey, father 
of the well-known painter of that name. About the end of the 
‘16th century he resided at Leyden. With the assistance of 
Muller, the clergyman of the German congregation there, who 
carefully superintended the correction, he prepared and cast the 
plates for the above-mentioned quarto Bible. This Bible he pub- 
lished also in folio, with large margins ornamented with figures, 
the formes of which are still in the hands of Elwe, bookseller at 
Amsterdam ; also an English New Testament, and Schauf’s Syriac 
Dictionary, the formes of which were melted down ; and likewise 
a small Greek Testament, in 18mo.” 
Since these pages were first compiled, a very intelligent and 
‘useful work has appeared, which I strongly recommend to the 
reading of all who make the art of printing either their business or 
‘amusement. ‘“ An Essay on the Origin and Progress of SrEREO- 
Type Printine: including a description of the various Pro- 
cesses. By Thomas Hodgson. Newcastie: printed by and for 
S. Hodgson, &c. 1820.” Mr. Hodgson lays claim “ to little 
‘merit beyond that of collecting into one publication a variety of 
‘information, which either lay scattered in different works, or was. 
unknown to the generality of English readers.” It is plain from 
his work, that he is equally excellent either as author or printer ; 
‘without; however, any practical knowledge of the stereotype 
branch of the art. Considerable extracts are made by Mr. Hodg- 
‘son from the Memoir of M. Camus “ Histoire de Stéréotypie,” 
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1802, 8vo.—of which I shall have occasion to avail myself, 


His exposure of the invention of Van der Mey throws a new, and ~ 


much more rational, light upon the subject: he says, “ this mode, : 


which may be considered an intermediate link between the opera- _ 


tions of common letter-press printing and those of stereotype, as 


practised at the present day, consisted in immersing the bottoms — 


of the types, after the pages had been composed, and made quite 


correct, nearly up to the shoulder of the letter, in melted lead or _ 
solder, thus rendering the page one solid mass. In this manner, — 


Van der Mey prepared for Samuel Luchtmans, bookseller of 


Leyden, the pages of a quarto and folio edition of the Bible, and of . 


some other books.’ The way in which he prepared his pages 
having been misunderstood, or unknown to all the English writers 


who have yet noticed this subject, this artist has been constantly ‘ 
represented as the inventor of stereotype printing, in the usual ac- 


ceptation of that term, an honour to which he is certainly not en- 
titled. The authority on which I have ventured to give the above - 
explanation of the process pursued by Van der Mey, is a letter, 


dated Leyden, June 24, 1801, addressed by Messrs. S. and T. 


Luchtmans, booksellers, of that city, to M. Renouard, of Paris. 


As this letter is very interesting, both on account of this explana-_ 


tion, and also for the notice it contains of the works on which this 


process was employed, I here insert a translation of it as published y 


by M. Camus. 


““« We have sent you a copy of our stereotype Bible, which we 


take the liberty of offering you as a work truly interesting in re- 
gard to the history of the art. All the plates of it are now in our 


possession, and notwithstanding that many thousand copies have — 


been printed from them, they are still in very good condition. 


They are formed by soldering the bottoms of common types to- 
gether, with some melted substance, to the thickness of about : 
three quires of writing paper. The plates were made, about the — 4 
beginning of the last century, by.an artist named Van der Mey, at q 
the cost of our late grandfather, Samuel Luchtmans, bookseller. — 
The same artist, at the same time, and in the same manner, also pre- _ 
pared for our grandfather the stereotype plates of a folio Dutch — 
Bible; these plates are at present in possession of the bookseller 
Elwe ; and afterwards of a Greek New Testament, on Brevier, and — 


of 24mo size, the plates of which are still preserved by us. The 
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last work which this artist executed in this manner, was the- 
Novum Testamentum Syriacum et Lexicon Syriacum, by Schauf, 
2 volumes, 4to; a work sufficiently known. The plates of this 
last work have been destroyed. These instances comprise, as far 
as our knowledge extends, all the attempts of this kind which 
_ have yet been made in this country.’ This letter satisfactorily ex- 
plains the nature of the process pursued by Van der Mey, and 
proves that the doubts which have been expressed respecting his 
_ xight to the appellation of the inventor of stereotype printing were 
not entertained without foundation. The misconception which 
has arisen on the subject, has been chiefly occasioned by the in- 
_ correct statement which appeared in the Niew Algemein Konst en 
_ Letter Bode, for 1798. In the statement here alluded to, of 
which a translation will be found in the tenth volume of the Phi- 


_ losophical Magazine, page 276, Van der Mey is represented as 


having ‘ prepared and cast the plates,’ an expression which 
_ certainly is not warranted by the fact.” [Page 7—9.] 

It must be perfectly obvious to all who, in the least degree, un- 
derstand the subject, that Van der Mey’s invention was any thing 
but an economical mode of printing. The vast capital which 
_ would be required by the cost of the type, with the additional ex- 
: pense of the block-forming process, together with the incon- 
venience of stowing the blocks of works of magnitude done after 
~ such a method, would be sufficient considerations to lead on the 
_ ingenious to devise some better plan. A mould from any page 
_ of type, in which a thin plate might be cast containing a fac-simile 
_ of the face only of the page, and which might be mounted upon 
wood, or other convenient material, to the usual height of the type, 
~ in order that the proper number of pages might be submitted to 
_ the same bearing or pressure between the two plane surfaces of the 
press as a forme of type itself would receive, is evidently the im- 
_ provement that would be sought after. This, although an addi- 
tion, in the first instance, to the cost of a work, would be far less 
_ expensive than the method of Van der Mey, yet would be equally 

effective, and attended with much less inconvenience in eyery 
respect. | 
When, or by whom this was first fairly effected, we have no 
means of accurately ascertaining. Our neighbours across the 
_ channel lay claim, of course, to the perfection of the discovery, and. 


* 
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bring forward some plates of a calendar to a prayer-book, formed « 
of copper, the workmanship of which is very rude and imperfect, — 
as corroborative of their priority in the art. But these plates are — 
entirely without a date as to the time of their execution, or the 
name of the workman by whom they were produced. Upon the 


assertion, however, of a compositor eighty years of age, and speak- 
ing from his memory in 1801 or 1802, that he had seen the plates 


used previous to the year 1735, it has been assumed that they 7 
were productions of the. latter end of the seventeenth century. 


Now, even granting that this workman had seen plates used, pre- 


vious to the year 1735, in Paris, it would be too much to give up 


to such argument the claim of the invention, when on this side the - 


water we have positive names and dates of about the same period 
to show that the art was then practised in this and the sister-king- 
dom; that Mr. Ged, of Edinburgh, and Mr. Fenner and Mr, 


James, of London, absolutely cast plates for Bibles and Prayer- 
books in the University of Cambridge, in the year 1729-30. } 
The Dutch extract continues :—“ As far as is known, Viare der 


Mey printed nothing else in this manner ; and the art of preparing 


solid blocks was lost at his death, or, at least, was not afterwards — 


employed. The cause may readily be conceived ; for, though this 


process in itselfis very advantageous, it is far more expensive than — 
the usual method of printing, except in those cases when such 
works are to be printed as are indispensably necessary, and of 


Pa 


standing worth.”—New Algemein Konst en Letter Bode, i 


No. 232. 


“Tf,” says Mr. Tilloch, see p. 477, ‘f founding could be applied a 


to single letters, why not to pages, to get rid of a sacrifice of capl- 


tal submitted to at first, because of the enormous expense of block- : . 
cutting! Founding of pages, on the first view of it, promises ee 
many advantages in point of economy ; and to science it holds out, 

what can never otherwise. be obtained—-the possibility of pro- 
curing, in a short time, IMMACULATE EDITIONS !* From — 
books cast into solid pages, no more copies would be printed than 
might be wanted for immediate sale; the money thus saved from — 
being sunk in paper to be piled up in warehouses for years, as a 


at present, would serve as surplus capital to print other works; 


and thus the printer, his workmen, and the booksellers, would all 


~ * More of this in the sequel. 
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be benefited (for it would be easy to prove, did our present limits 
allow it, that not only the business of the pressmen, but. of the 
f compositors, would be materially benefited and increased by the 
- general adoption of such an improvement),* and all errors, as soon 
c as discovered, could be rectified in the plates, to prevent them 
; from appearing in after copies, instead of running through a large 
> edition, as at present.” , 
-. “Tn the year 1781, Mr. Nichols published an_ interesting 
; pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Biographical Memoirs of William Ged ;’ 
including a particular account of his progress in the art of block- 
printing. The first part of the pamphlet, as the editor informs us, 
~ was printed from an MS. dictated by Ged some time before his 
“death; the second part was written by his daughter, for whose 
~ benefit the profits of the publication were intended ;_ the third was 
~a copy of proposals that had been published by Mr. Ged’s son in 
1751, for reviving his father’s art; and to the whole was added 
_ Mr. Mores’s narrative of block-printing.+ 
_. “ From this publication it appears, that so far back as the year 
1725, Mr. Ged had begun to prosecute plate-making. In 1727 
~ he entered into a contract with a person who had a little capital, 
but who, on conversing with some printer, got so intimidated, that 
at the end of two years he had laid out only twenty-two pounds. 
In 1729 he entered into a new contract with a Mr. Fenner, 
_ Thomas James a type-founder, and John James an architect. 
Some time after, a privilege was obtained from the University of 


__ * The experience of years has not proved this fact. 
é . + This narrative gives rather a different account of the affair. It makes 
4 Fenner the original projector, and adds James Gadd at the tail of the 
ps partnership, ‘‘ Who,” he says, ‘* was in the rebellion of 1745, a captain in 
_ Perth’s regiment, was arraigned of high treason, pleaded guilty, and begged 
3 to be recommended to mercy; and his life was spared on account of his 
knowledge in this method of printing, which was thought to be useful: after 
- he had obtained his pardon, he followed his business for some time as a 
: journey-man, with Mr. Bettenham ; afterwards, he commenced master for 
 <himself at a house in Denmark-court in the Strand: unsuccessful there, he 
_ privately shipped off himself and his materials for the other side of the 
_ Atlantic; and whether it were, that having escaped the one fatality he met 
with the other we know not; but nothing hath since been heard of him.”— 
Mores, p. 61, 62.—This I have since found contradicted by Mr. Hodgson, 
g ‘ The pamphlet has been lately re-printed by Mr, Hodgson, of Newcastle. 
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Cambridge to print Bibles and Prayer-books. Butit appears that 


one of his partners was actually averse to the success of the plan, | 


and engaged such people for the work as he thought most likely | 
to spoil it. A straggling workman who had wrought there, in- | 
formed Mr. Mores, that both Bibles and Common-Prayer books — 
had been printed, but that the compositors, when they corrected i 
one fault, made purposely half a dozen more, and the pressmen, — 
when the masters were absent, battered the letter in aid of the 
compositors. In consequence of these base proceedings, the 
books were suppressed by authority, and the plates sent to the 
King’s printing-house, and from thence to Mr. Caslon’s foundery. 

“ After much ill usage, Ged, who appears to have been a person 
of great honesty and simplicity, returned to Edinburgh. His 
friends were anxious that a specimen of his art should be pub- 
lished, which was at last done by subscription. His son, James 
Ged, who had been apprenticed to a printer, with the consent of 
his master set up the formes in the night-time, when the other 
compositors were gone, for his father to cast the plates from; by 
which means Sallust was finished in 1736.”* Of this work Mr. 
Tulloch has a copy, and the plate of one of the pages; as also 
of another work, printed some years after, from plates of Mr. 
Ged’s manufacture. The book is “ The Life of God in the Soul 
of Man,” printed on a writing pot, 12mo, and with the following 
imprint: “ Newcastle; printed and sold by John White, from 
plates made by William Ged, Goldsmith in Edinburgh, 1742.” 
It is a very neat little volume, and is as well printed as books 
generally were at the time. 

“ Fifty years after the invention of Ged, Mr. Tilloch made a 


sunilar discovery without having, at the time, any knowledge — a 


of Ged’s invention.t In perfecting the invention, Mr. Tilloch had 


* <* The only successful experiment of Ged was a clumsy Sallust, in 8vo.?? 
Dibd. Dec. 343, n, 

t But a remnant escaped from Caslon’s cormorant crucible; and I have the 
opportunity of here presenting my readers with an opposite view of a pair of 
the very malefactors; and challenge any other to dispute the palm of 
venerable antiquity with them; they have been rather roughly treated, but 
besides the purpose for which they are here exhibited, will serve to show the 
style of type, ty pography, and stereotype of those days. 

{ Mr. Tilloch says so in the Philosophical Magazine; and, therefore, 
we must suppose he had not, at that time, seen the narrative, just read, — 
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“the assistance and joint labour of Mr. Foulis, printer to the 
University of Glasgow. After great labour, and many experi- 
ments, these gentlemen ‘ overcame every difficulty, and were able 
to produce plates, the impressions from which could not be dis- 
tinguished from those taken from the types from which they were 


cast.’ | 
« Though we had reason to fear, from what we found Ged had 


met with, that our efforts would experience a similar opposition 
_ from prejudice and ignorance,* we persevered in our object for a 
considerable time, and at last resolved to take out patents for 
_ England and Scotland, to secure to ourselves, for the usual term, 
the benefits of our invention.” , 


of Mr. Rowe Mores’s Books, dated 1778, in which a tolerable outline is given 
of the practice of stereotyping, although not under so learned a name; but 
quite sufficient, if any body else had happened to have seen it at the time, to 
have raised a competitor to Messrs. Tilloch and Foulis. 

* Of course, if they came Southward. 


q The Service foallbe the fame with the ufual Office for Hobymd. 
in all things 3 except where it is in thisOffice OF ct Ir spptintone 


G This day being the Feftival of the , Apoftle St. Barnabas, the 

proper Office for that ey Joall be oe ai miiieds and this fe 
tn/fead of it 5 and there fball be notice thereof given publickly ix 
the Church the Sunday before, 


wy If this Day foal happen tobe Whitfunday, the Collects of this 
ce fall be added to the Office of that Feftival in their propee 
places. And if Monday, or Tuefday, in Whitiun-Week, or 
T mniy Sunday, ¢he Proper Pfalms here appointed for this Day, 
infice of those of ordinary courje, foall be aljo ufed, and the 
ollects added as before: “And in all thefe cafes, the reft of ths 
Office foall be omitted, Bat if it jhall happen to be any othew 
Sunday, this evbole Office hall be ufed as it followeth, entirely. 


x And what Fefival fever shall bappen to fallsupon this folemm 

Day of Thank{giving, the Hymn appointed in, ead of Yenite, 

4 exultemus, jball be conftantly ufeds 

70) R . {| Morning Prayer sball degin Lord our Governour : how 

4 B E ‘ with thefe Sentences: excellent is thy Name is 
plications, Prayers, Inter-- Lord, what is many that thos 


- Exhort that firit of all, Sup~ all the world! Pal. 8. 1. 
SUR Will and Pleafure is, That this 

‘ if Tj ? bites f ceflions, and giving of bajt fuch refpe snto bim: or 
Form of Prayer with Thank{civing for thanks, be made for all the/fon of man, that thot fo ra 
© Fheventh Day of Junc, he forthwith Printed men: for Kings, and for all gardzjt bim! Pal. 144. 3. 


: that are in Authority; That we The merciful and graciow 
nd P ublijbed, and be ufed yearly on the faid may lead a.quiet and peaceable Lord hath fo done his marvel 
; Ave WN @iihed ] d C Hlebiate’ Chutch life mn all godlinefs and honefty :lous works: that they ought t 
ay, in a ‘athedral and Collegiate Ghurches ~ For thisis good and acceptable be had in remembrance. Pfase 


a : 3 unto God our Saviour. tits 4. 

bi Chapels, in all Chapels of Colleges a and UTim. 2 172 36 O that men would therefore 
Ils within both Our Univerfities, and of Our If we fay that we have no fins praife the Lord for bis soodness : 
1 rE. S mwantal he as al we deceive our felves, and the and declare the wonders that ox 
olleges of Katon an mehelter, a”7ain a fopth Bs not in a Bat eee | for the children of men, 
AA 3 “ee OT a a «wn.  confefs our fins, he is aithful Plal. 107, 20. 

‘arijb Churches and Chapels within Our King and juft to forgiveusour fins, Behold, O God our Defend- 


of England, Dominion o > Wales, and and to cleanfe us from allun- er: and look upon the face of 

4 if Be a 2 ae e i ; righteouf{nels. 4 S$. Fobn 1. thine ‘Anounted, Pfal. 84-9. 

wn of erwick upon Lweed., 8, 9 § oO bold thou up bis goingsina 
thy paths: that bis footjteps 


Ss : 4] Inftead of Venite, exultemus, /lip not. Pfal. 17. Fe 
G., at our Court at St. Fine Ps the Pour- the Hymn following /rall be Grant, the King a long life : 
as 4 vi a Said or fang : oneVerfe by the and make him elad with the 


. teenth Day of Mitys eS §, Inthe Firth “Prieg,” and another by the joy of thy countenances Pfase 


:. c Clerk and people, 6te 6. & at. 6. : 
eee Oe 
¥; 

ss 3K 15 
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Owing to circumstances of a private nature, not connected 
with the stereotype art, the business was laid aside for a time, and 
Mr. Tilloch having removed from Glasgow to London, the concern 
was dropped altogether; but not till several volumes had been 
stereotyped and printed, under the direction of Messrs, Tilloch : 
and Foulis. 

Some time elapsed after this, when Didot, the celebrated French 
printer, applied the stereotype art to Logarithmic Tables,* and, 
afterwards, to several of the Latin classics, and to various French ; 
publications. It has been said, by the French, that the merit of 
the invention properly belongs to Didot; but, by what we have 
already laid before our readers, it is evident this cannot have been 
the case. | ik | | 

Some years after Mr. Tilloch had given up the prosecution of — 
this art, Mr. Wilson, a printer of respectability in London, engaged 
with Earl Stanhope, for the purpose of bringing it to perfection, 
and eventually to establish it in this country. His lordship, it is 
said, received his instructions from Mr. Tilloch, and had after- 
wards the personal attendance of Mr. Foulis, for many months, at — 
his seat at Chevening, where his lordship was initiated in the 
practical part of the operation, and, for which, we have been ~ 
informed, he paid eight hundred pounds. 

After two years application, Mr. Wilson announced to the — 
public, “ that the genius and perseverance of Earl Stanhope,” — 
whom he styles the inventor,+ “ had overcome every difficulty ; — 
and that, accordingly, the various processes of the Stereotype art — 
had been so admirably contrived, combining the most beautiful — \ 
simplicity with the most desirable economy ; the ne plus ultra of . 7 
perfection, with that of cheapness.” nee | 

In January, 1804, the stereotype art (with the approbation of i" 
Lord Stanhope) was offered, by Mr.-Wilson,. to the University of Me 
Cambridge, for their adoption and use in the printing of Bibles, — 
Testaments, and Prayer-Books, upon certain terms and condi- as 
tions ;¢ and, both at Cambridge and Oxford, Bibles, Testaments, 


* This I doubt—vide post. 
t Earl Stanhope had too much candour to call himself so. 


} One of which was said to be, paying Mr. Wilson four thousand pounds. 
fur the secret of the new invention ! | 
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_&c. have been very generally printed by this process. Stereo-' 


_ typing is much used, and very advantageously, for Primers, Spel- 


ling-books, School-books, Religious Tracts, and other works re- 
quiring no variation of editions, or great excellence of execution. 


ADVANTAGES OF STEREOTYPE. 
ee ee 
SECTION If, 


Inquiry as to the probable Advantages of Stereotype—Controversy on the 
subject—Mr. Wilson’s Reply, and Propositions in favour—Arguments in 
opposition—Caiculations of relative Expenses. 


Havine thus detailed the several pretensions to the credit of 


inventing the art of Stereotype Printing, and it being but of modern 


adoption, or revival, in this country, it may not be improper, in the 
next place, to offer to my readers a general view of the discussions 


_ which have arisen, and been made public, upon its probable utility, 
_ and its advantages as compared with that by moveable types. The 
following paragraph appeared in ape Monthly Magazine for April 


BSOR 
“« Stereotype printing has not been adopted by the booksellers 


_ of London, because it does not. appear that more than twenty or 
_ thirty works would warrant the expense of being cast in solid 


i 


pages; consequently the cost of the preliminary arrangements 


_ would greatly exceed the advantages to be attained. Ona calcu- 


i i non a kr oo) 


Le se Oe 


lation, it has appeared to be less expensive to keep certain works 


standing in moveable types, in which successive editions can be 
improved to any degree, than to provide the means for casting the 


_ same works in solid pages, which afterwards admits of little or no 


revision. As the extra expense of stereotyping is, in all works, 


_ equal to the expense of seven hundred and fifty copies,* it is ob-— 
- vious that this art is not applicable to new books, the sale of which 


~ cannot be ascertained.+ ‘Although these considerations have in- 
duced the publishers of London not to prefer this art in their re- 
’ spective businesses, yet it has been adopted by the Universities 


of Cambridge and Oxford ; and from the former some very beau- 


* How this calculation is made out, I am at a loss to understand. . 
+ For this very reason, in some cases, it is the most applicable. Vide post. 
3 1L 
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tiful editions of Common-Prayer Books have issued to the public? e: 
Probably the art of stereotyping applies with greater advantage to : a 
staple works of such great and constant sale, as Prayer Books and © 
Bibles, than to any other.” : ‘i 
In the next number of that work, Mr. Wilson made the follow- 
ing remarks in contradiction to the above statement :— 
In this statement there are several mistakes, calculated to 
mislead the public mind. It is due from me, not to the booksellers — 
of London, particularly, but to the booksellers, and to the PRINTERS a 
too, of England, Scotland, and Ireland, to the masters of public ~ 
schools and private seminaries, to the governors of institutions for | 
the gratuitous circulation of books, to all persons interested in the | 
faithful and economical education of youth of both sexes, and in 
general to the whole literary world—it is due from me to bring 
forward something more than bare assertion upon the present oc- 
casion; to state what really are the advantages peculiar to stereo- 
type printing, which I presume I am rather better qualified to do — 
than are those persons who know nothing of the subject. [Excel- : 4 
lent !] The advantages arising from an application of the stereo- | 
type invention to the manufacture of books, are not confined to » 
any particular department of the printing business. In every de- =| 
partment of expenditure they are as self-evident* as profitable, and i 
need only to be mentioned to be well understood. 4 
“Ist. The wear of moveable types, in stereotyping, does not ex- iy 
ceed 5 per cent of the heavy expense incurred by the old method a | 
ofprinting.—2ndly. The expenditure upon composition and reading 4 
is nearly the same by both methods, for a first edition: but this * | 
great expense must be repeated for every succeeding edition from 
moveable types ; whereas, by the stereotype plan it ceases for ever, + | 
—srdly. The expense of stereotype plates, when I am employed to. | 
cast them, is not 20 per cent of that of moveable-type pages.— 
4thly. The expenditure upon paper and press-work is the same by 
both methods ; but it is not incurred at the same time. The old - si 
method requires an advance of capital for a consumption, of four } 
years; whereas, by stereotype, half a year’s stock is more than” e | 
sufficient. It follows, therefore, that twelve and a half per cent of - 
the capital hitherto employed in paper and press-work is fully ade~ . | 
quate to meet an equal extent of sale. ~—5dthly. A fire-proof room | 


* These self-evident propositions will be noticed in the sequel. 
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_ will hold stereotype plates of works, of which the dead stock in 
_ printed paper would require a warehouse twenty times the size; 
_and thus warehouse-rent and insurance are saved; with the addi- 
" tional advantage, in case of accident by fire, that the stereotype 
_ plates may be instantly put to press, instead of going through the 
_ tedious operations of moveable-type printing; and thus no loss 
will be sustained from the works being out of print. —6thly. In 
_ Stereotype, every page of the most extensive work has a separate 


eee 1 ee ae 


_ plate; all the pages, therefore, of the said work, must be equally 


new and beautiful. By the old method, the types of each sheet 


are distributed, and with them the succeeding sheets are composed ; 


so that, although the first few sheets of a volume may be well 
_ printed, the last part of the same volume, in consequence of the 
_ types being in a gradual state of wear as the work proceeds, will 


a a Pe 


appear to be executed in a very inferior manner.—7thly. The 
stereotype art possesses a security against error, which must stamp 


_ every work so printed with a superiority of character that no book 


5 iT 


_ from moveable types ever can attain. What an important consi- 


deration it is, that the inaccuracies of language, the incorrectness 


_ of orthography, the blunders in punctuation, and the accidental 
_ mistakes that are continually occurring in the printing of works by 
- moveable types, and to which every new edition superadds its own 


particular share of error—what a gratifying security it is, that all 


descriptions of error are not only completely cured by the stereo- 


type invention, but that the certainty of the stereotype plates re- 
maining correct, may be almost as fully relied on as if the possi- 
bility of error did not at all exist!—If these observations be just 
with reference to the printing of English books, how forcibly must 


they be felt when applied to the other languages generally taught 


in this country; how much more forcibly when applied to those 
languages which are the native dialects of the most ignorant. 
classes throughout the United Kingdom, but which are as little 


understood as they are generally spoken !—8thly. Stereotype 
plates admit of alteration; and it will be found that they will yield 
- at least twice the number of impressions that moveable types are 
: capable of producing.-—Lastly. All the preceding advantages may 


be perpetuated, by the facility with which stereotype plates are 


we 


cast from stereotype plates. 


_ Such is a general outline of the present state of the stereotype 
32 4 
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invention; and such are the obvious advantages arising from it to ‘ 
learning and to ignorance—to every state and condition of civilized! 


life. From the whole it results, that a saving of 25 to 40 per 
cent will accrue to the public in the prices of all books of standard 


reputation and sale, which, I believe, are pretty accurately ascer- 


tained to comprehend THREE FOURTHS Of all the book-printing of — 


+ eh. Oe ae ee 


England, Scotland, and Ireland. It is fair to conclude, therefore, x 
that the sales, both at home and abroad, will be considerably in- 
creased, and that the duties on paper will be proportionally pro- $ 
ductive ; so that the public will be benefited in a twofold way by — 


a general adoption and encouragement of the stereotype art. With 


this view, I think the period is now arrived when I ought to an- i 
nounce to all the respectable classes before-mentioned, particularly — 
to printers and booksellers, that I am fully prepared to enable ~ 
them to participate in the advantages to be derived from the ~ 
stereotype art, in any way that may be most conducive to their cl 


particular interests, either individually or collectively.” 


We shall now, says Mr. Stower, state the arguments generally : 


advanced in opposition to the practice of this invention. 


“Tn the first place, the expense of the composition of every page ‘ 


(it being imposed separately, and two proofs, at least, taken from 


it before it can be in a proper state to undergo the process of — 


making a plate from it) must be considerably greater than in the _ 


common mode. 
“Secondly. Ina first edition the bookseller has not only to 


pay for the higher-priced composition, but must be at the great — 
expense of the stereotyping, which, in metal, independent of the — 
charge for workmanship, 1 is equal in weight to one fourth of the 


same work set up in moveable types. 
“Thirdly. The printer in stereotype must use higher-priced 


presses than are now commonly used, and must consequently in- 
crease his charge per ream; for hitherto all stereotype works have — 
been printed at the Slanhbpe press, and at these presses it has not 


been done at the common price. 


“Fourthly. The shape and manner of the first edition must be. 
continued, or the first expense must: be again incurred ; for no de- — 


viation as to plan or size can possibly take place, nor any advan- p 


tage be reaped from the future improvements in the shape of types. 
“ Fifthly. The bookseller has, at present, the certainty, or nearly _ 
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| the certainty, of detecting, particularly in town, any unjust advan- 
tage which might be taken of him, in point of number, by those 


_ with whom he intrusts his works: that important security will be 


_ wholly done away by plate-printing. He must also be subject to 


the loss sustained by the damage of plates (a highly probable cir- 
cumstance), together with fraud by the ‘ facility with which 
stereotype vlates are cast from stereotype plates.’ 

« We shall not now enter into any particulars upon this last, 
which we conceive most important, objection to stereotyping ; it is, 
however, .an objection that will not lose weight by examination, 
and may be well worth the attention of those who are hesitating 
whether the oLp PRACTICE or the NEw is the safest.” 

Thus far Mr. Stower. 

In giving my general assent to the foregoing arguments advanced 
in opposition to the sanguine calculations and statements of the gen- 


_tleman before alluded to, I shall take the opportunity of adding a 


few words, dictated by experience, upon such points as appear to 


_ have been too slightly urged in the reply ; and of submitting such — 


other arguments, on both sides the question, as seem to me neces- 
sary to be taken into consideration, in order to fairly determine 
how far stereotype printing may be of advantage either to the 
bookseller or to the public. 


First Proposition. 


« The wear of moveable types in stereotyping does not exceed 
4 per cent of the heavy expense incurred by the old method of 
printing.” Now, if this proposition is really meant to be taken in 
the plain common sense of words, without reference to the different 
weights of the founts necessary to be cast for the two respective 


methods, facts will bear me out in advancing directly the reverse. 


I have cast from both old and new types, and have no hesitation 
in affirming, that the wear and tear, in passing through the sepa- 


_rate-page proving ; through the process of moulding, and the re- 


“quisite cleansing from the plaster, is as great to any page of type 


as would be suffered by the working of ten thousand copies at a good 
press, with good tympans and blankets. If, therefore, he mean, 


that a stereotype-founder may set up, OF conduct his busi- 
mess with “ 5 per cent off the heavy expense incurred by the old 
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method of printing,” I will oppose to his assertion the actual _ 
experience of any one who has made the trial, and which I am — 


sure will support me in stating, that it will require an addition ; 


of from 5 to 10 per cent upon all capital employed in the 
composing department.—Thus far no advantage can be shown to 
arise to printer, bookseller, or public. 


Second Proposition. 


« The expenditure upon composition and reading is nearly the 
same by both methods, for a first edition: but this great expense 
must be repeated for every succeeding edition from moveable 
types; whereas, by the stereotype plan, it ceases for ever.” Now, I 
say, that the expenditure, in the first instance, is not nearly the 
same, but full 10 per cent more upon the composition and reading ; 
and with great justice. High spaces are a considerable hindrance 
to a compositor ; imposing each page in a separate chase is extra 
trouble ; pulling proofs, with which the compositor has nothing to 


do in general practice, and for which purpose two pressmen could ~ 
not be called from their regular work to pull sixteen or twenty-four a 


- proofs in lieu of one, for a sheet of 8vo, or 12mo, without compensation 
—hindrance to the compositor in distributing, from the oil and par- 
ticles of gypsum left in the interstices of the pages from the 


moulding process—the more frequent necessity of leaving his — 


frame to impose, correct, lay-up, &c.—the greater quantity of 
proof-paper destroyed in pulling by pages rather than by sheets 


will be at least as three to one—the waste of lye in washing single g 
pages—the hindrance to the reading-room in reading by single — 
pages—the sending out proofs by single pages—as well as the | 


greater wear of type, as confirmed in the preceding answer, are a 
combination of circumstances that sufficiently refute that part of 


the proposition which states the expense of composition, &c. to be a 
“‘ nearly the same,” and which fully authorise me to say that 10 a 


_ per cent addition to the common price would be barely adequate to 
tepay the extra time and trouble required in the new process. 


And with respect to the second part, instead of the expense of a 


composition being “ wholly repeated for every succeeding edition 


from moveable types,” I beg to say that subsequent editions may ¢ 
very well be taken at 10 per cent reduction of the terms from the 
. first cost, as will be hereafter shown: and as to the assertion, that . 


SES 
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by the stereotype plan, “ it ceases for ever,” both reason and prac- 


tice so flatly contradict it, that no further argument is necessary. 


Third Proposition. 


It would be difficult to argue this closely, because Mr. Wilson 
has not told us what he did charge when he was employed to cast 


pilates. 


Fourth Proposition. 


Here it is alleged that, “the press-work is the same by both 


methods,” which is not the case, for two reasons; first, because of 


greater trouble to the pressman in making ready; and secondly, 
because of going to press more frequently with short numbers, 
which is the very gist of the advantage held out by stereotype. 
The same proportion of price cannot be charged for working 500 
or 250 as for 2,000. Four reams off type may very well be 
worked at 43d. or 5d. i.e. 7s.x4s.=£1. 8s.: but divided into 
single reams, or 500’s, separate, off plates, they could not be done 
under 6d. 7. e. 10s. x 4s- = £2.: and in 250’s, even 7d. or 8d. 2. e. 


_ 12s.x4s.=£2. 8s. per 2,000, would not pay expenses and labour. 


And besides the additional labour or time of the pressman* in 
making ready the plates, the master is at considerable expense in 
blocks, or apparatus, upon which the plates are fixed and raised 
to the height of type, to which all presses and machinery are 
adapted. And further, to place, or lay down those plates, a 
compositor alone can be possessed of adequate skill, and his time 
must be valued—a proof must be pulled, folded and followed— 
batters and other accidents looked after and repaired, if the 
printer have any regard to the appearance of the work ; and this 
cannot be expected to be done free of expense to the bookseller. 
Thus, I think, it is clearly shown, that the press-work of stereotype 
plates must come to more, even considering interest, than by the 


old method. 


nee Stereotype plates cannot be worked for the same price per ream as type- 


pages, unless a compensation is charged for the mounting and making ready : 
the trouble of preparation, to the pressmen, of even the very best-cast and 
most accurately-dressed plates, is considerable ; and in very open works, from 
the height of the field of the plates, a frisket of the greatest accuracy, 


must be cut for each forme. : ‘ 
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Fifth Proposition 


is only true in part :—but who is to find the “ fire-proof room,” 
bookseller? or printer? . « : 


Sixth Proposition. 


“ Every page of the most extensive work has a separate plate : 
all the pages, therefore, of the said work, must be equally new 
and beautiful. By the old method the types of each sheet are 
distributed, and with them the succeeding sheets are composed ; 
so that, although the few first sheets of a volume may be well 
printed, the last part of the same volume, in consequence of the 
types being in a gradual state of wear,.as the work proceeds, 


will appear to be executed in a very inferior manner.” ‘This is a 


most captivating assertion, and although it may take some time to 


expose the fallacy of every point of this argument, it is necessary — 


it should be done. Let us take the case, then, of an extensive 


work—say a quarto of one hundred sheets. To proceed with this 


work in stereotype it would be necessary to have type sufficient 
for eight pages.* The first four, call them A, B, C, D, are set up 


* It is difficult to make our employers understand why as much should not 


be set up of a work when it is to be stereotyped, as when only the usual routine _ 


of printing is to be;employed. In the outset of this article, mention was 


made [p. 815] of the peculiar type, spaces, &c. necessary for the process, and — 
which may be again referred to [p..844]; these peculiarities unfit the founts 


for ordinary work, and they ought not to be used, but for moulding from ; 


the inventors of stereotype never contemplated the setting-up of their work | 


in whole sheets; if that had appeared to them indispensable, I will venture 


the assertion, that stereotyping would never have been attempted. However, | 


now it has become a practice for whole sheets to'be set up, worked first, and 


then stereotyped: this obliges a printer to have -his stereotype founts as_ 
large as any other, or else to have high-spaces, quadrats, leads, &c. as extras. 
to his usual founts. It is, no doubt, possible, at greatinconvenience, tomould _ 


from low spaces, &c. the mould will then require great force to be separated 


from the page, the gypsum will be partly left behind in every space between 
the words, and be liable to break. in large blotches in other parts; in the 
casts from such moulds, independent of other imperfections, the plates will 


be in some parts exceedingly thin: and in others filled with metal equal to the 


surface of the letters—this gives great additional work for the picker. and 


repairer; as also the compositor, who, previously to distributing, must pick, 
with a bodkin, the particles of dried plaster from between the words. If, on 


—. a 


ee a 
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and moulded from. While this is doing, four others, E, F, G, H, 
are being prepared. In what types, then, are the next four, I, K, 
_L, M, to be set up? Those certainly which served for A, B, C, D. 
Thus, for the eight hundred pages the same types would be 
_ moulded and cast from, no less than a hundred times. 

Now, in ordinary printing, how would it stand? No office in 
usual course of work could go on with such a volume with less 
_ than five sheets of letter. Thus, the types used for the first sheet, 
say B, would come round for the sixth sheet, G; and 800 pages 
_is 100 sheets: the fives in 100 are 20: so that the same types 
would be imposed and worked from, just twenty times in the 
course of the work. Now, without any comment of mine—with- 
out referring to the argument before adduced concerning the wear 
of type by moulding, cleaning, &c. let any person, professional or 
not, look at the above statement, and judge of which of the two 
modes of typography it may with greatest truth be said, “ that 
_ although the few first sheets of a volume may be well printed, the 
last part of the same volume, in consequence of the types being in 
a gradual state of wear and tear as the work proceeds, will appear 
_ to be executed in a very inferior manner.” 


Seventh Proposition. 
«The stereotype art possesses a security against error, &c. 
that no book from moveable types can ever attain.” It is next 
assumed, with a confidence as though.it. were expected to be | 
granted, that the more editions the more errors—“ every new edition 


? 


superadds its own particular share of error,” a part of the pro- 


| position which I cannot admit without some qualification ;* 


the other hand, proper stereotyping materials be used, and the sheet worked 
before casting, it will be impossible to prevent the unseemly appearance of 
many spaces blacking between the words and quadrats, leads, &c. in other 
_ parts not closely protected by the surrounding type; and which it is the 
business of the picker to cut out from the plate. This will explain, to 
_ those not printers, the appearances which are so unsightly, in many of the 
periodical (chiefly weekly) publications of the present day. This mode of 
proceeding will also cause an addition of expense, for imposing and otherwise 
preparing the pages for the foundry, after working, the compositor having 
completed his routine, for his first charge per sheet, has. nothing to do with 
the second process. 

* There may be, and indeed I am sorry to confess, from my own experience, — 
that there have been, many instances in which works, given out by compe-~ 
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and from my own experience in printing, and my commerce with — 


those connected with the art, it would be inexcusable in me, on this — 


occasion, not to protest against so gross a calumny, and to do justice 


to the respectable part of the press, by stating, that it is perfectly in 


practice for an edition to be rendered more correct than that which 
preceded it, and to be improved in every respect. We know, besides, - 
that these plates are not exempt from the same accidents to which — 


type formes are liable in their progress of working. Whocan, with 


the utmost care, ensure that no accident in making ready, flying © 


the frisket, &c. shall befal a plate as well as a page? A circum- 


stance daily happening in every printing-office, and which the 
compositor is immediately called upon to repair: while it is pos-_ 


sible that in stereotype plates such accidents may totally in- — 
terrupt the work, and require the damaged plate to be sent — 
to the foundry to be repaired, or perhaps, from the extent of the 
damage, must be re-set and re-cast. Repairs of this sort are done 
by the awkward process of taking. out the damaged part, by — 


perforation of the plate, and inserting types having their shanks 


reduced, and then soldered in their places. Now, as in the | 
process of moulding and casting, contraction must take place in — 


every stage; the natural consequence will be, that the type so 


inserted will have a larger face than the type of the plate. I mean — 
most distinctly to assert this: I never saw a single letter inserted — 


. tition of lowest offer per sheet, have, for the sake of a shilling or two 


under price, been taken from the houses which have had the trouble and 


“ 
1 


labour of getting them up, often from the most imperfect and worst-written " 
manuscripts in first editions—after much sending.to and fro concerning copy _ 
and proofs—after a tedious correspondence with author by post or coach— — 
after the breaking-in of compositors and reader to the peculiarities of author — 
or editor—their looking forward, as a recompence for their time and toil, to _ 
the comparative ease of getting through future editions—that, after all, the 4 
reprint is perhaps submitted to a competition in price, when some master, who ‘ 
may unite in his own person the various departments of overseer, reader, and 4 
warehouse-man, will, to gain a little work, or a new connexion, make a re- | :, 


duced tender. These are the instances where nothing, more nor less, can be 


expected, than that of ‘ every new edition superadding its own particular share 


of error.’ It would be wonderful, indeed, if it were not so. And-it may hi 


here be added, that the office of reader is, when men of classical education 


are employed, the most delicate and expensive part of a printer’s establish- 
ment. If that department be not judiciously and conscientiously attended toa . 


_ the whole is merely “sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.””. 
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into a plate, which could not be distinguished by any practised eye : 
and no three or four letters together can possibly be introduced 
‘into the space of the same letters cut out of a plate in consequence 
of an accidental batter, or a failure in the casting, which is a very 
common occurrence. So that, even barring the chance of a letter 
or two not lining exactly, or not standing quite square with the 
other part, or any error being made in composition, the part 
amended must destroy the much-praised beauty and immaculate- 
ness of the stereotype work. 

However, it must, injustice, be conceded to the other side, that 
even if a work has been read with all the attention possible both 
by printer and author, errors may escape ; and even in re-printing 
from that edition, if its errors are detected, others may be made 
to the same amount; but in the case of stereotype plates the 
errors may be pointed out, and amiended by the process I have just 
described, or even a page or pages be re-set and re-cast, while, 
in the other parts no errors can have been made. 


Eighth Proposition. 


- Stereotype-plates admit of alteration; and it will be found 
that they will yield at least twice the number of impressions that 
moveable types are capable of producing.” Stereotype-plates 
certainly admit of alteration, as explained above: but as to 
working twice the number of impressions that moveable types are 
capable of producing, no one argument is offered to show even the 
probability of it. Only thus far it may prove true: being book- 
seller’s property, they may work the plates twice, or ten times as 
| long, perhaps, as they would allow a printer to work his type (at 
least they would take the advantage of changing the printer, 
if he would not promise a change for newer type), and would 
think the book doing well if it sold. But it is very well 
known that even type-metal is too hard to cast plates from. It 
‘must be lowered; that is, softened by an addition of lead: and 
though by frequent fusion it will require renovating by an addition 
of regulus of antimony, yet the hardest metal ever made for 
stereotype is only about one pound of regulus to four pounds of 
tea-lead; and it is even reckoned good enough if one to six be 
made the proportion: how then a softer metal than type will 
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yield twice the number of impressions (meaning, of course, with 
only equal deterioration of face), not being proved by any thing — 
but bare assertion, must stand as one of those inconsistencies 
which requires only to be stated to be sufficiently exposed. 


Ninth Proposition. 


The list of benefits, as given by Mr. Wilson, concludes—“ Laatlil 
all the preceding advantages may be perpetuated by the facility 
with which stereotype plates are cast from stereotype plates.” 
One objection arising from this proposition, has been hinted at, as 
very probable, in the fifth answer ; but [have others which I think — 
still more important to bring forward. It cannot, of course, in — 
thus hunting after savings out of printer’s work and profits, be 
meant to cast duplicates, or triplicates, &c. &c. of the plates in 
the first instance. Indeed the words can hardly be wrested to any 
other meaning but one ; and that one I am anxious to bind it to; — 
namely, that the advantages may be perpetuated by casting new 
plates from the old ones! Isit by thus multiplying stereotype- 
plates from stereotype-plates that works are to be renovated — 
with “all their pages equally new and beautiful?” The very 
essence of stereotype consists in the faithful impression given of _ 
the original; and will not the stereotyper be prepared to see his — 
new-cast plates exhibiting a fac-simile of every accident, imper- 
fection, and effect of friction occasioned by the seven or eight — 
years wear and tear of the original plates? Why any one would — 
be a fool who would not rather determine to work his old plates — 
everlastingly, than re-cast them, at a considerable expense, with — 
all their blemishes and defects. What then is to be gained, let me 
ask, by the facility with which pupae: may be cast from ‘ 
stereotype-plates ? e 

As to the possibility of fraud by this vaunted facility, as a hint 
in the fifth answer, I think less of that than of any other point ; 
because it does not always: follow, that the plates shall remain in 
the hands of printers who are stereotypers, or that they can be the } 
only rogues. Any thing unfair is far more likely to happen at the — 
time of the original casting. It would require some little variation - 
in the apparatus to mould from plates; but it would be about the 
easiest thing in the whole. business to take duplicate moulds from — 
the type originally. I have seen, where nothing improper was i 
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attempted, duplicates, triplicates, and more, of pages cast only 
by taking so many moulds. In fact, I never yet heard, in my 
intercourse with ‘the booksellers, a suspicion of such a fraud 
being effected as casting plates from plates, for the best.of all 
reasons— it could, by a scientific man, be detected, toa certainty, 
in every page. 
Tenth Proposition. 

The next point of inquiry appears to be the savines. “ From 
the whole it results that a saving of from 25 to 40 per cent will 
accrue to the public in the prices of all books of standard 
reputation and sale.” If the works forming the far greater propor- 
tion of those to which stereotyping is most applicable, because in 
them no variation of text can possibly be wanting, namely, Bibles 
and Prayer-books, were open. to a fair competition of trade, there 
mightbe some truth in this; but while those works are subjects of 
the monopoly to the patent printers, the saving is rather unequally 
divided, as those persons have hitherto kept the great advantages 
to their own share: still I would not be understood as denying 
that, by a judicious selection of works, and proper manage- 
ment, in liberal hands, the public may in some instances be bene- 
fited. Standard works of magnitude and expense, and con- 
sequently slow progress through the press, would require so 
large a capital to be sunk for workmanship and paper, before any 
returns could be made, that they would become so much enhanced 
in expense, as to prevent, perhaps altogether, the undertaking. _ 

In Rees’s Cyclopedia, Art. “ Stereotype,” is a calculation of 
the alleged advantages of stereotype, as given in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Mr. Brightly, of Bungay, in Suffolk. “ Mr. Brightly, 
who practised the method of stereotype for some years, having 
made several estimates, and who, being himself a printer* as well 
as publisher, could have no inducement to give an exaggerated 
statement on either side of the question, seems to doubt if 
there be any saying whatever in the new process.” I have 

* It may be said, that Mr. Brightly was not a printer by regular profes- 
sion :—he was a schoolmaster, which pursuit he relinquished upon obtaining 
an insight into the typographic art at Bungay, in Suffolk. He carried on 
business to a great extent, and, from various circumstances, being enabled to 
do his work very cheaply, obtained a great deal of the London Booksellers? 
work, at a time when printing in London was in a state of considerable 
depression. He executed his business chiefly by females ! 

hte 3L7 
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never been able to obtain even a sight of his publication. But Mr. 
Hodgson, in his Essay on Stereotype Printing, has given some 
very detailed calculations on the subject, which will be found 
well worthy consideration. I might not agree with him in the 
precise value of some parts of the workmanship, por in assuming 
that any booksellers, particularly in the trade of the metropolis, 
would go to press with .so small: an impression as a half-year’s 
consumption; at the same time, he having under-rated the expense 
of casting, his calculations may, upon the whole, approach very. 
near to the truth; I shall give his statement in preference to Mr. 
Brightly’s :-— 


<‘ Mr. Wilson’s concluding assertion that a saving of £25 to £40 per cent 
will accrue to the public in the prices of all books of standard reputation and 
sale, has been combated at some length by Mr. Brightly, who has entered 
into a variety of calculations to show the little probability there is of such a 
circumstance taking place. These calculations are made upon the supposi- 
tion that the plates are charged according to Mr. Wilson’s estimate of £20 
per cent of the value of the types. The result is very unfavourable to 
stereotype printing, as whether the book be printed on pica or nonpareil, the 
original cost of the plates will not be defrayed till after the sale of more than 
three editions, and the saving in the price of each book can never be to the 
extent stated by Mr. Wilson. As, however, a different method of charging 
for the plates now generally prevails, much more favourable to stereotype, 
especially when the works are printed on small letter, I shall not copy these 
calculations, but insert others more consonant to the present practice of the 
trade. They will, I think, materially tend to give a proper view of the 
advantages and disadvantages of stereotype printing. . 3 
J shall suppose, that a bookseller wanted to print a work of twenty sheets 
octavo, on long-primer letter, of which he sold, on the average, 1,000 copies 
annually; and examine what advantages or disadvantages will result from an 
impression of 4,000 copies, the common way, to last four years, and the same 
work on stereotype, 500 copies every six months; allowing the paper, in both 
cases, to cost him 30s. per ream. 


Price or Common PRINTING. 


a 0h. cs at 
Composing by the scale price, at 2ls. with profit thereon 31 10 0 
Reading and profit on it . : , : {Diendt ae 
Presswork at 5d. or 8s. perream : : “OF > Oe OU 


Total charge for printing . ain - 103 7 6 
160 Reams of paper, at 30s. : 2 240050 


Cost price of 4,000 copies . . . 343 7 6 
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“* To this must be added the interest of money; but as the bookseller is 
c supposed to have one-eighth of his stock returned every six. months, the 
" jnterest on £343 7s. 6d. is not to be charged for the whole four years, but 


only on such parts successively as remain unsold—it may therefore be 
estimated thus :-— 


. Se ge Aas Lb a, 
For the first six months : ‘ 343 7 6 = 811 8 
Next ditto, seven-eighths unsold . 5 OD wy 97 BEM ea 710 Ok 
Ditto, six-eighths unsold : . 257 10.7} = 6. 8°9 
Ditto, five-eighths unsold ‘ see DDE eae 

Ditto, one-half unsold ; : 17111 8 = 4 510 
Ditto, three-eighths unsold oF VA RBIS roa sni8 4 Ay 
Ditto, one-fourth unsold ‘ ; 85 16 10; = 2 2 103 
Ditto, one-eighth unsold : . 42 I8y 52> ob... 4,64 

Amount of interest ; ; ’ : 38 10 6 
Cost price of 4,000 : : . 343° 7 6 
Total for a four years’ consumption . 3881 18 0 


“ Let us now calculate the expense of the same work in the stereotype 
manner, six months’ consumption being printed at a time. 


Price oF STEREOTYPE. 


Le 8. a, 
Composition (a farthing extra) 22s. with eat é . 38310 0 
Reading, with profit on it 3 8 5 0 
Press-work on 500, at 6d. or 10s. per ream (though 12s. 
has been regularly paid for 500) : : : 10 “O=0 
Expense of printing ee 51 5 0 
Casting of plates at 40s. per sheet (Mr. Wilson’s s estimate 
would be at least 70s.) : : ‘ : 40 0 0 
Twenty reams of paper at 30s... : : - 30 0 0 
} 121 5 0 
Interest for six months . : Pe nek Sie? * 
Cost of first 500 ; ‘ : 124 5 73 
————SS=_—==== 
Seconp Epition oF 500. 
Pa Te 
Paper } ‘ , : ; 30 0 0 
Press-work, as peters 10 0 0 
40 0.0 
Interest for six months ; es 1:7 Q)0 
: Ditto on composition, reading, and Ree Bae on 
first edition : ; a: 5 5 2,0, 10% 


pee 


Cost of.second 500 / : ; 43 0 103 
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tt f OCs? ai 
(Brought forward) Cost of second 500 ~—Stiw 43 .0 103° 4 
Multiply this seven times : ie . ‘ 7 
| ey Hk at 301 6. 1a 
Add cost of first edition of 500 ; . ; 124 5 7% 


a ne 


Price of 4,000 by stereotype printing . 425 11 9 
Ditto by ordinary printing . . . 98118 O 


Balance against stereotype at the end of 4 years 4313 9 


SEconD EDITION oF 4,000. 


«The money expended on the:composition and reading of the first: ‘ 
stereotype edition will now have been nearly returned; interest, therefore, — 
ought only, in the subsequent editions, to be charged for the balance re- — 
maining due at the end of the first four years; but as the plates will have ; 
been some time in use, a charge will now begin to be made for repairs, &c: 
The expense of the subsequent stereotype editions of 500 will therefore - 


stand thus :— 


Sua oe eee 

Paper 2 ; : § : 30 0 0 

Press-work, as hefote : : ; ve TORO 

Repairs, at the lowest — sg : , , 100 

41 0 0 

‘Interest for six months ; ; a I tt > 
Interest of balance of £43 13s. 9d. for six Mdhon 1°110 


Cost of every 500 of second 4,000 : 43 2 4 
| | 8 


Cost of second 4,000 by stereotype nih 344 18 8 | 
Ditto, by the oe method, as before . 3881 18 0 


Balance in favour of stereotype on second 4,000 . 3619 4 
Deduct this from the balance remaining after the first4,000 43 13 9 


ne 


Balance against stereotype after 8 years : ' 614 5 


ee ey 
a 


Tuirp Epirion oF 4,000. 


; L. 8d 
By the ordinary method, as before. 2 . 838118 oO 
By stereotype Taper ay. ; : £30 0 0 
Press-work ‘ e : Ba) (oS 
Repairs, &c. now increased ; > 10. 0 
41 10 0 
Interest for six months ~ . ; Puen i i fas | Ml 
Ditto, for balance of £6. 14s. 5d, thos) ON QE 
42.14 12 


Pe: oe a ele 
EO ee ee ee 


“sy 
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(Brought forward) £42 14 12 
Multiply this eight times , : ’ 8 


Cost of third edition of 4,000 7 : 341 12 10 


Balance in favour of stereotype on third 4,000 . . 43 5 2 
Deduct from this, balance remaining ; cite wig: LA oe Ge 


Balance in favour of stereotype at the end of 12 years . 3310 9 


eee 
a s) 


** So that from this calculation (which I do not know to be incorrect) it 
appears, that it will not be till the tenth year that any profit can be derived 
from stereotype printing. And that after all charge shall cease on account of 
the original cost of the plates, the expense of each edition of 500 will be 
about £42 10s. or £340 for 4,000 copies, leaving a balance in favour of 
stereotype of £41 18s. on every 4,000 copies, or about 24d. per book, which 
includes all advantages arising from any saving of capital. Since, therefore | 


“no greater a saving than 23d. per book is derivable from stereotype printing, 


_ it must be evident to every one, that Mr. Wilson’s assertion, that a diminution 


of 25 or 40 per cent will arise in the price of books can never be realised. 
“* The above calculations are made upon a book printed on long-primer, as 


being a fair medium size; with smaller-sized type, the advantages in favour 


of stereotype will be greater; for when the composition and reading of a 
sheet amount to more than 40s. the expenses of plates will be defrayed by 
the second edition of 4,000. 

‘It has been stated that the advantage of stereotype arises principally 


. from the saving of capital and interest; this will be rendered apparent by 


the following brief recapitulation of the preceding statement, discarding all 
calculations of interest. 


eee. 

Cost of 4,000 copies by ordinary printing .  . . 3843 7 6 
Ditto by stereotype, first 500 , : £121 5 0 
Seven subsequent do. at £40 dying Ee al oO 


Balance against stereotype at the end of 4 years ‘ 57.17 6 


Seconp Epition oF 4,000. 


wes a, 

By ordinary printing, as before. ‘ . . 343.17 6 
By stereotype, 8 editions of 500, at £41 » at 619828 1050 
Balance in favour of stereotype on second 4,000 : 1 7 6 

_ Deduct this from former balance. , ne ean 6/N17> 6 
Balance against stereotype at the end of 8 years : 42 10 0 


“So that at the end of eight years there is still remaining against 


" stereotype a balance of £42 10s. which will require about eleven years more 
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to clear; and each edition of 4,000, after the lapse of nineteen years, will — 


leave a profit of £15 7s. 6d. only. 


«‘Mr. Brightly enters into a similar calculation, to prove that on long 
numbers the stereotype system of printing is absolutely disadvantageous ; but 


it is, I think, unnecessary to follow him, as it must be evident to every one, 
that where any thing extra is paid for press-work, such extra charge must, 
when the numbers are great, soon counterbalance any advantage arising from 
the saving of composition.” 


But it is still to be recollected that the plates will have become | 


so much the worse as so many years wear, and accidents from having — 


been put so often to press, will certainly have made them !—No 


inducement to purchasers by the sound or shape of “ A New Edi- — 


tion,” can be put forth. And if, by the device of a new title, the 


number of the edition be added at every successive impression, it i 


will only be saying, as in human life when past its prime, so much . 


the worse for wear ! 


' Another drawback from the advantages of stereotype will result 


from the successful adoption of machinery for type-printing. The 


saving of cost in the working cannot be gained to the same extent 


upon plates as upon type, ever if large impressions are worked» 
but which it is the principal object of stereotype to avoid. There 


is great disadvantage in making-ready plates, by the time consumed — 


in fixing them upon the blocks or raisers in the first mstance ; next, — 
by underlaying ; then by want of the tympans to carry overlays, and — 


a frisket, to prevent the high quadrats, flanches, claws, &c. at the : 


extremities of the pages from appearing in print; and there is also RS 
more liability, from the concussion of the reciprocating movement ~ 
of the machines, of the shifting of the plates ; add to which, the 


plates, by the cylindrical pressure travelling over their surfaces, 


are very subject, if not fastened to the blocks or raisers in an ex- 
traordinarily secure manner, to warp and break, and then, as before- 
stated, the time taken for any repairs is so much more valuable — 


when a machine is stopped, that is calculated to be going at the 


rate of two thousand impressions per hour (one thousand each 
side) than when at a press doing only one-eighth of that quantity, 


that although I have worked a great many, yet I doubt very much 
whether I shall ever attempt another plate at my machine. 
For the purpose of showing, in a yet stronger light, that 


every edition of a stereotyped work must necessarily be, in & — 
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course of years, much worse in appearance than would the same 
editions of the same work be, if done in the usual mode of print- 
_ ing, I am disposed to make some additions to the fourth answer, 
_ It has been well observed, that « the shape and manner of the 
first edition must be continued: no deviation as to plan or size 
can possibly take place ;_ nor any advantage be reaped from the 
future improvements in the shape of types.” Of how much im- 
portance this consideration must be, let any one, to forma judg- 
ment, compare the editions of a work printed in any respectable 
office, for ten years past, where the types are kept in a constant 
round of use, and wear, and replenishing ; and it will, to a cer- 
tainty, be found that each edition has had the advantage of pro- 
gressive improvement in types. To give an example in my own 
practice, I will take the work I have before had occasion to men- 
_ tion, viz. Nelson’s “ Fasts and Festivals,” going back to the year 
1805, when it was printed by my predecessor, Mr. Rickaby. In 
1807 it was put into my hands to reprint. The type (pica) it was 
before done in, was then found to have been, in themean time, somuch 
worn, that I was under the necessity of using one of some years later 
casting. In 181] it was again reprinted ; in those four years that 
fount had done its service, and the book gained a still more 
modern type. In 1814 and 1818, precisely the same circum- 
stances again recurred. Thus, in five editions of the work in 
thirteen years, the routine of wear and tear gave the advantage of 
progressive improvement in type to each edition; and that not to 
a work requiring any particular display of elegance or good 
printing ; and I may further add, and can prove, that, without 
any thing more than proper attention in the reading department, 
the correctness of the editions has been improving also. Now 
what would have been the case, if the work had been stereotyped 
in 1805? Instead of being put to press five times, it would pro- 
bably have been so put thirteen times. Each movement of the 
plates and putting to press would have been attended with, at 
least, liability to accident ; for every printer knows that the work 
of fixing the plates; the process of making-ready; working ; 
taking-off; cleaning ;. and packing up again, must be attended with 
a great chance of batters; besides the mislaying or transposing a 
plate; wear, by frequent use of the lye-brush ; and all the casualties 
which occur in a press-room. The face of the type must have re- 
3M 2 
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mained thesame; errors could not, as in the ordinary mode of work, 
have been corrected, because the work would never have been read 
for that purpose; batters must have multiplied ; and the work would 
have been gradually sinking, instead of rising in appearance to 
meet the improved state of modern printing. And suppose it 
were determined to re-stereotype from new type, the plates would — 
not then, by weight, as metal, go one-fourth of the way to pay 
expenses, as would type. A strong confirmation, relative to what 
has been here stated, is afforded by the fact, that the Univer- — 
sity of Oxford, after its vast expenses, first, for the secret—next, 
for the foundry—and, lastly, but perhaps of greatest amount, for 
years of experience, have partially abandoned it, and have set up 
entire works in moveable types, in the persuasion, not only that 
the public would be supplied with better books as to typography, 
but that they would ultimately find an advantage to their own — 
funds in recurring to the anti-stereotype plan—and, I am 
assured, from the best authority, that they are confirmed by 
experience in that opinion. 

In the foregoing pages I have, like my predecessors, sought to — 
combat the extravagant encomiums upon the universal, immacu~- 
late excellence and beauty of stereotype: yet, where those quali- — 
ties are not indispensable, it will, nevertheless, be sometimes F 
useful in a pecuniary point of view; and.this, not only in works 
which are supposed never to be altered, but even in those which — 
require, from their nature, frequent alterations. For instance, a 
work like The Picture of London—it is much more the. in- 4 
terest of the bookseller to stereotype the work; prmt short — 
numbers ; and be at the expense of now and then a new plate to q 
make requisite additions or corrections, than to lock up capital by © 
printing, to save composition charges, a number equal to three or 
four years consumption of a work, which, from its nature, is de- ~ 
prived of a material portion of its interest, if it be not frequently i 
published, “corrected to the present time.” In logarithmic — 
tables, the correctness of which is of the highest importance to the — 
safety of navigation, and which once rendered, if possible, fault- — 
less, must remain ror EVER the same; where the mass of 
ficures may be called immense, and the composition, as. table- 
work, in small type, is very expensive, stereotyping will be par- — 
ticularly valuable. In fact, for this very application, it 1s said, 
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the stereotyping art was revived in France by that eminent artist 
in our profession, Didot ;* and I have lately been engaged in ap- 
plying the same process to the same purpose. 

In smaller matters, stereotyping may also be profitably employed. 
For instance, if large numbers are wanted of a single leaf of pro- 
spectus; the first setting-up being accomplished, it will be both a 
saving of time and expense to stereotype for the other seven pages, 
and work a forme of octavo. Wood engravings, applicable to more 
works than one, or forming ornaments for the trade, may thus be 
multiplied at small cost ; but by a particular process unnecessary 
to be described in this treatise. In the case also of very expensive 
type, it will be better to have only sufficient for four or five pages, 
and stereotype, than to have enough for two or three half sheets, 
and to go on with the work in the ordinary mode. 


* It appears from a note in Mr. Hodgson’s Essay, p. 92, that it may very 
reasonably be doubted, whether Didot really did effect this work by casting 
of stereotype plates. ‘“‘ In the year 1795, Firman Didot published an edition 
of the Tables des Logarithmes, by Callet, which he announced as a stereotyped 
work. But it certainly was not a book of this description, at least, in the 
common .acceptation of the term, it having been merely printed from pages 
of types which, after being corrected with the greatest care, were immediately 
rendered a solid mass, by the bottoms of the types being soldered together 
much in the same manner as was practised by Van der Mey, in Holland, about 
the beginning of the last century”’—\[see p. 818.] ‘It is also mentioned, 
as a matter of some magnitude, that Gatteaux formed a plate of Borda's 
Logarithms, containing more than 3,000 figures”? I shall now begin to think 
that England has applied the art to this beneficial purpose to a far greater 
extent than either Didot or Gatteaux ; and that I have the honour of being 
the artist by whose labours the assertion has been verified in the stereotyping of 
the Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables to Kerigan’s Nautical Astronomy, 
one plate of which contains more than 7,000 figures. 
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PROCESS OF STEREOTYPING. 
eert RE REEOS = 


SECTION III. 


Minute detail of the art of Stereotyping—Form of the Type, Quadrats, and 
Spaces—Chases and previous preparation—Stanhope Manuscript, with 
Observations upon each head—Stereotype Imposing-furniture—The 
Gypsum—The Foundry ; its Fittings up and Fixtures—The Moulding 
Process—The Oven for baking the Moulds—The Process of Casting— 
Various utensils required—The Picking Process—The Lathe for ace 
the backs of the Plates—Metal for Casting Plates. 


«Tux first object of attention,” says Mr. Brightly, “in this 
department, is the form of the type most convenient for casting 


plates. In new founts, the letter-founder should be directed to. 


leave the body of the letter square from the foot to the shoulder; 


N\ 


the leads and spaces corresponding in height with the shoulder of — 
the letter; so that, when standing together in a page, the whole © 


may form one solid mass, with no other cavities than what are 
formed by the face of the letter. The composition of which the 
moulds are to be made, when applied to such pages, having no in- 
terstices to enter, and being indented only by the face of the letter, 
may be easily separated: but if cavities be left in the page, the 
mould will unavoidably break, and injure the impression. 


«The quadrats should be cast rather lower than the shoulder of — 


the letter, about one-third of the depth of Pica. Otherwise the — 


plate, which corresponds with the page, will be inconvenient to — 


work at press: for where the whites are considerable, and the 


quadrats nearly the height of the letter, it is difficult to prevent * 


the fouling of the paper. But if the quadrats be cast lower, this 
inconvenience will be avoided ; and the cavities formed by these 
quadrats being large and shallow, there will be little difficulty in 
separating the moulds from the pages. If the composition break 
in those cavities, which sometimes happens, it is of little conse- 
quence, as it does not affect the face of the letter; and the metal 


may be afterwards reduced where it stands up too high. As the 
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thickness of the plate, however,-must, in some measure, be regu- 
lated by the position of the quadrats, care should be taken not to 
have them sunk too low, or the plate, when cast, will have holes in 
the places where the quadrats stood. 

“ Hach work should be provided with four, five, or six small chases, 

according to the nature of it, so as to lock a quarto page, or two 
_ octavos or smaller ones. Previous to its being delivered to the 
founder, the compositor’s work must be carefully examined to see 
_ that every correction has been made; that it has been imposed 
with the brasses or leads on each side, to form the flanch of the 
plate by which it is to be fastened to the block or raiser; that it 
has a thick lead at head and foot to protect the head and signature 
lines ; that it has been locked up perfectly square, and very tight ; 
or the effect which is commonly termed suction, will occasion the 
mould to draw up even the whole page ; that it has been accurately 
planed down, washed well with lye, and rinsed with clean water 
after the pulling of the last proof; and the moulder must take care 
that it be perfectly dry, as the least moisture will prevent the due 
effect of oiling, and the mould will certainly break ; particularly 
if it touch any damp reglet or furniture.” 

I am now arrived at that part of my work at which the Sran- 
sopg Manuscript will be introduced, with such observations of 
my own as may show any variation in practice which experience 
and convenience may have suggested since his lordship’s time. 


« Stereotype Imposing Furniture.—The stereotype imposing fur- 
niture for a page consists of an iron frame, an iron side-stick and 
foot-stick, an iron head, and two, three, or four iron quoins, with 
four bevelled brasses, to give a slope to the edges of the stereotype . 
plate. Chases are made of different sizes and shapes, suited to 
folio, quarto, octavo, &c. But the thickness of all chases and fur- _ 
niture should be strictly conformable to a given height; for upon 
| their truth in that respect depends the perfection of the thickness 
of a stereotype plate. 

« It being taken for granted that types are, what they ought to 
be, all of the same height, my object, in constructing this new im- 
posing furniture was, to obtain a uniform level around the page, 
without which, the stereotype plates must vary in respect to thick- 
ness, exactly to the degree of imperfection which belongs to the 
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furniture.. It is, therefore, essential, in the first place, that the 
imposing chase and its apparatus be made correct in these re- _ 


spects ; and, in the second place, that in the stereotype workman’s | 


hands, they be made to lie fairly upon the moulding table ; for, 
though the furniture may be well made, yet, if there be any want 
of cleanness in this part of the operation, or such inattention as to 
allow any part of the furniture to stand higher up than its true level, 
an inequality in the thickness of the stereotype Pie will take 
place from that cause. | 
** T adopted the use of metal furniture all round the page, in the — 
persuasion that it was better calculated to preserve the page in its — 
proper shape, than if wooden furniture were made use of.”’—Stan- — 
hope Manuscript. 


OBSERVATION I. 


I have preserved Lord Stanhope’s description of his apparatus in — 
this instance, as I shall in others, for the satisfaction of those who — 
have already adopted, or may choose to be informed concerning — 
_ his elaborate and expensive mode. The necessity of being more — 
economical has simplified the stereotyping apparatus in this, as — 
well as in many other parts: My foundry was erected upon the 
principle of having every thing as effective, but at as little expense, 
as possible; and after having given Lord Stanhope’s (perhaps 
more perfect) mode, I shall submit that which I find Prectioey 
good, and, withal, much less expensive. | 

Such very nice preparation of the furniture and chases is by no — 
means necessary. Common cast-iron job-chases, and wood furni- — 
ture, cut a little higher or thicker than ordinary, is all I find called — 
for in this particular. But this is owing to an improvement and _ 
simplification of the moulding-frame, which will be hereafter de- 
scribed. Any variation in the thickness of the plates is corrected 
by the lathe, which must, at all events, be resorted to; as it will — 
be impossible to meet with every plate of one uniform substance 
_ in the most expensive and best mode of casting. Bevelling off the 
side brasses or leads will also be wrong,.as there would then be a | 
difficulty in getting the chops of the chuck of the lathe to take — 
good hold: and by a plane and block, of simple contrivance, the 
bevil is quickly made as the final process of preparing the plate. 


“ The Gypsum.—Gypsum, or plaster of Paris, the well-known — 
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‘material of which statuaries form their firures, models, moulds, &c. 
‘serves for making moulds for the stereotype plates, when mixed 
up with water, in the manner detailed under the Section descriptive 
of the moulding process. 

_ It is necessary to attend to several circumstances, in order to 
have it in a good state for stereotypmg. Previously to being 
burnt, in order to prepare it for making the moulds, it should be 
‘broken into pieces, none of which should exceed the size of a 
hen’s egg. When broken, it is put into the upper oven, in pans 
which are supported at a distance of three inches from the bottom 
of the oven, in order that the pans may not be unequally heated 
by resting on the bottom; and, calculating from the time when 
the heat is capable of keeping tin in fusion, it will be found that 
‘three hours burning will prepare enough of gypsum for ten or a dozen 
moulds; if more gypsum is wanted to be prepared, a longer time for 
burning may be allowed, or an increased heat given to the oven; but 
to lengthen the time of burning is preferable, as thereby the eypsum 
4s more equally prepared from the outer surface of its masses to _ 
their cores. Care should be taken neither to burn the gypsum too 
much, too little, nor unequally. If it receive too much burning, 
it will, when mixed with the usual proportion of water, look too 
thin, have a gritty appearance, and exceed the proper time which 
it should take in becoming firm enough to be detached from the 
types. Ifit be under-burnt, it will be found to set too rapidly, not 
affording time sufficient to dab the page, while thin enough for that 
purpose ; and will be adhering so firmly to the shaking tool, at the 
time when it is to be cleaned, as scarcely to be detachable from it, 
It will also, in the under-burnt state, be very injurious to the dab- 
bing brush, by clogging it with gypsum nearly to the points of the 
hair ; and to cleanse it from clogged gypsum tends very much to 
tear it in pieces. Well-burnt gypsum possesses the characteristics 
of steering clear of both these extremes. It allows a very adequate ' 
time for shaking ; has the appearance of fine thick cream when 
poured upon the types; allows good time for dabbing the page 
well ; is still thin in the dabbing brush and shaking tool, when the 
workman, after dabbing, sets about cleaning them; and it is only 
when gypsum is in this well-burnt state, that reliance can be 
placed upon the moulds being secure against cracking when im- 
mersed in the metal-pit. 
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« If gypsum be burnt. unequally, that may arise either from the 
pieces being too large, so that their outer surfaces may be quite 
done though their cores be very far from having received enough 
of heat ; or though the pieces of gypsum be of a proper size, if 
too great heat be applied, by which the outer surface may 
be over-burnt, and the inner under-burnt. Gypsum, in this’ state, 
is not so easily detected at the time of moulding, for it then has 
very much the appearance of being well-burnt, probably, from the 
extremes counterbalancing each other; but it is mortifying to the 
workman to find, that when moulds, made of such gypsum, are 
immersed in the type-metal, they are almost invariably spoilt om 
cracking. 

« After the gypsum is thus prepared by burning, it 1s to be pulg 
verized very finely, and sifted through a sieve not haying less than 
40 meshes in aninch. For pulverizing the gypsum, I have con- 
trived an apparatus, which acts in resemblance to the grinding of 
flour in a flour-mill. I inclose the sieve for sifting under a table, 
to prevent the fine particles from being lost by flying off, and dso to~ 
keep every thing else near it free from being covered with it,”— 
Stanhope Manuscript. , 


OBSERVATION II. ~ 


In the metropolis, where plaster of Paris can be had ready pre- 
pared, this direction for its manufacture will not be of much utility : 
but it contains, at the same time, so many excellent cautions, 
pointing out remedies in the course of process, that it cannot fail 
of being acceptable in every foundry. Three sorts of plaster are 
prepared by the statuaries: the second degree of fineness is that 
chiefly used for moulding from type. It must be kept perfectly 
dry, and free as possible from air. Even in this state it will often 
require to be baked in the oven before mixing. i 

The foundry will not require any great space or expense for 
casting the compositor’s work of one office ; but must, of course, 
be proportionate to the concern intended to be carried on. “A 
room sixteen or eighteen feet square will be sufficient to forward 
as many pages as can be set up by fifteen or twenty compositors 5 
and it should be well ventilated to prevent the fumes of the metal 
from injuring the workmen.” Thus, if circumstances admit of it, the 
melting-pits should be set in the space of a large chimney-open- 
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ing, with the flues ascending three or four feet up the chimney on 
each side, leaving a large vent in the centre, and by having a door 
or window on the opposite and each other side of the room, such a 
current of air may be gained over the melting-pit as will effec- 
tually carry away the noxious vapour and heat up the chimney, 
and leave the foundry as clear from either as any room in the 
printing-office. Such is the plan I have adopted, which will be 
learly understood by the following sketch :— 

_ A trough for speedily cooling the casting-pots and metal should 
be so placed as to be equally contiguous to the circuit of the 
srane and to the melting-pit. The other conveniences and ap- 
paratus necessary are as follow :—a moulding-table or bench, with 
pieces of perfectly level marble, or stone, or cast iron, with turned 
plane surfaces, about eighteen inches or two feet square, to. con- 
fain three or four of the chases, in order to form the moulds from 
the pages—another common wood bench or table; with some 
shelves to lay plates, moulds, tools, &¢. upon; which may be 
jlaced’ wherever the workman pleases. The material fixtures are, 
the meltihg-pit and its furnace; the oven and its furnace; and 
the. crane; the pit being set so far projecting into the room 
us to allow of the tackle of the crane being suspended over its 
entre. Ifa second oven could be added, for heating the pots in 
which the mould is inclosed, before the immersion into the metal- 
pit, it would be a great convenience. The crane may be made of 
sither wood or iron; but it must be so arranged as to swing over 
he centre of the pit, as well as of the cooling-trough. 

These erections being completed, the stereotyping process com- 
nences with the moulding, which I shall describe from the Stan- 
10pe Manuscript. 


«‘ The work of the stereotype manufacturer begins at that part 
f the compositor’s business when the pages are finally corrected, 
und made ready for press; at which stage, instead of [being im- 
sosed, read, and] going directly to press, in order to print off the 
umber of copies wanted, the pages are delivered to the stereotype 
workman, who proceeds in the following manner :-— 
© Ist. Not reposing implicitly upon the compositor for putting 
nto his hands the pages in a state sufficiently clean and dry for 
stereotyping, the stereotype workman examines them in these re- 
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spects; as he is well aware that either of these causes would pre- : 
yent the mould from being good; especially the circumstance of | 
the types being wet or damp ; for, in such cases, the purpose of | 
oiling the types [as explained beneath, in the 3rd article of this | 
section] would be defeated. Dee : 
« Indly. When the stereotyper has ascertained that the types | 
of a page are clean and dry, he places the said page upon one of 
the moulding tables. Previously to laying a page down upon a | 
moulding table, care is taken to have it clean, and completely _ 
free from any thing which might hinder the page from lying quite | 
flat. Any small gritty particles, lying upon the moulding table, - 
would push up the types they might happen to get under ; and» 
on that account, if a plate is cast from a mould taken from such a- 
page, it must either be entirely rejected, or the letters which stand — 
above the proper level of the page must be cut out, and the plate — 
repaired in the manner detailed beneath, under the head “‘ Repair- _ 
ing and Altering Plates.” If, on the other hand, there be any 
thing on the moulding table to prevent the imposing chase and its © 
furniture from lying flat, one of the following bad effects might 
take place, viz. Ist, supposing the page to be planed over, and 
forced a little lower than any part of the chase or furniture, then 
the plate cast from a mould taken in such case, would be: of un-_ 
equal thickness; 2ndly, supposing the chase, its furniture, and 
the types, to be relatively correct, yet, if there be any vacancy be- 
tween them and the moulding table, some particular types might — 
be pushed down by the operation of dabbing, and, consequently, — 
being low in the plate, would either render that plate useless, or 
require it to be repaired in the way just alluded to. : 
“ 3rdly. Oiling the types is absolutely necessary ; for, unless 
this be done, the gypsum will adhere very firmly to them; the 
mould will break in attempting to detach it from the types; the 
types will be filled up with the gypsum; it will be found ex- 
ceedingly difficult to clean them; and, in cleaning, they will 
run great risk of injury. The application of the oil is a security | 
against all this mischief; and, at the same time, it is laid on in so” 
small a quantity as not to prevent, in any sensible degree, the 
mould receiving the perfect form of the types. The oiling of the “ 
types being resorted to for no other purpose than preventing the ‘ 
adhesion of the gypsum, the thinner it is applied, the better ; and, 
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- with this view, sweet oil, or drippings of sweet oil, mixed with an 
‘ equal quantity of spirits of turpentine, to render it very fluid, has 
‘ been found most perfect and convenient for use. The brushes 
used for applying the oil to the types, are of that sort which 
_ painters call sash brushes ; but large ones, and which are ground 
_at the points, are picked out; they are chosen large, that they 
_may oil the types quickly and thoroughly ; and the grinding im- 
y parts to them these double properties ; 1st, softness, whereby little 
_ or no injury is caused to the types in the operation of oiling ; 2ndly, 
_ fineness to the points of the bristles, by which fine points the oil 
is applied to the minutest hollows of the types. Very little oil 
| should be used; it is only necessary to take care that no part of 
_ the page is omitted to be oiled. Besides drawing the brush along 
and across the page, it should, for further certainty, be dabbed 
| both perpendicularly and in a sloping direction. Observe’ that 
the oil and brushes just spoken of are for the types only ; and that 
other oil, and other brushes, are made use of for the moulding- 
frames, as follows: | 

«« When the types are oiled, the brush that was used for that pur- 
pose is hung up over the vessel which contains the oil. 

«‘ 4thly. The lower and upper moulding-frames. ‘The lower one 
is cut flat, both on the upper and under side, and is gauged 
throughout to an equal thickness. It has two steady pins, one at 
_ each end, which fit into the ears at the ends of the imposing 
chase, and serve as guides to raise the mould without any irregular 
- motion. The separation of the mould from the types is effected 


| by gently turning, alternately, each of the three screws, which are 


| buried within the thickness of the frame, when it is lying upon 


_ the chase, and has the upper frame upon it. These screws have 


| ~ no heads, their threads being eut their whole length—there is a 
_ notch in each for the screw-driver to turn them; they have each 
a small round hole in the centre ; and the screw-driver has a cor- 
| responding point, to keep it from rubbing against, and thereby 
| injuring the screw threads which are in the frame. The lower 
| moulding-frame determines the thickness, the length, and the 
| breadth of the mould, as the mould is actually formed within it. 
| The sides of the moulding-frame slope inwards, at an angle of 

| - degrees ; and consequently, when the frame is raised by the turning 
| of the three screws, the mould is lifted from the page at the same 
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time. The upper moulding-frame is only cut flat on one side, to” 
make it lie close upon the lower one. The dimensions of the 
upper frame are the same as the lower, and its sides are also formed | 
to the like angle of degrees; but its slope is outward, as the | 
widest side of its opening is put to correspond with the widest side _ 
of the opening of the lower frame. The upper frame is only made 
use of to avoid the scattering and loss of gypsum by dabbing, and | 
is therefore removed as soon as the gypsum acquires such a con- | 
sistency as to enable the workman to proceed to the smoothing of 
the back of the mould. The moulding-frames are oiled with 

drippings of sweet oil, without any mixture of turpentine, and the 
oil is applied upon them with a hard unground sash-brush. As it 

is of considerable consequence that the mould should fall easily 
out of the moulding-frame, its inner sides should be particularly _ 
well oiled; this is not so essentially hdoessary upon other parts 
of it.”— Stanhope Manuscript. 


OBSERVATION Ill. 


I have before alluded to an alteration in the moulding-frame 
which varies it from the foregoing description. That which I have 
adopted is shewn in the engraving. It must be somewhat larger 
than the pages it is to be used for, so as to admit about a quarter 
of an inch margin of mould all round. It is of cast-iron (a pattern 
in wood, must, of course, be first made to cast from) about three- 
quarters of an inch square, bevelled on the inside, and having — 
circular projections at each corner, drilled and tapped to receive 
screw-pins to serve as feet. As this frame determines, not only 
the strength of the mould, but the substance and regular thickness 
of the plate to be cast; it is of the utmost importance that the 
greatest accuracy should be observed in its construction. To 
effect this, I have mine turned on both sides by the same ma- 
chinery which is used for turning entire surfaces of cast-iron. 
The legs, as said before, screw into the circular projections at the 
corners. They have each a groove to receive the turn-screw. 
Upon the right management of these legs depends every thing 
most important in this part of the stereotyping progress. First, 
they must be turned and set so that the frame will stand perfectly 
parallel with the moulding-table, at any given distance. Secondly, 
that distance must be so arranged as to give, in the result, the 
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chosen degree of thickness to the plates, which is regulated by 
this means alone—the higher the frame is elevated, by turning the 
screw legs out, the thinner will be the plate—the lower it is 
dropped, by screwing the legs further in, the thicker the plate. 

_ But even this nicety of apparatus may be dispensed with if the 
wood furniture be made of such a thickness that the moulding- 
frame, when lying upon the furniture, will give the proper thickness 
for the mould and plate. In this case no screws, or legs, or 

_ turning are necessary. If the wood pattern be truly made, and 
the iron-casting be flat and perfect, every requisite is acquired. 
I, at first, went to the expense necessary for the arrangement above 
described, but have, for some time, wholly laid aside the legs and 
SCTeWS. 


“5Sthly. Concerning the quantities and the proportions of 
_ gypsum and water, which are mixed up for moulding, it is proper 
to observe that these should be as uniformly the same as possible ; 
for, though deviations may not seem at first to be of any 
material import, because the gypsum sets sufficiently firm with 
different proportions of water ; yet, as it is found, that on account 
of such differences, there arise variations in the dimensions of the 
stereotype-plates, this cannot but be viewed as a cogent reason 
for circumspection. One object with printers who devote their 
attention to the execution of fine printing is, to have the lines of 
- one page fall immediately on the back of the lines of the other 
page. Without stopping to ascertain whether this is requisite or 
not, it may just be remarked, that the stereotype art interposes no 
obstacle to the attainment of this object, when care is taken to 
mix up the gypsum and water uniformly in the same proportions. 
_ As the best burnt gypsum mixes up most conveniently in the 
proportion of seven parts of water to nine parts of gypsum, copper 
‘cups are made for measuring these proportions, formed upon that 
calculation. Thus, say that the cup for measuring the gypsum is 
‘made to contain nine gills; then the cup for measuring the water 
is made to contain seven gills. Now, each of these cups being 
subdivided by distinct marks, into halves, quarters, and eighths, 
the proportion is preserved in any quantity which is going to be 
mixed, either by. filling each cup, or measuring, by each, at the 

_ half, the quarter, or any given number of eighths. 


J 
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“ 6thly. The shaking tool now comes to be used. According 
to the degree of burning which the gypsum has received, the 
shaking will require to be continued a shorter or a longer space of 
time; if underburnt, it will allow too little time for shaking and 
for dabbing ; if overburnt, the mixture will look thin; assume a 
eritty appearance, and will take along time to,set. But when, 
avoiding these two extremes, the gypsum has received the proper 
degree of burning, the shaking ‘of the gypsum and water may be 
continued half a minute, and yet sufficient time will afterwards 
remain for dabbing before it sets. The shaking is performed 
quickly, the left hand being under the shaking tool, and the right © 
hand upon its cover; and, with a view to effect the perfect mix- 
ture of the gypsum and water, the regularity of current in the. 
shaking tool is interrupted by a few momentary stops in the course 
of shaking.” —Stanhope Manuscript. 


OBSERVATION IV.. 


“The shaking tool” is not an expression quite to my mind. 
The “ mixing-pot ” would be more appropriate. Mine is made of 
copper, with a lid to sink inside instead of gomg outside of the 
pot. The copper-smiths call it a salve-pot. | 

The dabbing brushes I have made in the manner of the patent 
penetrating hair brushes. 


“7thly. The gypsum is not poured all at once upon the page 5 
but, at first, only as much of it as will cover the page very thinly, 
This is done with a double view, both of much consequence; first, 
the air confined in the hollow parts of the types, which, if not ex- 
pelled by dabbing, would occasion dots in the stereotype plate, 
has a more free passage through the thin’ body of gypsum, 

‘than it would have, if the whole of the gypsum were poured on at 
once; and, secondly, the gypsum is not so much scattered about 
as it would be, if the dabbing were to take place through the 
whole body of the gypsum that is to form the mould. | | 

“ 8thly. Dabbing is adopted solely for the purpose of extricat- 
ing the confined air; the brush is held perpendicularly, so as to 
touch with the whole of it at once ; and the dabbing is continued as 
long as the thin state of the gypsum will allow. The hair of the 
dabbing brush is only about three ¢ighths of an inch long, made 
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_ thus short, to give the hairs sufficient strength to reach into the 
fine hollows and divisions between the types. — 
“9thly. As soon as the workman: has finished the dabbing, 
_ and poured upon the page the gypsum which he had left in the 
_ shaking tool, he must clean out the gypsum adhering to the inside 
of the shaking tool, by putting clean water into it two or three 
_ different times, and agitating it violently. The dabbing brush 
_ must also be immediately attended to, else the gypsum would set 
q in so firm a body between the hair, as greatly to injure the brush, 
_ if cleaned in that state. The dabbing brush is cleaned by rubbing 
it with the hand, either when immersed. in water, or when held 
under water running from a cock. 
_ “10thly. The pallet knife is a very useful tool; it serves to 
collect any loose gypsum, and to return it for use to the back of 
the mould; it serves to give a general level to the back of the 
mould, when the gypsum lies thicker on some places than on 
others; and it likewise serves to clean the imposing chase and 
moulding-frames from any adhering gypsum and oil, after they 
have been used. : | 
 “lithly. The straight edge—By means of this tool, a flat 
back is given to the gypsum mould. Its flat edge is made a little 
: hollow, and serves to give a preparatory flatness to the back, 
leaving it a little too high, that a thin body of gypsum may be cut 
off by the knife-edge of the tool, when the gypsum is well set, and 
cuts firmly. If the cutting-edge of this tool be not kept truly 
‘straight, a different thickness in different parts of the same plate 
might be the consequence; for instance, suppose the back of the 
mould to be cut hollow towards the middle, then the stereoty pe- 
plate would prove thickest in that place; because the pressure of 
the metal is such as to force the back of the mould strongly against 
the cover of the casting-pot, and the mould will bend somewhat 
to this pressure, or break. : 
* “ 12thly. In adverting to the time necessary for the setting of 
the gypsum, it is to be observed, that unless the proper degree of 
burning, which the gypsum requires, be scrupulously bestowed, the 
time of setting will vary; but if the gypsum has been properly 
burnt, it will be found to have acquired great firmness, and may 
be detached from the types, at ten minutes after the gypsum and 
3.N 
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water have been mixed together. A good way of examining the 
firmness of the gypsum, is to put the point of the pallet knife a 
-jittle way into the mould, and observe the resistance it makes’ to 
the spring of the knife. This method will always be found a sure 
euide, and probably the best, for the workman to proceed to. 
“13thly. The raising or separating the mould from the page 
is accomplished in a neat and correct manner, by means of two 
steady pins at the end of the moulding-frame, fitting into the ears 
of the imposing chase, and of three screws, which are sunk within — 
the thickness of the moulding-frame. The screws are turned 
alternately ; and, at first, neither of them is turned more than one ~ 
eighth part of a round, increasing by degrees, so as to raise the 
mould perpendicularly, and separate the whole surface of it from 
the types at the same time. The beauty and perfection of a plate 
are much promoted by carefully raising the mould from the types 5 
as this care prevents the gypsum from breaking in the quadrat 
lines, or between rule lines; and, generally speaking, in the fine 
interstices between the types, where the mould, from being fine, 
is consequently weak. A good workman, who oils the pages well, 
and carefully raises the mould, will have very little disfiguring of 
plates from the breaking in of the gypsum.’ ’— Stanhope Manuscript. 


OBSERVATION V. 


This mode of raising the mould is found too slow and com 
plicated. It also depends upon the peculiar correspondence of the 
moulding-frame with the chases and furniture already proposed to 
be dispensed with in Observation 1. The mode now adopted in 
this operation is the application of two levers, as chisels, or irons” 
with claws, which the workman uses by resting the ends upon the: 
chase, and elevating the centre against the edge of the frame, which 
he, at the same time, keeps steady, to move the mould as directly 
upwards as possible, with the finger and thumb of each hand. 
This raising of the mould certainly requires much care and dexterity, 
which, if not nicely performed, will occasion parts of the com= 
position to be left on the face of the letter. ree 

The furniture, also, must be so contrived that the legs of the 
frame may rest upon the table, either outside or inside the chase, 
with the centre of the page as near the centre of the frame as it 
can conveniently be brought. . 
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“ 14thly. The mould being raised from the page, the workman 
places the moulding-frame, with the mould in it, and the face of 
the mould upwards, upon a plane piece of wood prepared for the 
purpose, there being fixed upon this piece of wood two thin slips 
of metal, upon which the moulding-frame is supported, and thereby 
leaving a vacancy all along under the mould. Having so placed 
the moulding-frame, the workman puts one hand upon it to hold it 
steady, and gives one, two, or more smart blows with a mallet under 


_ the projecting ear of the frame, which blows cause the mould to 


fall out of the frame upon the flat piece of wood. As the oiling of 
the moulding-frame is on purpose to prevent the gypsum from 


adhering firmly to it, if the oiling be imperfectly performed, there 


is great risk of the mould being broken, or at least partially cracked, 
by adhering more in some places than in others, and by too many 
blows of the mallet being required to detach it from the moulding . 
frame.”—Stanhope Manuscript. , 


OBSERVATION VI. 


There is no occasion for these preparations of wood and metal 
upon which to lay the frame to knock out the mould. The work- 
man will turn the frame on his hand, resting it, perhaps, against his 
breast, and will detach the mould with two or three blows of his 


_ hammer, receiving it upon his left hand; then laying down his 
hammer, he will take the frame in his right hand, and having dis- 
_ posed of that, he has both hands at liberty to manage his mould. © 


“15thly. The mould now only requires a little degree of dress- 


ing, to make it fit for being put into the oven to be: dried, and 


i afterwards cast. This dressing is confined solely to the removing 


of any high parts of gypsum upon the edges which surround the 
face of the mould, and which high parts can only arise from a want 


of truth in the imposing furniture, or from an injury which it 

may have received. These high places are cut off by the pallet 

knife, the workman taking care not to cut away any gypsum:from 

the outer part of the edges, which part of the mould, from the 

nature of the furniture, must always be correctly taken. If fur- 

-niture has been used, which does not of itself form gits to the 
BIN eZ 
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mould, for the admission of. the metal, the workman may easily 
cut gits* at each end, with the pallet knife, of this shape.” 


PARENT POMPE PON, 


 16thly. The mould being now completed, it may either be 
immediately put into the oven, or laid aside till wanted for that 


purpose. If it be laid aside, the precaution of placing it upon a 


flat surface is necessary, to avoid any warping of the moulds. I 
have used a thick marble slab, made truly flat; and the moulds, 


as taken, are piled upon each other, with their faces downward to | 
prevent their getting dust, or any thing else which might prove in- 


jurious to their faces.’ Stanhope Manuscript. 


OBSERVATION VII- 

The Oven for baking the Moulds.—It is much to be regretted 
that the Stanhope Manuscript has left this article in a very de- 
fective state. It contains bare references to the laboratory at 
Chevening, and to drawings which his lordship intended to have 
made of this as well as of every other part of the apparatus: but as 


the references would have been totally useless without the draw- 
ings to which they apply, I have therefore omitted them. Neither Bs 


the size, nor shape proper for the oven is prescribed. If made on 


purpose, perhaps two feet long, eighteen inches high, and thirteen F 
inches deep, would answer every common routine of work for the — 
foundry so far described. It may be divided by two shelves into — 
three compartments—the undermost about four-and-a-half inches, F i 
for heating the casting-pots previous to immersion—the middle — 
one eight inches, for quarto-sized moulds—the upper one five-and- ; : 
half inches, for smaller work, Drying-racks must also be pro- — 
vided, similar to toast-racks, made of stout wire to hold the moulds — 


upright in the oven. 


‘“‘ The number of moulds to be put in at once must, of course, be : 
regulated according to the total number to be east within ‘ 
a given time. Six or eight will get dry enough for casting — 


by an hours heating; and it is convenient that the moulds 


~ * This should be “ geat, the hole sap hi which the metal runs. into the 
mould.’’—See Moxon, p. 53. 
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nearest the sides of the oven are somewhat sooner ready for 
_ casting than the moulds placed towards the middle of the rack. 

As the heat of the ovens is regulated by keeping it so as to melt 
tin in the upper one, that must be referred to frequently, on pur- 
pose to be safe in not getting these too hot, which should be 
avoided, for this additional reason, that moulds bend if exposed 
to too great heat. The stereotype workman may soon be able to 
know, by the colour of the moulds, when they are fit for casting ; 
for, at that time, their type surface puts on the brown appearance 
of toasted bread. 

“ At the time when the moulds are put into the oven, it is the 
stereotype workman’s business, also, to light the fire under the 
type metal pit, in order that the metal may be in its proper state 
for casting, as soon as the moulds are sufficiently dry, which, as 
we have observed before, will be in about an hour’s time. The 
metal must be brought to such a heat as to light a piece of brown 
paper when held in it, and, consequently, kept at this heat during 
the whole time of casting. If the metal be not sufficiently hot, 
the plates cast in it will be deficient in that sharpness wherein 
consists the principal beauty of a stereotype plate; attention to 
the fires, therefore, both of the ovens and of the metal-pit is at 
this time very requisite.”— Stanhope Manuscript. 


OBSERVATION VIII. 


The Process of Casting now commences, the chief apparatus for 
which is—first, the casting-pot to contain the mould; secondly, 
its floating plate ; thirdly, its cover; also the nippers; a con- 
trivance to fasten down the cover by a screw, which can be so 
fixed as not to be immersed along with the box into the fluid 
metal, and which may be easily disengaged for succeeding boxes, 
while the first are gradually cooling; and, fourthly, a pair of 
hooks, or shackles, or a rack and pinion to be attached to the 
crane, which may be quickly fixed or unfixed without the workman 
_ being in danger of burning his hands. 7 “4 

The casting-pot must be of a size proportioned to the plates 
_ which are to be cast in it; for, if it be large enough, although no 
exact fit is necessary, yet much excess of size will be attended 
- with inconvenience. Its shape is clearly shown in the engraving. 
It is required to be of cast-iron, and to be made with four ears, or 
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hollow square projections—two for the nippers, and two for the 
shackles. The cover is cast; also, with a rabbet to fit, but cut off 
at the four angles to admit the metal; and having a projecting 
piece in the centre, upon which acts the screw of the nippers. 
The floating plate, also of cast-iron, fits to the bottom of the pot. 
The nippers are distinctly shown at the top of the engraving. 

They have a hook or claw at each extremity to fit into the ear of 
the box; anda strong screw in the middle, with an eye at- top, 
which, when put to use, is screwed on to the projecting top-piece 


of the lid, and has a hinge on one side, allowing it to be opened ¥ 
for being fixed, and for adapting it to various-sized pots. These 
two articles, last described, are separately shown over the mould- 


ing-frame. The face of the floating plate, and inside face of the 


lid, are turned with the greatest possible accuracy ; for upon these 


depends the approach towards a true level of the back of the 


stereotype plate, as well as its equal thickness. The crane and 


shackles are for the purpose of swinging by a perfectly horizontal 
motion the casting-pot and mould into the liquid metal. The 
shackles are plainly shown in the drawing as fixed to operate. ‘At 


the extremity of each arm is a kind of finger and thumb projec- * 
tion; the finger catching into the ear of the pot, while the thumb 


gt 


* 
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 eatches on the lid. A turn of the nut-handle upon the transverse 
bolt, near the top, fixes them in an instant; and the whole, as 
represented, is ready for immersion into the metal-pit. The 
mould having been previously placed in the pot face downwards 
on the floating plate, the whole is then suspended by the crane, 
which turns over the metal-pit, and lowered very gradually into 
the liquid, and there kept steady by the contrivance of a lever 
and weight resting upon the top of the shackle, or the same pur- 
pose may be effected by a rack and pinion fixed to the 
crane. The metal will then enter the box at the corners of the 
lid, causing a bubbling noise by the expulsion of the air, and by its 
gravity insinuating itself beneath the floating plate, which, being 
specifically lighter than type metal, the buoyant powers of the 
_ tatter cause the plate and mould to float, so that the back of the 

mould is pressed against the lid of the pot, and the ledges of the 
¢ypsum mould are brought in contact with the floating plate, the 
metal, at the same time, insinuating itself by the geats into the 
part of the mould containing the type en creux ; nothing remain- — 
ing between the face of the floating plate and the inner face of the 
lid but the mould and the stereotyped plate. When the bubbling 
noise, above-mentioned, ceases, the pot is supposed to be com- 
pletely filled; and if the metal has been at a proper degree of 
heat, which should be tried by the test before-mentioned, it will 
be ready to be taken out. Having remained immersed from six 
to ten minutes, it is drawn out by the crane with great care 
and steadiness, and swung carefully to the cooling-trough, into 
+ which it is gently lowered, and rested upon a stone or brick, or 

wet sand, so as to just touch the water, in order that the metal 
‘under the floating plate, at the bottom of the pot, may first begin 
cooling. The cooling is a most essential part of the process. 
Lord Stanhope, and with great reason, considered that it: de- 
manded the most minute attention; yet, in present practice, the 
shape of the casting-pot 1s much_ simplified from that which he 


recommends. 


_ “The shape of the pot itself, having both ends considerably 
enlarged, is prescribed by what is found to take place in this 
method of casting; for it is essential, that as the metal shrinks in 
cooling, a provision be made to afford a supply thereof uniformly ; 
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which is accomplished, by causing the stereotype plate to begin 
to set in the middle, and proceed progressively to each end. 
Heads of metal are therefore provided at each end for this pur- 
pose; and to be certain of having the metal longest. in a fluid 
state, exactly opposite to the gits by which it flows into the 
mould, the pot is besides made to descend at the ends, thereby 
forming a sort of feet, and by the mass of metal securing a delay — 
in the cooling of each end. In co-operation, and to attain perfect 
effect in this principle, the cover of the casting-pot is made hollow, 
so that the middle of it is an inch and a quarter lower than its 
ends ; and it is only three sixteenths of an inch thick in substance 
over the back of the mould. This is truly a grand principle in 
the stereotype art, which ought, in no case, to be departed from ; | 
and which imperiously prescribes to the pot and its cover the 

shapes I have given them.”—Stanhope Manuscript. 


OBSERVATION IX. 


In casting small plates, which are usually cast by two at a 
time, this precaution of the hollow lid is not necessary; but for 
large octavos and quartos it cannot be dispensed with. In the — 
act of cooling, the metal will contract, and for the first two or three 
minutes very rapidly. To supply for this effect, the workman — 
will, perhaps, five or six times, take some metal in a ladle kept — 
for the purpose, which he will pour in at the angles of the pot till 
he finds it set, and not capable of admitting more. The nature 
of the process is this—the metal having become expanded beyond: 
its natural capacity by the application of powerful heat, contracts 
again as it cools, or recovers its natural temperature. It will have 
a tendency to cool first in those parts which are most exposed to 
the air, and which are consequently the corners of the plates; or, 
in those parts where the lid is of least substance to retain the heat. a 
Hence, if the lid be thickest at the centre, it retains its heat there _ 
longer than at the thinner extremities; and the metal is thus 
kept fluid in the centre after it is set at the corners: consequently, 
the contraction, which would take place there last of all, could — 
not be counteracted by the filling in at the corners, and the middle — 
part of the plate must, in such case, remain defective. To remedy: — 
this, the hollow,.recommended by Lord Stanhope, is absolutely: 
necessary. Accordingly, I have the lids of my quarto pots cast 
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or turned hollow like a saucer, till, at the very centre, not more 
than a quarter of an inch in thickness is left ; across which hollow 
I lay a bar of iron, upon which the point of the nippers rests. 
The engraving will make this perfectly clear. The hollow, when 
drawn out of the melting-pit, will contain some metal, which 
must be cleared off with a knife or any simple implement, and re- 
placed by wet sand. This hollow in the lid I find completely 
reverses the process of cooling above described, so that I have no 
plates defective in the centres. Even if more rapidity of cooling 
_be necessary, I obtain it by laying a little wet sand or oypsum 
in the hollow, which may also be done, if thought necessary, 
- round the projecting part of the smaller lids. 

The cooling-trough may be shortly described, although it must 
be evident that no determinate shape is necessary. It should, 
however, be sufficient in length to hold two or three pots—of 
depth sufficient to contain water enough to cool the pots, without 
the water becoming too hot. A long stone, about as wide as the 
bottom of the pots, should be elevated by bricks, so as to be 
within three inches of the top of the trough. The water must be 
barely level with the stone ; and must be kept to that height, as 
it exhausts by evaporation, by a supply from the cistern. 

The shackle having been disengaged and applied to another 
box, which had been in the mean time prepared with another 
mould, by the time the second or third box is in the trough, the 
-nippers of the first may also be disengaged. 


“If casting-pots are to be used a second or’ third time on the 
same day, the plates should be taken out of such pots, without 
waiting till they are very cold, as, by retaining some of their heat, 
they will be the sooner hot enough for next time of casting. 
To get the plate out, the nippers are first disengaged, and then 

the cover taken off; after which, the bottom of the pot is turned 


& 
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upwards, upon a very strong table [or block], above which it is lifted’ 


about 8 or 10 inches, and let fall from this height, and by repeating — 


this several times, the mass contained in it is separated from the pot. 


The four comers of the type metal are then knocked off with a i 


hammer, and the metal which surrounds the sides of the mould is 


forced away, after which separation, the mould, plate, and floating © 


plate are easily got at. The floating plate is returned into the 


pot, its cover is put on, and it is again placed in the-oven to heat; — 
what oypsum can be readily detached from the stereotype plate, — 
is taken away from it, and the plate is put into the water-trough — 
to soften the remaining gypsum that it may be easily brushed off, — 


The bristles of the brush used for this purpose should be no — 


stronger than what is necessary to reach well to the depth of the — 
beard of the letters; and the brushing should be effected with ‘ 


the plate either under water or held under a running cock ; . for an 


abundant supply of water contributes greatly to the nine beng 


quickly and well cleaned. 
« The operation of stereotyping is now completed ; : sath wiseam 


by a proof of the stereotype plate, it is found to be faultless, the . 


types of such page are returned to the compositor for distribution 
and further use.” —Stanhope Manuscript : . 


OBSERVATION X. 


It will now be clearly understood, that upon, first, the truly 
plane surface of the floating plate; secondly, the equal thickness : 
of the mould, by the accuracy ofthe moulding-frame ; thirdly, the — 
perfectly plane surface of the inside of the lid; fourthly, the per- 
fect pressure of the nippers and shackles ; and fifthly, the steadi- — 
ness of the motion of the crane and pullies, will depend the degree * 
of accuracy, and even substance, of the stereotype plate. The i 
whole apparatus must float both in the air and the metal, and be , 


rested in the trough perfectly parallel and horizontal. The mass — 
of metal which has accumulated under, and will be attached to the — 
floating plate, may be disengaged by a smart blow with a mallet. — 


It will be proper to reserve this superfluous metal for the next f. 


melting, as throwing it immediately into the pit will cool the mass. 


Notwithstanding the utmost care, and. every possible success, i 
still the plate will be found imperfect in a greater or lesser degree ; 
by dirt, or dross, or small globules of metal getting into the eye of — 


oe 
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‘the a, e, &c. it is, therefore, now turned over to the picker, who 
must possess the sharp eye and fine tools of an engraver to do his 
business effectually. Such minute, but serious, defects may be 
_ thus easily removed, as well as larger impurities occasioned by 
the mould not having been perfectly discharged out of the white- 
lines, space-lines, quadrats, or other lower parts. Some trimming 
will also be necessary, by means of planes, adapted to the pur- 
‘pose, about tlre ends and sides of the plate, particularly bevelling 
_ the flanch by means of which the plate is attached with brass slips 
‘or claws, or screws, or some similar contrivance, to the block 
which raises it to the height of type. Faulty, or wrong, letters 
‘or words.can be repaired by punching out the part, and squaring 
with proper files so as to admit the letters to be inserted, which 
being brought to a level with the face of the plate, and the stem 
cut off to a level with the back of the plate, with a little solder 
and a hot iron, they may be secured and made as firm as the other 
parts of the plate. In some cases it may even be requisite to cut 
off a portion of the plate, and to substitute another part, which, 
having been previously cast, is joined on to the other by the sol- 
‘dering process. It has also been found a matter of great uncer- 
tainty, whether the plates, even with the most perfect apparatus, 
‘are all cast of equal thickness, and, consequently, a complete 
‘foundry must be provided with machinery for turning and dressing 
the backs of the plates. This is generally effected by a turning 
Jathe, having an accurately turned chuck-plate fixed to the 
“mandrel, with universal chucks or chops to embrace the plate, 
‘and a slide-tool, with carriage and cutter so accurately adjusted, 
that when the lathe is put in motion by the foot, the turning the 
handle of the slide-tool may cause the cutter to traverse longitu- 
dinally from the circumference to the centre of the chuck and back 
again, till, by the revolution of the plate upon the mandrel, against 
the point of the cutting-tool, a perfectly level and true surface is 
‘obtained in concentric circles upon the back of the stereotype 
plate. An apparatus of this sort will cost from fifty to one 
‘hundred guineas. 
Many other tools will be found either necessary or convenient, 
concerning which, nothing but experience and circumstances can 
‘lay down rules; for instance, files, chisels, accurate straight- 
edges, lathe with circular saw, fine punches, piercers, a small 
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press for proving the plates ; tubs for the dross, waste plaster, &e, 
brushes ;, cloths with which to handle the hot boxes, metal, plates; 
- &c. to enumerate and describe which would be an-endless trouble; 
and to purchase them for the use of the foundry alone, no incon- 
siderable expense. ie 
Making the metal.—The metal used for casting gtareotsipe, plas ‘ 
is as various in its mixture as the judgment and views of the 
operator. The considerations, however, by which he must be 
guided are these: If it be too hard the plates will be more liable 
to damage by the failure of delicate strokes in the face of the 
letters, which cannot be so easily rectified as where such defects — 
happen to fusil types. If, on the contrary, it be too soft, the want — 
of durability is a self-apparent consequence. Type metal is, in” 
general, for the reason just stated, too hard; if used, it must, 
therefore, be lowered. But it is not to the interest of a printer to 
use type-metal, that is, old type, since in exchange for new type 
he will obtain a far greater value for it than it will cost him to 
prepare his own metai. If the metal is purposely compounded — 
from the simple ingredients, one founder gives the proportions (but — 
which do not appear very precisely defined) of from five to eight 
parts of lead to one of regulus, and one-fiftieth of block-tin. If 
genuine regulus, or unmixed with lead, can be obtained (but which 
is hard to be done), 1 cwt. regulus to 6 cwt. lead ; or, in fractional , 
numbers, 7 regulus, and £ lead, will make a as] of excellent — 
quality. I have paid re guineas per cwt. for regulus. The lead 
most preferable for this purpose is that usually denominated Tea- . 
lead ; or that which comes from China as the lining of tea-chests, 3 
This varies in price according to the market price of ordinary 
lead. I have given from 18s. to 24s. per cwt. This lead is very 
pure in itself, and is also enriched by a considerable quantity of — 
very fine solder used for the numerous joinings. This must be first 
melted down and carefully skimmed of all ashes arising from the 
paper and dross, which will rise sufficiently to purify it by bringing } 
the mass to a light crimson heat. Let it then be run into pigs, 
for which purpose I use casting-pots ; and weighing each pig — 
carefully, mark its weight, and put it into store fall the metal is to. 
be made. ; 
The making the metal is a process requiring much attention a 
labour. The regulus, to assist its more ready fusion in the pre>_ 
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viously fused lead, must be first broken into. very small pieces. 
A smart blow with a hammer while lying in the hand or on the 
- floor will separate it readily the way of the grain. The metal while 
in the state of fusion must be constantly attended to, and stirred 
until the regulus and lead become intimately blended. The dross 
“will require to be cleared off by throwing on small portions of oil 
or grease after the grosser parts have been skimmed off. Even 
these skimmings and ashes will contain considerable quantities of 
metal, and must, therefore, be laid aside for subsequent refining. 
The metal may then either be left in the pit to be re-melted for 
r dipping, or run into pigs for store. Repeated fusion impoverishes 
_ the metal, so that if much residue be left in the pit after a day’s 
"casting, or if plates are melted down to be again cast into plates, 
the metal must be restored by an addition of new metal or of 
: “regulus. By way of assay either when making the new metal, or . 
at any other time when you wish to ascertain its quality, you may 
tun a ladle full into a mould roughly made of clay, or gypsum, 
if or any other convenient substance, or even on a flat stone, so as to 
let it be of a moderate thickness; and letting it get cold, break. 
it by a smart blow against the edge of the moulding-stone or table; 
if it breaks sharp, without bending, and shows a face perfectly 
uniform, and but the first degree towards sparkling, it will be good 
: metal; if it appears too sharp, having your pigs of soft lead-in — 
store, the remedy is at hand. Itis impossible by description alone 
to make any one acquainted with the precise hue necessary to be 
* acquired ; but the darker it is, the less rich is the metal. 
It will readily occur to any one that the processes just described ; 
“must be the most disagreeable and injurious to the workman, of 
| any part of his business in the foundry. The running down of the 
_ tea-lead is particularly offensive; and the final mixture of the 
_regulus the most injurious to his health. But this may be entirely 
avoided by judiciously planning the foundry : namely, by securing 
adraught of air from the other sides of the room to a flue nearly 
_ over the melting-pit, by which means the entire effluvia are forced 
_ from the workman to escape into the funnel of the chimney, and 
“thence into the open air. In my little experimental foundry, a 
. representation of which is here given, I have so well succeeded by 
leaving a portion of the large chimney between the smaller flues 
‘of the two furnaces, just at the back of the pit, open, with a win- 
_ dow opening at each side, as to keep the place always wholesome, 
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pleasant and cool. In fact, any one may be in my foundty 
during the worst parts of the process, without any inconventenal™ 
or injurious effects. | 

I must, however, confess, that I have found in this, as in many 
other branches of trade, that where considerable discretion and. 
practical skill are requisite, and where a manufactory is established 
for one particular business, it is far better, and cheaper to purchase 
‘the relative articles ready made, than to attempt the embracing of 
every branch under one concern. This observation will apply very 
closely to that of smelting and compounding of metals; requiring 
furnaces and apparatus of far greater power than are requisite for 
stereotyping; besides that, the process, from the stench and 
danger of fire, ought never to be carried on in the midst of a popu- 
lous neighbourhood. Iam, moreover, well convinced, and again 
repeat,- that even independent of the latter, and certainly im- 
portant consideration, I have the metal ready made, to any re- 
quired strength, much cheaper than it would cost me by being 
made at home. Mr. Mason, of Cornwall-road, Surry, has paid 
great attention to this branch of manufacture; and I have from 
~ him the metal, in pigs, ready for the foundry, made from foreign 
regulus and tea-lead, at about 40s. per cwt.; and my dross and 
sweepings refined for 14s. per cwt. on the product, highs could not 
very well be done in a foundry at any expense. 

It may be necessary here to observe, that I by no means intend 
to assume that either the foundry or the apparatus, as here shown 
and described, are in exact conformity with other stereotype 
foundries; or have any pretensions to superiority. But it is, 
altogether, what I find effectual for the intended purpose; and 
calculated to produce plates equal to any, and superior to most 
that have come into my hands. I converted a spare kitchen” 
into a foundry, chiefly for experiment, and that I might be perfectly 
competent to say, that no part of this work has been written 
without a practical knowledge of every branch of the profession 
treated of. I had some standing work by me which I could practise 
upon, although with every inconvenience of low spaces, quadrats and _ 
leads. If I succeeded I might keep the plates and release my 
type: and if I found it agreeable to pursue the art still further, I 
might make my foundry a permanent addition to my business, and 
undertake work in this branch, for my own connexions, rather 
than let it go elsewhere. | 
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VARIOUS MODES OF STEREOTYPING. 
oI : 
SECTION *IV. 


Various other modes of Stereotyping—The French—Hoffman’s Process— 
Pingeron—Rochen—Carez foundation of an English Patent—Gen- 
gembre and Herhan—Efforts in the art, to form Assignats—Herhan's — 
Process of striking the Mould in Semi-fluid Metal—His new method . 
‘of composing Matrices instead of Types—Applegath and Cowper’ s 
New Patent for striking the Mould—Similarity to the Methods of Carez 
and Herhan—Mr. Brunel—His Patent for a New Mode of Stereo- 
typing—Advantages—Not yet applied to Book-work—Very similar to 
Hoffman’s. 


In conformity with the plan adopted in this work, of describing 
‘the several methods used in every department of printing, with — 
‘the variety of machinery either deemed the best, or most generally 
‘known and in practice, by which the different processes are 
effected; and then of briefly noticing the various methods and 

machines adopted by some, and proposed by others, I shall now 
shortly mention the several inventions and variations in the stereo- 
type art attempted since the time of Van der Mey, Gedd, Tilloch, 

and Lord Stanhope. In these descriptions we shall find that the 
French possess, as usual, the numerical superiority on the score of 
variety ; and that all those of our own country who have proposed 
methods essentially differing from that which is fairly designated 
Tur Stannopean Mernop, have borrowed their ideas, in great 
part at least, from what has been matte public by the artists of — 
that nation. 

“ The year 1784 is a memorable era in the history of stereotype 

and polytype printing, in France, as the attempts which were 
made in that year, in these arts, by Francois-Ignace-Joseph Hoff- 
man, a native of Alsace, but residing at that time in France, ex- 
cited the emulation of the artists of that nation, and produced an 
uninterrupted series of efforts, which, in the course of twenty 
years, brought the art of stereotype printing to that state of per- 
fection in which it is now there practised. _ Availing himself of 
the then recent discoveries of Darcet, respecting the easy fusi- 
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; bility of certain alloys of bismuth,* Hoffman attempted to apply 


some of these to the formation of stereotype plates, by pressing 
them into moulds or matrices, the idea of forming which from 

pages of type he had taken from the previous essays of Gedd. 
“« He thus describes his process in a manuscript memoir, quoted 


4 by M. Camus—‘ With a page composed of types in the usual 


-manner, he made an impression in a mass of soft fat earth, mixed 


with plaster (gypsum), and prepared with a glutinous paste of 
syrup of gum and potatoe starch. This impression became a ma- 


_ trice, into which a composition of lead, bismuth, and tin, being 
_ pressed at the moment of cooling, gave plates which exhibited, in 


relief, fac-similes of the types which had been used to form the 


| matrice. —In another part of the same memoir, it appears, that, 
before pouring the alloy into the clay matrices, he heated, in a 


stone, both them and the trowel with which he spread and pressed 
_the alloy into them, in order to prevent a too rapid and unequal 


_ cooling of the metal. Instead of the composition above-mentioned, 
;. he sometimes used clay, mixed with Spanish white and Cham- 
_pagne chalk. The solid plate, which was the result of this pro- 
_ cess, when squared and properly adjusted, he fixed with pins upon 
é a square block of walnut-tree wood.”—Hodgson, p. 55—57. 


M: Pingeron formed a composition of talc, gypsum, clay, tripoli, 


. sand, &c. for the mould, into which he poured the type metal. 
He used, also, a sand-pit for the same purpose ; and a composition 
_of German spar, sal-ammoniac, &c. which would bear several 


castings before destroyed. 


Another French artist, Rochen, proposed to set up a whole 


7 stereotyping establishment in the compass of a box, forming the 
appearance of a book ! like Fraser’s “‘ much-admired Solanders,” 
- to contain pamphlets : or like our family draught and back-gammon 


‘boxes. The stock of types to be sufficient for four lines! the 


“mould to-be taken in gypsum with charcoal powder; and seven 


_or eight pieces of this stereotype to be joined on one block, to form 


i a page! These fooleries and burlesques soon gave way to some- 


: “< * Six parts of bismuth, four of tin, ahd three of lead, form an alloy, 
which becomes very soft at the heat of boiling water, and which may be 


| ‘kneaded, like wax, when half fluid; eight parts of bismuth, five of lead, and 
| three of tin, form an alloy, which melts ata heat less than that of boiling 
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thing more substantial, and truly scientific. In 1787 Joseph Carez, 
printer, of Toul, in France, brought to some degree of perfection and 
utility,a process which hecalled homotype, or many typesinone. This — 
appears to me the more interesting, as having close affinity to a 
method for which a patent has been lately taken out in this country, — 
and which will, in due order, be described ; to prevent any imputa= 
tion of prejudice on my part, I shall copy the description of Carez 
as given by Mr. Hodgson, from M. Camus. “The page, after 
being composed in the usual way, with moveable types, and care- 
fully corrected, was inclosed in an iron chase, in which it was 
firmly held by screws. It was then attached, with the face 
downwards, to the underside of a block of oak wood, suspended 
from’ one arm of an iron lever, or swing beam (bascule). Upon 
the top of a wooden pillar, resting on the ground, and immediately 
underneath the page, there was placed a thin card or paste-board 
tray, rubbed over with oil. The workman then took from a furnace 
close at hand, a quantity of melted type metal, which he poured. 
into the paste-board tray, and attentively watched its cooling. 
The moment that it began to be covered with a slight cloud, he 
let the block of wood and page fall upon it, and thus an impression, 
en creur, of the page was formed. The whole was then detached 
from the block; the page and the plate were separated, which 
was done very readily ; and the plate was carefully examined. 
The: workman then took off what was necessary, cut down the 
edges, and lastly, fixing this plate to the under side of the block, 

or ram, he let it fall upon some fused metal, placed, as before, on 
the sole of the machine, and thus obtained a plate, in relief, fit for 
printing with. This plate was then carefully examined and 
cleaned; its edges were cut off, sufficient being left at top and 
bottom to afford hold for a screw. The plate was then reduced by 
a plane to a determinate thickness, which was scarcely the twelfth 

of an inch below the nick of theletter. In this state, when wanted, 
it was attached by screws to a block of wood properly adjusted, 

and impressions taken from it in the usual manner” [pp. 66, 67.] 
It appears that M. Carez was eminently successful in his new 

process, and about 1786 and 1787 completed many works of mag- 

nitude, including a Dictionary and Bible, in close Nonpareil type. 

In 1792 Hoffman attempted a mode of producing stereotype plates, 

to avoid the expense of the composition of pages, and this with a 
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_ stock of only 370 types! “ Each of his types [some of which, by 
, the by, were logotypes] was fixed in a block of copper, which, 
_ by its incisions and notches, furnished the means of placing it 
_ at a right angle upon the piece of clay intended to form the 
_ mould, and of sinking it perpendicularly, and to a precise dept 
into it.” 

“A piece of clay [as described in p. 873] was pressed into a 
frame ; a rule being fixed at the bottom of the first line, the knife 
or plane was slid along it, and the space of the line marked out. 
Each type was then sunk into the clay, care being taken to hold 
it against the rule in such a manner, that by means of the notch 

: in which the rule fixed itself, the impression was always upright 
and of equal depth. The plate was then obtained from the mould 
in the manner of Carez”—{[see preceding page]. But I feel that 
I should apologize to my professional readers for wasting time 
and paper in relating such ridiculous schemes. 

“It does not appear that any works were ever executed according 
to this process ; indeed” Mr. Hodgson very justly observes, “ it 
is most probable that there never were any, for it must be evident 

- to every one at all acquainted with printing, that it never could be 

_ successful. For independent of the extreme, and, I should think, 
msurmountable difficulties of sinking each letter into the mould 
exactly perpendicular, and neither too distant from, nor too near 

_ to its adjoining letters, and all of them to the same exactly de- 

_ terminate depth, the thickness of the thinnest possible piece of 

_ paper making a material difference in printing, it would be utterly 

_ impossible to preserve the square appearance of a page; for as the 
person who was forming the mould would never know, until he 

arrived at the end of a line, how many letters it would contain, he 
would be reduced to the necessity of either making improper 

_ divisions, or of leaving the lines of unequal lengths. And it may 

well be doubted, whether the labour and time required for 

_ the formation of such a mould, would not be infinitely greater than 

for the composition of a page.”* No doubt can exist but that a 

compositor would beat the mould-stamper, five-to one, unless it 1s 

__ to be reckoned that the mould-stamper must be infallible, then, in- 

-/ deed, as an establishment of readers would thus become an useless 

| expenditure, they might each throw aside the pen, take a work in 

* Hodgson, p. 71-2. 
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hand, ae commence operation with: 370 types, completing the 


work as they proceeded ; saving proof-paper, correcting, author's 


labour (for of course no proof could be taken till the plate was 
cast), and every thing-—excepting time | : a 

Many experiments in stereotype, polytype, poly-plate, and every 
other kind of printing, were made by order of, or for the purposes 
of, the French government, during the period of the revolution, 
for. supplying the requisite issue of assignats, and guarding, 
as much as possible, against forgery. Of these the most de- 
serving of notice was that of Gengembre, afterwards engineer of the 
Mint; but as his experiments, in which he was joined, as partner, 
by his brother-in-law Herhan, relate more particularly to what was 
to be produced by plate-engraving and printing, it would be 
stepping over the line drawn for the subject of this work, to dilate 
upon them here ; and they will, therefore, only be briefly recurred 
to when necessarily united with typographical printing. 


Omitting, then, to recount the many processes by which it was % 


attempted to form a paper currency which should approach: 
nearest in degree to the desired end of preventing forgery, I pass 
over to the period when the several scientific men directed. their 
efforts to unite. all parts of the note; namely, the letters, words, 
ornaments, &c. into one matrix, in order to form.a stereotype plate 
which could be multiplied ad infinitum, . not only imitative, 


but in perfect fac-simile, or identity, with each other. ‘ These | 


several parts being fitted together, forming one true and level face, a 


were mounted upon a sole of copper or steel, and inclosed ina 


steel frame or box, the sides of which projected a little above the — 
face of the matrix. A plate was then obtained from the matrix 
by means of the stereotyping, or striking machine, which was — 


thus constructed and used: a table was firmly fixed, as high 
as the hand; and upon the back part of it, two pieces of wood, of 


a convenient height. were erected, in such a manner as to leave a 
groove, or channel, between them. Between these two uprights, a — 
mass of wood was made to ascend and descend, in the same © 


manner ag the ram of a pile-driving engine.. In the under surface — 


ef the block .of wood, and perpendicular to its axis, there was 


fixed a screw, which by fitting intu a female screw, on the back # 


part of the box, inclosing the matrix, attached it firmly to the ¥ 
block of wood, orram, The face of the mould was thus turned — 
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_ downwards. The ram was raised by means of a winch and handle ; 
and a tray of strong paper was placed upon the table, immediately 


below the same. Into this tray some melted type metal was then 


| poured, and the sides: of the paper alternately raised to cause the 
| metal to flow from the edges towards the middle. When the metal 
was upon the point of becoming fixed, the pulling of a trigger 
| ‘disengaged theram, which then slid down between the two uprights, 
| and fell with all its weight upon the metal. The ram was afterwards 


1 raised, and the metal separated from the matrix with the blade of 


‘a knife; there was thus formed a plate, bearing in relief the imprint 
‘of the matrix. The frequent repetition of this operation produced 
the requisite number of plates, all perfectly identical. The plates 
_ were then dressed to a proper substance by means of a turning 
athe, as described in page 867. In order to give a greater 
| “degree of pressure at the moment of ‘striking, it was contrived to 
forma re-action of the table against the ram: at the moment of 
striking. The feet of the table were fixed into boxes containing 
spiral: springs ; these being compressed by the fall of the ram, 
compressed in return, by their re-action, the still hot metal against 
the matrix.’’* 

J may appear too prolix in describing this saan mode of 
stereotyping, by Herhan, as well as of that of Carez in a preceding 
page ; but when the reader arrives at the knowledge of modern in- 
ventions he will be fully aware of my motives. In 1795, M. 
-Gatteaux and M. Anfry practised another method of forming the 
mould or matrix; namely, by sinking the face of the orginal 
page of types into a plate of cold metal: but this required a 
previous arrangement, of rather too expensive a nature ever to 
become generally useful. The common type metal being too soft 
to bear this operation without considerable damage, a composition 
was formed in which some portion of silver was used; the. type 
being cast (I should conceive with considerable difficulty) of this 
mixture, and a page set up and corrected, it was impressed, by 


_ ~ means of a screw-press, into a plate of soft lead. M. Herhan im- 


proved upon this by inventing an alloy : much less expensive; but 
it must be evident, that any mode of stereotyping requiring so much 


| /- previous concert and arrangement, must ever be very confined ain 


its iia or practice: In 1798 Messrs. Herhan and Didot, and M, 
* Hodgson, PP. 86, 89. . 
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Gatteaux, obtained, individually, patents for new inventions in — 
stereotype, and the two former entered into partnership in order to — 
prosecute their inventions with united success, and published a 
long series of the classic authors, well known throughout Europe for _ 
their cheapness and neatness. Their mode was that of the metal — 
matrix just above described, and striking with hot metal; but — 
Herhan subsequently adopted a new process, the object of which — 
was, “to form a set of types, orrather separate moveable matrices, 
each of which, instead of presenting a figure of the letter in relief — 
and in reverse, should bear an impression of it,in right order, as when ~ 
printed, sunk into its end, so that when the page should be com- : 
posed with these types, it would become, without any other 
operation, one complete matrix, with which the plates, in relief 
and in reverse, could be struck as before described.” To effect — 
this, punches were cut in the usual way, on steel, but with a 
shoulder to prevent going beyond a given depth. A machine was 
constructed, by which the punch could be brought down perpen- 
dicularly upon the end of the piece of metal to form the matrix 
upon. Many experiments were made by alloys of different pro- 
portions with lead, to cast in a common type-mould the blank - 
pieces of metal, which were afterwards to be struck with the punch. 
These failing in the requisite degree of hardness, he was obliged 
to form their shanks wholly from plates of fine copper, cut into 
rods, and by machinery drawn into the requisite thickness for the 
size and body of the various letters, and then cut into equal lengths, 
nicked as types, &c. Each piece was then singly fixed in the 
machine, struck with the proper punch, and formed the matrix. — 
The spaces and quadrats were pieces standing much higher than | 
the letter-pieces, and thus formed a deeper impression in the cast 
afterwards taken. : nad 
Thus every type wanting in a printing-office for this process of 
stereotype, must go through the separate manual operations of ; 
filing, dressing, arranging, striking with the punch, lining, and — 
- properly adjusting for the nicety of printing. It would appearin — 
this country a labour for which no adequate remuneration ever | 
could be expected. It is plain that the compositor’s practice must 
be completely reversed—he must either compose and spell back- 
wards; or begin at the right-hand end of his stick; or at the bottom 
of the page, instead-of the top; or transpose every line after setting 


“ 
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it. Proofs, it is evident, there could be none for the first stage 
_ Of the work: a plate must evidently be first cast; then an im- 
pression taken; read; and the corrections made in the page of 
matrices; then cast again, &c. &c. till finally correct. It is 
scarcely possible to believe that such a process can be practised 
with any degree of success, but that the old, original mode of 
converting the whole type, as by Van der Mey, would be infinitely 
better, more expeditious, and less expensive, than M. Herhan’s 
‘stereotype; yet M. Camus gives the description with every par- 
| ticular of authenticity ; Mr. Hodgson expresses no disbelief: of it ; 
and to him I shall refer the reader, desirous of further information, 
_ for more lengthened details of the process, and specimen of work 
_ effected by it—see p. 101-111. ? 

The last improvement upon Herhan’s process which has come 
to my knowledge, is that by M. Porterat, who, to avoid the in- 
conveniences I have mentioned in the preceding page, as affecting 
the processes of composing, proving, and reading, formed a set of 
types uniting the usual mode and that of M. Herhan, by having. 
the letter in relief at one end, and the matrix or sunk letter at the 
other; the latter being of copper, the former of usual type metal, 
both united by soldermg. Thus the compositor may proceed in 

_ the usual way, the lines be corrected, and then a plate struck from 
the reverse side; for the projector only proposes two lines at a time 
to be done, upon account, I should imagine, of the expense of the 
materials.* ! 

In England a process of stereotyping, as far as relates to the 
moulding and casting, very different from the Stanhopean process, 
but very similar to the French, was, not long since, made the sub- 
ject of a patent. This method consists in the formation, from the 

_ page of type, of a metallic mould or matrix, while the metal 1s in 
a semi-fluid state; and then, by fixing the mould in the place 
of the type-page, casting, or rather striking a plate in relief upon 
the metal in the same semi-fluid state. I am very credibly in- 
formed that this process was practised in Scotland several years 
ago; and it is, therefore, a fair presumption that the method 

_ /possesses no superiority ; or it would not now have been sufficiently 

[hort to have formed the subject of a patent. 

The process is described in the Specification as being effected by 

- See Repertory of Arts, J anuary 1820. 
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suspending the page of type, face downwards ; and then having the 7 
metal, ina state of fusion, poured into a piece of dry cartridge paper — 
loosely folded up as a box or trough, placed under the suspended 
type; and when the metal in this paper dish becomes cool, just 
on the point between ‘fusion and fixity,’ it is struck, by the dis- 
engagement of a spring, by. the type, and thus the impression is 
found en creux; and with some little trouble afterwards, the type 
is disengaged from the matrix. The back of the mould has then 
to be ‘made true by turning, planing, or filing; and then. the — 
plate is to be struck or cast by the same process, and its back to 
be turned, to make it true and parallel to the face.* 

To form a judgment of the originality of this invention, I me my 
reader to the description of the homotype process of M. Carez; alsoto 
those of M M. Gengembre and Herhan, which have been Jéseutled 
in preceding pages. M.Carez appears to have practised the me- 
thod of suspending the type-page, and striking the semi-fluid 
matrix, about thirty-one years previous to the patent of Mr. Ap- 
plegath. I have not been able to ascertain the date of the prac- 
tice of a similar method in Edinburgh, as mentioned in the preceding 
page, in order to dispute the originality of M. Carez’ mvention ;. but. 
I should rather, from some circumstances, incline to the side of the 
French artist. At any rate, the English patentee can have no 
claim, except, perhaps, on account of the improved spring-ram, or 
drop, to an exclusive right to this mode of stereotyping; I, how- 
ever, do not expect it will ever be thought worth contesting. 

The latest invention brought forward in this art, in England, is 
that of Mr. Brunel, of Chelsea. His object, which is expedition — i 
in the process, was, at the time, solely adapted to the view of stereo-- 
typing daily newspapers, in order to set two or more printing ma- 
chines to work instead of one ; or to apply the columns of a news- 
paper to a cylindrical press, instead of an horizontal machine, and 
thus increase the rapidity of the produce. The invention con- 
sists, first, in a new mode of taking the moulds ; and secondly, in 4 
anew mode of attaining the stereotype plate from such moulds. 
His process is, by pressing on the type the material which is to 
form the mould; for which purpose he proposes to make a com- Ny 


* The specification of the patent of Mr. Applegath may he found, with a. 
plate, descriptive of the spring-ram, in. the Repertory of Arts for Jan. 1820. 
Vol. XXXVI_ N.S. p. 69. 
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position of seven parts pipe-clay, twelve parts chalk or burnt 
clay, very finely powdered, and one part starch, making twenty 
- equal parts in bulk, not weight. These ingredients, being incor- 
porated with water and made into a paste, about the consistency 
of stiff putty, are to be spread over a steel plate, somewhat larger 
than the stereotype plate proposed to be cast; which steel plate 
is to be about the thickness of a saw-blade. The types being se- 
cured in a chase or galley, and the clay spread upon the thin plate 
of steel, as above described, a skin of parchment is then spread 
over the composition, and several thicknesses of thin calico 
(stretched in a light frame) over the types. The plate of steel, 
connected to the galley of types by hinges, is then, with its layer 
of clay, covered with the skin of wet parchment, turned over upon 
the types, and pressed or rubbed with sufficient force to spread 
or distribute the clay into the general form of the intended stereo- 
_ type plate. .The use of the skin of wet parchment and the cover- 
ings of calico is, to prevent immediate contact between the clay 
and the types while the clay is spreading or disposing itself over 
the mould-plate. After the general form of the proposed cast is 
thus produced, the coverings of parchment and calico are then 
- removed, and two thin sheets of paper substituted in their place 
between the clay and the types. The process of turning the mould- 
plate with the clay on the types is again repeated, and the whole 
passed under a rolling press, by which the impression of the types 
is rendered more distinct. The two sheets of paper are then re- 
moved, and the type slightly brushed over with oil, the mould- 
plate is again turned down, and the last or finishing impression 
given to the mould: the clay and the types being this time brought 
into immediate contact, the impression of the mould is perfected. 
The flexibility of the mould-plate greatly facilitates the operation, 
and the thinner the mould-plate is rendered, the better. The 
mould-plate is placed in a tray of proper dimensions to form the 
plate, having an edge or rim about one inch high, the bottom of 
which tray is full of holes, for the purpose of admitting water to 
cool the mould when the hot metal is poured in to produce the 
cast. The metal to be used for the stereotype plate may be the 
“same as usual; but when expedition is required, the well-known 
alloy of bismuth ten pounds, lead six pounds, and tin four pounds, 
may be used by heating it to about 400°. The mould-plate being 
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laid in the tray; with the face upwards, a plate of cast-iron is 
placed upon it, raised, by adjusting screws, so as to regulate the 


required thickness of the stereotype plate about to be cast, and | 


render it perfectly parallel. Things being thus disposed, the whole 
is to be heated to about 200° before the fused metal is introduced 
to the mould. When this is done, the metal is poured out, having 


insinuated itself into the mould and filled it up to the regulating © 


plate ; cold water is injected by a flexible pipe from a reservoir 
into the tray, which, coming in contact with the mould, cools the 
cast immediately. The superfluous edges of the cast are then 
broken off, the composition of clay, &c. washed from the stereo- 
type cast, and the new-formed plate may be then considered as 
fit to be printed from. 

As it is requisite to have a great pressure upon the metal when 
the finest casts are made, it is proposed, under such circumstances, 
to place the tray with the mould, &c. heated.as above, in a cham- 
ber which can be closed with a lid and luted so as to be air-tight ; 
this chamber containing the mould may be exhausted, and then 
the fluid metal introduced by means of a tunnel and stop-cock to 
the mould, which fluid metal, when it has perfectly insinuated 
itself into the mould, may be acted upon or pressed by condensed 
air admitted into the chamber from a condenser attached thereto. 


In this situation cold water can also be injected into the tray for 


the purpose of cooling the cast as before described. 


As the mould-plates, even after they have been dried, are suffis: 


ciently flexible to bend to any shape, it is proposed, if required, 
to cast plates shaped in segments of curves, or portions of cylin- 
ders, by attaching the moulds to the outsides of the corresponding 


cylinders, and placing them within other cylinders, so as to leave: 


a parallel space between both for the fluid metal to flow in casting.’ 
It is to be observed, that these cylinders must be heated as above 
before casting is attempted. 7 


A very expeditious mode of constructing a substitute for ateiead 


type plates is also described, by spreading a coating of shell-lac 
upon a plate of iron, and hardening it by the fire until it is capable 
of receiving an impression ; it is then dipped into the type metal 
and coated as if tinned, and then placed upon the mould as above 


made, and left there to cool under a press, which substitute is de- 
scribed as being remarkably perfect and stable; there are several 
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modes of modifying the above plans, which are all claimed as 
parts of the above-recited invention for improvements in raping 
stereotype plates—ZJnrolled, July, 1820. 

It will be evident, that from the thin coating of the clay, or com- 
position, spread upon the steel plate, and the gradual process of 
pressing this upon the face of the type to form the mould, that it 
will sink only the depth of the counter-sink of the face of the type, 
and very little below the depth of the shoulder of the type in the 
interstices left by the spaces, quadrats, space-lines, &c. so that no 
previous preparation of the founts to be used, such as square 
shoulders, high-spaces, quadrats, or leads, will be necessary in 
Mr. Brunel’s process. There must be a saving, also, in the expense, 
and less dirt occasioned, than by the use of gypsum; and I 
should imagine, if it were worth the trouble, the composition, by 
grinding and mixing with water, might be used over and over 
again. The wear of the type also must be infinitely less than by 
any other process of forming the mould, since, except from the 
slight oiling before the last pressure, or the accidental adhesion of 
a piece of the wet thin paper, there will be nothing to clean off from ' 
the whole process. The breaks and picks also, unavoidable in the 
gypsum-moulding, will be wholly obviated; and even by the 
regular thickness which seems attainable by this process, the use 
of the lathe may, perhaps, be rendered unnecessary. 

This invention has been so far effectual that I have seen 
a column moulded, cast, and fixed complete for working from, in 
20 minutes; but the apparatus must be very expensive. How 
far it might be reduced if adapted only to book-work pages, I am 
unable to estimate precisely; but I should suppose rt might be 
completed at as small an expense as the Stanhopean method, and I 
should think, in that case, it would merit a trial. 

Here again the question of originality starts forward, and I must 
refer to what I have stated in a preceding page, [873] as the 
process of Hoffman in Paris, in the year 1804, which, in many 
respects, is exactly similar to that of Mr. Brunel—even the 
trowel described by the former is used by the latter. 
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WORKING THE PLATES. 
‘ 
SECTION V. 
Of fixing Stereotype Plates for working —Nailing on Blocks of Wood—Lord 


Stanhope’s Iron Blocks, with Ledges and Screws—Cement Blocks— 
Universal Plate, with moving Ledges—The Author's invention for this 


purpose. 


Tur stereotype plates being completed by the hands of the 
picker, the next consideration will be the working them at press. 


It is first necessary to raise them, by some mechanical means, to’ 


the same height as type, which is effected by various methods. 
Lord Stanhope says, “ It became necessary, in the progress of the 


art, to devise a method of fixing the plates upon the press with © 


facility, and to enable the workmen to enlarge or diminish the 


margins as wanted. It is true, that former stereotypographers 


could not proceed without attending in some degree to this point. 
But they were content with the clumsy shift of nailing the plates 
upon blocks of wood ; a method evidently very ill calculated for 
general use, when the art became more perfect, as the plates would 
unavoidably be exposed to great injury by the irregular warping 
of the wood. I have contrived iron blocks, which are cut to such 
a thickness, that a plate and a block together are exactly type 
height. There is an overhanging ledge upon each side of the 
block, the whole length of it, and cut to fit the sloping sides of the 
plate. One of these ledges is fixed; the other moveable, to admit 
of putting in and taking out the siti In the moveable ledge 
there are three screws, by which the plate is held very flat and 
firmly. Different margins, to the different sizes of paper, are made 


by placing the blocks at a greater or less distance - from each ; ; 


other.” —Stanhope Manuscript. 


Another mode has been practised, by laying the plate face down- 
wards on the stone, and surrounding it with four straight pieces 


of iron of the exact height of moveable types, so as to form a — 
mould precisely of the shape of the page, which being filled with — 


a quantity of Roman cement, mixed to a proper consistence, the 
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excess of the cement being struck off correctly level with the iron 
frame, it is obvious that the plate and cement together will form a 
| plate similar to a page of moveable type. If there were no other 
objection it is evident, that the room requisite to deposit the pages 
of a work upon this plan would be an insurmountable one. 

Another method of mounting stereotype pages is by nailing them 
to a board of the proper height. But the more mechanical method 
upon this principle is a plate of iron, with sliding ledges, for each 
page—a plan which has been adopted by some whose work lies 
chiefly in stereotype. , 

But neither of these methods is applicable to the convenience 
of a printing-office for general business. The expense of the first 
is very great, as every metal block must be turned in a lathe to 
procure a truly plane surface ; and then it must be fitted up with 
the ledges and screws. The cheaper substitute has been blocks 
of wood, with brass ledges ; but even these are expensive, and ex- 
tremely liable, although made ever so fine in the first imstance, to 
become afterwards defective ; like the metal blocks, too, they can 
only serve for the same size of page for which they were originally 
made: and as the lowest expense of the cheapest of these con- 
trivances is from ten to fifteen shillings a block, a printer must 
work many reams of paper before he can be repaid his expenses. 

_ These considerations induced me to invent an apparatus for 
raising stereotype plates, which could be easily formed into: pages 
of any size required for either the smallest or largest plate, and 
suitable to the ordinary mode of imposing ; and which, although 
of little weight, would, from their construction, so effectually resist 
all pressure that could possibly be applied, that, supposing the 
plates made of one uniform thickness, no possibility would remain 
of one part ever printing fainter than another from any defect in 
the mounting ; as is the usual case where wood (which will alter- 
nately expand or contract as more or less subjected to moisture) 
forms any material part of the apparatus. The expense of these is 
trifling when compared with that of procuring the metal, or wood- — 
and-metal blocks commonly used; which, being necessarily pro- 
vided for the various sizes of page occurring in the routine of busi- 
ness, must be of serious amount ; particularly when of the best 
workmanship, and turned with any sufficient degree of accuracy. 

The patent stereotype plate raisers, with the holdfasts or claws, 
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may be thus described :—The raisers are made of metal, cast in a _ 


peculiar mould. They are formed with quadrilateral sides; 4 
first, to four Pica ms; then, of other larger figures—as four by = 
eight; four by twelve; and four by sixteen : also of smaller ones, 


as four by two; four by one; and four by a half. In height they 
are about three-fourths of an inch; or sufficient to raise the plate 
to the usual height, or somewhat higher than common type, 
These being cast and dressed perfectly true, both in body and 


height, admit of being easily combined to form the size of any page — 


necessary, with the certainty of having a uniformly plane surface 
for all the plates, however numerous. The several pieces are cast 
hollow to prevent unnecessary weight; and the larger combinations 
have divisions to give sufficient support to every piece against any 
pressure which can be brought upon it. 


The holdfasts, or claws, are formed of brass or tin, with a pro- 
jecting bevil at the top, having the holdfast, or claw, in the middle, 


or towards each end. The height of the claw is sufficient for the 
projecting bevil to lie upon the flanch of the plate when resting on 
the raisers. | | | 

To prepare plates for working. —Form, with the raisers, the requi- 
site number of pages for the forme or sheet, by the various com- 
binations, and any difference that may be wanting in length or 
breadth make up by reglet, leads, or scale-board; then lay on the 


plates ; and at the side of each, place such holdfasts as may, from 
the size of the plate, be deemed sufficient for proper fastening ; 


after which, proceed to make margin or dress the formes, and lock 
up in the usual mode. 


Lo change the plates——When worked, unlock the forme; slide 


off the done-with plate ; replace by a new one; lock up again ; 


and if the plates have been all cast truly to one gauge in thickness, __ 


width, and length, you will have, throughout the whole work, 
exact and uniform register, and equal impression. When the work 
is completed, the same raisers and holdfasts, by admitting of 
‘every necessary variety of combination, may be formed into any 
other sized pages for any other sized plates. 

The cost of these raisers, sufficient for a sheet, is not so much as 
for a sheet of the ordmary metal blocks; and the advantage which 
results is, that an office is at once provided with a stock sufficient to 
keep two presses constantly going of any sized work, without any 
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additional expense : for if they have been used, for instance, for 
pages of octavo, a few minutes time will serve to convert them 
Into pages of duodecimo—of octo-decimo, &c.—having a few over 

of each size to enable the various measures and lengths to be 
accommodated : and the metal is, at all times, worth a considerable 
portion of the original cost. 

I must just mention, in this place, that a patent was taken out, 
in 1821, by Mr. James Fergusson, for “ An Invention to make use 
of Elastic Substance in Stereotype-printing.” This was accom- 
plished by inserting cork, or other élastic substance between the 

plate and the block, or raiser, which should yield to the pressure 
| upon the thicker parts of the plate, and at the same time afford the 
necessary resistance for obtaining sufficient strength of impression 
from the thinner part. But having thus noticed the patent, I 
shall say nothing further about it. 
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LITHOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Invention by Senefililer Eis Work ; published by Mr. Abnova ONS 
of the discovery—Lithographic Stone—Ink for Lithography, and 
method of inking it—Paper~for transfer—Preparation of the Stone— 


Cylinders for inking the Stone—Paper for, Lithographic Printing— 


Numerous causes of failure in the Draning—Lithographic Presses— 
The Upright Lever, or Pole Press—The Bavarian Cylinder, or Star 
Press—Mr. Ruthven’s Press—Various styles of Drawing applicable 
for Lithography—Advantages of Original Dramings on the Stone— 
General opinion upon public advantages of the Process, and how far 


Lithography and Typography are likely to affect one another— — { 


Comparison of Prices. 


THIS mode of printing, by engraving or etching z relief upon: 


stone, was brought into England about twenty years since. The 
inventor was Mr. Alois Senefelder, an actor at one of the. theatres 
in Munich, the capital of Bavaria. In 1801, he made an assign- 
ment of his art to M. André, for the purpose of enabling him to 
take out a patent in this country; but it met with very little 
encouragement. Mr. Senefelder pursued his invention with 
_ ardour from that period, and in some places with success. The 
art was revived in London by the means of Mr. Ackerman of the 
Strand, who, in 1819, published in quarto, “ A Complete Course 


of Lithography, &c. by Alois Senefelder, Inventor of the Art of 


Lithography and Chemical Printing ;? and Mr. Hullmandel, who. 
has practised the art in this country with the greatest success, 
has since published “ A Manual of Lithography, translated from 


the French of M. Raucourt,” and subsequently a more practical _ 


work, entitled “ The Art of Drawing on Stone.” From these 
works I shall endeavour to give a clear account of the general 
principles and practice of Lithography. 
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“ Lithography,” says Mr. Hullmandel, “ is founded on mutual 
and chemical affinities, which hitherto had never been applied to 
the art of engraving. The Art may be divided into two parts; 1, 
The Execution of the Drawing; 2. The Printing. The former 
requires but little practice, as any person who understands drawing — 
may meet with success; the latter is filled with difficulties ; for 
no lithographic printer has hitherto been found, who can be 
quite certain of success in printing delicate and highly-finished 
drawings.* 

“ The first part consists in drawing on a stone, which has been 
previously made perfectly level and smooth, with an ink or chalk 
composed of greasy materials, in the same way as one would 
execute.a drawing on paper with ink or common chalk ; the 
second consists in taking the stone, as received from the drafts« 
man’s hands, and obtaining impressions from it, as one would from 
a copper-plate. To obtain these impressions, the lithographic 
printer wets the whole surface of the stone; but as the greasy 
chalk which constitutes the drawing, has a natural aversion for 
water, those parts of the stone alone which are not covered with 
the chalk imbibe it. The printer, while the stone is still wet, 
passes a thick and greasy ink over its whole surface, and the 
greasy lines of the drawing receive the ink, while the wet surface 
of the stone refuses to take it; a sheet of paper is now strongly 
pressed on the stone, which, receiving the printing-ink that has 
been applied to the drawing, gives a reversed fac-simile of the 
original one: the stone is wetted afresh, afresh charged with ink; 
and thus a series of impressions are obtained. In the above 
description consists the whole art of lithography.—The same 
result is obtained as in printing from copper-plate, but by different 
means: the process of engraving is entirely mechanical, that 
_ of lithography entirely chemical.” + | 

Mr. Senefelder, in 1809, was appointed Inspector of the Royal 
Lithographic Establishment at Munich, with a salary of 1,500 
florins (1s. 6d. each = £112 10s.), which he says, “ has made his 
fortune; secured him from want the rest of his days; and placed 
_ him in such circumstances, that he need not look to his art alone. 


s a means of subsistence.”—-Happy man ! 


/ . * Some specimens lately published show that Mr. Hullmandel himself can 
- ensure all the desired success. ‘ + Hullmandel, p. 1 and 2. | 
: a P 
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Some circumstances of authorship led him to “ pass more than 
one whole day in a printing-office, and made him acquainted with — 
all the particulars of the process of printing :”—the slight-and hasty — 


intuition of Mr. S. is certainly visible enough from some of the 


out-of-the-way projects into which he states himself to have been — : 
led—something like a traveller taking a rugged and round-about — 


road to come sooner to his journey’s end, when the via trita lay 
open before him. For instance, his plan of “ engraving letters 


on steel and stamping them in formes of hard wood” (singly, of — 
course), “ and thus forming a sort of stereotype composition from — 
which impressions could have been taken, in the same manner as ~ 
from a wooden block,” was not very likely to supersede the art of : 
stereotyping to which he compares it, any mere than was his ~ 


paste composition for taking the moulds,” or “ the sealing-wax 
and plaster-of-Paris composition, much harder than the type-metal 


of lead and antimony,” with which the plates for printing were to | 


be formed. 
Notwithstanding these observations upon the folly of represent- 
ing himself to have become acquainted with “ all the particulars 


of the process of printing,” by attending a day or two in a print- — 
ing-office to superintend the progress of his publication (a play), — 


it is not meant to deny to Mr. Senefelder all the praise he can — 


desire for his perseverance and success in pursuing his invention, 
as well as for his candour in stating how far it may be usefully 
employed. Itis frequently to be observed, that persons having 


new inventions or schemes to propose, cast a suspicion upon their 
projects by the excess of their sanguine proposals. I remember, — 
when stereotyping was first established, the projector proposed — 


to have companies and partnerships instituted, the members : of ; 


which were to be share-holders according to certain regulations, 


and every thing was to be done by stereotype, even to the ‘a | 


newspapers. 


_ Not so with Mr. Senefelder. He says, “ There is no invention — 
in this sublunary world which unites in itself all the advantages — 
and all the excellencies that might be wished. Lithography does 
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not constitute an exception to this remark. It may, indeed, be ; 


said of the art of lithography, that neither type nor copper-plate 
printing can-be dispensed with in consequence of its invention; 


though it is not impossible that, by farther improvement of the 


{ 
; 
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presses, it may one day combine the advantages of the other modes 

: of printing with those peculiar to itself; but, at present, the facility 

and quickness of composition; the equality and correctness of 
the single letters, which can be obtained in type-printing, give to 

_ this art a decided superiority for many purposes. Some subjects, 
however, that hitherto have been executed by types, such as cir- 

culars ; bills of exchange ; invoices; cards ; addresses, &c. can 

be executed by means of lithography more quickly, and in 

_ greater perfection, than by types.”—* In both the ordinary 

_ methods of printing (namely, the letter-press and copper-plate) 

the charging the types or plates with colour, by which the im- 

pression is obtained, depends entirely upon mechanical principles, 

viz. that in the letter-press printing the colour adheres only to 

those places which come in contact with it; and, in the copper- 

plate printing, to those from which it is not wiped off.” 

“* The chemical process of printing is totally different from both. 
Here it does not matter whether the lines be engraved or elevated ; 
but the lines and points to be ‘printed ought to be covered with a 
liquid to which the ink, consisting of a homogeneous substance, 

must adhere according to its chemical affinity and the laws of 
attraction; while, at the same time, all those places which are to 
remain blank must possess the quality of repelling the colour. 
These two conditions, of a purely chemical nature, are perfectly 
attained by the chemical process of printing; for common expe- 
rience shows that all greasy substances, such as oil, butter, &c. or 
such as are easily soluble in oil, as wax, bitumen, &c. do not unite 
with any watery liquid without the intervention of a correcting 
medium ; but that, on the contrary, they are inimical to the water, 
and seem to repel it. The principal dissolving and uniting liquid 
for the above-mentioned substances is alkali, which, by proper 
-management forms a sort of soap soluble in water. Upon this ex- 
perience rests the whole foundation of the new method of printing, 
which, in order to distinguish it from the mechanical methods, is 
justly called the chemical method; because, the reason why the 
ink, prepared of a sebaceous matter adheres only to the lines 
awn on the plate, and is repelled from the rest of the wetted 
urface, depends entirely on the mutual chemical affinity, and not 

on mechanical contact alone.” 
Mr. Senefelder’s first experiment only went to the application 
3P2 
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and use of the stone plates as a substitute for those of copper; | 
but one of those trifling circumstances (to compare small things — 
with great ones) to which many of the greatest discoveries and 
‘nventions are indebted for their origin, struck out at once 
a new prospect to his view, and by a series of patient expe- 
riments, enabled him to bring his object to the present degree of 
perfection. “ I had,” he says, “ just succeeded in my little labo- 
ratory, in polishing a stone plate which I intended to cover with 
etching-ground, in order to continue my exercises in writing back- — 
wards, when my mother entered the room and desired me to write — 
her a bill for the washer-woman who was waiting for the linen. 
I happened not to have the smallest slip of paper at hand, as my — 
little stock of paper had been entirely exhausted by taking proof 
impressions from the stone; mor was there even a drop of ink in 
the ink-stand. As the matter would not admit of delay, and we 
had nobody in the house to send for a supply of the deficient ma- 
terials, I resolved to write the list with my ink prepared with wax, 
soap, and lamp-black, on the stone which I had just polished, and 
from which I could copy it at leisure. Some time after this I was 
just going to wipe this writing from the stone, when the idea all at 
once struck me, to try what would be the effect of such a writing 
with my prepared ink, if I were to bite in the stone with aqua- 
fortis; and whether, perhaps, it might not be possible to apply 
printing-ink to it in the same way as to wood engravings, and to 
take impressions from it. : . 
« T immediately hastened to put this idea in execution; sur-_ 
rounded the stone with a border of wax, and covered the surface 
of the stone to the height of two inches with a mixture of aqua- 
fortis and water, which I left standing on it; and on examining 
the effect of this experiment, I found the writing elevated above a 
tenth part of a line (or 1-120th part of an inch). Some of the 
finer, and not sufficiently distinct lines, had suffered, in some 
measure, but the greater part of the letters had not been damaged 
at all in their breadth, considering their elevation; so that I con- 
fidently hoped to obtain very clear impressions chiefly from 
printed characters, in which there are not many very fine strokes. | 
« T now proceeded to apply the printing-ink to the stone, for 
which purpose I first used a common printer’s ball; but after 
‘some unsuccessful trials, I found that a thin piece of board 
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‘covered with fine cloth answered the purpose perfectly, and com- 
municated the ink ina more equal manner than any other mate- 
nal I had before used.* My further trials of this method ereatly — 
encouraged my perseverance. The application of the printing-ink 
was easier than in the other methods, and I could take impres- 
sions with a fourth part of the power that was requisite for an 
engraving, so that the stones were not at all liable to the damage 
of breaking ; and what was of the greatest moment to me, this 
method of printing was an entirely new invention which had 
eccurred to nobody before me. I could, therefore, hope to obtain 
a patent for it, or even some assistance from the government 
(Bavaria) which, in similar instances, had shown the greatest libe- 
rality in promoting and encouraging new inventions which I 
thought of less importance. Thus, the new art was invented, and 
I lost no time in making myself a perfect master of it.” 

The chief materials requisite in lithography, besides the press, 
are, first, the stone; secondly, the ink, composed of wax, soap, 
&e.; thirdly, the preparation for the stone, as, gum, aqua-fortis, 
or other. strong acids ; fourthly, the oil, varnish, and lamp-black. 
After an experience of twenty years, Mr. 8. has not, in any of 
these fundamental principles, improved, altered, or newly-dis- 
covered any thing. . 

. The Stone—found to answer for all the purposes of iMioainbss 
better than any other yet discovered, is a sort of calcareous slate, 
pure, hard, and of a fine grain, imbibing both moisture and grease 
with equal avidity, on which principles the whole art of lithography 
is founded. It is procured in Bavaria, and particularly in the 
village of Solenhofen. In its chemical decomposition, it is found — 
to consist chiefly of carbonate of lime: in nitric, muriatic, and 
other acids, it will almost entirely dissolve, and the carbonic acid 
escapes in the form of gas. , 

Stone of this species, or possessing the necessary qualities for, 
Paiseadohy, was, for some time, considered as unobtainable from 
Bry other ud and none has yet been discovered which unites 


’ * He does not state by what means he communicated the ink crak by 
this process. 
+ From this opinion the shotsenh for the Encouragement of Arts were in- 
duced to offer the following premium :—To the person who shall discover within 
_ Great Britain or Ireland, a quarry of stone fit for the purposes of lithography, 
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the qualities of purity, whiteness, and hardness, equal ‘ip the. 
Bavarian. At one time it was thought that a quarry, near Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, produced a stone equal to the purpose; but this, 
called by geologists the white lias, is of so soft and porous a sub- 
stance, as to be totally unfit for chalk drawings, or the finer 
applications of lithography; for the more ordinary purposes of 
transfers, and slight drawings, it may be an useful substitute. 

Another species, found in Warwickshire, called the brown has, is 
so dark, when wetted, as to render the drawing almost imper- 
ceptible ; neither of these species will split in so smooth and even 
a stratum as the German, and they therefore require so much labour 
to rub them down to a smooth and level surface, as to make them 
neatly as expensive, if not more so, since the repeal of the duty, 
as the foreign stone. For Ink drawings, polished stones of very 
fine grain are necessary, but for chalk drawings, a rough grain is 
indispensable. 

The best thickness of a stone for the purposes under considera-- 
tion is from two to two-and-a-half inches. The size of its super- 
ficies must, of course, differ according to its intended use. It is 
split and rubbed down nearly to a level face at the quarry; and 
again dressed over with sand-stone, and pumice-stone and water, 
till it is proved to have a truly plane surface. The polishing is 
then continued with finer materials till judged perfect and fit 
for use. 

The Ink—termed chemical ne might, from the substances of 
which it is composed, be more properly named fat, or alkalic, ink 
It is used either for writing or drawing immediately on the stone ; 
or for covering the surface of it lke etching-ground; or for 
transferring drawings executed on the prepared paper to the stone. 
The peculiar qualities of it are, filling the pores of the stone in 
those places to which it is applied, with an oily, greasy substance; 
and that it will resist, at the same time, the action of the nitre and 
other acids. It is composed as follows :— 


equal at least to the stones imported from abroad—the Gold Isis Medal, or 
Thirty Guineas.—A specimen of the stone, at least two feet square and two | 
inches in thickness, with an account of the situation of the quarry, and 
certificates of its possessing considerable extent, to be produced to the Society 
on or before the last Tuesday in February, 1820. . 
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PMA ech ache oo by; Weights: i:.< wih Qi-parteas 
Common Tallow i »  49,do, 
Soap : , ‘ : . . 4 do. 
Lamp-black ‘ : , ‘ 1 do. 


Other proportions are given, to vary the composition according to | 
peculiar circumstances, in some of which shell-lac is added: 
These ingredients are put together into an iron saucepan, and 
exposed to a strong fire till the whole of the mass is in a state of 
ignition. When the quantity is reduced to one-half, the pan is 
carefully covered, or put into a vessel of water to extinguish the 
flame and cool the substance. When well mixed, and worked up 
till cool, it is formed into small cakes, cylinders, or sticks, and 
preserved for use, and may be applied in the form of a crayon 
pencil, or dissolved in the softest water to a proper degree of 
- fluidity to write with a pen. The ink may be coloured to any 
variety, by substituting for the lamp-black, indigo, blue, lake, 
vermillion, red ochre, &c. so that none of the colours used contain 
neutral or other salts, which would alter the nature of the soap. 
The ink must be varied in its component parts according to the 
purpose to which it is to be applied. The above is given as the 
proper preparation for immediate application to- the stone. 
For transferring drawings or writings from paper on to the stone, 
for hard or soft etching, &c. some variation in the ingredients is 
required ; but wax, tallow, and soap form the principal. These 
must be regulated, ina great measure, by the finer or stronger 
lines of which the writing or drawing consists. Thus, for writing 
large characters, the ink must be more fluid than for small; or 
else, after drying, the strokes will have too much body, and be 
disposed to spread. This can only be regulated by the judgment 
and practice of the artist; since the temperature of the room, or 
even of the atmosphere, has a great influence in these particulars, 
and it is necessary to use a harder or softer ink accordingly. 
The paper also requires a particular preparation, in order to pre- 
yent the ink from running, and to induce it to transfer more 
clearly on to the stone. The paper is then wetted with a weak 
solution of nitric acid, and put on the stone which is previously 
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rubbed down with water and pumice-stone, and then passed 
through the press. The whole is. then placed in the vessel for 
biting in, containing a weak solution of the acid. This operation 
slightly corrodes the surface, and: disposes it to imbibe either wet 
or grease with more avidity. The paper being disengaged, the 
stone undergoes the preparation with gum, as hereafter described, 
and it is ready for printing. 

The Pens—and many other little utensils must be chosen and 
adapted by the experience of the operator, and according to the 
variety of his work. In many instances the steel pen is preferred ; 
in others, the quill-pen of various degrees of hardness, various 
shapes of shoulder, and progression of nib. For some purposes 
port crayons and camel’s hair brushes will be necessary. Indeed; 
upon the judicious adaptation and dexterity in using these and 


other similar utensils, suitable to the ink and subject, depends 
all the success of this species of printing; as, in fact, may be’ 


equally said of any other. eettar 

The printing-ink is laid on to the parts which are to appear in 
print by means of the cylinder or roller hereafter described. The 
wet parts of the stone refuse to take the ink, while the written 
parts, being greasy, have an affinity to, and take it freely. It 


will require several times rolling over, eight or ten perhaps; the 


paper is then laid on and the pressure applied. When taken off, 
the workman, with a sponge, washes the whole surface of the 
stone previous to inking. 

In the ardour of his pursuit the inventor next proposes to 
transfer “ all products of )printing either with types or wooden 
blocks ; and a newly-printed sheet can immediately be transferred 
to the stone, especially when the printer, instead of his common 
ink, has used the above-mentioned colour or ink.” But he does 
not pretend to say that this ever has been done; and it does not 
appear very likely that, after the preparation of setting the types, 
reading, &c. of a forme of book-work, any printer or bookseller 
will prefer a transfer made to stone, to print twelve hundred per 
day, when a type-press can print three thousand. 


I shall not take up the time of my readers with describing Mr. - 
Senefelder’s cautions against giving the printed (from type) sheet 


. “ too great a pressure, by which the types make impressions or 
small cavities in the paper,’ &c. and how to take them out again; 


ae, 
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but shall proceed to such lithographic particulars as are more 
desirable to be known to the practical artist. - 

The preparation of the stone must be understood to relate not 
merely to the levelling, smoothing, and polishing ; but also to im- 
parting that quality to certain parts of the surface which will 
repel the colour where nothing is to appear in the printing. This 
is principally effected by the gum-arabic, or some other similar 
substance, which, by the previous use of the acid, the stone is 
rendered ready to admit; but neither the acids nor the gum can 
affect those parts which are already properly covered with the fat, 
greasy, or chemical ink : for “ a few drops of gum-arabic dissolved 
in water, if applied to a well-polished stone, produce the effect, 
that the spot thus wetted will not take colour as long as it 
remains wet. As soon as it becomes dry the colour adheres to it, 
but is easily wiped off with a sponge and water. From this it 
appears that gum alone prepares the stone; or, in other words,. 
imparts to it the quality of rejecting the colour or printing-ink. 
If, however, the acid has been previously applied to the stone, this 
quality gains in durability.” But it must be frequently renewed, 
at least twice a day; or whenever the printer leaves off work to 
go to his meals; as the stone ought never to get dry. 

The colour-cylinders or rollers used for charging the stones with 
ink are of wood, about four inches diameter, covered with flannel 
or woollen cloth rolled three or four times round, and then covered 
with calf’s skin. 

The paper used is of the same variety as for other printing ; 
suited to the subject or price of the print or work. But it appears 
as if, in the case of works printed on both sides, as In music, 
writing, &c. much pains and expense will be necessary to prevent 
setting-off ; as the inventor says, “ anew sheet. of blotting-paper 
ought to be used for every new impression.” The previous’ pres 
paration of wetting the paper depends on the same principle as 
for other kinds of press-work. The inventor acknowledges con- 
siderable difficulty in bringing off good impressions of any work 


~ where the excellence consists in a clearly-defined line. The 


_ drawing or writing looks better on the stone: than impressions 3 
from it even on the finest paper. This he ascribes partly to the 
colour of the stone, which softens the whole by a. half tint; and 
renders the drawing more delicate and pleasing to the eye. An 
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impression taken’ on yellowish stone-like paper, greatly resembles 
the original drawn on the stone. The reason, he says, why im- 
pressions on white paper do not look so well is, that the colour 
does not generally come equally off the whole surface. The pos- 
sibility, however, of effecting this, is well proved by many perfect 
impressions. Now, when it is considered that the perfect equality 
of colour over the whole surface of the impression constitutes the 
indispensable quality of even the most common letter-press print- 
ing, this recommendation of lithography, by its great friend, is 
not so very flattering as to give a high opinion of its excellence, 
The excessive price of paper in this country (four times that for 
which it is sold on the continent) will not allow of printing upon 
the bare possibility of having perfect impressions; and, from 
yarious hints throughout his book, Mr. S. makes it, indeed, a 
very remote chance of having many perfect impressions from a 
day’s work upon stone. “ If any part,” says he, “ of the inked 
surface of the stone should be rubbed with the hand with a cer- 
tain degree of pressure, the subsequent application of the roller 
and ink will not be sufficient to restore the impression, The 
drawing on the stone will seem to have suffered no alteration, and 
appears as black as in its original state, if cleaned and washed 
with water; but as soon as the roller is passed over it, the rubbed 
places reject the ink. In some instances this defect may be 
removed by the application of the proper means, but in others 
they prove ineffectual.” Again, “ It often happens that, through 
negligence, bad colour, or unclean linen rags, the stone is soiled, 
or takes colour in places where it ought not so to do, especially 
near the margins, as these dry most quickly, and are most ex-_ 
posed to the touch of the greasy hands or other accidents.” In 
any of these cases, the only effectual way of restoring the design ~ 
appears to be, to prepare the stone afresh : and even then, after all 


the pains of rubbing down the stone to a new face, and re-drawing 


or re-writing the surface, there seems only a chance of its being a 
complete remedy for the evil, so that a new stone might be deemed 
the most eligible cure. 

The whole process of drawing on the stone appears, from Mr. 
Hullmandel’s treatise, beset “with difficulties and dangers of the 
most teasing and curious description; and is continually liable 
to failure from, apparently, the most trifling and even ludicrous 
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causes: should any of the cuttings, or other loose particles, of the 
chalk fly on the stone, the mischief will be serious, if suffered to re- 
- main, or not removed with the greatest care : if paper be placed over 
part of the drawing upon which the hand might rest while en- 
_ gaged on the other part, the paper “ takes up numberless 
microscopic particles of chalk from the dark touches of the 
drawing, and deposits them again on other parts of the stone, 
some of which are often intended to be bright lights; this, im the 
impressions, invariably produces a tint. Portions of chalk are 
also unavoidably lying on the face of the stone; these are taken 
up by the paper, to which, from the heat of the hand which is 
lying over it, they adhere very strongly; every time the paper 
is shifted, each little piece of chalk prints or marks a spot on the 
drawing; thus, every loose bit of chalk so adhering to the paper 
will print twenty and more spots.”* A perspiring or moist finger 
touching the prepared part of the stone—blowing with the breath, 
coughing; or sneezing over the stone, would send small particles 
of spittle or saliva which would be unseen on the stone; but cer- 
tain, even if wiped off ever so carefully, to produce white spots in 
the print. Also, “it is a safe precaution, whether the artist’s 
hair be greasy or not, to wear a cap of some sort while drawing 
on the stone, as, if his hair should be scurfy, these small pellicles, 
imbibed with grease, will fall from the head on the stone, and 
form spots which do not show in the least until the drawing is 
printed, when they form multitudes of dark spots."+ “ Evena 
London winter atmosphere is unfavourable to lithography, as the 
smoke may fix in greasy particles upon the preparation of the 
stone, and cause a grey tint to be printed all over the im- 
pression.” { | 

The next subject to be treated upon will be the presses, by 
means of which the impressions are to be taken from the stones 
to the paper. In the course of experiments which have followed. 
this invention, many kinds of lithographic presses have been 
devised, with various degrees of success ; but these appear to have 
been resolved into two kinds of machinery, viz. the press in which 
the pressure is produced by 4 scraper 3§ and the cylinder, or 
copper-plate press. The former, which the author denominates 
the scraper-press,§ and the pole-press,|| appears that which is most 


* Hullmandel, p.89. +t p-87. tp He.  §p. ISL. Ip pegs. 
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suited to the work. The scraper ‘‘is a thin piece of hard wood, 
about an inch thick (usually pear-tree, plane, or box). The edge 3 
with which the pressure is produced is not thicker than the twelfth — 
part of an inch; and by the action of the press it is violently 
pressed against the leather of the frame under which the printing 
paper lies upon the stone. In some presses the scraper is passed 
over the whole surface of the stone; or, it rests immoveable, and 
the stone passes under it, so that the pressure of the scraper suc- 
cessively acts upon the whole surface of the paper. In this sort 
of scraper-press, the impression is not, therefore, produced at once, 
and perpendicularly, as in the letter-press; but progressively, as 
in copper-plate printing ; with this difference, however, that in 
the copper-plate printing-press a cylinder rolls over the stone, and 
in this press the stone is drawn under the scraper. The scraper 
acts with a very considerable power—sometimes of three tons and 
more—upon the leather frame placed over the paper ; and it being 
necessary that, notwithstanding this heavy pressure, it should 
slide over the leather, it is evident that a great: friction must take 
place; and though the leather is carefully strained over the 
printing-frame, and rendered as slippery as possible by grease, 
still it cannot fail to be considerably stretched by the passing of 
the rubber. This stretching is communicated in some measure 
to the paper under it, and effects a distortion in its parts by which 
all the lines of the drawing, in the direction in which the rubber 
passes over it, become a little thicker. If the leather is of good — 
quality, well strained in its frame, and sufficiently greased ; and 
if the soft paper under it be not too wet, the above-mentioned 
distortion is very inconsiderable; and in writing or larger drawings 
scarcely perceivable; but in very minute drawings, or in highly-. 
finished chalk drawings, where the space, the single lines, or 
points are scarcely visible, the smallest extension or distortion of 
the paper is sufficient to fill them entirely, by which the impres- 
sion is totally spoiled.” [Various preventives and remedies aeones 
these disasters are then proposed. | 

Besides the effect of extending or distorting thes paper, the 
rubber has another imperfection, viz. that of being easily injured, 
or even spoiled, if small hard bodies occur in the paper. In fine 
drawings of artists, which are commonly printed on very fine paper, 
this seldom happens ; but in works, where coarse printing paper 
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is used, it very frequently occurs. If, in this manner, an inequality 
is produced on the edge of a stone, no subsequent impression can 
be perfect, as a certain line will be less. printed than the rest all 
over the stone. As soon, therefore, as such a line is observed in 
the impressions, the scraper must be taken out and planed afresh ; — 
‘and be carefully adapted to the surface of the stone. 

The cylinder of a copper-plate press approximates the nearest 
to this principle of pressure by acting on a single line of the plate 
at a time, and producing the impression, as the plate passes length- 
wise through the cylinders, by a progressive motion over its sur- 
face. In letter-press work the power acts perpendicularly and 
simultaneously upon the whole surface of the type, &c. to be 
printed ; each part of which receives only its proportionate share 
of that force or pressure. This surface does not fill, perhaps, one- 
fourth part of the sheet, the rest being so much below as to offer 
no resistance to the power applied. But it is otherwise m the 
stone ; for, by the biting in, the interstices between the print are 
so triflingly depressed, that the entire surface offers a resistance. 
It would, therefore, be necessary to produce four times greater 
pressure in printing from stone than from type—a state of the 
question which shows the impossibility of a letter-press printer 
entering into lithographic printing by means of his own machmery. 
«« By the most accurate calculations, a stone plate of the size of a 
common folio sheet* requires a pressure of from twenty-five to 
thirty tons to be printed horizontally ; and such a pressure no- 
thing but a very thick stone, placed carefully upon a horizontal 
foundation, is able to resist.” es 

The only machinery which has been found effectual for litho- 
graphic printing is upon the principle already described of a 
scraper or line pressure, the most simple of which appears to be 
what Mr. Senefelder calls the upright lever, or pole press; which, 
he says, “ is still in use in all establishments for printing all work — 
which requires great dispatch ; but the pressure cannot be raised 
to more than six hundred weight, without exposing the printer to 
an immoderate exertion; and for that reason it is not applicable 


* This expression is not very clear to printers, as a sheet may be either 
folio, quarto, octavo, &e. without differing at all in its dimensions. Perhaps 
it may mean, according to the law-acceptation of the term, a sheet of foolscap 
or post. : | 
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to very large stones, or such as require a great pressure. For pen 
‘and ink drawing's of the size of a common folio sheet,* it is excel- 
lent ; and with two workmen twelve hundred: Saline: may be 
taken in one day.” 

In this press the pressure is produced by an upright lever from 
six to ten feet in length, to the under part of which the scraper is 
fixed; and the upper part is suspended from the spring of an 
elastic board. This board is fastened to a pedal, by which it can 
be depressed so as to act with its usual force when the scraper 
passes over the stone. The board fixed over the press must be 
so elastic as to spring at least one inch, as the scraper, in passing 
over the stone, describes a segment of a circle; hence the pres- 
sure at the two extremities of the stone is by no means so in- 
tense as in the middle. The stone is placed in a frame or box, 
and secured with wedges. 'This box has two frames which work on 
pivots or hinges, analogous to the tympans and frisket of printing- 
‘presses. The tympan, which is covered with leather, is brought 
under the action of the pole and scraper, which are united by a 
_ double-joint hinge, and which, when drawn to a straight line, and 
acted upon by the spring-board, preserve their perpendicular direc- 
tion. The workman must press with his whole force against the 


table upon which the press stands, in order to get a firm hold, or. 


he will scarcely be able to move the scraper. “In case. of great 
power being required, the opposite workman, by pushing, may 
greatly assist the other.” 

Another kind of press, much used for lithography, is called the 
cylinder, or star-press, in which the box and stone move under 
the scraper which is fixed, and the impressive power is effected by 


a lever. But the principle upon which the impression is obtained. 


is precisely the same as the former; and the star-press offers no 
recommendation of gaining even power ; since, “ if the pressure is 
not too strong, a single workman may draw the stone under the 
scraper ; but in order to facilitate the operation, when the stones 
are large, and a stronger pressure is requisite, a corresponding star 
or cross is contrived on the other side, so that the other workman 
may give his assistance.” And, in point of time, it is evident that 
a loss must be the consequence. These are the kind of presses 
now in general use in the lithographic establishments in France 


* See preceding note. 
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and Germany. That they should be used here must cause a pain- 
ful sensation to any mechanic who witnessed the operation of litho- 
graphic printing. I have given a sketch of one of these machines, 
which I saw at work upon a quarto post letter, single page, and 
which, with the labour of two men to turn the star, could produce 
about fifteen hundred per day of what two men at a common 
printing-press would be ashamed if they did not do four thousand ? 
‘ However, the finest specimens of lithography in this country are 
yet produced from the star-press. Other presses are described, 
and one in particular, working by “a cylinder of brass eight 
inches in diameter,” which is rolled over the stone in lieu of the 
scraper to produce the impression ; “ but as this cylinder, though 
perfectly solid, would not produce the requisite pressure, two iron 
rods are attached to the pins, which pass through the table, and 
have cases filled with leaden or iron weights suspended to them; 
the space, however, seldom allows the application of more than, 
five or six hundred weight, which, in most cases, does not produce 
a sufficient pressure for clear and perfect impressions. These 
presses would be greatly improved by being raised a little higher 
to gain more space underneath: or if the levers could be made 
to pass through the floor of the room, by which means space 
- enough might be obtained to add a weight of two tons-and-a-half, 
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or more, without fatiguing the workman too much in turning 
the cylinder.” In order to improve upon this press the Bava- 
rian mechanics might profitably inspect our old-fashioned linen 


mangles. 
In this country, we have, as usual, been improving upon the 


foreign inventions. Mr. Ruthven has made lithographic presses — 


by the application of the excellent plan of powerful pressure in- 
vented by him for type-printing-presses. The movement of, and 
pressure upon, the stone, is gained by two cylinders, in the same 
manner as our copper-plate presses ; the power of pressure is re- 


gulated by his patent levers, acting upon the rollers by bringing — 


them nearer to each other, as may be found necessary. However, 
in practice it is found that a cylinder is not sufficient, or effective, 
as it will not adapt the pressure to the inequalities of level which 
all stones are more or less liable to; wooden scrapers only will 


answer for good drawings, the cylinders, at best, for circular — 


letters or maps. Still the Ruthven lever is retained to bring down 
the scraper, by which means the work has been rendered compara 
tively easy. Mr. Colby, of Shacklewell, has also invented a press 


for the same purpose, of great power, by very simple means, but 


he retains the cylindrical pressure. | 


The author has reserved to the latter part of his work his obser- 
vations and detail concerning “ the transfer and tracing manner.” — 


——“ This manner,” he says, “ is peculiar to the chemical printing ; 
and I am strongly inclined to believe that it is the principal and 
most important part of my discovery. In order to multiply copies 
of your ideas, by printing, it is no longer necessary to learn to 
write in an inverted way; but every person who, with common 
ink, can write on paper, may do the same with chemical ink; and 
by the transfer of his writing to the stone it can be multiplied 
ad infinitum. At Munich, at Paris, and at St. Petersburgh, this 
manner is already used in the government offices. All resolutions, 
edicts, orders, &c. agreed to at the cabinet meetings, are written 
down on paper, by the secretary, with chemical ink ; and in the 
space of an hour fifty impressions may be. had. For circulars, 
and, in general, all such orders of government as must be rapidly 
distributed, an invention like this is of the utmost consequence ; 
and Tam convinced that before ten years shall elapse, all the 
European governments will be possessed of a lithographical estab- 
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lishment for transferring writing to the stone. In time of war this 
method is of the greatest use for the general staff of the army: it 
supplies entirely the want of a field printing-office ; and admits of 
_ greater despatch and secresy. The commanding officer may write 
_ his orders with his own hand; and in his presence a number of 
impressions may be taken from them by a person who can neither 
write nor read. In commerce and trade, the transfer manner will, 
ere long, be generally introduced, especially-in great commercial 
houses, where it often happens that a quick and accurate multi- 
plication of price-lists, letters, and accounts, is of the utmost 
importance.” 

I agree with most of what is here stated respecting the utility 
of the transfer and tracing part of lithography. The Quarter- 
master-general’s office at Whitehall has, for some years, had a litho- 
graphic establishment attached to it; and during the late war on . 
the continent, our army was provided with the apparatus for the 
purpose of issuing orders, and communicating to the officers 
sketches of the plan of operations. 

The liquid ink for writing on paper is made with gum-lac - dis- 
solved in lye of pure soda, with a little soap; and coloured with 
lamp-black. The chemical ink described by Senefelder for the 
purpose of transfer, is somewhat different from that used for writ 
ing or drawing immediately on the stone. It is formed of 


Shell-lac ssa) v!.?. ed parts 
as hie i eogis re tk 
allows. Deacisccs eb 
Mastie yt eal. ee 
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In a quarto volume of 342 pages, wholly occupied in describing 
the ‘processes and materials of this one art, much interesting 
matter must be found which it would not have been possible to 
have given, in a specific manner, in the limits here set. The en- 
déayour has, therefore, been to confine this abridgment to such 
particulars as will be found most valuable to those for whose pecu- 
ar use this work is designed. Even where any detail of the pro- 
cess, or description of the ingredients used, has been introduced, 
it has only been with a view of more clearly seanps the general 
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method. No one must, therefore, expect to become a master — 


of the art of lithography from what is here presented. The 


“Manual of Lithography,” translated from the French, by ~ 
Mr. Hullmandel, as well as his subsequent work, “The Art of — 


Drawing on Stone,” gives the whole processes, failures, and remedies, 
more in detail; but these works only confirm my opinions already 
freely given ; and will no doubt convince any reader that “ those 


who really wish to study lithography, must be armed with courage 


and patience, and prepare themselves to exercise more than one 
art; it is true, that black, varnish, and printing-ink are to be 
found in-the shops, but none of these are proper for lithography, 
All the materials necessary for this art cannot be employed in the 


state in which they are bought, some previous manipulation being — | 


always necessary. This is a natural consequence of the mystery 
which has hitherto enveloped lithography, and which has until 
now hindered the Trade from furnishing the necessary ingredients. 
A lithographer is thus obliged to become stone-mason, carpenter, 
shoe-maker, &c., and to prepare his own black, his varnish, and 


his ink, for nothing is indifferent in lithography ; all must be done _ 


with care and intelligence ; and often those things which, in their 
manipulation, appear unimportant, are, in the end, of the utmost 
‘consequence.”* | 
The art appears to admit of being applied to a variety of 
purposes ; as, imitations of ink-drawings, either by lines or dots ; 
etchings of engravings; chalk; wood-cuts, and aqua tint 
The style, however, which has a decided superiority, is that 


of chalk, as no copper-plate engravings can give so perfect 


an imitation of original pencil, or crayon drawings. For all 


scenery, and subjects from nature, it offers also peculiar advan-— 


tages: the original artist drawing his work upon the same 


surface from which it is to be transferred to the paper in any — 


number of impressions required, it will exhibit throughout all the 


freedom and spirit of his pencil without losing by the transfer of 


the engraver to wax and copper; only, he must either draw in re- 


verse, or the print will be in reverse of the original. However, from 4 
the natural tendency of the stone to imbibe the lithographic ink, itis 4 
impossible to obtain very fine lines, or delicatedrawings, which might a 
not be executed with more ease by etching on copper. Such draw- 4 


* Hullmandel, p.4, 
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ings may, indeed, be produced by engraving upon stone; but as it 
requires almost as much practice as engraving upon copper, the 
_ chief advantage of lithography to the fine arts, viz. that of enabling 
an artist to execute his own drawings, is lost. The oreat bulk and 
: weight of the stones are also a disadvantage which must ever tend 

to preclude a person from laying by the inscribed stones, as can 
be done so conveniently with engravings on copper plates. 

Transfers upon stones, however, with regard to writing, are ex- 
tremely useful; and even the transfer of prints from copper-plate 
has been effected by Mr. Hullmandel with surprising success. It 
appears that lithography has been chiefly esteemed, both at Paris 
and Munich, for its application to chalk drawings, excepting its 
acknowledged utility in the transfer of writings. ; 

Mr. Raucourt, as translated by Mr. Hullmandel, says, 

“The extreme facility with which drawings are made upon 
stone, and their being, in fact, original, give a great advantage to 
lithography over engraving; but, on the other hand, it must be 
confessed that, in point of beauty and perfection, nothing has been 
hitherto produced to be compared with fine line-engraving” [p. 128]. _ 
However, in the mezzotinto style, drawings on stone appear 
_ eapable of entering into competition with any engravings of the. 
same description, upon copper. The work above-mentioned of 
Mr. Hullmandel “Art of Drawing on Stone” exhibits fine 
specimens, particularly a head of Rembrandt, and a landscape ; 
and the lithographic works published by Mr. Ackermann, drawn 
by Mr. Hullmandel, as also by Messrs. Ward, Nicholson, 
Westall, Harding, &c. show what degree of perfection this new 
art may be capable of attaining, when fostered by British 
encouragement. 

Various tints may be produced by using two or more stones, 
which, being covered with greasy composition, the lights are 
scraped out in the places where they are intended to appear on 
paper; and the print being brought on the stone in its exact 
place produces the effect of a drawing on coloured paper touched 
with white. These drawings may be printed with a third stone, 
to, give more effect to fore-ground. Imitations of wood-cuts are 
produced by covering the stone with lithographic ink, and scraping 
| out the intended lights; and as the finer touches may be added 
[with a hair pencil, prints far superior to wood-cuts may be ob- 
3Q2 
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tained. But the chief advantage of wood-cuts, viz. printing them — 


along with the letter-press, is not attainable. 


Engraving upon stone is performed by polishing the stone, and. 4 
covering it with a thin coating of gum and black. The parts of — 


the drawing must then be scraped out; and when finished they 


will of course appear white instead of black. The thicker lines, — 


as in copper, must be cut somewhat deeper than the others, and 
when the drawing is complete the whole is rubbed with linseed- 


oil, which being resisted by the coating of gum, only touches the_ : 


stone where that is scraped away. The gum is then washed off, and 


the print obtained as in the other style of printing. The imitations — 


of aqua-tinta are produced by several stones coinciding with each » 
other, and producing a succession of flat tmts, as before-described. | 
Drawings may also be done by mixing ink with chalk, and adding 
flat tints.* ! irae | 

In going thus far into the detail of this new mode of printing, 
Ihave been actuated by two motives :—first, that of giving general 
information relative to an art claiming some affinity to our own ; 
and secondly, that of showing how far lithography will either in- 


terfere with, or be auxiliary to typography. Whether I have - 


succeeded in the former motive it will be for others to decide; on 
the latter, I may venture an opinion, that it will be of no effect 
either the one way or the other. | 


I had, at one time, an intention of making a temporary carriage, — 


on which we (printers) might work stones by the power of our 


presses ; but a careful perusal of the works above referred to, and ~ 


a personal attention to the process, have convinced me of the 


impracticability of such a scheme; or of any union of the two- 3 


arts ; nor have we any thing to apprehend from the success of © 


lithography. Circular letters, and official orders, by the advantage 


: 


which the method of transfer gives, are the only instances in which 


it will interfere with the ordinary mode of printing, and be likely. j 


\ 
7 


to supersede, in any respect, letter-press work ; and in these even, a 


e “ ‘ : 
where economy is necessary, letter-press will have the preference. — 


In cases, also, where the beautifully clear and distinct lines pro-— 
duced by the engraver on copper, and the type-founder, are objects — 


* See Mr. Hullmandel’s paper upon Lithography in the thirty-seventh _ 


& 


volume of Transactions of the Society of Arts, which accompanied several 
specimens of the different styles : -particularly-his. Views in-Italy. 
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of attention without the aid of extraneous ornaments and flourish- 
ings, the stone-printing will not be adopted. To compose types 
for transferring on to stone, and thus making stone pages, will be 
far more expensive than stereotype, and require twenty times the 
room to keep store, even if it could be brought to answer in other 
respects, so that its adoption in such a way is totally out of 
question; and few authors will write their works upon prepared 
paper for transferring them to stone, for the sake of exhibiting to 
their friends and posterity fac-similes of ther manner of writing 
for the press. 

As to any advantage gained by the public, on the side of ex- 
pense, I shall show that to be very equivocal. The list of “ prices 
at the Lithographic Press, No. 8 Pickett-street, Temple-Bar, in 
April 1822, is as follows : — 


“ Lithography Circulars 4s. per 100 pages, ex. paper. 
Ditto, Plans of Estates 8s. to 21s. per 100, ex. paper. ; 
Writing charged when less than 300 copies from 1s. 6d. to — per page. 
Transfer ink \s. per bottle— Transfer paper \s. per sheet. 
«© N. B. Even hundreds always charged.” 


Now the question is, what would be charged by a letter-press 
printer for the same. 


Lerrer-Press. LITHOGRAPHY. 
250ex.paper ... -. - £0 8 O| 250as300. . . 12 0 
| Writing 0/02 G21 S076 
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And if the employer wishes to display his own hand-writing, there 
must be added, one shilling for the bottle of ink, and one shilling 
more for the sheet of transfer paper. 

The side on which the advantage lies, with regard to plans of 
estates, is rather more difficult to be shown, because it is not easy 
to estimate the average expense of engraving. But it 1s certain 
that the plan must be drawn upon either the transfer paper or the 

tone; and in either case the artist must be paid. Then the 
printing would be from eight to twenty-one shillings per hundred, 
exclusive of paper. Now a plate, quarto size, may be worked for 
about three shillings per hundred ; so that it does not appear, from 
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these statements, that the public are likely to be advantaged Ks ‘ 
lithography on the score of price. 


The commendations which I have just given ‘to this art, might 
induce an opinion that it would very materially interfere with 


copper-plate engraving and printing; but there is one circum- 


stance which will effectually protect those professions; namely, 
the slow, and consequently expensive, process of stone-printing ; 
this, in long numbers, will counterbalance all the difference in 4 
value between engraving on copper and drawing on stone. A 
small quarto head will cost at least twelve shillings per hundred . 
working. Thus, where very limited numbers are sufficient, all the 
advantages of the first artist’s drawing being transferred to the ; . 
paper at a less expense than its copy can be engraven on metal, 
may so far be obtained: but when the long numbers necessary 
for the usual impression of a work are required, copper-plate will 
have the decided advantage. . 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Revival by Mr. Savage—The Chiaro Oscuro—Colours by suites of blocks 
—Manzer of Papillon—Mode of Printing—Paper Hangings—Chinese 
—Initial letter B of the Mentz Bible—New Mode of producing such a 

_Specimen—Mr. Savage's Specimens—Requisites of the Artist—CUI 
BONO—Calculation of Cost—Failure of the Chef-d’cuvre—Pleasing 
relief on referring to the first principle of the art of Printing— 
Branston’s Cave of Despair, reversed—India Paper. 


THIS subject of fancy has been lately revived by the work of 

Mr. William Savage, a printer of acknowledged ingenuity and 
talent ; but whose labours in this performance have been applied, 
I fear, more towards the honour of the art, than to his own emolu- 
ment. 
- The principal view of Mr. Savage in compiling this work, ap- 
pears to have been, to draw the attention of the British typographer 
to an art attempted many years ago, and which, most probably, 
was not then persevered in for the very same reason that will 
render futile the attempt to revive it in the present day, namely, 
its total inutility. 

Mr. Savage divides the subject into two kinds of specimens ; 
namely :—First, that of prints worked with different gradations of 
the same colour, which produces the effect of what is termed chiaro 
‘oscuro, or cameo. The first practiser of this method has been 
generally supposed to be Ugo da Carpa, an Italian engraver of the 
sixteenth century, who, with other contemporaries, produced the 
effect of chiaro oscuro drawings, by means of two, three, or more, 
blocks of wood printed with different gradations of the shade of 
the same colour, upon the same paper.* 

Secondly, the printing a picture by suites of blocks, in various 
colours, “ so as to give fac-similes of the productions of different 
masters, at a small expense, to serve as studies, or for the deco- 

: * Ottley, vol. i. p. 34. n. 
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ration of rooms, where, if framed and glazed, the eye should not 


be able to distinguish them from drawings.”* 

It appears to me, that Mr. Savage may have first taken up his 
idea from the work I have before mentioned, viz. that of Papzllon ;+ 
upon the appearance of the first part of Mr. S8.’s work, I 
was instantly struck with the resemblance of his first specimen 
of chiaro oscuro, to one of Papillon’s executed bres on the 
same principle. 

To produce these effects, as many blocks, designed and fitted 
en suite, are employed, as are the tints or colours which the artist 
intends to produce. The first of these is termed the blotch block, 
which is used to print the first or lightest tint, out of which the 
extreme lights, or whites, only are cut, or excavated ; the second 
block prints the next tint, and so on until the whole design is 
completed ; the number of blocks being determined by the degree 
of finish intended to be given to the print. 

In forming prints of multifarious colours, a similar routine 
takes place, the various blocks being traced from, and all matched 
to, each other, inked with the requisite colours in proper succes- 
sion, and united and blended by the most skilful and patient 
workmanship, and by means of those sheet anchors of pressman- 
ship called points, three, or even four of which are fixed (by what 
a printer calls paste-points) upon the tympans, so as to act upon 
the margins of the print: thus, every block of which the suite 
consists will require separate beating, pointing, and pulling. 

It appears, both from Papillon and Savage, that this mode of 
ornamental printing was practised by the earlier typographers : 


* Savage. + See pp. 18. 623. 


t Perhaps it may be expected that I should instance, in the course of this’ 


chapter, the beautiful paper hangings for rooms, printed in various colours, 
from blocks, en suite, and sheets in series, first produced in Italy and France, 
and now improved in England. The principle is certainly similar, but as 
the purpose is different, and colours laid on in relief, any thing like a 
classification or comparison of the two-species of printing would not be just. 
But here the sad rogues, the Chinese, are before us again.—‘ D. the 
ancients,”’ said the Irishman, “ they are always staleing one’s good thoughts.” 
I happen to have a set of silk hangings, for a room, with figures printed in 
colours, and several portions, or sheets, to unite and form for a subject within 
a border, exactly upon the principle now under consideration, but falling to 
‘pieces from age, 
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they both affirm the large ornamental capital letters of the Mentz 
_ Psalter (Faust and Schoeffer, 1457) as well as the Bible and other 

books, to have been printed in colours with suites of blocks. The 
_ former asserting that there were three colours used, viz. red, blue, 
and purple, the latter contending for two only, viz. blue and red. 
I have had no opportunity of examining any one of these trea- 
sures of typography. The letter B at the beginning of the volume 
has been, as I have before stated [p. 46], copied in fac-simile 
by several authors, and described by others; and I mean to give 
it in those two colours, both as an exemplification of the principle, 
and for the purpose of showing that it may. be produced by a pro- 
cess certainly never yet called in aid of such a purpose, but which 
would save much time and expense of engraving suites of blocks ; 
namely, stereotype ; and, having one block only engraved, the rest 
may be effected by merely such hands as are on the ordinary esta- 
blishment of a printing-office. 

Mr. Savage, who examined a fine copy of this Psalter with the 
most anxious curiosity, says, “ he could not help admiring the 
great accuracy with which the workmanship was executed, in in- 
serting a large capital letter into the surrounding ornamental part, 
where the exact shape is bounded by a fine line, of a different 
colour, so near to each other, as to be separated by a space not . 
more than the thickness of writing paper, and uniformly true in 
every instance ;” but the general appearance of the work is 
heightened in beauty, by a more bright and delicate tint of each 
of those colours in other places written or painted in by hand, as 
well as some other emendations of even the black ink. | 

«Tt is a curious fact,” says Mr. Savage “that under Fust and 
Gutenberg the process should be carried nearly to perfection ; 
for some of the works they printed, both in the quality of the ink, 
and in the workmanship, are so excellent, that it would require all 
the skill of our best printers, even at the present day, to surpass 
them in all respects : and I do not hesitate to say, that in a few 
years after, the printers were actually superior to. us in the use of 
red ink, both as to colour, and as to the inserting of a great 
number of single capital letters in their proper places in a sheet, 
_ with a degree of accuracy, and sharpness of impression, that I 
ave never seen equalled in modern workmanship.” —pp. 6, 7. 

Mr. Savage, in pursuing his plan of fully exemplifying the effect 
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of ornamental printing, has given imitations of drawings in sepia 
and Indian ink, in, from three blocks, increasing to nine—several 
head-pieces printed as cameos in different tints of the same 
colours ; in heraldry, the arms of Earl Spencer in heraldic colours ; 


in imitation of coloured drawings, a combination of from two to 


twenty-nine blocks ; three specimens in natural history, and three 
im sculpture ; and others of various descriptions. The minutiz of 
the process is explained, first, by tables of the coloured inks 
used in these prints, with definitions of their properties and neces- 
sary combinations, and general rules and cautions for the manual 
operation at the press: this, after the grand point, included in 
one technical term, the making-ready, is effected, is little 
more than would be dictated by the judgment of any clever, 
experienced, artist-like pressman. The operations of this 


method of printing, the various colours used, and the suc- _ 


cession of each block, to produce the required effect, appear 
fully explained in a “ Succinct Description of the Illus- 
trations,’ to which I must refer the curious inquirer: yet, still 
much, very much, must evidently be left to the taste and judg- 
ment of the printer who has leisure to make such experiments. 


No rule can be laid down for the exact order in which the various _ 


blocks of a suite are to be taken—the printer must not only 


be an artist in the limited acceptation of the term, but in the — 


full extent of the term as applicable to the fine arts of designing, 
painting, and drawing, or he can never expect to produce the 
effect of either. It appears necessary, in the first place, to 


consider that the style of the drawing must be suited to the 


intended process: next to “ analyze the drawing, for the purpose 


of ascertaining how many blocks it will require, and what parts ° 


of it will come into each, and to determine which block shall be 


first engraved”—all this will require the united operations of the — 
designer, engraver, and printer ; and, in some of his pictures, Mr. 


Savage appears to have had the assistance of the two first-named 
artists, in an eminent degree. From his account of the difficulties 
he had to cope with, it is very plain that the practiser of this 
fancy must have no other business to divide his attention: the 
whole of the subjects, with one exception, were worked by 
himself, or his own family, | 


' I think it unnecessary to proceed further with this subject, till 
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some little consideration be given to that important question, by 
the solution of which the more or less general adoption of every 
art and science must be regulated; namely, CUL BONO? 
In posting-bills, lottery-puffs, titles of books, the printing in 
colours will be ornamental and decorative, but rather expensive ; 
but for producing pictorial subjects “ to serve as studies, or for the 
decorations of rooms, framed and glazed, not to be distinguished 
from drawings,” the failure is complete. Every head piece is 
managed by, first, working the type as a single leaf, then by 
working three times more, for the three tints of the cameos. The 
picture illustrative of Collins’s “Ode on Mercy,” which was 
intended as the chef d’auvre of this decorative printing, is pro- 
duced from twenty-nine blocks! thirty colours and tints to work 
one quarto leaf twenty-nine times over!! now, let the mind run | 
over the probable cost to employ a journeyman capable of such 
work, and guess if something like the following may not be 
given as the probable result :— 

29 blocks, making-ready, preparing colour, beating, and 

4] pulling, at least four times the time of the operations of 
“7161 a forme of the work, quarto 
4 pages in a forme 

“464 times the cost of printing a page of fine type-work, exclu- 
sive of the expense of the designer, engraver, and box-wood. If 
for studies or pictures this expense could be borne, it is very plain 
that in book-decorations it is not likely to answer—if 500 fac- 
similes were wanted of the picture of Mercy, print it in outline, 
and the first artists in the country would be glad to colour them 
up to pattern for one fourth of the money, and produce something 
like a finished specimen. 

I think this picture-print of “ Mercy” a monstrous abortion—it 
_ is horrible—its only merit is in the patience and difficulty with 
which it was gestated and brought to parturition. I could wish, 
as Dr. Johnson said of the lady’s piece of difficult music, it had 
been impossible: some other specimens in colours, where so much 
has not been aimed at, are so much the better ; the less that has 

een attempted, the less is the failure. | 

In going regularly through the account of the Illustrations, we 
in time arrive at the finale of specimens of the printing art of Mr. 
Savage; and as if the climax of disappointment were still im store, 
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after the failure of “ Mercy” the list concludes with the “ Cavern . 
of Despair ;” but what a surprise! what an unexpected reverse — 
and relief to the sickened sensation, does this ‘“ Cavern of 4a 
Despair” really prove! Is it accident or design? Is it meant as i 
stage effect? In this picture the mind is refreshed by, and at last — 
rests delighted upon, every excellence that wood-engraving and % 
type-printing ever did or ever will effect. I cannot conceive 5 
superiority possible; to attempt any description of it would be 
folly, except saying, that itis in the true, legitimate mode of ¥ 
printing, one colour, a fine black: take all the other “ Illustra- — 
tions” away, cut out the whole portion of “ Decorative Printing,” 
and give me the remainder of the book, with the “Cavern of 
Despair” designed by Tuurston, and engraved by BRANSTON, _ 
and I will preserve it as one of the choicest specimens of typo- 

graphic skill. P 

One specimen deserves to be mentioned with commendation for 

its splendid effect. This is described as an Ornamental Letter B; 
drawn and engraved by Branston; and executed to show that _ 
large ornamented letters might be introduced into books; printed 
at the type-press in colours, or with different shades of the same 
colour as cameos; and also to show the introduction of gold by 
means of the printing-press. This specimen has seven blocks, the 
lights are printed in gold—it would be rather a dear ornament, 
since it appears, that, in addition to the number. of blocks, the 


peculiar skill of two typographic artists, besides Mr. Savage, was 
required to effect it. 3 


Mr. Savage’s work, upon the more ordinary operations of print- 
ing, contains a great deal of curious and interesting matter. His 
observations, as well as the extracts taken from Papillon, on the 
various woods proper for engravings, will be found valuable to the 
practisers of that art. . 

There is also, in this work, a valuable paper by Mr. Farraday, 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, entitled “ Chemical 
Analysis of French plate Paper, India yellow Paper, and India 
white Paper,” the chemical details of which are well worth the 
attention of paper manufacturers. and the subsequent observations _ 
particularly interesting to those printers who are curious in the g 
production of good impressions from wood engravings. 

“T have no doubt myself” says Mr. Farraday, “that the supe- 
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' riority of the India paper is owing to the peculiar. nature of the 
4 fibre used in its formation, and not to any particular process in the 
: manufacture of it, or to the addition of any other substance. 


Indeed, as far as regards the making of it, I think it is inferior to 
our own; but it has a singular degree of ductility, even in the dry - 
state, which far surpasses any thing I have observed in European 
paper: the slightest impression of the nail, or other hard body ; 
the mark of a twist, or any form given to it by pressure, remain 
very perfectly after the force which produced them is removed ; 
and by simple extention of the paper, or other means, these may 
be removed much more readily and completely than they can from 
a piece of English paper. Now, I presume that it is to this 
property, and which belongs to the peculiar fibre of which the 


_ paper is composed, that it owes its superiority : it permits the paper 


to mould itself according toall the inequalities of the surface against 
which it is pressed; and, consequently, entering and filling up 
more accurately the lines upon the copper-plate, it receives the 
ink from every place where it has been deposited, in a more perfect 
manner than any paper deficient in this quality can do. I .en- 
deavoured to convince myself of this, by scratching and cutting 
up a copper-plate witha steel point, and then covering one half 
with folded India paper, and the other with French plate paper, 
submitting the surface thus covered to pressure: I found, on 
removing it, that though both papers had been in precisely the 


‘same circumstances, there was an essential difference in the 


impressed form received by them : on the French plate paper | 


could only trace the elevations formed by the deeper lines on the 


the copper-plate, but on the India paper every mark could be 
observed which the copper that it covered had received.” 

Mr. Farraday has confined his experiment and observations to 
the superiority of India paper for printing from copper-plates, but 
every reason which he has given applies with equal force to printing 
from wood. Many of the engravings in this work I would gladly 
have worked with the type, or as the next best mode, upon the 
same paper, but separate from the type; not finding this to equal 
my wishes I tried other samples said to be made of particular 
fabric suitable to such a purpose, and also a paper made from pure 
flax, so that no particle of cotton could have entered into the pulp ; 
but they were all equally unsuccessful in competition with the 
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India paper. I found it impossible ie give at once the same ~ 
intensity of colour to the black shades from the plane surface of — 


the block, and the delicacy of the lighter shades from the engraved 
part, without, in the first instance, using such a body of ink, and 


considerable power of impression, as would fill up all the finer parts ; 4 


and in the latter, by using the ink so sparingly and so light an 
impression as would not leave sufficient colour for the black parts. 


The India paper, on the contrary, by the flexibility of texture, and 


absorbent and congenial quality for fixing the ink, would take 
every light and shade with much less colour and pressure, and what 
is of infinite importance in printing, allow the ink to set, or dry, 
in less time than any other paper. A remarkable instance will be 
seen in this work in the print of Cogger’s Press, which has an 


extent of black ground, with clearness of the fine lines, and absence _ 


of all appearance of ink or oil on the ‘reverse, that never could 
have been effected if European paper had been used. In fact, it 
went further, for owing to the qualities united of the paper and the 
ink (to say nothing of the workmanship) immediately as it was 
worked no ordinary pressure would cause it to set-off—and on the 
second day after, I had several copies hot-pressed to try the effect, 
without finding the colour either to spread or fade. 
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-IN page 19, Introduction, I have described the method of print- 
ing, which I understand to be practised by the Chinese: since 
that part was printed, I have been enabled, by the kindness of 
Mr. Bowyer Nichols, to present a specimen of Chinese printing, 
which will be, doubtless, interesting, as effected by a process 
differing so materially from European practice. 

My friend has lent me a Chinese engraved block (that being the 
term generally used), although I would rather call it a wooden 
leaf, its thickness not exceeding 3 of an inch, and being engraved 
on both sides; their mode of taking impressions, as already de- 
scribed, admitting of this, without damage to the underside ; and 
by which is evidently intended a saving both in material, and 
room in which to store the work; this effectually prevents me from 
taking an impression by our mode from the thing itself, without 
great danger of splitting it, and other damage ; and the more so, 
as it is much warped: I have, however, contrived the means of 
producing almost a complete fac-simile of this curiosity. 

The original came out of the collection of the Rev. Dr. Lert, 
whose account of it is as follows :— 

« The title is ‘ T'st Tsan Noun Poun—Sing Song Play Book’ — 
23rd page.* It is a song concerning a gentleman who, soon after 
his marriage, left his lady to serve the emperor of China in his 
army. Being falsely accused of treachery he was condemned to 
die; but his father-in-law proved the accuser to be the traitor, 
and he was executed.” 

The block has evidently pean | very much used; its whole ap- 
_ pearance being that of an engraving from which many thousands 
of 1 impressions have been printed; and that it has been printed 
from, there is further evidence, from the quantity of dried ink 
adhering to the sides of the block, which are angular. 

* The characters appear to me to be the 23rd and 24th pages. H. 
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In the library at the India House, I have seen several specimens — 


of the Chinese printing-blocks, in various stages of the process: 


some having the paper with the characters traced, ready glued to 


the board ; some engraved, but never printed from; others show- 
ing signs, like this now before us, of much wear; and one very 
large block, of a picture in outline. But these are only engraved 
on one side, and have a dovetail at each end to slide into larger 


blocks by which they are held firm for the workman’s use. Seve- _ 


ral of their engraving and printing tools are also in the same 


library, the appearance of which confirms the account here given 5 


of their method of workmanship. 


I have also inspected several Chinese books—and have worked — 
my specimen as nearly like them as I could—as badly as possible © 
—still my apprehension is, that if ever my work be admitted into 


the Celestial Empire, the Mandarins will not guess it to be an 


impression (or as nearly so as possible) from their own engraving. 


Stereotype Foundry—p. 871. 


Since that article was written, and the view engraved, I have. ’ 
had occasion to remove that foundry, and erect another upon a 
larger scale. The only part of the apparatus essentially different — 
from that here described, is the mode of lowering the melting- ~ 
pot into the pit. This is by means of an apparatus containing a — 
rack and pinion, attached to the erane, in lieu of the rope and 


shackles, by which the pot is lowered and kept at any chosen 
position ; as also a method of fixing and unfixing the claws with- 
out the process of unscrewing. | 
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Devices of early English Printers.—No. II. 
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Devices of. early English Printers.—No. III. 
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Devices of carly English Printers.—No. IV. 
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MONOGRAMS AND DEVICES OF EARLY ENGLISH PRINTERS. 


(From the Rev. T. H. Horne’s Introduction to Bibliography—by permission.) 


EXPLANATION OF THE OPPOSITE EnNGRAVING—NoO. I. . 


1,2, and 3, Are the marks affixed by Caxton to his publications. Of 
Caxton, see pp. 90O—103. 
4,5, and 6. Marks used by Wynkyn de Worde;. who, being Caxton’s 


successor, adopted his devices, with some slight alterations. Of him, see 
‘pp. 107, &c. 


7. A device of Pynson.—See pp. 111 and 141, 
8. A device of J. Notary—I111. 


EnorAviInG—NOo. 2. 


1. The mark of William Faques [of whom see p. 112]. The sentence in 
this device, Melius est modicum justo super divitias peccatorum multas, is 
taken, with some variation, from the book of Proverbs, ch. xvi. v. 8. And 
that following, Melior est patiens viro forti, et qui dominat, is from Ecclesiastes, 
ch. vii. v. 8. (vulgate version). 

2. The device of John Skot or Scott—See p. 112. 

3. The mark of Thomas Godfray—1}3. 

4, The device of John Rastall—113 and 142. 

_ 5. The mark of Robert Wyer—114. 

6. The elegant device of Richard Grafton—117, 148, 155, 158, 164. 
His motto—Receive the incrarred word (Epist. St. James, ch. i. v. 21)—has a 
quaint allusion to his name. 

7. The device of John Reynes—l 10. 

‘8. The mark of Laurence Andrew—114. 


Encravine—No. 3. 


1. The device of John Byddle.—See p. 116. 
9, . - - of Edward Whitchurch—118. 
3. - - -. of Thomas Petit—118. 
4, - - - of Reynold Wolfe—121. 
5. - - -. of John Day—122. 
6. - - - of William Serres—124 and 164. 
7. - - - of Richard Jugge—124. 
8. - - - of Hugh Singleton—125. 
is 
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Eneravine—No. 4. 


1. The device of Gaulter Lynn—See p. 126. 

po as - of John Cawood—127 and 165. 

3. - - ~-. of Richard Tottel—128. 

4, - - - of Richard Jones—133. 

5. - - - of William Middleton—120. 

6. - - -. of Thomas Purfoot—132. 

7. - - « of John Wolfe, City Printer—136. 
8. - - = of John Siberch—190. 


The display of monograms and devices of early printers is continued, to 


a considerable extent, both of English and foreign printers, by Mr. Horne, 


to whom I must now refer my readers who may be curious in this branch of — 


typography. The specimens I have given will be sufficient to excite their 
curiosity, which in his work will find a rich treat. | 


The following represents the device affixed to the celebrated Psalter of — 


Mayence.—See pp. 46. 913. 
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No. I. 
pRITENTe ENE WORKS, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


ADDRESS. 


‘Havine availed ourselves of the friendly opportunity afforded to us 
by Mr. Hansanp, of introducing into his Work on Typography Specimens 
of our Inks, we beg leave respectfully to return our sincere thanks for 
the very distinguished patronage we have invariably received since our 
_* commencement in the trade, and to assure our friends and the printers in 

general that no pains will, on our part, be spared to perfect the manu- 


facture of an article so essential to the beauty of their works, and so — 


desirable for the reputation of Hass and the Art of et 
~ generally. ; 
_In promising thus, much, we are fully aware of the difficulties we have 
_to encounter as well as those we have already overcome ; and we are proud 
to think that our former exertions have, in a great measure, been instru- 
mental in bringing the Art to its present state of perfection; and though 
much still remains to be accomplished, we trust that, by an unremitting 
attention, we shall ultimately succeed in completing what remains to be 
desired, which i is the constant wish of 


Their most chedieueh 


Humble Servants, 


THOMAS MARTIN & CO. 


This “Page is worked with Two-SHILLING pee and is confidently 
recommended for all the purposes of common Book Printing. 


DOPL ODPL GOODE GLPOL PLO ODOE 


AGENTS. 


Messrs. CHartEs Grarron’and Co. Stationers, Birmingham. 
Messrs. BeruBy and Knor'rs, Booksellers, Ditto. 
Messrs. LumspEN and Son, Stationers, Glasgow. 
Mr. Joun Cummine, Bookseller, Dublin. ; 
WAREHOUSE IN LONDON. 
Mr. T. BISHOP, 
ae 10, * FISHER-STREET, RED-LION-SQUARE. 
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No. IT. 
ADDRESS. 
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Tae Art of Printing having, within a few years, arrived at-a point of ex- 
cellence unattempted at any former period, it may seem surprising that an 
article so essential to its perfection as the Inx should have so long remained 
in an unimproved state. It is, however, indisputably true, that this preparation 
has been found in numerous instances very defective; the Ink sometimes, 
from its tenacity, tearing off the fibre of the paper, and thus causing picks ; 
at other times not drying properly, and therefore setting-off in the working, 
and subsequently when the book is bound ; and still more frequently, from the 
impurities and imperfect combination of the oil and black, running on the paper 
and turning it of a yellow colour, by these defects destroying the excellency of 
work, which in every other respect may have been executed with the greatest 
care. 


In the hope of avoiding these defects, which it is utterly impossible the Printer 
should foresee, and of producing an Ink that, while it combines beauty and 
richness of colour, is calculated to bring off a clear impression from Type, as 
well as from the finest shades of Wood Engraving, we have had recourse to 


humerous experiments, many of which have been of an expensive and trouble- 
some nature. From the facility we possessed (being printers) of trying the 


products of these experiments, we were the better able to form a decided 
judgment as to the results. That we have succeeded, the extensive use of it 
must now fully evince, it having gained admission into the first offices in 
London, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manchester, and Dublin; the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, &c. &c. 


Thus encouraged in their exertions, T. M. and Co. respectfully inform their 
friends and the trade in general, that they have recently obtained a patent for 
the manufacture of Fine Black ; and, having completed an extensive apparatus 
for the purpose, they shall be enabled again to add very materially to the 
quality of their Inks, both as regards colour and quickness of drying: while 
at the same time there will be a saving to the Trade of more than 20 per cent, 


as the 2s. Ink may now be safely used to produce as good work as was formerly 


done with the 3s., and all the other prices in the same proportion ; and the 
whole of the Inks being lighter bodied will go much further than heretofore ; 
as well as produce a much better effect. 


It may here be necessary to apologize for introducing a subject, in some 
measure foreign to this address; but we consider it a duty we owe to our- 
selves as well as to the Public, particularly to caution our friends against the 
insinuations of some Ink Makers who have recently started, and who have 
been attempting to gain a knowledge of our apparatus and manufacture by 


_ the most despicable means: though they may succeed in getting our men. 


away, still their knowledge of the business cannot by that means become en- 
larged, as they are totally unacquainted with the nature of printing, and con- 
sequently cannot be supposed to understand the necessary qualifications to - 


form good Ink. 


In closing this address, and returning thanks to our friends, we cannot but 
feel grateful for the very distinguished patronage we have received, and at 
the same time assuring them, that every exertion will be used to merit a con- 
tinuance of their favours, which will at all times claim the highest respect 


From 
- Their humble Servants, 
Pei oal THOMAS MARTIN AND CO. 
This Specimen is printed with Three-Shilling Ink. 
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No. IIT. 
Specimen of Four-Shilling Ink. 


Tuts Ink is made with the Patent Sprrit Briacx,* and will be 
found much superior to their original manufacture at the same price, both 
in richness of colour and clearness of impression, while at the same time 


it possesses much stronger drying qualities. 


LENS 
. ai 


T. M. and Co. wish tooffer these Specimens to the Trade, as presenting 
the exact shade which each Ink is intended to produce when worked with 
proper care; and which, it is presumed, will be found calculated to produce 
as good work for every purpose of Printing as has generally been effected 


with Inks or a much higher price. 


* See their Specification in the Repertory of Arts, vol. xliii. p. 257. 
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No. IV. 


SPECIMEN OF SIX-SHILLING INK. 


LO! THESE ARE A 


T. MARTIN, AND Co: 
Printing INK Makers. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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TECHNICAL TERMS USED IN PRINTING, 


Ball-knife.—A blunt knife used to scrape the pelt-balls. 

Ball-nails.—Square-headed nails used in knocking up balls. 

Bank.—A stage about four feet high, placed near the press. 

Beard of a letter.—The outer angle of the square shoulder of the shank 
which reaches almost to the face of the letter, and commonly scraped off by 
founders. 

Bearer.—A piece of reglet to bear the impression off a blank page. 

Bite.—Is when the inked impression of the page, or any part of it, is pre- 
vented by the frisket’s not being sufficiently cut out. | 

Blankets.—W oollen cloth, or white baize, to lay between the tympans. 

Body.—The shank of the letter. 

Bottle-arsed.—Whaen letter is wider at the bottom than the top. 

Bottom-line.—The last line of the page preceding the catch-line. 

Brayer.—Is a round wooden rubber, almost of the fashion of a ball-stock, 
but flat at the bottom, and not above three inches diameter: it is used in the 
ink-block to bray or rub ink. 

Break.—A short line. 

- Broadside.—A forme of one full page, printed on one side of a whole sheet 
of paper. 

Broken letter—By broken letter is not meant the breaking of the shanks 
of any of the letters, but the breaking of the orderly succession in which the 
letters stood, in aline, page, or forme, &c. and mingling them together, which 
mingled letters are called pie.—It is more properly termed broken matter. 

Bur.—When the founder has neglected to take off the roughness of the 
letter in dressing. , 

Cards.—About a quire of paper, which pressmen use to pull down the 
spring or rising of a forme, which it is many times subject to by hard 
locking-up. 

Cassie paper.—Broken paper. 

Chohe.—If a forme be not washed in due time, the ink will get into the 
hollows of the face of the letter; and that getting-in of the ink is called 
choking of the letter, or choking of the forme. 

Clean proof.—When a proof has but few faults in it, it is called a clean 
proof; and when a proof is to be sent to the author, the pressmen are ordered 
to pull a clean proof. 

Close matter.—Matter with few breaks or whites. 

Correct.—When the corrector reads the proof, or the compositor mends 
the faults marked in the proof, they are both said to correct 3 the corrector 
the proof, the compositor the forme. 

Corrections. —The letters marked in the proof are called corrections. 


Devil.—The errand-boy of a pr inting-oflice. 
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~ Direction —The word that stands alone on the right-hand, next to the 
bottom line of a page. 

Direction-line.—The line the direction stands in. 

Double.—Among compositors, a repetition of words; also, among press- 
men, a sheet that is twice pulled and lifted ever so little off the forme after it 
was first pulled, most commonly (through the play of the joints of the 
tympan) takes a double impression: this sheet is said to double. Doubling 
also happens by the loose hanging of the platten, and by too much play which 
the tenons of the head may have in the mortises of the cheeks; it may also 
he occasioned by the decay of several parts of the press. 

Dressing «a chase, or forme.—The fitting the pages and chase with furniture 
and quoins. 

Drive out.—When a compositor sets wide. 

Empty press.—A press that is unemployed. In general every printing-office 
has one for a proof-press. Re 

Even page.—The 2nd, 4th, 6th, or any other even-numbered page. 

Fat face, or fat letter,—Is a broad-stemmed letter. 

Fat work,—Is when there are many white-lines or break-lines in a work. 

Fat forme.—When the pressman has a single pull. , 

First forme.—The forme the white paper is printed on, which generally has 
the first page of the sheet in it. 

Fly.—The person that takes off the sheet from the press in cases of 
expedition. 

Follow.—That is, “ see if it follows’’; is a term used as well by the corrector 
as by the compositor and pressman. It is used by the corrector and com- 
positor when they examine how the beginning matter of the succeeding page 
agrees with the ending matter of the precedent page ; and how the folios of 
those pages properly and numerically follow and succeed one another, lest 
the pages should be transposed. But the pressman only examines that the 
folio and beginning word of the second page and signature of the first and 
third page, when the reiteration is on the press, follow the folio and direction 
of the first page, and the signature of the third page follows the signature of 
the first page, lest the forme should be laid wrong on the press. 

Foot of a page.—The bottom or end of a page. 

Forme.—The pages when fitted into a chase. 

Foul proof—When a proof has many faults marked in it. 

Fount.—The whole number of letters that are cast of the same body and face. 

Friar.—When the balls do not take, the un-taking part of the balls that 
touches the forme will be left white ; or if the pressmen skip over any part of 


the forme, and do not touch it with the balls, though they do take, yet in both — 


these cases the white places are called friars. 


Full forme or page.—A forme or page with few or no breaks or Re et 
Full press.—When two men work at the press. 


Fudge.—To contrive without necessary materials, or do work in a bungling 


manner. 
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Get-in.—Matter is got in in a line, page, sheet, or book, if letter be thinner 
cast than the printed copy the compositor sets from; or matter is got in if 
_ the compositor sets closer. . 3 

Good colour.—Sheets printed neither too black nor too white. 

Good work,—Is so called in a twofold sense: the master-printer calls it 
good work when the compositors and pressmen have done their duty; and 
the workmen call it good. work, if it be light, easy work, and they have a good 
price for it. 

Half press.—When but one man works at the press. 

Head-page.—The beginning of a subject. 

Heap.—So many reams or quires as are set out by the warehouse-keeper 
for the pressman to wet. | | 

_ Heap holds out.—When it has its full number of sheets. 

Holds out or not holds out.—These terms are applicable to the quires of 
white paper, to wrought-off heaps, to gathered books, and sorts of letter, &e. 
If quires of white paper have twenty-five sheets each in them, they say, the 
_ paper holds out five and twenties. Of wrought-off heaps, the heap that comes off 
first in gathering is said not to hold out. Of gathered books, if the intended 
number of perfect books are gathered, they say the impression holds out; but 
‘f the intended number of perfect books cannot be gathered off the heaps, 
they say the impression holds not out. And so for sorts of letter. 

Horse.—The stage on which the pressmen set the heaps of paper on their 
banks. | 

Horse.—lf any journeyman set down in his bill on Saturday-night more 
work than he has done, that surplus is called horse. 

Hours.—Pressmen reckon their work by hours, reckoning every token to be 
an hour’s work ; and though it be the same effectually with tokens, yet they 
make their prices of different work by the hour, and it passes current for a 
token. If two men work at the press, ten quires is an hour ; if one man, five 
quires is an hour. 

Imperfections of letters. —When the founder has not cast a proportional 
number of each sort of letter, it is making the rest of the fount imperfect. 

Insertion.—lf the compositor has left out words or lines, the corrector 
inserts them, and makes this mark « where they are left out. 

Keep in,—Is a caution either given to, or resolved on, by the compositor, 
when there may be doubt of driving out his matter beyond his counting-off, 
wherefore he sets close to keep in. 

Keep out.—The practice opposite to the preceding. 

Kern of a letter.—That part which hangs over. the body or shank. 

Lean face.—A letter whose stems and strokes have not their full width. 

Letter hangs,—\f the compositor is careless in emptying his composing- 
stick, so as to set the letter loosely down in the galley, and it stands not 
perfectly square and upright, the letter hangs; or if after overrunning on the 
correcting stone, he has not set his letter in a square position again, before 
he locks up, the letter thus out of square is said to hang. 
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Long pull,—Is when the bar of the press requires to be brought close to 
the cheek to make a good impression. 

Low case. —When the compositor has composed almost all the letters out of 
his case. 

Mackle-—When part of the impression on a page appears double, owing to 
the platten’s dragging on the frisket. | 

Matter.—Compositor’s copy; also the letter, when composed, is called 
matter. 

Measure.—The width of a page. 

Monk.—When the pressman has not distributed his halls, an! the ink lies 
in blotches, it is called a monk. 

Naked forme.—When the furniture is taken from about all the sides of the 
pages. 

Odd page.—The Ist, 3rd, and all uneven-numbered pages. 

Of.—Pressmen are said to be off when they have worked off the ae eee 
number from a forme. 

Out.—A compositor is said to be out when he has composed all his copy. 

Out of register.—When pages are not worked even on each other. 

Pale colour.—When the sheets are worked off with too little ink. 

Pelts.—Untanned sheep-skins used for balls. 

Picks.—When any dirt gets into the hollows of the letter, which chokes up 
~ the face of it, and occasions a spot. 

Powt-holes.— Holes made by the points in a worked-off sheet of paper. 

Press goes.—When the pressmen are at work. 

Pie.—When a page is broken, and the letters confused. 

Quarters.—Octavos and twelves formes are said to be imposed in quarters, 
not from their equal divisions, but por they are a and locked up in 
four parts. : 

Register-sheet.—Sheet or sheets printed to make register with. 

Reiteration.—The second forme, or the forme printed on the back-side of 
the white paper. | 

Reglet.—A thin sort of Fatnuires of an pie thickness all its length. It 
is quadrat high, of several thicknesses. 

hise.—A forme is said to rise, when in rearing it off the correcting-stone No ° 
letter or furniture, &c. drop out. 

Runs on sorts.—When only a few sorts of letters are used in a work. 

Set off-—Sheets that are newly worked off at the press often set off, and 
more particularly so when beaten with soft ink. 

; ‘Shank.—The square metal the face of a letter stands on. . 

Signature.—Any letter of the alphabet used at the bottom of the first 
page of a sheet, as a direction for the binders to place the sheets i in a 
volume. 

S/ur.—When the impression of the sheets appear smeared. 

Smouting.—When either compositors or pressmen are employed for a oe 
time, and not engaged for a constancy. 
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Sorts.—The letters that lie in every box of the case are separately called 
sorts in printers’ and founders’ language. 

Spanish (9° Span-hitch]|.—A slight kind of pull at a common wood-press. 

Squabble.—A page or forme is squabbled when the letter of one or more 
lines are got into any of the adjacent lines; or that the letter or letters are 
twisted about out of their square position. . 

Stem.—The name given to the straight, flat strokes of a straight letter. 

Superior letters.—These are often set to marginal notes, references, or 
authorities ; they are letters of a small face, justified by the founder in the 
mould near the top of the line. 

Thin space,—Ought by a strict, orderly, and methodical measure, to be 
made of the thickness of the seventh part of the body ; though founders make 
them indifferently thicker or thinner. | 

Turn for a letter.—It often happens when matter runs upon sorts, especially 
in capitals or some other sorts seldom used, that the compositor wants that 
sort the matter runs on; and he is loath to distribute letter for that sort, 
as perhaps his case is otherwise full: therefore, he turns a letter of the same 
thickness, with the foot of the shank upwards, and the face downwards; __ 
which turned letter being easily to be seen, he afterwards, when he can 
accommodate himself with the right sort, takes out, and puts the right letter 
in its room. It is also a word used jocosely in the chapel; as, when any one 
complains of wanting any thing—he is answered, “‘ Turn for it??—that: is, 
«© make shift for it.”’ : 

Vi antage.—When a white page or more happens in a sheet, the compositor 
calls that vantage: so does the pressman, when a forme of one pull comes 
to the press, 

Underhand.—A phrase used by pressmen for the light and easy, or heavy 
and hard running in of the carriage. Thus they say, the press goes light and 
easy underhand, or it goes heavy or hard underhand. 

Upper-hand.—When the ‘spindle goes soft and easy, the pressmen say, it 
goes well upper-hand or above-hand. But the contrary if it goes hard and ~ 
heavy. , 

White-line.—A line of quadrats. 
White-page—A page that no matter comes in. 
White-paper.—Although the first forme be printed off, yet pressmen call 

that heap white-paper, till the reiteration be printed. . 
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ABSTRACTS OF ACTS. 


RELATIVE TO 


PRINTERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


By the Act 13 Geo. II. cap. 19 (to restrain and prevent the excessive increase 
of horse races, &c.) it is enacted, ‘“‘ That every person or persons who shall 
make, print, publish, advertise, or proclaim any advertisement or notice of 
any plate, prize, sum of money, or other thing, of less value than fifty 
pounds, to be run for by any horse, mare, or gelding, shall forfeit and lose 
the sum of one hundred pounds,” | 


By the Act 25 Geo. II. cap. 36 (for the better preventing thefts and 
robberies), it is enacted, “That any person publicly advertismg a reward 
with ‘No questions asked,’ for the return of things which have been stolen.or 


lost, or making use of any such words in such public advertisements, &c.. 


shall for every such offence forfeit fifty pounds.” 


The Act 39 Geo. III. cap. 79 (for the more effectual suppression of 
societies established for seditious and treasonable purposes), contains several 
provisions and penalties respecting printers, letter-founders, and printing- 
press makers. | 


Sror. 23 enacts, “ That, from and after the expiration of forty days from 


the day of passing this Act, every person having any printing press, or types for 


printing, shall cause a notice thereof, signed in the presence of and attested 
by one witness, to be delivered to the clerk of the peace acting for the 
county, stewartry, riding, division, city, borough, town, or place, where the 
same Shall be intended to be used, or his deputy, according to the form pre- 
scribed in the schedule hereunto annexed; and such clerk of the peace, or 
deputy, respectively, shall, and he is hereby authorized and required to grant 


ee 


a certificate in the form prescribed in the schedule hereunto annexed, for — 


which such clerk of the peace, or deputy, shall receive the fee of one shilling, 
and no more; and such clerk of the peace, or his deputy, shall file such 
notice, and transmit an attested copy thereof to one of his Majesty’s principal 


secretaries of state; and every person who, not having delivered such notice © 


and obtained such certificate as aforesaid, shall, from and after the expiration 
of forty days next after the passing of this Act, keep or use any printing 
press or types for printing, or having delivered such notice and obtained such 
certificate as aforesaid, shall use any printing press or types for printing in 


any other place than the place expressed in such notice, shall forfeit and lose | | 


the sum of twenty pounds.” 


Szcr. 24 exempts his Majesty’s printers, and the public presses belonging 
to the two Universities. . 


Sect. 25 and 26 relate to type-founders and printing-press makers. 


Secr. 27 enacts, ‘That from and after the expiration of forty days after 
the passing of this Act, every person who shall print any paper or book 
whatsoever, which shall be meant or intended to be published or dispersed, 


a ——————— 
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whether the same shall be sold or given away, shall print upon the front of 
every such paper, if the same shall be printed on one side only, and upon the 

_ first and last leaves of every paper or book which shall consist of more than 

one leaf, in legible characters, his or her name, and the name of the city, 
town, parish, or place, and also the name (if any) of the square, street, lane, 
court, or place, in which his or her dwelling-house, or usual place of abode 
shall be ; and every person who shall omit so to print his name and place of 

abode on every such paper or.book printed by him, and also every person 
who shall publish or disperse, or assist in publishing or dispersing, either 
gratis or for money, any printed paper or book, which shall have been printed 
after the expiration of forty days from the passing of this Act, and on which 
the name and place of abode of the person printing the same shall not be 
printed as aforesaid, shall, for every copy of such paper so published or 
dispersed by him, forfeit and pay the sum of twenty pounds.” 


_ Sect. 28 exempts papers printed by authority of either house of par- 
liament. 5 


Secor. 29 enacts, “ That every person who, from and after the expiration 
‘of forty days after the passing of this Act, shall print any paper for hire, 
reward, gain, or profit, shall carefully preserve and keep one copy (at least) of 
every paper so printed by him or her, on which he or she shall write, or 
cause to be written or printed, in fair and legible characters, the name and 
place of abode of the person or persons by whom he or she shall be employed 
to print the same ; and every person printing any paper for hire, reward, 
gain, or profit, who shall omit or neglect to write, or cause to be written or 
printed as aforesaid, the name and place of his or her employer on one of 
such printed papers, or to keep or preserve the.same for the space of six 
calendar months next after the printing thereof, or to produce and show the 
same to any justice of the peace, who, within the said space of six calendar 
months, shall require to see the same, shall, for every such omission, neglect, 
or refusal, forfeit and lose the sum of twenty pounds.” 


Form of Notice to be given to the Clerk of the Peace, that any Person keeps 
> any Printing Press or Types for Printing. 


To the Clerk of the Peace for ———— [here insert the county, stewartry, 
riding, division, city, borough, town, or place], or his deputy. 


I, A. B, of do hereby declare that I have a printing-press and 
types for printing, which I propose to use for printing within —, and 
which I require to be entered for that purpose, in pursuance of an Act passed 
in the thirty-ninth year of the reign of his Majesty King George the Third, 
entitled, << An Act for the more effectual suppression of societies established 
for seditious and treasonable purposes, and for better preventing treasonable 
and seditious practices.” 


Witness my hand this —— day of 
‘Signed in the presence of ————. 
Bo Rian ed ee acne TET 


Act 60 Geo. III. cap. viii—For the more effectual Prevention and Punishment 
of Blasphemous and Seditious Libels. 


oy mences by declaring that it is expedient, to make more. effectual pro- 
ion for the eich of blasphemous and seditious libels; and then 
_ proceeds to enact ;. I. That from and after the passing of the act, 1n every 
‘case in which any verdict or judgment by default shall be had against any 
person for composing, printing, or publishing any blasphemous libel, or any 
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seditious libel, tending to bring into hatred or contempt the person of his 
majesty, his heirs or successors, or the regent, or the government and con- 
stitution of the United Kingdom as by law established, or either house of 
parliament, or to excite his majesty’s subjects to attempt the alteration of any 
matter in church or state as by law established, otherwise than by lawful 
means, it shall be lawful for the judge, or the court before whom or in which 
such verdict shall have been given, or the court in which such judgment by 
default shall be had, to make an order for the seizure and carrying away and 
detaining in safe custody, in such manner as shall be directed in such order, 
all copies of the libel which shall be in the possession of the person against 
whom such verdict or judgment shall have been had, or in the possession of 
any other person named in the order for his use; evidence upon oath having 
been previously given to the satisfaction of such court or judge, that a copy 
or copies of the said libel is or are in the possession of such other person for 
the use of the person against whom such verdict or judgment shall have been 
had as aforesaid; and in every such case it shall be lawful for any justice of 
the peace, or for any constable or other peace-officer acting under any such 
order, or for any person or persons acting with or in aid of any such justice 
of the peace, constable, or other peace-officer, to search for any copies of 
such libel in any house, building, or other place whatsoever belonging to the 
person against whom any such verdict or judgment shall have been fads or 
to any other person so named, in whose possession any copies of any such 
libel, belonging to the person against whom any such verdict or judgment 
shall have been had, shall be; and in case admission shall be refused or not 
obtained within a reasonable time after it shall have been first demanded, to 
enter by force by day into any such house, building, or place whatsoever, 
and to carry away all copies of the libel there found, and to detain the same 
in safe custody until the same shall be restored under the provisions of this 
act, or disposed of according to any further order made in relation thereto. 


If. That if in any such case as aforesaid judgment shall be arrested, or if, 
after judgment shall have been entered, the same shall be reversed upon any 
writ of error, all copies so seized shall be forthwith returned to the person 
or persons from whom the same shall have been so taken as aforesaid, free 
of all charge and expense, and without the payment of any fees whatever ; 
and in every case in which final judgment shall be entered upon the verdict 
so found against the person or persons charged with having composed, 
printed, or published such libel, then all copies so seized shall be disposed 
of as the court in which such judgment shall be given shall order and direct. 


iI. Provided that in Scotland, in every case in which any person or 
persons shall be found guilty before the court of justiciary, of composing, 
printing, or publishing any blasphemous or seditious libel, or where sentence 
of fugitation shall have been pronounced against any person or persons, in 


consequence of their failing to appear to answer to any indictment charging . 


them with having composed, printed, or published any such libel, then and in 
either of such cases, it shall and may be lawful for the said court to make an 
order for the seizure, carrying away, and detaining in safe custody, all copies 
of the libel in the possession of any such person or persons, or in the pos- 
session of any other person or persons named in such order, for his or their 
use, evidence upon oath having been previously given to the satisfaction of 
such court or judge, that a copy or copies of the said libel is or are in the 
possession of such other person for the use of the person against whom such 
verdict or judgment shall have been had as aforesaid; and every such order 
so made shall and may be carried into effect, in such and the same manner as 
any order made by the court of justiciary, or any circuit court of justiciary, 
may be carried into effect according to the law and practice of Scotland : 
| provided always, that in the event of any person or persons being reponed 

against any such sentence of fugitation, and being thereafter acquitted, all 
copies so seized shall be forthwith returned to the person or persons from 
whom the same shall have been so taken as aforesaid ; and in all other cases, 


ee 
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the copies so seized shall be disposed of in such man ; 
2 n < 
may direct. er as the said court 


IV. That if any person shall be legally convicted of havin 

passing of this act, composed, printed, or * tbKalted any Blase Pecans Libel 
or any such seditious libel as aforesaid, and shall, after being so convicted 

offend a second time, and be thereof legally convicted before any commission 
of Oyer and Terminer or Gaol Delivery, or in his majesty’s court: of King’s- 
bench, such person may, on such second conviction, be adjudged, at the dis- 
cretion of the court, either to suffer such punishment as may now by law be 
inflicted in cases of high misdemeanors, or to be banished from the United 
Kingdom, and all other parts of his majesty’s dominions, for such term of 
years as the court in which such conviction shall take place shall order. 


V. That in case any person so sentenced and ordered to be banished as 
_ aforesaid, shall not depart from this United Kingdom within thirty days after 
the pronouncing of such sentence and order as aforesaid, for the purpose of 
oing into such banishment as aforesaid, it shall and may be lawful to and 
or his majesty to convey such person to such parts out of the dominions of 
si ant ee as his majesty by and with the advice of his privy council 
shall direct. 


VI. Thatif any offender, who shall be so ordered by any such court as 
aforesaid to be banished in manner aforesaid, shall after the end of forty days 
from the time such sentence and order hath been pronounced, be at large 
within any part of the United Kingdom, or any other part of his majesty’s 
dominions, without some lawful cause, before the expiration of the term for 
which such offender shall have been so ordered to be banished as aforesaid 
every such offender being so at large as aforesaid, being thereof lawfully 
convicted, shall be transported to such place as shall. be appointed by 
his majesty for any term not exceeding fourteen years; and such offender 
may be tried, either before any justices of Assize, Oyer and Terminer, 
Great Sessions, or Gaol Delivery, for the county, city, liberty, borough, 
or place where such offender shall be apprehended and taken, or where 
he or she was sentenced to banishment; and the clerk of assize, clerk 
of the peace, or other clerk or officer of the court having the custody of 
the records where such order of banishment shall have been made, shall, 
when thereunto required on his majesty’s behalf, make out and give a cer- 
tificate in writing, signed by him containing the effect and substance only 
(omitting the formal part) of every indictment and conviction of such offender, 
and of the order for his or her banishment, to the justices of Assize, Oyer 
and Terminer, Great Sessions, or Gaol Delivery, where such offender shall be 
indicted, for which certificate six shillings and eight pence, and no more 
shall be paid, and which certificate shall be sufficient proof of the conviction 


and order for banishment of any such offender. 


The remaining clauses relate only to the mode of proceeding in case of 
former conviction, limitation of actions, &c. 


ee 
Act 60 Geo. III. cap. ix.—To subject certain Publications to the Duties of 


Stamps upon Newspapers, and to make other Regulations for restraining the 
abuses arising from the Publication of Blasphemous and Seditious Libels. 


First recites, that pamphlets and printed papers containing observations 
upon public events and occurrences, tending to excite hatred and contempt 
of the government and constitution of these realms as by law established, 
and also vilifying our holy religion, have lately been published in great 
numbers, and at very small prices ; and it is expedient that the same should . 
be restrained, and enacts; I. That all pamphlets and papers containing any 
public news, intelligence, or occurrences, oF any remarks or observations 
thereon, or upon any matter in church or state, printed in any part of the 
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United Kingdom for sale, and published periodically, or in parts or numbers, 
at intervals not exceeding twenty-six days between the publication of any 
two such pamphlets or papers, parts or numbers, where any of the said 
pamphlets or papers, parts or numbers respectively, shall not exceed two 
sheets, or shall be published for sale for a less sum than sixpence, exclusive 
of the duty by this act imposed thereon, shall be deemed and taken to be 


newspapers within the true intent and meaning of several other acts of — 


parliament now in force relating to newspapers; and be subject to such 
and the same duties of stamps, with such and the same allowances and dis- 
counts, as newspapers printed in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, now 
are subject unto under and by virtue of the said recited acts of parliament, 
and shall be printed, published, and distributed under and subject to all such 
and the like rules, regulations, ‘restrictions, provisions, penalties, and for- 
feitures, as are contained in the said recited acts, or either of them. 


II. That no quantity of paper less than a quantity equal to twenty-one 
inches in length and seventeen inches in breadth, in whatever way or form 
the same may be made, or may be divided into leaves, or in whatever way the 
same may be printed, shall be deemed or taken to be a sheet of paper within 
the meaning and for the purposes of this act. 


II. That no cover or blank leaf, or any other leaf upon which any adver- 
tisement or other notice shall be printed, shall, for the purposes of this act, 
be deemed or taken to be a part of any such pamphlet, paper, part, or 
number aforesaid. . 


IV. That all pamphlets and papers containing any public news, in- 
telligence, or occurrences, or any such remarks or observations as aforesaid, 
printed for sale, and published periodically, or in parts or numbers, at in- 
‘tervals exceeding twenty-six days between any two such pamphlets or papers, 
‘parts or numbers, and which said pamphlets, papers, parts’ or numbers ‘re- 
spectively, shall not exceed two sheets, or which shall be published for sale 
at a less price than sixpence, shall be first published on the first day of every 
calendar month, or within two days before or after that day, and at no other 
time; and that if any person or persons shall first publish or cause ‘to be 
published any such pamphlet, paper, part, or number aforesaid, on any 
other day or time, he or they shall forfeit for every such offence the sum of 
twenty pounds. as 


V. That upon every pamphlet or paper containing any public news, in- 
telligence, or occurrences, or any remarks or observations thereon, or upon 
any matter in church or state, printed in any part. of the United Kingdom for 
sale, and published periodically, or in parts or numbers, at intervals not ex- 
ceeding twenty-six days between the publication of any two such pamphlets 
or papers, parts or numbers, and upon every part or number thereof, shall 
be printed’ the full price at which every such pamphlet, paper, part, or 
number shall be published for sale, and ‘also the day on which the same is 
first published; and if any person shall publish any such pamphlet, paper, 
part or number, without the said price and day being printed thereon, or 
if any person shall at any time within two months after the day of publica- 
tion printed thereon as aforesaid, sell or expose to sale any such pamphlet, 
paper, part, or number, or any portion or part of such pamphlet, paper, part, 
er number, upon which the price so printed as aforesaid shall be sixpence, or 
above that sum, for a less price than the sum of sixpence, every such person 
shall for every such offence forfeit and pay the sum of twenty pounds. 


VI. Provided always, That nothing in this Act shall extend or be con-_ 


strued to extend to subject any person publishing any pamphlet.or paper-to 
any penalty for any allowance in price made by the person for whom and. on 
whose behalf, and for whose profit, benefit, or advantage, the same shall 
have been first published, to any bookseller or distributor, or other person. to 
whom the same shall be sold for the purpose of retailing the same. . . 
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Vil. That all pamphlets and papers which are by this Act declared to 
be subject to the stamp duties upon newspapers, shall be freed and discharged 


from all the stamp duties and regulations contained in any act of parliament 
relating to pamphlets. 


VI. That no person, from and after thirty days after the passing of this 
Act, shall print or publish for sale, any newspaper, or any pamphlet or other 
paper containing any public news, intelligence, or occurrences, or any 
remarks or observations thereon, or upon any matter in church or state, 
which shall not exceed two sheets, or which shall be published for sale at a 
less price than sixpence, until he or she shall have entered into a recognizance, 
in the sum of three hundred pounds, if such newspaper, pamphlet, or paper 
shall be printed in London or within twenty miles thereof, and in the sum of | 
two hundred pounds, if such newspaper, &c. shall be printed elsewhere in 
the United Kingdom, and his or her sureties in a like sum in the whole, con- 
ditioned that such printer or publisher shall pay to his majesty, his heirs 
and successors, every such fine or penalty as may at any time be imposed 
upon or adjudged against him or her, by reason of any conviction for 
printing or publishing any blasphemous or seditious libel, at any time after 
the entering into such recognizance or executing such bond; and that every 
person who shall print or first publish any such newspaper, pamphlet, or 
other paper, without having entered into such recognizance, or executed and 
delivered such bond with such sureties as aforesaid, shall, for every such 
offence, forfeit the sum of twenty pounds. 


IX. If sureties pay any part of the money for which they are bound, or 
become bankrupt, new recognizance or bond with sureties must be given. 


_X. Provided sureties may withdraw from recognizance upon giving notice, 
and new recognizance to be entered into. 


XI. Bonds not to be subject to stamp duty. 


XII. Lists of recognizances and bonds taken, to be transmitted to com- 
missioners of stamps in England, Scotland, and Ireland, respectively. 


XIII. And whereas the printer or publisher of any newspaper, and of any 
pamphlet and paper hereby enacted to be deemed and taken to be a news- 
paper, will, after the passing of this Act, be bound, under and by virtue of 
the provisions contained in the said acts made and passed in the thirty-eighth 
and fifty-fifth years of his majesty’s reign respectively, to deliver to the com- 
missioners of stamps in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, or some dis- 
tributor of stamps or other officer, on the day on which the same is pub- 
lished, or within a certain time afterwards, one of the newspapers, pamphlets, 
or papers so published, signed as in the said acts is respectively directed : 
And whereas it is expedient that the same or similar provisions and regula- 
tions should extend and be applied to all pamphlets and papers, whether 
published periodically or not, and which shall contain any public news, in- 
telligence, or occurrence, or any remarks or observations thereon, or upon 
any matter in church or state, and which shall not exceed two sheets as afore- 
said, or which shall be published for sale at a less price than Sixpence ; be it 
therefore enacted, That from and after ten days after the passing of this Act, 
the printer or publisher of any pamphlet or other paper for sale, containing 
any public news, intelligence, or occurrences, or any remarks or observa- 
tions thereon, or on any matter in church or state, shall, upon every day 
upon which the same shall be published, or within six days after, deliver to 
the commissioners of stamps for Great Britain and Ireland respectively, at 
their head offices, or to some distributor or officer to be appointed by them 
to receive the same, and whom they are hereby required to appoint for that 
purpose, one of the pamphlets or papers so published upon each such day, 
signed by the printer or publisher thereof, in his hand-writing, with his name 
and place of abode; and the same shall be carefully kept by the said com- 
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missioners, or such distributor or officer as aforesaid, in such manner as the 
said commissioners shall direct ; and such printer or publisher shall be enti- 
tled to demand and receive from the commissioners, or such distributor or 
officer, the amount of the retail price of such pamphlet or paper so delivered ; 
and in every case in which the printer and publisher of such pamphlet or 
paper shall neglect to deliver one such pamphlet or paper in the manner 


hereinbefore directed, such printer and publisher shall, for every such. 


neglect respectively, forfeit and lose the sum of one hundred: pounds. 


XIV. Provided always, That in case the said commissioners, or such dis-. 


tributor or officer aforesaid, shall refuse to receive or pay for any copy of 


such pamphlet or paper offered to be delivered to them or him as aforesaid, 


for or on account of the same not being within the true intent and meaning of 
this Act, such commissioners, distributor, or officer shall, if required so to 
do, give and deliver to such printer or publisher a certificate in writing, that 
a copy of such pamphlet or paper had been by him duly offered to be 
delivered ; and such printer or publisher shall thereupon be freed and dis- 
charged from any penalty for not having delivered such copy as aforesaid. 


XV. ‘That if any person shall sell or expose to sale any pamphlet or other 
paper not being duly stamped, if required to be stamped, such person shall, 
for every such offence, forfeit the sum of twenty pounds. 


XVI. That it shall be lawful for any of his majesty’s courts of record at 
Westminster or Dublin, or of Great Session in Wales, or any judge thereof 
respectively, or for any Court of Quarter or General Sessions of the Peace, 
or for any justice of the peace before whom any person charged with having 
printed or published any blasphemous, seditious, or malicious libel, shall 
be brought for the purpose of giving bail upon such charge, to make it a 
part of the condition of the recognizance to be entered into by such person 
and his or her bail, that the person so charged shall be of good behaviour 
during the continuance of such recognizance. 

XVII. Recovery of penalties. Provided always, that no larger amount in 
the whole than one hundred pounds shall he recoverable or recovered before 
any justices of the peace, for any such penalties incurred in any one day; any 


thing in this Act, or any other acts of parliament contained to the contrary” 


notwithstanding. 


XVIII. Two or more justices to determine offences, and may mitigate 
penalties. 


XIX. Penalty on persons summoned as witnesses not appearing, &c. 


XX to XXV. Relate to the forms of conviction, commencing actions for 
penalties, management of the duties, allowance of discounts, &e. . 


XXVI. That nothing in this Act shall extend to acts of parliament, pro- 
clamations, orders of council, forms of prayer and thanksgiving, and acts of 
state, ordered to be printed by his majesty, his heirs or successors, or his or 
their sufficient and authorised officer ; or to any printed votes or other matters 
by order of either house of parliament; or to books commonly used in the 
schools of Great Britain or Ireland, or books or papers containing only 
matters of devotion, piety, or charity ; or daily accounts; or bills of goods 
imported and exported; or warrants or certificates for the delivery of goods ; 
and the weekly bills of mortality; or to papers containing any lists of prices 
current, or of the state of the markets, or any account of the arrival, 
sailing, or other circumstances relating to merchant ships or vessels; or of 
any other matter wholly of a commercial nature; provided such bills, lists, 
or.accounts do not contain any other matter than what hath been usually com- 


prised therein; or to the printers or publishers of the foregoing matters, or 


any or either of them. 
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XXVIT. That nothing in this Act contained shall extend or be construed 
to extend to charge with stamp duties any work re-printed. and re-published | 
in parts or numbers, whether such work shall be wholly re-printed or shall 
be re-published in an abridged form; provided that the work sO re-printed 
and re-published shall have been first printed and published two years at the 
least previous to such re-printing and re-publication, and provided the said 
work was not first published in parts or numbers. 
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INDE X. 


PART I. 


HISTORY OF THE ART. 


at iene 


ABBREVIATIONS, very frequent in early printed 
books, 104; awkward expedient to obviate the in- 
convenience, 26. 


Abergavenny-house [see Bergavenny] 
Adams, Richard, an early London printer, 130 


Advertisement, in prose or verse, usual among the 
first printers, to state the mode of the production 
as done by metal types, 87 ; some specimens, 88 


Africa, Printing almost extinct in several parts of, 
63 


Aggas, Edward, an early London printer, 136 


Alban’s, St., the introducer of printing into, un- 
‘known, 191; the practice afterwards unsuccess- 
fully attempted by John Hertford, 2. ; 


Alde, John, 130; Edward, 139; early London 
printers 


Aldus Manutius, several editions by, on cotton paper, 
207 


Aldus Manutius, Paul Manutius, and Aldus, three 
celebrated printers at Venice; brief notices of, 
301, 302 


Alexander the Great, a work on the actions of, 
stated to be the first production in Europe of 
block-printing, 20 


Alfred [see West] 


Alphabetic Writing, ascribed severally to the Chal- 
eans and Pheenicians, 11; attributed by Maurice 
and Bryant to divine instruction, 12; Sigean In- 
scription, the most ancient specimen of extant, 
13 


Andrew, Laurence, an early London printer, 114 

Antiquarian Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a 
bronze stamp in their possession which indicates 
a near approach to the knowledge of printing, 15 


Antonius Bononia [see Bononia] 


‘© Annunciation, The,” impressions of an early 
wood-eut, an advanced step in the art of block- 
‘book-printing, 24 


“« Assumption, The,’’ the impressions of, some of the 
earliest specimens of metal-plate-printing, 28 


Atkins, author, and supposed inventor, of the Lam- 
beth Record [see ‘* Original and Growth,” &c.] 


Audeley, John, an early London printer, 130 


Babylonian bricks, the earliest approach towards 
printing, how made, 2; different and inconclusive 
Opinions respecting the characters impressed on 
them, 3, 4; Dr. Hagar’s opinion on the subject, 4; 
the Author’s idea of the mode of their impression, 
5—7; remarkable resemblance betwixt, and the 
engraving of columns, &c. at Persepolis, 6 1. 


Ballard, Henrie; and 
Bamforde, Henry, early London printers, 136, 140 


Banks, Richard, an early patent printer, brief notice 
of, 114; copy of the instrument, 145 


Barber, John, esq. (afterwards lord mayor) in 1710 
succeeded Samuel Roycroft as city-printer, 139 


Barker, Christopher and Robert, queen’s printers in 
1555, brief notice of, 134 . 


Barley, William, an early London printer, 140 


Barnes, formerly a printer to the University of 
Oxford, 189 - 


Bartholomew’s, St., Hospital, accommodated the 


chia ad Company at the time of the great fire, 
4 


Bartlet, William, an early London printer, 137 


Baskerville, apostrophe to, in ‘ The Press,” 293; 
sketch of his life, 310—313 


Beachey, sir W., a picture by him, of William 
Strahan, esq., in Stationers’ Hall, 242 


Beauchesne, John de, an early London printer, 141 


Bennett College, Cambridge, said to contain a copy 
of the celebrated Biblia Pauperum, but whic 
cannot be found there, 37 7. 


Bensley, an eminent printer, alluded to in Mr. 
M‘Creery’s poem, 294 


Bergavenny House, purchased by the Stationers’ 
Company in 1611, for the site of their present 
hall, 238 


Bergel, Arnold de, a printer of Mayence, author of 
‘6 Encomion Calcographie,” his assumptions as 
to the originators of printing, 285 2. 


Berthelet, Thomas (king’s printer), 115; copy of 
the patent granted to him, 142 


Beverley, an early seat of printing, 191 


Bewicks, Messts., modern wood-engravers of the 
first class, and adjutors of Mr. Bulmer in his 
splendid editions, 315 


Bible, the first edition of, in English, translated by 
Miles Coverdale, and published by Grafton, 149; 
extracts from its dedication to king Henry VIII. 
ib.—153 ; allowed by royal authority, 155, 156; 
Tyndal’s, 155; Matthews’s, 157; a remarkable one 
published by bishop Bonner, 158; Cranmer’s 

escription of, %1.—161; established as part of 
the English service, 172 

Biblia Pauperum, one of the celebrated books of 
images without text, deseribed in detail, 33—37 ; 
engraved specimen of, from Rev, Mr, Horne’s In- 
troduction to Bibliography 


Binding of books, curious instance of the method of, 
in early times, 105 1; statute regarding, 145—148 


Bird, a patent music printer, 173 
Bishop, George, an early London printer, 135 


‘ Black-book,” confirms the statement of printing 
having been first practised at Mentz, 77 


INDEX. 


Bleaching, an operation in the manufacture of paper, 
described, 213 ; bleaching in the engine, 214 

Block-printing, early history of, 18 ef seg.; reference 
to Mr. Ottley’s, and Papillon’s works on, 18; 
the invention referred to the Chinese, 19; mode of 
executing, in that country, 7b.; earliest European 
practice attributed to ‘* the two Cunio,” 20 ; their 
first work, on Alexander the Great, produced in 
Italy, in the 13th century, 20, 21; earliest im- 
pression from wood extant in the collection of 
earl Spencer, 24; progress of the art [see En- 
sraving] 

Blocks of wood, engraved, the earliest specimens of 
printing connected with theidea of forming books 
10 


Blowar, Ralph, an early London printer, 140 
Bodleian Library at Oxford contains a copy of the 
celebrated Biblia Pauperum, 36 


Bodoni, an eminent printer at Parma, allusion to, 
by Mr. M‘Creery, 293 ; further notice of, 313—315 


Bold, Martin, Architypographus at Oxford, 190 
Bollifant, Edmund ; and 


‘Bonner, bishop, statement of .a New. Testament, 
partly in English, published by him, 158 
Bonham, William, early London printers, 138, 121 


Bononia, Antonius, citation from, showing the 
estimation of books in his time, 69 

Books, their value, as shown in a quotation from 
Middleton’s Life of Cicero, 68; and from Antonius 
Bononia, 69; their enormous price before the 
invention of printing, instanced in the “* Romans 
de la Rose,” 69, their being formerly sold on 
conditions and securities like an estate, 70, and 
by various other facts, b.; manner of publishing 
in earlier times, 7d. ; list of, printed at Oxford 
before the year 1500, 82; [see Binding, Procla- 
mation, Ordinance. | 


Books of Images, the earliest productions of the 
typographic art, description of, 33 ; distinction of 
them as without and with text, 2b.; detailed 
description of a specimen of each class, 7b.—39 


Bourne, Robert; and 
Bowen, John, early London printers, 140 


Bowyer, Mr., bust of, with a remarkable inscription, 
in Stationers’ Hall, 244; sketch of his life, 324— 
327 


Boydell, alderman, his portrait, by Graham, in 
Stationers’ Hall, 243 


Boyle, Richard, an early London printer, 140 


Bramah’s hydrostatic-press, description of 224, 225; 
important improvement of his in the manufac. 
ture of paper, 221 


Brancocke, Richard, an early London printer, 141 

Bretton, Mr., a London merchant, 
rager of printing abroad, 12 

Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, account of an 
Egyptian MS. on papyrus in his possession, 205 


Bryant, J acob, his opinion as to the origin of 
alphabetic writing, 12 

Bulmer, lately an eminent printer, allusion tohim in 
“¢ The Press,” 294; further notice of, 315 


Burgundy, duchess of, sister to Edward I V., -patron- 
ess of Caxton in his first typographical efforts, 93 


Bury St. Edmund’s, church of St. Mary at, descrip- 
tion of an engraved monument, similar to those 
which are supposed to have suggested the designs 
formerly adopted in plate-printing, 32, 33 n. 


‘Burrel, James, 130 ;— 
Busbie, John ;— 
Butler, John ;— 
Byddle, John; and 


Bynneman, Henry, early London printers, respective 
notices of, 140,114, 116, 131; the last prosecuted 
. for breach of privilege, 23, » 132 n. See: 


an early encou- 


Cadell, the late Thomas, esq., donor of the 


painted 
window in Stationers’ Hall, 242 


j 


Cadmus, a contemporary with Moses, stated to have _ 


taught the Greeks the use of alphabetic symbols, 12 _ 


Camden, earl, portrait of, in Stationers’ Hall, 243 


Capital letters, not formerly used to begin sentences, — 


or distinguish names, 104 
Car, Roger, an early London printer, 121 


Cards, playing, the second application of European 
wood-printing, 21 


Carter, William, a daring London printer, executed 
for his ‘‘ treasonable’’ publications, brief notice 
of, 138 


Case, John; and 
Caley, Robert, early London printers, 126—128 


Cambridge, progress of the art at, under Siberch, 
Legate, and others, to Mr. Smith, the present 
appointed printer, 190, 191 


Canterbury, printing practised in, in 1550, 192 


Cassiodorus, his statement as to the papyrus paper 
used in his time, 204 : 


Caxton, long undisputedly acknowledged the intro- 
ducer of printing into England: his own testi- 
mony clear in favour of Gutenberg as the original 
inventor, 77; and of Mentz as the first place 
where it was practised, 2d.; his own claims dis- 
puted, 74,75; considered in detail, 76—87 ; and 
established, 76.; particulars of his life vollected 
from. Mr. Lewis’s, work, 91—103; his birth in the 
Weald of Kent, about 1412, 91; his scanty edu- 
cation, and apprenticeship, 7d.; engages in the 
poe ofa merchant,92; employed by Edward 

V. to conclude a treaty betwixt that prince and 
the duke of Burgundy, <b.; a retainer. of the 
duchess, who proposes to him the translation of 
the “ Recuyell,”’ 7b.; supposed to have first prac- 
tised printing at Cologne, 94;° settles in this 
kingdom, under the auspices of Edward 1V., about 
1473: established as printer in~ the Abbey . at 
Westminster, in 1477, 86, 95; several books printed 
by him in 1478, 7.; his death, 96; and character, 
7b., 97; his probable age, 98; his technical device, 
99; character of his works, 2., 1005 and of his 
moral and religious feelings, id. ; description of 
his two more celebrated works, .101—103 ; en- 
gravings of his devices, App.—{see also Mr. 
M‘Creery’s *‘ Press, 392] ; 

Cawood, John, esq., printer to queens Mary and 
Elizabeth, and one of the first wardens of the 
Stationers’ Company, brief notice of, 127 ; patent 
given him, 165 

Caylus, count de, his opinion respecting the Egyptian 
papyrus, 204 / ; ; 


Cecilia, St., the musical feast of, held for several 
years at Stationers’ Hall, 239 


Chaldean bricks [see Babylonian bricks] 


Chaldeans, the origin of alphabetic writing ascribed 
to them, 11 


Chapel, a technical term applied to the collected 


members of a printing-office, 292, 302; list of 

~ ancient customs in, 303—308 ; and of modern ones, 
7b.—309; the constitution, with its observances, 
now generally abolished, 310 


Charles II., alteration of the Stationers’-Charter by, 
250, 251 t 


Characters used in early printing, description of, 104 


‘Charde; Thomas, an early London printer,:137 


Charles VI. of Germany, cards made for him appear 
to have been the.second productions of wood- 
printing in England, 21 


‘Charlewood, John ; and P 
Charlton, Richard, early London printers, 134, 126 
‘Charter to the Stationers’ Company, by Philip and 


Mary, 246—249; renewal of, by queen Elizabeth, 
250; alteration of, by Charles II., 250, 251; cons 
firmation of the original, by William III., 251 


a 
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Chichley, archbishop, fine picture of, in Stationers’ 
Hall, 245 


China, the original, or wood, printing, specimen of, 
17; attributed to that nation, 19, 20; simple. 


process of the art there, 19; cotton paper com- 


monly used, in several ages before its introduction 


into the Eastern empire, 205; the paper of China, 
206; description of, 919, 920; and see China, 
part IT. 


Christopher, St.; a J batbers of him carrying 


the infant Saviour, t. 
block, 24 


Cicero, reference to a passage in his. writings, which 
seems to indicate the present mode of printing, 
30, 31; his high estimation of books, 68 

City printers, succession of, from John Windet, in 
1651, tothe present period, 139 

Clark, an Oxford University printer, 190 


Clark, Andrew, succeeded Flesher as city printer 
in 1672, 139 


Clay-printing, [see Babylonish bricks], printing not 
confined to the stamping of bricks for building, 7 ; 
description and engraving of a superior specimen 
of, 8—10 


Cloth, used in China, as a substitute for paper, on 
the first discovery of printing, 20 


Coldock, Francis, an early London printer, 130 


Collingwood, 8. and J., present printers to the 
, University of Oxford, 190 


Colwell, Thomas, an early London printer, 130 


Combinations amongst workmen occasioned the 
introduction of Mons, Didot’s paper-making 
machine, 228; their mischievous tendency shown, 
16. 

Cook, Toby, an early London printer, 140 


Cooper, appointed by Elizabeth to the office of 
printer to the University of Oxford, 188 


e earliest print from a wood- 


Copper-plate- printing, introduced through the prac- 
tice of engraving on silver plate, 22 

Copland, Robert and William, early “London 
printers, 113 


Corpus-Christi College contains a copy of the 
celebrated Biblia Pauperum, 36 


Coster, or Janssen, Laurentius, claim made for him 
by Hadrianus Junius to be regarded as the inventor 
of printing, 48; statement of the case from Stower, 
48—52; observations thereon by Willet, 52—54 


Cotes, Richard, succeeded Windet in the office of 
city printer in 1651, 139 

Couching, a process in the manufacture of paper, 
218 

Coverdale, Miles, his translation of the New 
Testament, published by Grafton, 149; brief no- 
tice of his life, 150 

Coxe, Rev. Archdeacon, his account of the origin of 
printing, 42, 43 

Creed, Thomas, an early London printer, 140 


Crest of the Stationers’ Company, a subject adimit- 
ting of some dispute, 241 


Crowley, Robert, an early London printer, 126 
Crutterden, an Oxford printer, 190 


*¢ Cunio, the two,” have the glory of the invention 
of wood-printing in Europe, 20 


Danter, John, an early London printer, 140 


Dates of books, alteration of, instanced in that of 
<¢ Exposicio Sancti Jeronymi,” &c., 79 ; conjecture 
as to. their causes, 80; several instances of, 2. ; 
two computed (but incorrectly) by Olympiads, 83, 
84; irregular adoption of, in early times, 105 


Davidson, the first Scotch printer on record, 194 , 


Day, John, an early London printer, 1225 held a 
general patent, 164 


Day, Richard, M. A., an early London printer, 123 


Deckle, a part of the mould in the manufacture of 
paper, 216, 217 


Demster, Thomas, his statement as to the time of 
the use of linen-rag paper, 207 


Denham, Henry, 
Dewes, Gerard; and 


Dexter, Robert, early London printers, 131, 140;- 
whimsical device of the former to denote hisname, 
131 2. 


Dibdin, Rev. T. F., his * Typographical Antiquities” 
referred to, on the character of Caxton, 101 


.Dickenson’s machine for paper-making, 228 


Didot, M. Leger, an eminent French printer, his 
improved machine for making paper, 7b.; his’ 
typographical excellence alluded to by Mr. 
M‘Creery, 293 


Dipping, a process in the manufacture of paper, 218: 


Direction-lines omitted in the earliest, as well as 
in the latest practice of printing, 104 


Domville, sir W.,master of the Stationers’ Company, 
and lord mayor, his portrait, by Owen, in the 
company’s hall, 243 


Drying, a process in the manufacture of paper, 
as improved by Mr. Bramah, 221 


Dry-pressing, very important improvements in the 
process of, by Mr. Bramah, 224—226 


Du Halde, J. B., his ‘* Description, &c. de ’ Empire 
du Chine,” quoted, 19 


Durer, Albert, engraver of the wood-cuts of “‘ The 
Apocalypse,” 28; brief sketch of his life, 29; 
character of, by Mr. Ottley, 2b.; four original 
blocks of his engraving in the possession of Mr. 
Ottley, 30 


East, Thomas, an early London printer, 133 


East India Company’s library possesses several 
Babylonian bricks, 4 


Egyptian paper, or that manufactured from the 
papyrus, the most ancient kind, 203; stated by 
Isidore to have been first used at Memphis, 26.; 
by others at Seide, 7d.; its preparation described, 
70.—205 


Elizabeth, queen, her confirmation of the Stationers’ 
Charter, 249, 250 


Engraving on metal, which led to the adoption of 
copper-plate PrIDeng, short notice of the former 

‘ art, 22, 23; in niello, 22; several prints from 
metal engravings still extant, 23; on wood [see 
Block-printing]; earliest impression from, in 
the possession of earl Spencer, 24; notices of 
others exhibiting a more advanced state of the art, 
ib.; early mode of executing in outline, 27; im- 
provements in shading, &c. as shown in. the 
portraits, &c. in this work, 26, 27, 28; the 
accomplishment of cross-hatching, by Wohlge- 
muth, 28; and the full perfection of the art by 
‘Durer and Holbein, 2d. 


Erasmus, his decision against his own country, in 

' favour of Mentz, as the birth-place of printing, 78 

Escurial, palace of the, has several MSS. on linen 
and cotton paper prior to the thirteenth century, 
208 - 

Examining and dry-pressing, in the manufacture of 
paper, described, 223 


Exposicio Jeronymi, &c. title of the book which for 


a time overthrew Caxton’s claim to the honour of 
being regarded as tirst English printer, 74 


Fabian, his testimony in favour of Mentz as the 
birth-place of printing, 77 


Faques, Guillam, with Pinson, “ Printers to the 
king” (Henry VII), 112 SF eee 
Faust [see Fust] 


Fawkes, Richard, an early 
notice of, 116 


London printer, brief 


INDEX, 


Felts, implements used in paper-making, 217 


Fenwick, Mr. Henry, in 1772 succeeded Mr. Charles 
Rivington as city printer, 139 


Field, Richard, an early London printer, 140 


Flesher, James, succeeded Cotes as city printer, in 
1669, 139 


Folios and quartos, the only sizes of books in early 
times, 104 


Folios (numbers of the pages) not used by the first 
“ printers, 104 


Follington, William, an early London printer, 122 


Foudrinier, Messrs., their patent for improvements in 
paper-making, 227, 228 


Foulis, Robert and Andrew, eminent scholars, con- 
noisseurs, and printers, at Glasgow, from 1740, 
brief notice of, 196, 198 


Franklin, poetical tribute to this eminent American 
printer, by Mr. M‘Creery, 292 


Frederic III., emperor of Germany at the era of 
rinting ; partial patronage bestowed by him upon 
he infant art, 43 


Fust, John, the same with the celebrated “ Dr. 
Faustus,” the patron and partner of Gutenberg in 
his typographical efforts, 44 ; afterwards his pro- 
secutor, 45; united with Scheeffer, published the 
Psalter, the first book printed with cast metal 
types, 46; conceived by the Author to have been 
the patron, only, of the art of printing, 59; Mr, 
M‘Creery treats him as the first type-founder,290 ; 
and the introducer of the art into France, id. 


Gaguin, cited by Luckombe, states the price of a 
Concordance at a hundred crowns of gold, 69 


Gaultier, Thomas ;— 
Geminie, Thomas ;— 
' Gibson, Thomas ; and 


Godfray, Thomas, early London printers, brief 
notice of, 126, 129, 116, 113 


Goes, Hugo, first known printer at York and at 
Beverley, 91 


Gough, John, an early London printer, 116 


Grafton, Richard, esq., an eminent early London 
printer, 117 ; celebrated as the printer of the Tes- 
tament formally prohibited by the bishop of 
London, 148, 149; of Coverdale’s Bible, 149; and 
by licence, generally, of books for divine service, 
161, 162; of the statutes, &c., 162, 163; and 
author of the Chronicle, 164. 


Graham [see Boydell] 


Grant from James I. which constituted the Sta- 
tioners a livery company, 262 < 


Greenwich, an early seat of the art of printing, 192 
Griffith, William, an early London printer, 130 


Guilandinus, an English author of the 16th century, 
his opinion respecting the papyrus, or Egyptian 
paper plant, 203, 204 

Gutenberg, John, one of the imputed inventors of 
typography, slight sketch of his life, 43, 45; his 
claims restricted. to the use of wooden or cut-metal 
types, 48; acknowledged by Trithemius to have 
been the first who used metal types, and considered 
by the author to have been the ae of the art 
59; which is also confirmed by the testimony of 
Caxton, 77, assumed by Antonio de Bergel 
285 n., and atluded to in M‘Creery’s « Press,” 
290 


Hacket, Thomas, an early London printer, 130 


Hadrianus, a maintainer of the claims of Haerlem 
to the honour of having been the birth-place of 
typography, 48 

Haerlem, city of, a competitor with Mentz and 
Strasburgh for the invention of printing, 42 


Hagar, Dr., his remark on the Babylonian printed. 3 
bricks, 4 


Halde [see Du Halde} 
Hale, an Oxford University printer, 189 
Hall, Rowland, 128 


Hansard, Luke, esq., an eminent living printer, A 


brief sketch of his typographical life, 329,330 
Harrison, Lucas, 130; John, 136 ;— 
Harryson, Richard, 130; and 
Haukyis, John, 116—early London printers 
Renee the antiquary, architypographus at Oxford, 
1 . 


Heineker, controversy betwixt him and Zani, re- 


specting the earliest document of wood-engraving — a 


in Europe, 20 ' 
Hermannus, description by him of a species of palm 


tree, the leaves of which were used for writing on, 
203 


Hertforde, John, an early London printer, 120; one 
of the same name attempted the revival of the 
profession at St. Alban’s, 191 


Hester, Andrew, 119; and 


Hill, Nicholas, 124; and William, 126 ;—early 
London printers 


- 


Hoadly, bishop, excellent portrait of, in Stationers’ 
Hall, 244 

Holbein, an eminent wood-engraver, flourished about 
the close of the fifteenth century, 29; brief notice 
of some of his principal productions, 30 

Hole, an eminent modern wood-engraver, 316 

Horne, Rey. Mr., obligations of the author to his 
‘* Introduction to Bibliography” for wood-engrav- 
ings and general information, 32; extracts from 
the work, 33—37; his observations on the Dutch 
pretences to the discovery of printing in the person 
of Coster and Janssoen, 56 

Hoskins, William, 135; and 

How, William, 133 ;—early London printers 

Hughes, a late eminent printer, the predecessor of 
Mr. Luke Hansard, brief sketch of his typogra- 
phical life, 328, 329 


Hunt [see Rood] 


Illumination, formerly in use to decorate the heads 
of Chapters, &c., gave way to the improvements 
of the typographic art, 104 


Impressions, small number of, in the infancy of the 
art, 105 


Imprint, omitted from early books, or put at the end 
with some pious adjunct, 105 : 


Ipswich, printing practised at, in the time of its 
patron Cardinal, 192 


Treland, state of printing in, 198, 199 


Trene, wife of Alexis Comnenes, proof from a docu- 
ment drawn up by her, about 1112, that cotton’ 
paper was then in use, 206 


Isidore assigns the origin of Egyptian paper to’ 
Memphis, 203 


Islip, Adam, an early London printer, 140 2 


Italic characters, of comparatively late invention, 
105 ; 


Italy produced the first European blocks for print- 
ing, 21 SPAR. ; 


Jackson, Hugh, 135; 
printers 


James, George, succeeded John Barber, esq. in the 
office of city-printer, 139 iE 


Jeffs, Abel, an early London printer, 136 


John, 139;-—early London 
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Jenson, Nicholas, printer of the celebrated “ D, 
» Pueilarwmn,’ generally considered the first aes 
at Venice, but his claim to this honor contested by 


John de Spira, 80; poetical allusi 
M‘Creery, 291 tae dt ich abainse aan 


Jones, sir William, .his remark on the structure of 
the characters impressed on the bricks found at 
Babylon, 4 


Jones, Richard, 133; and 
Judson, Thomas, 1413; early London printers . 
Jagse, Richard, printer to queen Elizabeth, 124, 


Jussieu, his opinion on the distinction of the Egyp- 
tian papyrus, 203 


Kele, Richard, an early London printer 


Kent, Henry, esq., succeeded John Barber, esq., as 
city-printer, 139 


Kerney, William, an early London printer 
Kinge, John, an early London printer, 126 


King’s library contains a copy of the celebrated 
Biblia Pauperum, 36 


King’s printer [see Patent] 


Kingston, John, 129; Felix, 141; early London 
printers 


Kneller [see Nelson] _ 
Kyrfeth, an early Oxford printer, 183 
Kytson, Anthony, 129; and 


‘ 


Lacy, Alexander, 133; early London printers 
Lambeth record, [see ‘* Original and Growth,” &c.] 
Lant, Richard, 120; and 

Latham, Roger, 117; early London printers 


Latin language, commonly used, but ill calculated, 
to display type in specimen, 317, e¢ n. 


Leland, “ The Antiquary,” expressly calls Caxton 
the first printer of England, 87 


Letton,and Machlinia, the first London printers, 
produced ‘‘ Lyttleton’s Tenures” (still extant) pre- 
vious to 1481, 85; principally law-printers, 107 


Lee, Mr., an eminent engraver on wood; engraved 
the portraits in this work, xiv. 


Legate, printer to the Cambridge University, 191 


Lemoine’s remark on the uncertainty of the origi- 
nator of printing, 40; sketch by him of the pro- 
gressive advancement of the art, 63—65 


Lewis, Rev. John, first biographer of Caxton: brief 
history of the latter, collected from his book, 
- 90—103 


Lifting, a process in the manufacture of paper, 220 


Lilly, the astrologer, portrait of, in Stationers’-hall, 
243 


Litchfield, an Oxford University printer, 189 


Livy, an edition of, printed by Schoeffer, decisive 
testimony of Mentz being the birth-place of 
printing, 78 

Lobel’s Adversaria, description in, of the Egyptian 
plant papyrus, 203 


Lobley, Michell, an early London printer, 119 


London, first practice of printing in, by Letton and 
Machlinia, 85. Brief notices of the early printers 
in. viz. Letton and Machlinia, 107; Wynkyn de 
Worde, 107—110; Pinson, Julian Notary, 111; 
Faques, Pepwell, Scot, 112; Godfray, Rastell, 
Coplands, 113; Butler, Wyer, Redman, Banks, 
Andrew, 114; Reynes, Berthelet, 115; Fawkes, 
Haukyns, Will. Rastell, Toye, Byddle, Gibson, 
Gough, Marshall, 116; Latham, Grafton, White- 
church, 117; Petit, 118; Wayland, Kester, 


Lobley, 119; Maler, Malert, Middleton, Hertford, 
Raynalde, Toy, Lant, 120; Bonham, Wolfe (the 
first who had a eo as classical printer to the 
King), 121 ; Follington, John Day (first printer of 
the Saxon type), 122;, Richard Day, Serés, Smyth, 
Hill, Jugge, 124; Waley, Powel, Singleton, 
Hele, Scoloker, Powel, 126; Stoughton, Lynn, 
Hill, Crowley, Car, Tilly, Wyer, Charlton, Kinge, 
Gaultier, Tisdale, Mierdman, Case, Vele, 1263 
Turke, Wyghte, Cawood (printer to queen Mary), 
127; Riddel, Hall, Tottel, Madeley, Caley, 128; 
Sutton, Kingston, Marshe, Geminie, Kytson, 
Powel, Rogers, Norton, 129; Adams, Barrel, 
Harryson, Moptid, Audeley, Alde, Hacket, Ralph, 
Coldock, Griffith, Harrison,Colwell, 130; Humph, 
Toy, Wykes, Dewes, Denham, Serlls, Byaneman, 
131 ; Purfoot, 132; Lacy, East, Watkins, Roberts, 
How, Jones, Middleton, 133; Williamson, Vau- 
trollier, Barkers, Charlewood, Woodcock, 134; 
Hoskins, Shepard, Dawson, N. Yetsweirt, C. Yets- 
weirt, Jackson, Maunsell, Waldegrave, Bishop, 
135; John Harrison, Jeffs, Scarlet, Bamforde, Web- 
ster, Aggas, Wolfe (who contested his privileges 
with the patentees and the queen, Elizabeth), 136; 
Ward (of similar spirit and reputation), Chard, 
White, Bartlet, 137; Carter (the treasonable tract 
rinter), Marsh, Yardley and Short, Newton, 
obison, Bollifant, 138; Jackson, Venge, Water- 
son, Lust, Windet (city printer), Robinson, Alde, 
139; Orwin, Field, Cook, White, Dexter, Kerney, 
Bourne, Danter, Ponsonby, Barley, Salisbury, 
Blowar, Bowen, Busbie, Boyle, Creed, Islip, 
Simpson, Sims, Ballard, 140; Kingston, Beau- 
chesne, Norton (a donor to the Stationers’ Com- 
pany), Shaw, Judson, Brancocke, Strafford, 141 


Longobardic character, a diploma written in, on 
bark, about the beginning of the eighth century, 
mentioned by Montfaucon, 205 


Luckombe’s Preface to Ames’s Typographical Anti- 
quities, given at length, 67—90 


Lust, Thomas; and 
Lynne,,Gaulter, early London printers, 126 


‘< Lyttleton’s Tenures,” the first book printed in 
London, 85 


Mabillon dates the invention of linen-rag paper In 
the 12th century, 208 


Machlinia [see Letton] 
Madeley, Roger, an early London printer, 128 
Maidstone, eminent paper mills at, 215 


Malcolm, Mr., his description of Stationers’ Hall, 
240, 246 
Maler, John, an early London printer, 120 


Malert, Anthony, one of the early London printers, | 
patentee of a folio bible, 120, 164 


Mare Antonio, a Venetian artist, a close imitator of 

- the style of Durer, in wood-engraving, 29 

“ Marlborough copy” of the Biblia Pauperum 
described, 37 

Marshall, William, 116 


Marshe, Thomas (patentee of Latin books), 129; 
Henry, 138 ; early London. printers 

Martin’s (St.), the parish of, accommodated by the 
use of Stationers’ Hall, 239 

Mary, Queen of Scots, escaping from Lochlevin, 
picture of, by Graham, in Stationers’ Hall, 245 


Maso Fineguefra, first engraver in niello, by taking 


impressions from his silver engraved plate led to 
the invention of copper-plate engraving, 22 

Mattaire’s Annals, an authority on the Introduction 
of Printing into England, 75, 78 

Maunsell, Andrew, an early London printer, 135 

Maurice, Mr., his opinion on the origin of alpha- 
betic writing, 12 

Mayence, considered by Antonio de Bergel as the 

Oren: 
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" place where the typographie art became matured 
ridley Gutenberg, Paakt, and Schoeffer, 285, n. 


Memphis, stated by Isidore to be the place where 
papyrus was first used for paper, 203 


Mentilius, an adopter, only, of the typographic art, 
ennobled on that plea by Frederick III. of Ger- 
many, 43 


Mentz, a competitor with Haerlem and Strasburgh 
for the honour of having originated printing, 42; 
its claim established by the authority of Caxton, 
Anstis, Fabian, &c. 77; apostrophized in this 
character by M‘Creery, 289 


Middleton, Rev. Dr. Conyers, extract from his Life 
of Cicero, 68 ; the first English writer on the origin 
of printing in England, 74, n.; his account, 74, 
et seq. 


Middleton, Wm., 120; Henry, 133; and 
Mierdman, Stephen, 126; early London printers 


Milk Street, site of the original Stationers’ Hall in, 
238 


Milling, in the manufacture of paper, described, 
213, 214 


Monograms of the early English printers, from 
Rev. Mr. Horne’s ‘* Introduction to Biblio- 
graphy.” Appendix. 


Montfaucon, his opinion as to the identity of the 
Egyptixn papyrus, 203, 204, 205; remarkable spe- 
cimen of bark-paper mentioned by him, 205; his 
observations on the present species of paper, 
207, 208 


Moptid, David, an early London printer, 130 


Morrison, Rev. Robert, copies of his Chinese trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, on Chinese paper, now in 
England, 206 


Moscow, description of the reception given to print- 
‘ing, at, by Thevet, 62 ‘ 


Moses necessarily acquainted with the art of writing, 
12 


Mould, an implement in paper-making, 216 


Moulsey, in Surrey. chosen for its seclusion to print 
the polemical works of the Puritans, 193 


Moxon, Mr. J., high commendation by him of the 
earlier Dutch types, 316, 317 


Mychell, first printer in Canterbury, 192 


Nelson (author of the ‘* Fasts and Festivals ”) por- 
trait of him by sir G. Kneller, in Stationers? Hall, 
245 } 


Newbury, Ralph, an early London printer, 130 


New Testament, strangely absurd observation of the 
Monks, when Greek editions were multiplied in 
England, 71; its publication refused to Erasmus 
by the University of Cambridge; prohibition by 
the bishop of London of the English edition 
printed by Grafton, 148, 149 ae 


Newton, Ninian, an early London printer, 133 

Nichols, an eminent living printer, sketch of his 
typographical history, 327, 328 

Norton, William, an early London printer of great 
note, 129 " ; 


Norton, John, esq., Queen’s printer in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, a considerable donor to the Stationers’ 
Company, and introducer of printing into Eton 
College; brief notice of, 141 


Norwich, printing practised there by the Flemish 
emigrants in 1565, 192 


Notary, Julian, an early London printer, 111, 112 


Oldham, Mr., query as to the adaptibility of his 


peat of wetting to the process of sizing paper, 
23 


Olympiads, two instances of the dates of books 
computed by, 83, but incorrectly, 84 


66 Ordinance’? of the Star Chamber, concerning the 


rinting, &c. of books, 170,171; of parliament 

or the due printing of copiés of the English 
Scriptures, 172 * Bec 

Origin of printing, investigation of, 1, et seq. ; re- 

ferred to the Chaldean bricks in the second age of 


the world, 1,-2; of block-printing, attributed: to 
the Chinese, 19, 20; practice in Europe by “‘ the * 


two Cunio,” in 1285, 20; but supposed to have 
been imported from China by the Venetians about 
1189; of metal-printing, Archdeacon Coxe’s ope 
nion concerning, 43; in England [see Printing] 
*¢ Original and Growth of Printing,” &c. title of a 
book which laid Caxton’s claim of first English 


printer for a short time under suspicion, 75; proyed 
to be a forgery, 78 


Orthography, various and arbitrary, in the early 
specimens of books, 104 “E 


Orwin, Thomas, an early London printer, 140° 


Oswen, an early licenced printer at Ipswich and 
Wercester, 192 - 


Ottley, Mr., reference to his work on wood-engrav- 
ing, 18, 20, 22, 29; and to his “ Early use of 
Playing Cards,” 22 . ¥ 


Owen [see Strahan (Andrew) and Domville] 


Oxford, progress of the art in, under Rood, 187; - 


Hunt, De Worde, Scolar, Kyrfeth, Trevers, 
Cooper (a patentee), 183; Barnes, Litchfield, 
Short, Turner, Hall, 189; Clark and Crutterden, 
and S. and J. Collingwood, the present holders of 
the office, 190°» - 


Paging, a process in paper-making, 220 


Palmer’s History of Printing, a general reference fo,. rE 


on the subject of the Introduction of the Art into 
this country, 75, 78 


Paper, previous substitutes for, 
ancients, and at present amongst some of. the 
Eastern nations, 7.; the Egyptian the. most 
ancient, 203; seems to have been in use in the. 
time of Homer, 204 ; but not perfected till that of 
Alexander, 7. ; its manufacture described, 203 ;-in 
use among the Romans, 204. Paper from cotton \ 
succeeded to the former kind, about the 9th or 
10th century, 204; still in use in the Levant, 205. 
Paper from bark anciently used for imperial 
protools, 205; a particular one mentioned by 

ontfaucon, 205; a strong article made by 
the Japanese, from a particular species called 


the paper-tree, 206, 207; the manufacture of, 
from 


beginning of the 13th century, 202; its various 
processes, 2115; sorting, 211, 212; bleaching, 213; 
* milling, 213, 214; bleaching in the engine, 20. 3 
practice \in smaller mills, 215; the vat, 215, 
216; the mould, 216; the deckle, 216,.217; the 


_ felts, 217; the actual manufacture by dipping, 


' 217; couching, 218; pressing, 219, 220; lifting, - 


220; paging, 26.; drying, with Mr. Bramah’s im. 


pees 221; sizing, and tub-sizing, and sizing ° 


y machine, 222; and engine-sizing, 223; ex- 
amining and dry-pressing, 73. ; important .im- 
rovements in the latter, by Bramah, 224, 226; 
oudrinier’s patent machine for wove paper, 
227; still greater-improvement: in Didot’s. and 
Dickenson’s machines, 228 ; brought forward in 
consequence of combinations amongst the work- 
men, 74., which the eminent manufacturer, Mr. 
' Whatman, was unable to control; 229." Deterio- 
ration of the article more recently by thef raudu-. 
lent use of improper ingredients, 231, 235; . the 
present book a sample of the best made paper, 
235 ; straw-paper, 235, 236 nee hs 
Paper-mills, amazing acceleration of labour by the 
present mode of working at, 209. 
Papillon, reference to his wood-engraving, 18 
Papyms [see Paper] he 
Paragraphs, a distinction not observed in the earliest 


printed books, 104 i rs 
Patent—of printer to the crown, first granted by - 


amongst the . 


inen rags discovered in China, about ~ 
A.D. 95; its earliest use in Europe about the . 
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Henry VII. to Pinson, appears to have been 
shared by Faques, 111, 141; afterwards’ possessed 
by Berthelet, 115, 142; Rastell, as law-printer, 
113, 142;- Bankes, as printer of the Kpistles 
» and Gospels, 50, 145; with copy of the instru- 
ment, 145; Grafton, as printer of the New 
Testament, 148 ;. copy of an instrument licensing 
him to print ‘ books for divine service,” 7.; 
to Anthony Malert to print a folio Bible, 
120, 164; Reynolde Wolfe, to print for the 
King in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 121, 164; 
Seres, to print ‘‘ all Psalters, Primers, and 
Prayer-books,” 164; Jugge and Cawood, 165; copy 
of patent to the latter, 165; Tottel, for seven 
years, for books of the common-law, 169; for 
music, to Tallis, Bud, and Morley, 173, 174, and 
to various others for different classes of printing ; 
for law to Nicarius and Charles Yetsweirt and to 
Thomas Wright, 174.'. Origin of the existing 
Patent—Copy of the.original instrument granting 
the privilege to Christopher and Robert Barker, 
175, 178; traced through their descendants, or 
their assigns, to the present holder, 178, 182. 
Copy of the patent granted by George the Third, 
182, 187; recapitulation of the dates, showing the 
termination of the present patent in 1829, 187; 
copy of the instrument confining the printing of 
pees, psalters, &c. to the Stationers’ Company, 
y King James, 260, 266 


_Pennant, the topographer, his observation on the 
wealth of the Stationers’ Company in 1666, 239 


Pepwell, Henry, an early bookseller, usually regarded 
as a printer, 112 


Persepolis, remarkable resemblance betwixt the en- 
gravings on columns at, and specimens of 
Chaldean bricks in the British Museum, 6 


-Pestel, a German professor, one of the earliest spe- 
cimens of linen-rag paper in his possession, 208 - 


Peter’s, St., College; site of the second Stationers’ 
Hall, 238 


Petit, Thomas, an early London printer, 118 


Petrus Mauritius, proof from, that linen-rag paper 
was in use in Europe in the 12th century, 207 


Pheenicians, the origin of alphabetic writing, by 


some ascribed to them, 11 

Philip and Mary, the original charterers of the 
Stationers’: Company, as to printed books, 238, 
246 i 

Pinson, Richard, an early London printer, servant of 
Caxton, and printer to the countess of Richmond 
and her son Henry VII. brief notice of, 111 


Pitt, right hon. Wm., his restrictions on the press 
traced to the prohibitory orders of the Star 
: agen 253; deprecated by Mr. M‘Creery, 299 5 
_ the consequences considered, 317, 320 ; 
Playing Cards [see Cards] 
Pliny, his description of the Egyptian papyrus, or 
paper reed, 203. : 
Polychronicon, a poe piiaion of Caxton’s, silent on 
the subject of the alleged expedition in quest of a 
- printer, 76 : 
Points, in early printing, confined to the colon and 
full-point, 104; the comma afterwards supplied 
: py an oblique stroke, 2d. 
Ponsonby, William, 140 
Powel, William, 1255: Humphrey (the introducer 
of printing into Ireland), 2b.; and Thomas, 129; 
early London printers 
Press, not used in China in the process of printing, 
19 
“ Press, The,” a poem by Mr. M‘Creery, 284, 297 
Pressing, a process in paper-making, 219, 220 
' Prideaux, his opinion on the introduction of paper 
- from linen into this country, 208 


Printer’s devil, general nick-name of a printer’s boy, 
- slight allusion to its possible origin, by My. 


Po 


'"M‘Creery, 2983; humorous ode 


to such an im- 
puted personage, 7b.—300 


Printers and booksellers, their united resolutions on 
the subject of the ‘¢ blasphemous and seditious 
libel bill,’ 321, 323 


Printing, investigation of the origin of, 1 et seq.; 
practised antecedently to the making of books, 
and referable to the second age of the world, 1; 
Babylonian bricks, the earliest specimen of, 2, 11 ; 
theories on the subject, 3,4; superior productions 
in clay, with engraved specimen, 8, 10; author's 

theory concerning, 10, 11; origin of alphabetic 
characters, 12, 13; the Sigean Inscription, the 
earliest specimen extant, 13, 14; a nearerapproach 
to alphabetic printing in an ancient seal, 14, 15. 
Earliest practice of printing by wooden blocks, 
afterwards on moveable types, 16., The essence of 
the art necessarily known to the Romans, 70. The 
history of the art as connected with the idea of 
forming books, 17 ef seq. ; early history of block- 
printing, 18 e¢ seq.; the invention attributed to 
the Chinese, 7b; mode of practising in that 
country, 19,20; the earliest use of in Kurope, by 
“the two Cunio,” in a work on Alexander the 
Great, produced in Italy in the thirteenth century, 
20, 21; great interval betwixt this and the next 
known application of engraved blocks, that of 
Playing Cards, 21; the art supposed to have been 
introduced into Europe from China, by the Vene- 
tians, 22. Brief notice of engravings on metal 
plates, which ultimately led to the practice of 
copper-plate printing, 22, 24. Earliest specimen 
of block-printing extant in a picture of St. 
Christopher carrying the infant Saviour, in pos: 
session of earl Spencer, 24. ‘* The Annunciation” 
and ‘ Martyrdom of St, Sebastian,” an advanced 
stage of the art, 24. Original mode of wood- 
printing, by friction, still in use among engravers, 
25, 26; but not adaptable to mixed work, 26; 
earliest engravings, 27,; gradual progress in the 
art by the introduction of shading, 27; and dotted 
work, 28; recurrence to the old mode, 28; im- 
Aa ed introduced by Wohlgemuth, as exhi- 

ited in the Nuremberg Chronicle, 76.; and by 
Durer in “ the Apocalypse,” 28, 29. Rapid stride 
in the advancement of the art, from blocks to 
metal types, and comparative statement of its pro- 
gress, 31. Books of Images, the first productions 
of book-printing ; an eminent one in each class, 


'. without and with text, described in detail, with 


a fac simile of each from Horne’s Bibliography, 
33, 39. Printing with moveable types, ewd in 
metal, practised in the year 1438; obscurity as it 
respects their inventor, and its supposed causes, 
' 40, 41; its notoriety promoted by a singular in- 
cident, 42; examination of the claims made 
severally for Haerlem, Mentz and Strasburg, or of 
Gutenberg, Faust, and Scheeffer, as the originators 
of metal-type printing, 42: decision of these 
claims, 47, 59; promulgation of the art on the 
taking of Mentz, 47; a single testimony on record 
that types were originally cast by Faust, tn brass, 
48; account of the invention as stated by Trithe- 
mius, 57,58; survey of its effects by Archdeacon 
Coxe, 42; by Opmer, 60; its reception at Moscow 
related by Thevet, 62; its present state In Russia, 
62; and in various parts of Africa, 63; sketch 
of its general progress, by Lemoine, 63, 655 
eulogy of the art, by earl Stanhope, 65, 66; 
consideration of its advantages, by Luckombe, 79 ; 
favourable effects of the art in reducing the price, 
and improving the execution of books, 70; in dis- 
persing the ignorance of the people and exposing 
that of the monks, 71; hostility of the popish 
clergy generally to the practice of the art, 72; 
its great efficacy in effecting the Reformation, 73 
The origin of English printing latterly contested 
with Caxton, and on what grounds, 74, 75 ; deci- 
_ sion in his favour, 77, 78, 79; proof elicited by the 
- circumstance of the practice of printing in Eng- 
land, earlier than had been supposed, 79; a Regzs- 
trum Chartarum at this time used for signatures ; 
81 n; first use of the latter, 815 found in Caxton’s 
books which makes it probable that the date of 
‘6 Exposicio Sancti Jeronimi” is incorrect, 81; list 
of books printed at Oxford before 1900. The in- 
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vention of printing in England, ascribed by Rood to 
this country, 82; and thus to Caxton, 84; practice 
of the art in London, by Letton and Machlinia, in 
1481; further testimonies for Caxton as the Eng- 
lish originator, 85, 88; with proof from his own 
works, 87; and more particularly that the 
“* Recule of the Historyes of Troyes” was the 
tirst book printed by him, 7d. et seq. 

Brief history of Caxton, 91, 103 [see Caxton] ; 
evident immaturity of the art in England in 1483, 
95,96; its progress in London to the year 1600, 
exhibited in a list of master printers to that 
period [see London]. 

The art introduced into Ireland, by Humphrey 
Powel, in 1551, 125; improved by Thomas 
Vautrollier, who fled thither in 1585. Considera- 
tions on patent printing, and on the first English 
Bibles, 158. Karly ordinances, &c. respecting 
books, 170, 172; history of the present patent, 
175, 187 

Progress of printing in other parts of England. 
At Oxford, 187, 190; Cambridge, 190, 191; St. 
Alban’s, York, Beverley, 191; Tavistock, South- 
wark, Canterbury, Ipswich, Greenwich, Wor- 
cester, Norwich, 192, 193; Moulsey, 193 

Printing in Scotland—its earliest and most 
celebrated practisers noticed, 193,198 ; in Ireland, 
198; and abroad, 199, 201 

History of the art as to its various adjuncts: 
Paper—its origin, and present manufacture in- 
cluding the improvements of Foudrinier, Didot, 
Dickenson, and Whatman, 202, 236 

History of the Stationers’ Company (the printers’ 
guild). Charters and grants to the Company, 
246, 260, 251, 252, 257, 260. Consideration, by 
Mr. Rowe Mores, on the granting of patents, as 
restrictions on the general body, 266, 268; 
revenue, government, and expenses of the Com- 
pany, 268, 278; donations for gifts and pensions 
at their disposal, 278, 283 

Poetical survey of the progress of the art, by 
Mr. M‘Creery, in his poem, * The Press,” given 
atlength, 284,297. Notes, containing notices of 
some celebrated printers, and a copious list of 
customs anciently, and till recently, observed in 
printing offices, 298—317; and observations and 
resolutions on the late prohibitory restrictions, 
317—323. Addenda to the Poem, containing 


notices of some eminent, late, and living printers, 
324—331 


Prior, ‘‘ Matt.” excellent portrait of, in Stationers’ 
Hall, 243 


Proclamations against wicked and seditious books, 
166, 167 


Ptolemy Philadelphus, immense sums paid by him 
for autographs and originals, 69 


Purfoot, Thomas, an early London printer, 132 


Rastell, John, first printer of the Statutes, 113, 142; 


William, his son, an early London printer, 
noticed, 116 ’ 


Raynalde, Thomas, an early London printer, 120 


** Recule of the Historyes of Troyes,” the first book 
printed in England, 87 


Redman, Robert, an early London printer, brief 
notice of, 114 


Registrum Chartarum, originally used instead of 
Signatures to sheets, 81 


pots : ohn, an early London printer, brief notice 
of, 11: 


Richardson, author of Pamela, his portrait in 
Stationers’ Hall, 243 


Riddel, William, an early London printer, 128 


Rivington, Mr. Charles, succeeded Henry Kent, esq. 
as City printer, 139 


Roberts, James, 133 i— 
Robison, Robert, 2b. ; and 


Robinson, George, and Richard, %.; early London 
printers 


¢ 


Rocchus, Pyrrhus, in an instrument, ‘states the. 


existence of cotton paper, in the year 1102, 206 
Rogers, Owen, an early London printer, 129 


Roman characters, not used in early printed books, . 


104 


Romans, their near approach to the knowledge of 
printing, evident from a sigillum extant, and from 
their practice of branding, 31. 


** Romans de la Rose,’’ [see Books] 


Rood and Hunt, early English printers, prefatory 
verses published by them, ascribing the iscovery 
of the typographic art to Jenson, and its principal 
improvement to the Venetians, 83; the former 
originally a printer at Cologne, 84; and perhaps 
of a book now in the Cambridge library, 85 


Roxburghe @lub, their resolution to erect a 
monument to Caxton, 98 n. 


Roycroft, Samuel, succeeded Clarke as city printer 
in 1679 


Ruddiman, an eminent scholar and early Scotch 
printer, brief notice of, 195, 196 


Running-title, of books, omitted in the early 
specimens, 104 


Russia, present state of printing in, 62 
Rychard, a monk, and printer at Tavistock, in 1525, 
192 


Salisbury, Thomas, 140; and 


Scarlett, Thomas, 136; early London printers 


Scheeffer, Peter, partner and son-in-law of F ust, 
supposed to have invented, or greatly facili- 
tated, the art of casting metal types, 45, 47, 59. 
Enumeration of works extant under their joint 
names, 47, Scheeffer’s testimony given to Trithe- 


mius, in favour of Gutenberg’s claims, as the 


inventor of printing, 58; and see Mr. M‘Creery’s 
poem, 290 


Scoloker, Anthony, an early London printer, 125 
Scolar, an early printer at Oxford, 183: 


Scotland, establishment of printing at, 193; no 
book extant of a date previous to 1500, 194; the 
art, however, known to have been practised there 


in 1507, b.; and produced at intervals many ° 


celebrated books and printers, 195; of the latter, 
Davidson, Vautrollier, Ruddiman, the two Foulis, 


Uric, and William Gedd especially noted, 
196, 198 ; 


Scriptures [see Bible, New Testament] 


Seal, description of an ancient one, which exhibits 
a near approach to the present practice of printing, 
14,15; and seems to be the production of the 
higher empire, 16. Seal of the Stationers? Com- 
pany, in 1634, fac-simile of, 241 


<¢ Sebastian, the Martyrdom of St.” an early wood- 

_ print, an advanced ‘step in the art of block book- 

. printing, 24 

Seide, in upper Egypt, supposed by some to have 
originated the use of the Egyptian paper, 203 


_Seres, William, an eminent London printer, 124; 


privileged, to print all Psalters, Primers, and 
Prayer-books, 164; his contest with the Sta. 
. tioners’ Company, 164, 165 f 


Serlls, Richard, 131;— 

Shaw, George, 140 ;— 

Shephard, John, 135; and 

Short, Peter, early London printers, 138 


Siberch, self-styled the first Greek printer in 
England, settled at Cambridge, 190 yas 


Sigean Inscription, the most literal specimen extant } 
description, engraving, and translation of, 13, 14. 


Signatures to sheets, for which a registrum. char- 
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tarum was originally employed, appear in an 
edition of Tully of 1469, seem to have been in- 
vented at Venice, and are noticeable in a work 
extant, where they begin in the middle of the 
book; ‘their invention attributed to Anthony 
Zarot, 81 


‘Silk, originally used in China as the material of 
books, 20 


Simpson, Gabriel, 140 ;— 
Sims, Valentine, 7b. ; and 
Singleton, Hugh, 125; early London printers 


Sizing, in the manufacture of paper, various modes 
of, 222, 223 


Skot, 112; and 
Smyth, Henry, 124; early London printers 


Sorting, an operation preparatory to the manufac- 
ture of paper, described, 211, 212 


Southwark, several early printers at, noted, 192 


“ Speculum Humane Salvationis,” or ‘ Speculum 
Salutis,” an early specimen of printing, described 
in detail, with an engraving from Rev. Mr. 
Horne’s “‘ Introduction to Bibliography ,” 33,37, 40 


Spencer, earl, possesses the earliest known print 
from a wood-block, 24; and a copy of the cele- 
brated *‘ Biblia Pauperum,” 36 


Spilman, a German, erected the first paper-mill in 
England, 208 


Spira, John de, appears to have been the first printer 
at Venice, 80; poetically alluded to in Mr. 
M’Creery’s ** Press,” 291 


Spottiswoode, Andrew and Robert, successors to the 
general business of the late Mr. W. Strahan, 331 


Stamp, a remarkable one of bronze, with a Greek 
inscription, referred to as exhibiting a near 
approach to the knowledge of the typographic 
art, 15 kc : 


Stanhope, earl, eulogy of the art of printing by, 66 


Star-chamber, prohibitory regulations by, as to the 
general practice of the art, 252, 257 


Stationers’ Company, or text-writers, gave name to 
the various lanes, &c. about Pater-noster-row, 237 ; 
of greatantiquity, 75. ; notchartered till 1556, 238 ; 
although formed into a city guild in 1403, ib. : 
their first hall in Milk-street, 7b. ; removed in 1550 
to a site on the south-west corner of St. Paul’s, 7.5 
and about 1611 to their present site: slight notice 
of the former (Bergavenny) house: the new hall 
burnt in the general conflagration of 1666, 239 ; 
wealth of the company at this period, 2. ; the new 
edifice partly rebuilt in 1668-9, 7.; view of the 
building, printed from the original block, op. 237 ; 
the hall occasionally lent to St. Martin’s, Ludgate, 
for divine service, and for the feast on St. Cecilia’s 
day, 7b.; and generally for feasts and funerals ; 
but refused for a non-conformists’ meeting-house, 
240 ; detailed description of the present hall, 240 
—246; first charter of the company, 246—249 5 
and confirmation of it by queen Elizabeth, 250 ; 
important alterations in, by Charles II. 250, 251 ; 
annulled by William and Mary, and the original 
charter confirmed, 251, 252; copy of the grant, 
constituting the company a livery, 252; star- 
chamber decrees for the regulation of the press, 
252-257; the source of Mr. Pitt’s restrictions, 
253 n.; another star-chamber decree, dictating the 
number of printers and founders, with list of the 
printers at ihe time, 257; list of books given to 
the company for relief of the poor, 258, 259; copy 
of king James’s patent to the company for printing 
Primers, Psalters, Psalms, ABCs, &c. 260; 
observations by Mr. Rowe Mores, on the effects of 
the various patents, 266; capital of the company, 
and classes of stock-holders, 268 ; proportionate di- 
vidends, 75. 269; disposition of the share at death, 
270; grant of lands in Ulster, one branch of the 
company’s income, 2b.; how it accrued, 271, 2725 
immense returns for the io ea originally advanced, 
ib. ; laudable conduct of the Drapers’ Company in 
the management of theirgrant 273 n. ; government 


of the company by a master, two wardens, tlie 
commonalty, 273, and “a court of assistants,’ 
ib. n.; their exorbitant power over authors, 
actually exercised, 274 ; account of Jacob’ Ilive’s 
schism, ib.; and slight notice of its author, and 
his book, 275; succession and eligibility to the 
offices of the company, 7b.; management of the 
trading concerns oF the company ; mode of annual 
election, 276; singular circumstances attending 
theappointmentof renter-warden, 7b. 277; expenses 
of the various annual dinners; list of donations 
and benefactions placed at the disposal of the 
company by Messrs. Lambe, Norton, Meredith, 
Sweeting, 278; Tyler, Parkhurst, Guy, Cater, 
Midwinter, Mrs. Wilkins, Messrs, Bowyer, 279 5 
W. Strahan, 280; Wright, Johnson, Dodsley, 
Dilly, Mrs. Baldwin, Messrs. A. Strahan 2813 
Hansard, and Blackwell, 283 : 


Statutes, first printed by John Rastell, Preface to the 
work from Luckombe, 142—145 


Steele, sir Richard, portrait of, in Stationers’ Hall, 


243, 244 
Stoughton, Robert, 126; and 
Strafford, Simon, 141, early London printers 


Strahan, William, his portrait in Stationers’ Hall, 
painted by sir W. Beachey, 242: appointed 
king’s printer, 331; sketch of his remarkable 
typographical career, 330 


Strahan, Andrew, esq. king’s rinter) his por- 
trait by Owen, in Stationers’ Hall, 243; notice 
of him as a printer, 331 ‘ 


Strasburg, city of, a competitor with Haerlem an 
Mentz for the honour of having given birth to the 
art of printing, 42; so considered by Antonio de 
Bergel, 285 


Straw-paper, manufacture of, 235, 236 
Sutton, Henry, 129 


Tallis, an early patent music printer, 173 
Tavistock, printing practised at, in 1525, 192 


Taylor, Mr. Arthur, the present city printer, 
appointed in 1823, 139 


Theophrastus, his description of the papyrus or 
paper-plant, 203 


Thomas, T., M.A., adopted the profession of print- 
ing, and was printer to the University of Cam- 
bridge, 191 


Tilly, William, 126; and 

Tisdale, John, 7d. ; early London printers 

Titles formerly supplied by illuminors, 104 

Tottel, Richard, an early patent law-printer, 124, 169 
Toy, Robert, 120; Humphrey, 131 ; and 

Toye, John, 116, early London printers 

Trevers, an early Oxford printer, 183 


. Treveris, the first Southwark printer on record, 192 


Trinity College, Cambridge, possesses the most 
perfect specimens of Babylonian bricks, 4 ; and 
a superior specimen of clay-printing, 8, 9 


Trithemius (the abbot) stated by Mr. Horne to be 
the best author on the discovery of printing, 57 


Turke, John, an early London printer, 127 
Turner, an Oxford University printer, 189 


Types, moveable (typi mobiles), distinguished from 
engraved blocks (typi fixt), 16; of wood, contro- 
versy concerning the use of, in the early stage of 
printing, 54—56 ; of metal, a single statement of 
their having been originally made in brass, 48 ; 
afterwards certainly of lead and iron, or tin, and 
latterly of lead and antimony, 55 


Varro, his authority establishing the date of the 
perfection of Egyptian paper, 204 


‘Re Dex 


Vat, use of this vessel in the process of paper- 
" making, 215, 216 


‘Vautrollier, Thomas, an eminent printer of Paris » 


who settled in London, and being obliged to flee 
the country, went to Edinburgh, where he 
sensibly improved the state of the art in that town, 
134; assigned his copy-rights to Thomas Nelson, 
195 
Vele, Abraham, an early. London printer, 126 
Venetians, the art of block-printing supposed. to 
have been brought from Asia by them, 22 
‘Venge, Walter, an early London printer, 129 
‘Virgil, his allusion to the use of brands’ for marking 
cattle, a proof of the near approach of the Romans 
to the knowledge of printing, 31 at 


Waldegrave, Robert, 135 
Waley, John, an early London printer, 125 


Ward, Roger, a sturdy and successful opponent of « 


the patentees, and of the queen’s commissioners, 
brief notice of, 137 


Waterson, Simon, 139 ;— 
Watkins, Richard, 133 ;— 
Wayland, John, 119; and: 
“Webster, Richard, 136; early London printers 


West’s painting of Alfred dividing his last loaf with ‘ 
a pilgrim, in Stationers’ Hall, 242; print from, 
243 : 

Westminster Abbey, the almonry in, accommodated 
the first English printing-press, 86 

Wharton, Henry, affirms Caxton to have first 

imported the art of printing into England, 87 


Whatman, an eminent paper-manufacturer, 
to retire from business in consequence 
combinations of his workmen, 229 


White, Edward, 137; and William, 140, early 
London printers 


Whitchurch, Edward, esq. er printer to Henry 
VIII. associated with Grafton; brief notice of, 118 


: Whittaker, a printer in gold with illuminations, 
now living, 316 


Willet, Mr., his observations onthe statement made 
to prove Coster the inventor of printing, 52, 54 


William and Mary, king and queen, their confirma- 
tion of. the original charter 
Stationers’ Company, 251, 252 


obliged 
of the 


‘Williamson, William, an early London printer, 134 


‘Windet, John, city printer to 1651, brief notice of, 
139 


Wing, Tycho, almanack maker, and Vincent, his 
relation, portraits of, in Stationers’ Hall, 243 


Wohlgemuth, the first successful practiser of cross- 
hatchings, as exhibited in the ‘ Nuremberg 


Chronicle, 28; tutor of Albert Durer in the art | 


of painting, 29 


Wolfe, Reynold, esq. an eminent printer, and 
classical patentee, 121, 164 


Wolfe, John, city printer-in 1581, celebrated for his — 


Opposition to the patentees and the Stationers’ 
Company, 136 ‘ 


Wolsey, cardinal, his suspected hostility to the art 
of printing, 72 


Woodcock, Thomas, an early London printer, 134 
Wooden types [see Types] 


Writing [see Alphabetic Writing]; greatly improved 
on the invention of printing, 70 


Wyer, Robert, 114; John, 126; and 
Wyehte, John, 127, early London printers’ 
Wykes, Henry, an early London printer, 131 


Wynkyn de Worde, an eminent early London printer, 
brief notice of, 107—110; engaged with Caxton, 
107; whom he succeeded ‘in his office at West- 
minster, 7).; printer to queen Margaret, 7b.; his 
classical productions of the press, and eminent 
skill in the profession, 103: first introduced 
Roman letters into England, 109; his residence 
denoted by his colophons to have been in Fleet- 
street; his death in 1534, n.; extract from_his 
will, 110 ».; surprising number of his ty pogra- 
phical productions, and extract from one of them, 
1b. Ne : 


Xylography, [see Block-printing, Engraving, ‘Print. 
ing, Bewick, Hole] se 


Yardley, Richard, 138 


Yetsweirt, Nicasius, and Charles, esq. early Lon- 
don printers, 135; the latter, French secretary and 
clerk to queen Elizabeth :! 


York, an early seat of printing, 191 


granted to the Zani [see Heineken]; spoken of with respect by 


Ottley, 20 
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INDE xX. 


wo PART<TE 
PRACTICE OF THE ART. 


(a 


ABSTRACTS of various Acts relative to Printers 
and Booksellers, 932—939; viz. to prevent the in- 
crease of horse-races, 932; and of thefts and 


robberies, 76.; for the suppression of treasonable | 


‘ societies, 2b. ; exemption of the king’s printer and 
the two universities, 75.; restrictions on founders 
and press-makers, 7b. ; directing the imprint, 933; 
exception for either house of parliament, 7d.; di- 


recting the preservation of a copy of every thing ~ 


printed, 7b.; form of notice of keeping a press, 
#b.; for prevention and punishment of blas- 


phemous and seditious libels, various enactments: » 


as, for seizing the copies after conviction, 934; 
returnable in certain cases, 2b.; mode of detention 
in Scotland, 76.; punishment by banishment on 
repetition of libel, 935; on failure of compliance 
within 30 days, to be deported to any, place at his 


Majesty’s pleasure, 7b.; if found in this country 40 


days, after, to be transported for 14 years, 70.; 
subjecting certain publications to stamps, &c. 7b. ; 
regulating the size of paper to be considered a 


sheet, 936; ‘excepting the wrapper, 7b.; news” 


amphlets, &c. of oftener publication than once 


in 26 days, fixed as to time of publication, 7d.;° 
price, date, &c. of the work to be printed conspi- | 


cuously, 7b.; excepting the trade-allowance, 76. ; 
directing recognizances to be taken for political 
pamphlets and newspapers, 937; delivery of copy 
to commissioner of stamps, 7b.: the enactment 


extended to all political publications, whether | 


periodical or not under two sheets, and within six 
days, 938; against thesale of unstamped works of 
former description, 7+. ; power on taking bail to 


require the future good behaviour of the party: 


bailed, 2b.; provision that penalties do not exceed 
£100 per day ; two justices may determine of- 
fences, ib.; exeniptions in respect of government, 
and some commercial works, 7b.; enactments not 
to extend to re-prints, 2. 


Accented letters, specified, 428; marked consonants ~ 


sometimes included in the term, 7. 


Account-books for printers, observations on, and 
specimens of the best form, 756—761; viz. com- 
positors’ books, 757; pressmen’s, 7b.; warehouse, 
26. 758; receipt on return of any thing, ¢.; the 
“6 Work Journal,” 759; with general directions, 
760; form of the book; 761 


Ackermann, Mr., of the Strand, patron of M. Sene- 
felder in. the practice. of lithography, which he 
succeeded in. establishing in: this country, 888 ; 
subsequently published specimens by Mr. Hul- 
mandel, and by other English artists, 907 


Acts (see Abstracts] 


Advance in price of compositors’ labour, - scale 


of, 781 

Alexandrian Greek, matrices of these characters, 
cut by Jackson, under direction of Dr. Woide for 
the celebrated Codex Alexandrinus, 402; some ac- 
count of this celebrated MS. ; curious mis-state- 
ment as to the originator of the types, 70. 403 


Algebraical signs [see Mathematical Signs] 


Andrews, Robert, an early type-founder, statement 
of his foundry, 343 


Andrews, Mr. Silvester, son of the above, also a 
type-founder, 345 


Antiqua, the name given by the Germans to the 
Roman character, 368 


Apostrophe, the powers and typographical uses of, 
40 


Applegath and Cowper, patentees of the cylindrical 
inking apparatus, 623; Mr. Forster’s successful 
competition with them, 7d. 


Applegath’s, Mr., steam-printing machine, 697, and 
n. ;- his f papi improvements in, 703; his patent 
mode of stereotyping, by taking a mould in metal 
made semi-fluid, 879; the principle said to. have 
been adopted long since in Scotland, and certainly 
practised in France 30 years ago, 7b. 880 


Arabic, the first type of, cut. in England by Mr.- 
Caslon, 348; matrices yet remaining, 399, 401; 
and see List of Matrices, &c. 399, and 402 n. 


Arbor of a Stanhope press [see Bar-handle] 


Arding, Mr., noticed as a press-maker, 796; and the 
best fitter-up of printing-offices, 806 


Armenian type [see List of Matrices, &c.], 139 * 
Asterisk, its use, 431 


Astronomical and celestial signs, explanation of, ; 
464, 465 


Austin, type-founder, 361; cut most of Millay’s, - 
Wilson’s, and Stevenson’s founts, 7b. 


Authors, hints to, on the preparation of their copy, 
745; and on the “mischief*of delay in returning 
proofs, 753 


Bacon’s printing machine, description of, 699—701 


Balls, implements of press-work, described, 414; 
their use almost superseded by rollers, 74.; direc- 
tions for making those of pelt, 600, 601; parch-. 
ment balls for colours, : 603 


Ball-knife,—and, 

Ball-nails, what, 925 

Ball-racks,—and 

Ball-stocks, engraving and description of, 572 

Bank and horse, at press, description of, 574, 925 . 
Bar, handle, and catch, of a common press, descrip-. 


tion and engraving of, 560, 561; arbor and coup- 
ling bar of a Stanhope, 639; bar-handle and lever 


of a common press Stanhoped, 648 
Barclay, patentee of a press of foreign invention, 663 
Barton, a living type-founder, 361 


IND E X. 


‘Baskerville of Birmingham, a celebrated type-founder 
and printer, estimate of his merits, 355—[see Part 
I]; his superiority in the manufacture of ink, 717, 
718; recipe for its composition, 722, 723 


Beard of letter, explanation of the term, 925 
Bearer, at press, what, 2b. 
Beating or rolling, at press, directions for, 588-590 


Beaumarchais, M. de, purchaser of Baskerville’s 
foundry for a society in Paris, 355 


Bell, Mr., Sonera Pree the British Theatre, the — 
i 


first who discarded the long f in printing, 393, 611 


Bensley, Mr., original patron of M. Konig in the 
completion of his steam-printing machine, 694 ; 
description of his own machine, 696, 697 

Bessemer, of Charlton, type-founder, 361 


Bessimer, letter-cutter, engaged to execute a fount to 
rival M. Henri Didot’s amazingly small type, 382 


Biddell, an early type-founder, his Greek matrices-in 
the possession of Fry and Son, 402 


Bill, a founder’s (with previous observations, $93) 
order fora fount of Pica, 800 lbs. weight, 396, 397 ; 
;Canon, 20-mm Bill, 398 

Bite, in press-work, what, 925 


Black, the technical term for the old English cha- 
racter, 334; similar character still in common 
use in Holland and Germany, 367; an elegant 
medial character used in Naples, in 1465. Note 
on the original and modern blacks, 404. [And see 
Matrices] 


ture of ink, 715, 717 


Blaew, William J ansen, first im prover of the press, 
brief notice of, 550, 551 


Blake, Garnett, and Co., Sheffield founders, pur- 
chasers, in 1819, of the foundry of William Caslon, 
jun., 355 


Blankets for the press, directions for their choice 
and application, 580, 581 ; 925 


Boards, letter-, for composition, description of, 481, 
‘482 


Bodkin, a necessary implement to a compositor, 486 
Body of a letter, what, 925 
‘* Boetius,” a production of Caxton’s » with type, 337 


Books (technically), the printed sheets as soon as 
dry; process of collating, 771; folding, 772; 
counting out and pressing, 774—776 


Book-binding, formerly a branch of the printing 
profession, 334 


Booking the gatherings, process of, 776, 777 
Booksellers [see Printers] 

Bottle-arsed, explanation of the term, 925 
Bottom-line, what, 2b. 


Bourgeois type, its place, in the classification of 
types, 378; specimen of its size, containing re- 
marks on its origin and foreign names, 381; for- 
merly considered an irregular size, 383; but. now 
in very common use, 384 


Bower, Bacon, and Bower, type-founders of Shef- 
field, 361 


Bowyers, effective encouragement given by the 
descendants of this family successively to that. 
of the Caslons and their successors, 360 7, 


Braces, commonly of metal, but much superior 
when made of brass, 444; their uses, 2b. 


Bramin type [see Matrices] 


Brass tule, in composition,» description of, 486, 
_ 487; directions for dressing and piecing, 442 


Brayer and_ slice, implements at press, en ravin 
_ and description of, 574, 925 rw ewe: ? 


Break, in composition » what, 2. 


Brestkopff and Hartel, type-founders at Leipsig, 
matrices of their German and Russian founts in 
the possession of Thorowgood, 403 


Brevier type, its place in the classification of types, 
378; specimen of its size, with remarks on its 
English and foreign names, 382; its proportionate 
price formerly in composition, 779 : 


Brightly, Mr., originally a school-master, afterwards 
a printer, and author of a book on stereotype, 
837 n.; his directions as to the form of the type 
in- stereo-eastipg, 846; his work done principally 
by females, 25.; account of his printing machine, 
699 


Broadside, what, 925; prices of, in composition, 


783 ; and at press, 789 
Broken-letter, what, 925 
Brown, Mr., patentee ofa press never used, 653 


Brunel, Mr., of Chelsea, inventor of the latést im- 
provement in stereotyping, for intended application 
to newspapers, 880—883 


Buchanan, the late Rev. Claudius, a Persian and 
several Syriac types cut, by Figgins, under his 
direction, and in part at his expense, 403 


Bulk, compositor’s, view of, 408 


Bulmer, Mr., his excellence as a printer and ink- 
maker, 717—719; specimen of his fine-work 
noticed, 718, 719; probable plan of manufacturing 
his ink, 723 


Bur, in casting, what, 925 


_.  Byddle, an early English printer, his device, App. 
Blackwell, the first public improver of the manufac- 


Bynneman, an early type-founder, the matrices of 
his Ethiopic, Greek, and numerous Hebrew founts 
now in the possession of Fry and Son, 402 


© (cedilla) direction to form the character 9428 


Cambridge, University, of, purchased the art of 
stereotype from Mr. Wilson, 824 


Camus, M., numerous extracts made by Mr. Hodg- 


son from his “ Histoire de Stéréotypie,” 817, 818 
Cap of the press, description and engraving of, 555 


Capitals (letters) restricted use of, in the present 
ay, 426; mode of designating in MS., 2d. 


Cards, at press, what, 925 


Carez, Joseph, a French printer, his successful 
method of stereotyping, remarkably resembling a 
mode now practised in. this country, and lately 
made patent, 873, 874 


Carriage and ribs of the press, description and en- 
graving of, 562, 563 ots 


Case, taken as the technical term for the whole depart- 
inent of a compositor’s business, 547, and see Com- 
position ; plans, &c: of cases, and their usual con- 
tents, 426, 480 [see Cases}; including leads, with en- 


graving and explanation of the author’s economical. . 


and expeditious cutting machine, 447—452 ; alpha- 
bets and observations to facilitate the composition 
of Greek and Hebrew, 455—460; relative propor- 
tions of type, 461, 462; casting off MS. copy, 462 
~—466; observations on the operation of composing, 
466—468; more ample explanation and use of 
' the several materials necessary: to composition, as 
—the frame, galley, and imposing-stone, 481; 
letter-boards, 76. 482; furniture, quoins, reglet, 
scaleboard, &c. and side-stick, 22.; and gutter, 
with engraving of each, 7b. 483; quoins, with 
engraving, 484; chases, with engraving of one for 
peculiar use, 485; shooting-stick, 26.3; with en- 
graving of a peculiar kind, 486; planer, shears, 
sponge, bodkin, page-cord, 7. ; brass rule, id., 
487; composing-stick, 487, 488; preparatory ke 
cess of laying cases, 489; distributing, including 
the laying-up of the forme, cautions on the drying 
of the letter, 490—492; the operation of com- 
posing, strictly so called, or the gathering of the 
| types, explanation of, with general directions, 
493—504; schemes of imposition, 505, 532; 
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tying up the Pages 533; emptying the galley, 533, 
534; process of imposing, 534—540; correcting, 
745—747 ; form of account-book for, 757 ; charges 
by the workmen, and by the employer—[see 
Prices]: (ys ky 


‘ Cases, the compositor’s upper and lower, explanation 
and view of, 406, 407; consideration of their con- 
tents, viz. capitals, 426; small capitals, 427; 
accents ¢, Hh, w, 428; numerals, 429; figures, 429, 
430 ; scratched and dotted, 430, 431; references, 431, 
432; lower-case letters, 433; points, 482—437 ; 
the hyphen, 437—439; parenthesis and crotchet, 
439; apostrophe, 440; quadrats, 440, 441; spaces, 
441; rules, 442; metal rules, 442, 443; space 
rules, 443; braces, 443, 444; superiors, 445; frac- 
tions, 445, 446; quotations, 446; two-line letters, 
447; flowers, i6.; mathematical, algebraical, and 
geometrical sorts, 452, 453; celestial and astrono- 
mical signs, 454; medicinal signs, 455; view of, 
as laid on the old plan, with the double letters, 
469; cases as now used, the long f and its con- 
nexions being thrown out, 470; fo cases, 471 3 
Greek cases, 472, 473; upper cases for Hebrew 
with points, 474; lower case for Hebrew without 
points, 7b. ; lower case for Hebrew with points, 
475; Stanhopean plan for cases, with new logo- 
types, 476; his lordship’s remarks on this plan, 


476, 477; further description and observations, ° 


480; mode of laying, preparatory to composition, 
489; plan of cases for Caslon’s new script, 930, 
931 


Cases in the Privy Council, prices of composition 
for, 784 


Caslon, William (1), an eminent type-founder, the 
renovator of the art in this country, brief sketch of 
his life, 348—351; originally an engraver, 348; 
accidental notice of his work by Mr. Watts, an 
eminent printer of the day, and subsequent patron- 
age by him of Caslon, 7d.; his first attempt in the 
celebrated Arabic fount for the Christian Know- 
ledge Society, 76.; incident which directed his at- 
tention and gave him encouragement to execute 
a fount of Pica roman, 349; its superiority to the 
productions of the time, 74.; loss of his late pa- 
tronage in consequence, 26. ; accession of assistance 
from other quarters, and his complete success, 7d. ; 
his extreme perseverance and industry, 7b.; the 
importation of types put an end to, 350; the 
almost universal adoption of his, 7b.; his works 
remain unrivalled by the entire productions of 
any founder since his time, 2b.; his general amia- 
ble character, 7b. ; his honours, and his death, 351 ; 
was thrice married ; his family, 2b. 


Caslon, William (2), little more than the inheritor 
and transmittor of his father’s property, at his 
death divided among his widow and sons, 352; ex- 
tract from a memoir of Hoffman, published by 
him, describing the composition used as the mate- 
rial for his stereotype moulds, 873 


Caslon, William (3), the eldest son, joint-proprietor 
and for some time superintendent of the concern, 
th. ; which however received no sensible augmenta- 
tion under his hands ; afterwards disposed of his 
share to his mother and brother, 7b.; and pur- 
chased Jackson’s stock, 353 ; removed to Finsbury- 
square (Lackington’s), and again to Dorset-street, 
354; his great improvements in the ornamental 
branch of the art; his living character, 7.; in 
1807 relinquished business to his son, 


Caslon, William (4), formerly associated with his 
father, 355; inventor of the pierced matrices for 

~ large type, 7b.; his concern transferred to Messrs. 
Bower and Bacon, 7.; high estimation of its 
value, 7b. 


Caslon, Henry (1), son of William Caslon (2), joint- 
proprietor with his mother, 352; at his decease 
the share divided betwixt zs widow and son, 352; 
the property sold on the death of William Caslon 
(2)’s widow, 7d.; and became the sole property of 


Casion, Mrs. Henry; began to cut new types, 20. ; 
her Pica an improvement on Bodoni’s, 2b.; asso- 
‘ciated with herself, Mr. N. Catherwood, 7b.; 
character of the foundry retrieved in 1808; her 


protractes illness and death, 358 ; followed rapidly 
y that of Mr. Catherwood, 7.; th in- 
Sbvitad by put property tec 


Caslon, Henry (2), (sometime associated with Mr. 


John James Catherwood) under whose active su- 
pce the concern has re-attained the 
ighest. reputation, 353; its stock greatly aug- 
mented, and the conduct of its internal ‘affairs 
further secured by the new partnership of 


Caslon and Livermore, the present firm, 353 ; who are 
thus in joint possession of all the types remaining 
from the old English founderies, except only the 
collection of Mr. James, 347; specification of 
their matrices for founts of peculiar character, 
399—401; with illustrative remarks, 401, 402; 
Specimen, with plan of cases for their new script, 
930, 931 : 


Cassie paper, what, 925 


Casting oif copy, directions for, 462—464; plan pro- 
posed by Luckombe and Stower, 465, 466 


Casting up work [see Types] 


Castlereagh (late Lord), his restrictions on printing 
traced to the decree of Star-chamber, 339 f 


Catalogues, booksellers, price for composition of, 
783 


Catch of the press [see Bar] 
Catch-line [see Direction-line] 


Catherwood, Nathaniel and John James, associated 
with the Caslon family in type-founding, 353 

Cawood, an early English printer, his device, 922 

Caxton, description of his type generally, 334; as 
exhibited in his several works, 335—337; ‘‘ the 
Boke named the Royall,” not his printing, 336 ; 
his press-work fully equal to the best of the pre- 
sent day, 337; matrices of one of his blacks in the 
possession of Messrs. Fry and Son, 401—404; en- 
graved view of the marks affixed to his publica- 
tions, op. 921 sat, 

Celestial signs [see Astronomical Signs} 

Chases for imposition, view of one in wood engrav- 
ing, 408; described, 411 2.; more particularly, 
484, 485; engraving and explanation’ of one for 
works of very large dimensions, invented by the 
author, 485; directions for dressing, 411, 412— 
535, 536; a peculiar sort requisite for stereotype- 
work, 847 

Cheeks of the press, description and engraving of, 
553 5 

China, mode and specimen of printing in, 19, 919; 
shown in its several stages in the library of the 
East India Company, 920 

Choke, at press, meaning of the term, 925 

Church, Dr., an engineer, detailed description of 
his inventions and chimeras relative to printing, 
665—680 ~ 


Clean proof, the term explained, 925 

Clicker {see Companionship] 

Close matter, what, 925 

Clymer [see Columbian Press] 

Coffin, Plank, and Cramps, description and engray- 
ing of, 566, 567 

Cogger’s press, description of, with engravings, 
653—654; the latter exhibits a strong proof of the 
superiority of India paper for working wood- 
engravings, 918 

Colby, late of Shacklewell, his improved press for 
lithography, 904 “ 

Cold-pressing more adaptable to a printing-office 
than hot-pressing, 799, 800 ; 


Collating books, 771, 772 


Collins’s Ode to Mercy, subject of, an unsuccessful 
specimen of decorative printing by Mr. Savage, 
915 
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Colon, the point, now generally disused, 436 


Colours, method of mixing and grinding with 
varnish, for ink, 603, 604 


Columbian press, Clymer’s, engraving and descrip- 
tion of, 655—657 


Colweil, late partner, and successor to Mr. Black~ 
well, in the manufacture of ink, 733 


Comma, the point, general and typographical uses 
of, 435 


Companionships formed for expediting parliamen- 
tary and similar works, observations on, including 
rules respecting taking copy, 543; making up 
letter and furniture, 545; distributing letter, 545, 
546; correcting, 546, 547; and transpositions in 
imposing, 547; regulation of companionship, the 
duty of an overseer, 706 


Compo, abbreviate term for the composition with 
which rollers and balls are now made, 623; me- 
thod of preparing, 624 

Composing-stick, its description and use, 409, 487, 
488 


Composing, strictly, as the collecting of types, pro- 
cess of, summarily described, 409, 410; observa- 
tions on, 466—478; detailed directions for, 493— 
504; precaution as to measure, 493; best method 
of attaching the type, 494; uniformity in spacing, 
495; overrunning inthe stick, 496; making up the 
page, ib.; setting notes, and miscellaneous obser- 
vations to, 505 


Composition, the first great division in the art of 
printing, summary view of, 406; the cases, 406, 
407; the frame, with bulk, galley, and chase, 
408, 409; process of composing, 409—411; im- 
posing, 411, 412; correcting, 413—[and see Case] 


Compositors, rules for their observance, 738 

Compositor’s Account Book, form of, 757 

Congreve, sir Wm., his printing machine, 705— 
708 


Cooper and Millar, patentees of the ‘* British and 
Foreign Press,” 702, 703 


Cope, Mr., description of his new-invented Press, 
683 


Copland, the elder, his two-line Great Primer fount 
noticed, 337 


Copper-plate printing, description of the process, 
with general observations, 801-—805 


Coptic type [see Matrices] 


Copy, expediency of the clear and correct prepara- 
tion of, 745 


Correct, the term explained, 925 


Correcting, a process in composition explained, 412; 
in a companionship, 546; described in detail, 745; 
author’s alterations, compositor’s and master’s 
charge for, 783—793 


Corrections, what, 925 


Cotterell, partner and successor of Mr. Jackson in 
his type-foundry, first caster of large type, 359 


Counting and pressing books, the process of, 774— 
776 


Coupling-bay of a Stanhope press [see Bar-handle} 
Cramps of the press [see Coffin] 


Crosses of a chase, pointed out in engraving, 408, 
409 


Crotchet [see Parenthesis] 


Cup and piston of a Stanhope press, 


engraving and 
description of, 641, 642 : 


Cutting up furniture [see Furniture, 535, 536) 


Dabbing, in stereotyping, method and use of, 856 
Dagger, its use as a mark of reference, 431 re CP 


sometimes used in early books for the square cross, 
432 


Day, an early printer and founder, the first who cut 
and used the Saxon character, 337, 401; his de- 
‘vice, op. 921 


Decorative printing, detail of its mode, its failures 
and successes, 911—918; its revival by Mr. 
Savage, 911; its two-fold object, 7b.; the Ist, the 
chiaro oscuro first produced by Ugo da Carpa, 7d. ; 
the 2nd, as proposed by Mr. Savage, to give fac- 
similes of drawings, 912; the plan probably 
adopted from Papillon, 7b,; the general process, 
by means of numerous blocks, en suzte, described, 
912; the early decorations, as illuminations, &c. 
of early printing, referred to the same mode, 912, 
913; specimen by the author, given to show an 
equal effect from stereotype, 913; but superior 
decoration in the coloured style, even in early 
times, undoubtedly produced by the hand, 7b.; 
great superiority in this branch of the art, in its 
very first practisers, 2d.; description of some of 
Mr. Savage’s specimens, zd. ; necessarily executed 
under the eye of an artist, 914; inquiry as to the 
probable benefit of the restored art, 915; compu- 
tation of proportionate expense with regard to 
one, a chef-d’-euvre, ib.; absolute failure of this 
specimen, the ‘‘ Mercy,” as a pictorial execution, 
7b.; proportionate relief to the eye in the complete 
success of the “ Despair,” printed in one colour, 
916; splendid effect, but enormous expense, of an 
illuminated letter of Mr. Savage’s, printed on 
blocks, 7b,; detailed observations on India paper, 
as principally applicable to decorative printing, 
916—918. [See Paper] 


‘© Despair, Cavern of,’’ subject of a most successful 
specimen of decorative printing, by Mr. Savage, 
executed on the common principle of a single 
block, 916 


Devices [see Monograms] 
Devil [see Printer’s Devil] 


Diamond type, its place in the classification of 
types, 378; specimen of, with remarks on its 
actual value, 382; surpassed in diminutiveness by 
a type since cast in France, 382; its general ap- 
plication 


Dictionaries, specific charge for the composition of, 
780 
Dibdin, reference to his remark on Rev. Mr. More’s 


work, 333; to his description of Caxton’s works, 
335 


Didot, M. Firman, the celebrated French printer, by 
some supposed the inventor of stereotype, 820; 
his application of it to logarithmic tables, 844; 
but said, by Mr. Hodgson, to have been only a 
renewal of the priuciple of Van der Mey, or that 
of soldering, 845 


Didot, M. Henri, publisher of the smallest type ac- 
tually in use, 382; his type probably the original 
of our ill-advised sharp lining type, 617 : 


Direction and Direction-line, 926; [and see Signa- 
ture] 
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Distributing, in composition, the great importance 
of attention to stated and specific directions, to ac- 
quire expedition and correctness in the practice, 
490—492 ; distributing in a companionship, 545 


Division of the same work among divers printers 
necessarily destructive of uniformity and typogra- 
phical effect, 394 n. 


Division of words, observations on and rules for, 
437—439 


Domesday type [see Matrices] 


Donkin, Mr., constructor of Brightley’s printing 
machine, 699 ; and of Bacon’s, 699—701 


Dotted figures [see Figures] 
Double, in composition, what, 926 


Double canon, or Imperial, a French and German 


type, 378 


ey ka 


! 
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Double dagger, mark of reference, 432 


Double letters, originally very numerous, but now 
only used from necessity, 392; the if abolished 
by Mr. Bell, 2.; subsequent alterations in, by 
lord Stanhope, and for what purpose, 7b. 475—480; 
general reflections on the use of ligatures, 392, 
393; arrangement of cases on the respective 
plans, 469, 470 


Double pica, an original size of Caxton’s type, 334; 
its place in the classification of types, 378 ; spe- 
cimen of it, 379; an irregular size, 384 


Dressing the chase, meaning of the term > 9263 and 
[see Chase] 

Driving out, what, 926; 
composition, 413 


Drying-room, fitted up by the author » ona new and 
Superior plan, 806—808 


sometimes necessary in 


Hast India Company, fount of Télegi type cut ‘by 
Figgins from MS. in their possession, 403; blocks 
preserved in their library, exhibiting the various 
processes of printing in China, 920 

Highteens size, various modes of imposing, 512— 
516; extra charge for imposing, 782 


Elzevirs, matrices from their Greek type in the POSe 
session of Wilson at Glasgow, 404 


Empty press, meaning of the term, 926 
Emptying the stick, directions for, 411; galley, 533, 
534 / 


Encyclopedia Metropolitana [see Scott’s Bible] 


English type, Caxton appears to have had two founts 
of this size, or of pica, 334 ; its place in the classi- 
fication of types, 358 ; supposed origin of its Ger- 
man and Dutch names stated in a specimen of 
the type itself, 380; its former proportionate price 
in composition, 779 

Engrossing type [see Matrices] 

Errata that have passed the reader’s notice, to be 
inserted at the end of the book, 413; formerly cor- 
rected with the pen, 7d. 


Ethiopic type [see Matrices] 
Etruscan type [see Matrices] 


Evans, Mr., of Pall Mall, his.assistance to the aue 
thor to trace fac-similes of Caxton’s types, 335 
Even pages, distinction of, 926 


Exclamation, note of, its power ina sentence, 436; 
sometimes mistaken forinterrogatiens, 437; prac- 
tice of the Portuguese to prevent this, 2b, 


Expediting werks [see Companionship] 


Fac-similes, of early typography, very unfaithfully 
executed by plates, 335; correct ones given from 
wood of Caxton’s types, 335; of the character of 
Doomsday Book, accurately cast by the late Mr. 
Jackson, 358; of the types of the latter, re-cast 
faithfully by Mr. Figgins. 


Faques, William, an early English printer, high 
character of his types, 337; his device, op. 921 


«© Fayttes of Armes and Chyualrie,” dne of Caxton’s 
productions with metal types, 336 


Fat-face, or fat letter, what, 926; prevalence of, in 
late works, 355 ; introduced by the late Mr. Thorne, 
360 


Fat-forme, and 

Fat-work, explanation of the terms, 926 

Feet of the press, description and engraving of, 552 
Fell, bishop, his foundry at Oxford, 342, 344 


Fergusson, James, his proposed plan for fixing the 
size of the various types, 388, 389 n. 


Fifield, one of the four exclusive founders appointed 
by Star-chamber, 338 


Figgins, an eminent. living type-founder, brief no- 
tice of, and estimate of his productions, 360; spe- 
cification of his matrices for founts of peculiar 
character (in list of Matrices), 399401; with 
distinct notices of some of them » 403 


Figures (arithmetical), great cave essential in 
casting them, 429; ineligibility of the present 
fashion of lining figures, 430; ‘italic figures for. 
merly in use, 430; scratched, used in calculations 
of division, 430, 431; their use formerly in de- 
cimal ‘calculations, 431; dotted, used in the 
‘arithmetical process of division, 7d. 


Fine printing, general consideration of, 609—621 3; 
the first impulse to, in this country, given by 
Baskerville, 609; followed by Ritchie (of whom a 
brief sketch and engraving), 610, 611; Bulmer, 
Bensley, M‘Creery, 611; and in small type by 
Messrs. Rickaby, Whittingham, and Corrall, 
612; obstacles to excellence arising from the mis- 
directed efforts of some type-founders and wood- 
engravers, 613—615; from the climate, &c. of this 
country, 615, 616; but principally from the pre- 
vailing mode of paper-making, 616; and the ex. 
travagance of the ruling taste, 616, 617; now sub- 
siding into that of real proportionate elegance, 
617, 618; specimen of monstrosities in type yet in 
use, 619; general directions for producing tine-, 
work, 6205 a pointacknowledgedly less important 
than that of the extension of the labours of the 
press, 620, 621 


Fines, the practice of imposing for neglects, &c. of 
workmen, discommended, 740 


First forme, the distinction explained, 926 


Fitzgerald, Dr., Hibernian fount cut by Mason from 
his MS. for bishop Bedel’s Bible, the matrices 
now in the possession of Fry and Son, 403 


Fly, at press, what, 926 


Flowers, ornamental type, formerly of great estima- 
tion, now almost disused, 447 


Folding for books, the process of, 772—774 

Folio, size of pages, schemes of imposition for, 505 

Follow, a term in frequent use, explained, 926 

Foot of a page, what, 926 

Foot-sticks, their disposition in imposing, 412 

Foreses of the press, description and engraving of, 
5 

Foreign names of the various sizes of type, 378 

Foreign works, price for in composition, 780 


Fork and Hook of a Stanhope press, engraving and 
description of, 644 


Forme, in composition, 412, 926; explanation of 
the term, and of planing down, 412; directions 
for making ready at press, 581—588 


Forty-eights size, various schemes of imposition for, 
526—528; charge for imposing, 782 

Forties size, scheme for imposing, 525 

Foster, Mr., ink-maker, 733; and the first who ap- 
plied the material of the Staffordshire dabbers to 
the process of inking, 623; the claim contested by 
Mr. Harrild, 630 


Foul-proof, the distinction explained, 926 


Fount of letter, what, 405, 926; list of sorts neces- 
sary to complete, 390, 391; divided into upper and 
lower case sorts, 426 


Fount cases, plan of, 4715 observations on the use 
of, 489 


Fournier, ‘ by birth, education, and profession, a 
letter-founder,” 347; valuable writings of his on 
printing, &c. 7b. 2. 


Fractions, in arithmetic, seldom kept in more than 
two sizes, 445; their chief point of excellence, 7. 


Frame for composition, engraving and explanation 
of, 408, 480 


French type (exclusive) Grosse Nompareille. Dif- 
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ference in the published seale of French types and 
their sizes as exhibited in books, 382; prices of, 
76.; their manifest inferiority to English, 383; 
except only their fancy types, and one specimen 
of script, 7b. 

French Canon type, its place in the classification of 
types, 378; size, 379; its invention and original 
application, 379, 380 


Friar, a technical term at press, explained, 589, 
629, 926 


Frisket of the press, engraving and description of, 
571, 672 | 


Fry and Pine, originators of the foundry now car- 
ried on by Fry and Son, 356; estimate of its 
merits, 7b. ; specification of their founts of pecu- 
liar characters (in list of Matrices), 399—401; 
distinct notices of several of them, 401, 402 


Fudge, in typography, explanation of the term, 926 
Full forme, what so called, 926 

Full point (period), its typographical uses, 436 
Full press, the term explained, 926 


‘Furniture, necessary to dress the chase for impo- 
sition, 411, 482; a peculiar kind required for 
stereotyping, 847, 848 


Fust and Gutenberg, the earliest printer [see Part 
I.] acknowledged to have attained to greater per- 
fection in decorative printing, than all their suc- 
cessors, 913 


Galley, in composition, view of, in the plate, 408; 
its use, 411; more particular description, 481 ; 
directions for emptying, 533,544 


Gallows and sockets of the cominon press, descrip- 
tion and engraving of, 568; gallows of a Stan- 
hope, 645 : 


Garter [see Hose] 
Gathering, in the warehouse, 770 
Gatherings [see Booking] 


Gatteaux and Aufry, their mode of stereotyping by 
sinking the type into a bed of cold metal, 877; 
another, of striking with hot metal, 878; a third, 
by casting the types, in their shape as printed, 7d. ; 
evident impracticability of this mode, 879. 


Ged, Mr., of Edinburgh, originally a goldsmith, 
822; the undoubted inventor of stereotype print- 
ing, 820; some particulars from his ‘ Memoirs,’ 
by Mr. Nichols, 821; failure of his first joint at- 
tempts with a timid printer, 7b.; his engagement 
with Messrs. Fenner and James, 26.; their licence 
from the University of Cambridge to print Bibles 
and Prayer-books, rendered nugatory by the base 
treachery of one of the partners, 822; consequent 
failure of the scheme, 7b.; subsequently returns 
to Edinburgh, where specimens of his art were 
published, 2. 


Geometrical signs [see Mathematical Signs] 
German text character [see Black Matrices] 
Germany, composition of type metal in, 371 


‘¢ Get in,” in composition, explanation of the term, 
927 ; 


Giving out paper, 763 


‘¢ Glasgow Homer,” Greek fount for, cast by Wil- 


son, 403 
‘Glue, an ingredient in the compo for rollers, 624 
Godfrey, an early English printer, his device, op, 921 
Good colour and good work, at press, what, 927 
’ Goring, an early type-founder, 342 
Gothic type [see Black Matrices] 


Grafton, an eminent early English printer, his device 


and motto, op. 921 


Grammars, Spelling-books, &¢. specific charge for 
the composition of, 782 


Great Primer, Caxton had three founts of this size, 
334; its place in the classification of types, 387; 
its size, foreign name, and original application, 
380; price in composition, 780 

Greek, the composition of, 782, 783; the most usual 
peculiar character in’ English composition, 455; 
immense number of characters formerly used in 
contractions and ligatures, 7b.; now universally 
exploded, 2b.; some few-both ornamental and 
useful, 456; the alphabet exhibited in Porsonian 
Greek, 76.; rules for placing the accents, 457, 458 ; 
Greek points, 458; charge for the composition of, 
782, 783 


‘6 Grek Abrégement,” the name of the work in 
which the secretary character was last used, in 
1534, 337 


Greek cases [see Cases] 


Greek types, first cast by the Italian printers, in 
1467 [see Matrices] 


Griffiths, Mr. Vaughan, an ink-maker of the present 
day, 733 


Grismand, one of the four exclusive founders ap- 
pointed by Star-chamber, 338 


Gros Double Canon, or Imperial, a type used only 
in France or Germany, 378 : 


Grosse Nompareille, the name of a French type, 378 
Gowers, Thomas and John, early type-founders, 342 
Gutenberg [see Fust] 


Gutter-sticks, constituent parts of furniture, their 
disposition in imposing, 411, 412; their material 
and construction, as used by the author, 482, 483; 
wood-engraving of, 483 ; 


Gypsum, or plaster of Paris, an essential material 
in the common process of stereotyping, 848 ; 
directions for the preparation of, 849, 850, 855; 
application to the type, 856 


Hair spaces, their explanation and use, 410 
Half-press, the term explained, 927 

Handle of the press [see Bar] 

Hanging up paper, 767 


Hansard, Luke, Esq. his invention to facilitate the 
working in red, 603 


Harrild, Mr., competitor with Mr. Foster in the 
claim of having originated the composition rollers, 
630 


Head, Mr., an early type founder, 344, 345 

Head ofthe press, description and engraving of, 
556, 557 ; directions for justifying it, 578, 579 

Head-bolt of the press, 557 


Head-line, a term in composition, explanation of, 
411 


Head-page, 927 

Heads and signatures, included in the measurement 
of the page, in 1793, 779 

Heap, at press, what, 927 

Heap holds out, explanation of the term, 7. 

Hebrew cases, [see Cases] 


Hebrew type [see Matrices}. The alphabet, with 
letters of resemblance, and finals, 459; the vowel 
points, 460 ; charge for composing, 782, 783 


Hibernian type [see Matrices] on 


Hodgson, Mr., of Newcastle, a printer, and author 
of an excellent * Essay on Stereotype Printing,’ 
817; detail of his calculations on the comparative 
expense of printing from stereotype and by the 
usual mode, 838—842 


Hoffman, Francois Ignace Joseph, the originator of 
stereotype in France, 872, 873; extravagant at- 
tempt of his to supersede the ordinary mode of 
composition 1a reference to stereotype, 875 


IND 


“‘ Holds out,” explanation of the term, 927 


Holland, types imported from that country in the 
beginning of the 18th century, 347, and continued 
much in use till the establishment of a foundry by 
William Caslon, 348 


Hook of a Stanhope press [see Fork] 


Hope, Mr., patentee of a press as yet in little use, 
663, 664 


Horne, Rev. T. H., incorrectness in his specimens 
of Caxton’s type, and how occasioned, 336 =» 


Horse, at press, 927 [see Bank] 
Horse, the general term, explained, 927 


Hose, garter, and hose-hooks, of the press, descrip- 
tion and engraving of, 558, 559 


Hose-hooks [see Hose] 


' Hot-pressing, an operation undertaken by printers, 
inode of, 799 ; now generally superseded by cold- 
pressing, 76.; charges for, 800 


Hours, the mode of computation by, at press, ex- 
plained, 927 


Hughes, an incipient type-founder, 361 


Hullmandel, an eminent practiser of lithography, 
888; his re-publication of M. Raucourt’s work, 
quoted, 889; extent of his capabilities in the prac- 
tice of the art, 899 x. 


Hundred and twenty-eights size, scheme for im- 
posing, 532 


Hydraulic press for cold-pressing after working ; 
description of, 799; has nearly superseded hot- 
pressing, 800 


Hyphen, laws of the use of, 437—439 


live, Mr. Jacob, printer and letter-cutter, 346; his 
singular character, 7b. n. 


Imperfections of letters, what, 927 


Imperfections to founts, necessity of their examina- 
tion by the master printer, previous to their use, 
394 

e 


Imposing, a process subsidiary to composition, ex- 
é ema 411,412; described in detail, 533—540.— 
mposing in companionsitips, 545 


Imposing-stone, on which the above process is per- 
formed, description of, 412, 481; directions for 
laying, 576, 577 


Imposition, schemes of the various sizes, viz. folio 
and common quarto, 505; broad quarto; two half- 
sheets quarto worked together, half-sheet quarto, 
sheet common octavo, 506; broad octavo, half- 
sheet common octavo, two quarter-sheets common 
octavo, two half:sheets common octavo worked 
together, octavo with two signatures, 507 ; octavo, 
Hebrew work, twelves, twelves without cutting, 
508; long twelves, half-sheet twelves without 
cutting, common half-sheet twelvés, 509; half- 
sheet twelves with two signatures, third of sheet 
of twelves with two signatures, 510; two half- 
sheets twelves worked together, sixteens with one 
signature, 511; half-sheet sixteens, eighteens with 
one signature, 512; eighteens with two, and with 
three signatures, 513; eighteens to be folded to- 
gether, and as sheet and half twelves, 514; half- 

- sheet eighteens, ditto without transposition, 515; 
sixteen pages to half-sheet eighteens, twenties, 
516; twenty-fours with two signatures, 517 ; half- 
sheet twenty-fours, ditto the sixteens way, quarter- 
sheet of twenty-fours, 518; half-sheet twenty- 
fours with two signatures, half-sheet twenty-fours 
without cutting, 519; half-sheet long twenty- 

. fours, half-sheet thirty-twos, 520; sheet of thirty- 
twos, 521; thirty-twos with four signatures, 522 ; 
half-sheet thirty-twos with two signatures, com- 
mon half-sheet thirty-twos, 523 ; half-sheetthirty- 
sixes, ditto with two signatures, 524; thirty- 

‘ sixes without cutting, forties, 525; forty-eights 
with two signatures, quarter-sheet ditto with two 
signatures, 526; half-sheet forty-eights three 
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signatures, quarter-sheet sixty-fours, 527: quarter- 
sheet forty-eights without eutting, commons 
quarter-sheet forty-eights, common quarter-sheet 
sixty-fours, 528; half-sheet sixty-fours, 529; half- 
sheet seventy-twos with three signatures, 530; 
half-sheet ninety-sixes with six signatures ; half- 
sheet hundred and twenty-eights; charges for 
imposition, 782; value of matter depending on 
the mode of, 783 


ne used to indicate the length of page, in jobs, 


Index-matter, extra charge on the composition of, 
783 5 


Ink, one of the necessaries for press-work, 414 ; 
various in quality and price, 2.; directions for 
rubbing out, 588 [see Colours]; general observa- 
tions on the manufacture of, 715; Mr. Blackwell, 
the first improver of the article, 7. 717, and 
Messrs. Martin and Co. the best manufacturers at 
present, 716,721; the necessary ingredients of good 
ink, 717; Baskerville the first discoverer of these, 
2b. 718; impediments to its general adoption, 718 ; 
Mr. Bulmer’s improved manufacture, as still 
evident in some particular works of his printing, 
2b. 719; present complete success of Mr. Martin, 
721; distinctive qualities of good ink, 722; com- 
position of Baskerville’s ink, 723, and probably 
of Bulmer’s; recipes from Rees’s Cyclapzedia, 71, 
72 n.; other directions from the French, 722 »,— 
731 ”.; Mr. Savage’s mode, 720; observations— 
address to the workmen on the application of the 
ink, 731—733; ink-makers of the day, 733 


Ink for lithography, composition and application of, 
894—896 ( 


Ink for transfers in lithography, composition of, 905 
Ink-block, engraving and description of, 573 


Inking apparatus, general observations on, 622—636 ; 
the principle (except the composition) known to 
earl Stanhope, and even to Papillon, 622; ob- 
stacles to the plan arising from ignorance in that 
respect, 2b.; accidental discovery of the indispens- 
able material, 623 ; its firstapplication to printing, 
by Mr. Foster, 7b.; extension of, by Messrs. 
Applegath and Cowper, 2b.; general directions 
for making the rollers and’balls, with the author’s 
own mode, elucidated by engravings, 624—630 ; 
competition for the honour of the application, 
630; vast advantages resulting from its adoption, 
ab. ; the changes made by its introduction in the 
relative value of labour at press. Description of 
Applegath and Cowper’s apparatus, 631,632; Mr. 
Foster’s, 663, 634; improvement in, 634, 635; 
Mr. Parkin’s inking machine, 636; Ruthven’s, 682 


Insertion, explanation of the term, 927 
Interrogation, note of, its power in a sentence, 436 
Trish type [see Matrices] 


Italic type, invented by Aldus Manutius, at Venice, 
$71; the idea taken from Petrarch’s writing, 372 ; 
executed by Francisco de Bologna, and called 

. Aldine, 2b.; the use of, secured by patents to the 
inventor, 2b.; its original application to the ex- 
traneous parts of a work, 26., and present limited 
use, 2b. ; reasons for this, 75. 373 ; peculiar delicacy 
of the character when well cut, 374 


Jackson, an eminent modern founder, brief notice 
of, and estimate of his productions, 356—359; his 
Alexandrian Greek now in the possession of Fry 
and Son, 402 


James, Thomas, type-founder, and first practiser of 
stereotype, brief notice of, 345, 346 


James, John, son of the above, ‘ the last of the Old 
English Letter Founders,’ possessed several of 
the punches of Wynkyn de Worde, 332 n., 333; 
list of the various foundries collected into his 

- concern, 346 


Jobs, charge for, in composition, 783 
Jones, an early English printer, bis device, 922 
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Jugge, an early English printer, his device, op. 921 
Junius, Mr., bis foundry given to the University of 
Oxford, 344 


Justifiers (quotation spaces), uses of, 446 
Justifying, part of the process of composition, 


explained, 410 ; a criterion ofa good workman, 2b. 


66 Keep in,” and “ Keep out,” explanation of the 
cautionary phrases, 927 


Kern of a letter, what, 2. 
Knib of a setting-rule explained, 409 


«¢ Knight of the Toure,’’ executed by Caxton with 
metal-types, 337 


Konig, M., inventor of the steam-printing machine, 
694 


Laying cases, preparatory to composition, 489 
Laying down, preparatory to imposing, explanation 
of the process, 411, 535 


Laying down a gathering, 769 


Laying up the forme for imposition, cautions and 
directions on the practice, 492 


Leads, or metal space-lines, their importance in 
composition, 447; their variety in thickness and 
length, 7b.; their powers of combination saga- 
ciously pointed out by the early founders, 448 ; 
early and frequent use of milled lead for economy 
and expedition, 76.; the serious impediments and 
objections against their use obviated by a machine 
of the author’s invention [see Machine] 


Lean-face letter, meaning of the distinction, 927 
Letter-boards [see Boards] 

“¢ Letter hangs,” meaning of the phrase, 927 
Lighting an office, best mode of, 813, 814 


Lithography, or polyautographic printing, detail of 
the process, with observations, 888—918; its 
invention by a German actor, 888, and assign- 
ment by him to M. André, 2b.; its successtul 
cultivation by the inventor, under the patronage 
of Mr. Ackermann, 75.; Mr. Hullmandel’s prac- 
tice in the art, and treatise on the subject, 2b. ; his 
re-publication of M. Raucourt’s book, i6.; diffi- 
culty of executing the printing part of the process, 
889; description of the process—Ilst, of the 
drawing, 2b.; 2nd, of the printing, 7b.; M. Sene- 
felder’s account of the accidental invention and 
maturing of the art, 890—893; the different 
materials separately considered; as, the stone, 
893, 894; the ink, 894, 895; the pens, 896, the 
general process, 76.; various difficulties and dis- 
advantages in the preparation and in the process 
pointed out, 74.—899, 906; the inventor’s fpro- 
posal to transfer the newly-printed sheets of letter- 
press to the lithographic press, 896; the inking, 
with description of the colour cylinders, 897; the 
paper, and mode of treating it in working, 898; 
the presses—scraper and cylinder, severally de- 
scribed, 899903; some improvements suggested, 
903, 904; some attempted ones by Messrs. 
Ruthven and Colby, 904; principal advantages of 
the system by the ‘ transfer and tracing manner,” 
76.905; found eminently serviceable in our own 
army, and war offices, 905; composition of the 
chemical ink for the purpose of transfer, 2b.; its 
best application in drawings to those of chalk, 
906, 907; specimens of mezzo-tinto executed on 
stone may compete with those of copper, 907 ; and 
exceed the common engraving on wood, 908; 
directions for engraving on stone, 7d.; inadapta- 
bility of the system to typographic establishments, 
7. 909 ; contrast of expense in the most ordinary 
work, 909; slight effect of its introduction on 
copper-plate printing, 910 


Livermore, present partner with Mr. Caslon in type- 
founding, 353 
Locking-wp, a process in imposing, correcting, &e. 


412,539, 540; accuracy in, peculiarly requisite in 
composiion for stereotyping, 847 


Long Primer, a type of Caxton’s, 334; its place in 
the classification of type, 378; specimen of its 
size, containing observations on its foreign names, 


381; its proportionate price, formerly in composi-. 


tion, 779 
“ Long pull,” at press, the phrase explained, 928 
Low case, meaning of the term, 7d. 
Lower case, engraved view of, 407, 408 
Lower case sorts, what, 426, 432 


Luchtman, S.and J., booksellers of Leyden, have 
still in their possession the fermes of a Bible, 
fused into plates by Van der Mey, 817, 818 


Lye, and 


Lye-brush, see 


Lye-trough, engraving and description of, with 
directions for Its use,594—596 E 


Lynn, an early English printer, his device, 922 


Machines for printing (press work), history of, 689 
—714; Mr. Nicholson’s, the original patentee, 
690, 691; description of the general machine, 
with engraving, 692—694; Mr. Konig, the in- 
ventor of steam-printing machines, 694; history 
and description of Mr. Bensley’s machine, by 
Konig, worked by steam, 76.—698; Applegath 
and Cowper’s, by Dryden, 697, and n.; Mr. 
Rutt’s, by Napier, by hand, 698, 699; Mr. 
Brightley’s, by Donkin, on the same principle, 
699; Mr. Bacon’s type revolving machine, 26.; 
Winch’s ‘* Patent for certain improvements in 
machines, 701, 702; Cooper and Millar’s, 702, 
703; Mr. Bold’s project, 704; sir William 
Congreve’s machine, 705—708 ; Mr. Parkin’s, 708, 
709, and Messrs. Spottiswoode’s, 709 ; the author’s 
hand machine, by Napier (Nay-peer), 710—713 ; 
others by the same hand, 713, 714; inadequacy of 
machines to supersede ordinary press-work, 714 


Machine for cutting brass-rule, leads, cards, &c., 
invented by the author, detailed description of, 
449, 450; immense saving in expense by its use, 
451; simple mode of using it, 75, 452 


Mackle, a term used at press, its explanation, 928 


Macklin’s Bible, a splendid specimen of the types 
of the late Mr. Jackson, and of Mr. Figgins, 
358,°359 


Madras, fount of Malabaric, cut for the College of, 
by Fry and Son, 403 


Making even, sometimes necessary in composition, 
413 


Making the measure, a preparatory process in 
composition, 409 


Making margin[see Measure] 
Making ready, at press [see Forme] 


Making up furniture and letter, in companionship, - 


545 
Making up the waste [see Waste] 
Malabaric type [see Matrices] 
Malayan type [see Matrices] 
Mallet, its use in imposing, &c. 412 


Manuscript copy, direction for casting off, 462— 
466; distinct charge for, first proposed by the 
author, rejected, but ultimately adopted by the 
trade, 785 


Margin, making, for imposition, 536—539; charge 
allowed for alteration of, 782 


Martin, William, of Birmingham, a type-founder, 
patronized by Mr. Bulmer, 360; estimate of his 
productions, 76. 361; Greek founts cut by him, 
now in the Caslon foundry, 399, 402 


Martin, Robert, of Birmingham, ink-maker to Mr. 
Bulmer, 718; his excellence in the manufacture 
of that article, 7. ‘ 


et tal 
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- Martin, Thomas, nephew of the above, his present 
decided superiority in the manufacture of ink, 
720, 721 


Master printers’ charges [see Prices] 


Mathematical, algebraical, and geometrical sorts, 
452, 453; cautions against the attempt to substitute 
for, 452; the disadvantage to compositor on these 
works, perfectly remediable, 453 


Matrices, synopsis of those in British letter foundries, 
for languages requiring peculiar characters, 399— 
401; viz. Arabic, Armenian, Coptic, Domesday, 
Engrossing, Ethiopic, Ntruscan, German, German 
Text ornamented, Greek, Alexandrian, Gothic, 
399; Hebrew,7).400; Rabbinical Hebrew, Hiber- 
nian or Irish, Malabaric, Persian or Talik, 
Philosophical (Dr. Wilkins’s), Runic, Russian, 
Russian Ancient or Sclavonian, Russian cursive 
(the common Russ), Samaritan, Sanskrit, Sans- 
kritta, Nagari or Bramin, Saxon, Sclavonian or 
Russian, 400; Swedish, Syriac, Téleg4, Turkish, 
401. For music, and do. pleine chant de quatre 
points, 2). For Blacks, 7,; with explanatory 
remarks on all the foregoing, 401—404 


Matter, meaning of the term, 928 


Matthewson, an incipient type-founder at Edinburgh, 
366 


Measure, explanation of the term, 928 
‘Medhurst’s press, description of, 652 
Medicinal signs, 455 

Metal rules, directions for their use, 442, 443 


Middleton, an early English printer, his device, op. 
922 


Millar [see Cooper} 


Miller, of Edinburgh, type-founder, most of his 
founts cut by Mr. Austin, 361 


Minion type, its place in the classification of types, 
378; specimen of, with observation, 382; formerly 
termed an irregular jsize, 383; its inferiority to 
Brevier, to which it mostly gives place, except on 
newspapers, 384 


Mitchell, a type-founder, about A. D. 1700, 344, 345 
Mixing colours for ink [see Colours] 


Mixing-pot, or shaking-tool, an implement used in 
stereotyping, 856 : 


Molasses, an ingredient in the compo for rollers, 624 


Monograms and devices of early English printers, 
some specimens of, from Mr. Home’s Biblio- 
graphy, with descriptions of, 921, 922 


Monk, at press, what, 928 


Monthly Magazine, observations in, on the compa- 
rative advantages of stereotype printing, 825 


Mores, Rev. Edward Rowe, copious extracts 
from his “ Dissertation upon English Typogra- 
bical Founders,” 332 et seqg.; brief notice of his 
ife, 332 n.; Rev. Messrs. Dibdin’s and Horne’s 
remarks on the peculiarities of his work, 333 


Morning work, charge for, by compositors, 783 ; by 
" pressinen, 789 


Moveable type printing, its distinct meaning, 405 


~ Moulding, in stereotyping, description of the process 
of, 853, 854 


Moxon, Mr. Joseph, a celebrated letter-cutter, and an 
author on typography, brief notice of, 339—341 ; 
the various improvements made by him in his 

eculiar branch of the art, 341; account of his 

oundry included in that of Robert Andrews, 343, 
344; his rules for the proportions of Roman type, 
368, and for those of his component metals, 371 ; 
his original distinction of some parts of the press, 
417 


Music type [see Matrices]; charge for, by com~ 
positor, 783 : 


** Myrrour of the World,” a book executed by 
Caxton, concluded to have been done with metal 
types, 336 . 


n (Spanish), its power and use, 428 

Nagari types [see Matrices] 

Naked forme, what, 928 

Names of type in different countries in Europe, 378 


Napier, Mr., inventor of a press rejected by the 

ociety of Arts, 657, 658; of Mr. Rutt’s steam- 

printing machine, 698, 699; the author’s machine, 
710; and several others, 713 


Nelson’s Fasts and Festivals, instanced as a work 
which has materially gained in appearance and | 
correctness by its numerous editions, 843 


Nicholas, one of the four exclusive founders ap- 
pointed by Star-chamber, 338 ; 


Nichols, a founder in 1690, 342 


Nichols, My., purchaser and publisher of Mr. 
James’s, afterwards Mr. Mores’s collection of 
early types, 332 ”.; his notes on the original work 
indispensable, 347; his ‘* Memoirs of Ged,” con- 
taining an account of that printer and inventor 
very different from that of Rev. Mr. Rowe Mores, 
appended to the book, 821 


Nicks of letters, use and importance of, 371 
Night-work, charge for, by compositor, 783 
Ninety-sixes size, scheme for imposing, 531 


Nonpareil type, its place in the classification of 
types, 378; specimen of, with remarks on its 
name and origin, 382; and general utility, 384 


Notary, an early English printer, his device, op. 923 


Notes at the foot of pages, or (bottom-notes) direc- 
tions for making up, 497, 498; charges for, 782; 
other matter included in the distinction, 72d. 


Notes at the sides of pages (side-notes), charges for, 
782 


Numeral letters, their value, 429; sometimes sup- 
plied with small capitals, and even with lower- 
case, 7. 

Nut of a Stanhope press, 640, 641 


Nut-bolt of the press, description and engraving of, 
557 


Octavo, schemes for imposing the various kinds of, 
506—508 


Odd page, the distinction explained, 928 
Off, at press, explanation of the term, 928 


Oldham, Mr. John, his new and scientific mode of 
wetting paper, 598, 599 


Oven, a requisite in stereotyping for baking the 
moulds, 860, 861 


Overrunning, a part of the operation of correcting, 
mode of, 413 


Overseer of an office, his duties, &c. 734—740; in 
constant attendance, 734; general inspection, 
735; keeping the registers of business, 75.5 regu- 
lating companionships, 736; occasional reading 
for press, 75.; revising for press, 7b.; inspecting 
the presses, 737; and warehouse-work, 737, 738 ; 
and for enforcing several specified regulations, 
738—740 ‘ 


Ouseley, sir William, Persian type cut by Figgins 
under his direction, 403 


“© Out,” and ** Out of register,” meaning of the 
terms, 928 


Oxford University, early foundry at, the matrices 
given by bishop Fell and Mr. Junius, in 1667 and 
1677—specimens of these published by the Uni- 
versity alleged to be discreditably incorrect, 344, 
345; specification of their founts in foreign cha- 
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racters, 399, 401; observations on, 403; their 
abandonment of stereotype, after the great ex- 

enses of its establishment, a proof of its general 
inapplicability, 844 


Page-cord, technical name of sealing twine, its use 
in composition, 411, 486 


Pale colour, at press, explanation of, 928 


Pallet knife, an implement of great use in stereotyp- 
ing, 857 


Pamphlet, specific charge for the composition of, 
782 


Paper, one of the necessaries in press-work,. 414 ; 
directions for wetting, including a new scientific 
method, 596—600; giving out for the press, 763 ; 
hanging up, 767; observations by Mr, Farraday, 
916; and by the author on the superiority of India 
paper for copper plates and wood cuts, 916, 918 


Paper-hangings, from blocks en suite, executed on 
- the same principle as that adopted for decorative 
printing, 912 ”. 


Papillon, probably the originator of the plan of 3 


inking by cylinders, 623 ; and probably the revivor 
of decorative printing, practised in this country 
by Mr. Savage, 912; his opinion on the plan 
adopted by the early printers, to take impressions 
of their ornamental types, 912, 913 ; 


Paragon type, its place in the classification of types, 
378; size, 379; origin of its name, 380; formerly 
deemed an irregular size, 383 


Paragraph, its comparative disuse as a mark of 
reference, 432 


Parallel, mark of reference, 432 


Parchment-balls, adequate in some cases to the 
working of colours, 603 


Parenthesis and crotchet, the purpose of, 439; 
growing into disuse, 439 


Parkin, Mr., inventor and patentee of a printing 
machine, 708, 709 


Parliamentary work, charged in composition dis- 
tinctly from ordinary work, 784 


Pearl type, its place in the classification of type, 
3783 specimen of, containing remarks on its rela- 
tive value, 382; its principal utility, 384 


Pelts, what, 928 
Pelt-balls [see Balls] 


Perkins, detailed description of his stove. peculiarly 
adapted for warming and ventilating printing 
offices, 810 


Persian or Malik types [see Matrices] 

Persic types [see Matrices] 

Petit, an early English printer, his device, op. 921 
Philosophical types [see Matrices] 


Pica type, its place in the classification of types, 
358; specimen of the size, containing conjectures 
on the origin of its foreign names, 380, 381; con- 
sidered the measure of nonpareil, 382; and of all 
sizes above French canon, 383; as well as the 
standard measure of most typographical materials, 
and why, 384 


Picks, what, 928 . 


Picture of London, instanced, as a work advantage- 
‘ous to-stereotype, 844 


Pie, in composition, what, 928 


Pingeron, M., composition used by him as the ma- 
. terial for his stereotype moulds, 873 


Piston [see Screw] 


Pitt, the celebrated Mr., reviver of the Star-chamber 
decree of typographical restriction, 339 


Planer, an implement used in imposing, 412, 486 ' 


Planing-down, a part in the process of imposing, 
412. 


Plank of the press [see Coffin] 


Platten of the common press, description and en- 
graving of 561, 562; directions for hanging it, 
577, 578; of a Stanhope, 643; of a Stanhoped 
common press, 649. 


Point-screws [see Points] 


Points, in grammar, general observations on, as 
regards correctness and uniformity in printing, 
433-—437 


Points and point-screws of the press, description 
and engraving of, 571; an. extra pair used in 
printing colours, 602; sometimes even four, of a 
peculiar kind (paste-points), in decorative printing, 
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Point-holes explained, 928 
Polyautographie printing [see Lithography] 


Polyglott (Dr. Walton’s), matrices cut for the 
Syriac type of, now in Mr. Caslon’s foundry, 401, 
- 402; Ethiopic Samaritan, in Messrs. Fry’s, 402. 
(Bagster’s) Syriac, by Fry, 403; Hebrew by 
Figgins, the smallest with points in England, 7d. 


Polyglott founders, a title given to the persons to 
whom the art of printing was exclusively confined 
by decree of Star-chamber, and subsequent enact- 
ments, 338, 339 


Porson, Professor, fount of Greek cut from his MS. 
by Fry and Son, 492 ) 

Porterat, M., his plan of stereotyping by adding a 
face of the type en creux at the other end, 879 


Posts (hind) and rails of the press, description and 
_ engraving of, 554, 555 


= 


Pouchee and Jennings, type founders, 361 


Press, the machine described, 414; with several of 
its component parts, 414—420; the Apollo press, 
Mr. Roworth’s improvement, 421; earl Stanhope’s 
press, 421—425; total and unaccountable omission 
of it in a Printer’s Grammar, 549 n.; its adequacy 
to produce the best printing, 2.; alteration in the 
designation of some of its parts, 550; first im- 
provement in the common-press, by William 
Jansen Blaew, 7d.; the figure of which for- 
merly constituted a fashionable frontispiece 
to books, ¢b.; names of the several parts of 
a common press, 551; each described in detail, 
with wood-engravings — the feet, 552; cheeks, 
553; hind posts and rails, 554; cap, 555; winter 
and head, 556; nut-bolt, 557; head-bolt, 2b. ; till, 
55853 hose, garter, and hose-hooks, 558, 559; 
spindle, 559; bar, handle, and catch, 560, 561 ; 

latten, 561, 562; carriage and ribs, 562, 563 ; the 
ore-stay, 564; spit and wheel, 565, 566; coffin, 
plank, and cramps, 566, 567; gallows and sockets, 
568; press-stone, 568, 569;.tympans, inner and 
oufer, 569, 570; points and point-screws, 571; 
frisket, 571,572; ball-stocks and ball-racks, 572 ; 
ink-block, 573; brayer and slice, 574; bank and 
horse, 26. ; directions for putting up, &c. [see Press- 
work]. improved Manual Presses, consideration 
of, 637—638 ; the Stanhope press, probably indebted 
for its principle to M. Anisson’s, 638; their ex- 
orbitant price inducing the successful compe- 
tition of Messrs. Fowler and Co., 7.; descrip- 
tion of its various parts, with engravings and 
explanations, viz. bar-handle, arbor, and coup- 
ling-bar, 639; screw, 640; nut, 2.3; nut and 
piston, 641, 642; platten, 643; fork and hook, 
644; gallows, 645; principal differences in the 
structure of the two presses, 646; application of 
the Stanhopean principle to the common press, 
647; with enlarged drawings of the principal 
adaptations—bar-handle and lever, 648; platten, 
649; description of Mr. Ruthven’s press, 650 ; 
Medhurst’s, 652; Ridley’s, 652, 653; notice of 
Mr. Prosser’s, 653, and Mr. Brown’s invention, 
7b.; De Heine’s, now Cogger’s, 653—655; the 
Columbian, 655, 656; Stafford’s, 657; Napier’s, 
657, 658; Treadwell’s, 659—661; Watts’s, 662, 
663 ; Barclay’s, 663; Hope’s, 663, 664; Church’s 
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yachines, 665—668, 674—677; Wilson’s inking 
ress, 680—682; Ruthven’s, 682, 683; Cope’s 
Ibion press, 683; Taylor’s Russel’ press, 683, 
[See Tympans]. Comparative expense of presses 
_ In present and in former times, 796 


Press-men, rules for their observance, 740; form of 
their account-book, 757 


Press-room, best relative situation for, 806 
Press-stone, directions for providing, 568, 569 


Press-work of Caxton’s time fully equal to any of 
the present day, 337; the operation of, second 
great division in the art of printing, summarily 
explained, LS i A description of the machine, 
414—420 ; [and see Press] ;' gradual improvement 
in, since the time of Baskerville, 549; directions 
relative to the process, under the heads of, putting 
up a press, 575; laying the stone, 576; setting the 
rounce, 577 ; hanging the platten, 577, 578; justi- 
fying the head, 578, 579; covering the tympans, 
579, 580; the blankets, 580,581; making ready, 
581—588 ; rubbing out ink, 588 ; beating or rolling, 
588, 589; working, including pulling, 590; turn- 
ing the heap, 593; making register, 7b.; the lye- 
trough, 594—-596; wetting paper, 596—600; 
making pelt-balls, 600, 601 ; printing other colours 
with black, 601—603; mixing and grinding colour 
with varnish, 603, 604; proofs, 604, 605; working, 
605—608 ; table for reckoning work by tokens and 
hours, 608 [see Fine Printing, Inking Som 
Improved Manual Presses]; necessity of constant 
inspection by the overseer, 737; form of the 
account-book for, 757; prices of work, 788, 789 ; 
observations on, with proposed modification, 789 
—791; abstract of common scale, 791; particular 
mode of adjusting stereotype-plates for working, 
885—887 


Presses for lithography described, 899-904; some 
late improvements in by Ruthven, and Colby of 
Shacklewell, 5. 


*¢ Press goes,” meaning of the phrase, 928 


Prices of workmen, general principles, 778, 779 

Compositors, 779—789; difference originally in 
the charges for the various sizes of type, 779 ; first 
scale fixed in 1765, 7b.; general price previously, 
#b.; inclusion of heads, &c. in casting up, In 
1793, 7b. [and see 786]; differences in sizes above 
English made in 1795, 780; advance in 1800, 7d. ; 
general adjustment of the scale, without fresh 
advance in 1805, id.; alteration in 1810, as to 
leaded works, 7d.; and in 1816, as to MSS. 7.3; 
present scale for compositors’ work, 7b., 782, 783 5 
scale of the various advances since 1785, 781; 
abstract of the scale in use, 784; several distinct 
specifications for peculiar work, 2d. ; the author’s 
original propositions respecting the classification 
of works, 785; their rejection by the trade, and the 
author’s secession in consequence, 7b.; their sub- 
sequent general adoption, 24.; his proposed dis- 
tinctions as to leaded and solid matter, 74. ; unrea- 
sonableness of charge for m or n quadrats to suit 
the leads, 786; scale of the author’s prices for 
compositors’ work, 786, 787; utility and plan of - 
compositors’ private check, 787 

Prices for pressmen, 788—791; scale of 1810 
and 1816, 788, 789; observations on the inequality 
of, proposed modification in, 791; brief analysis 
of the present scale, 7b. . 

Charge of the master to his employer, 791—800 ; 
inadequacy of Mr. Stower’s ‘¢ Printer’s Price- 
book” to the object proposed by it, 792; secresy 
on the subject hitherto observed, 7b.; and conse- 
quent mischief, 7t.; the present principle deve- 
loped, 793, et seg.; charges on composition and 
reading, 793; on corrections, 7.; table work, 2b. ; 
or works with peculiar sorts, 794; large set-offs 
against these profits, in the various out-goings, 
46.; and small ultimate compensation for capital, 
time, and skill, as to composition work ; advantages 
in these respects in earlier times, #b.; great present 
disproportion of expense and of returns, 795; 
mode of charge on press-work, 795, 796; 
great increase of charge for very superior 
work, 1b.; manifest disproportion betwixt the 
present expense and recompense, and those of 
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earlier times, 796; Mr. Luke Hansard’s estimate 
of profit and loss on printing an 8vo volume, 797; 
charges on parliamentary work, 798; charges on 
warehouse work, for hot and cold pressing, 800 
Comparison of prices for typographic and 
stereos work, 838—844; for lithographie work, 


Prima, in the business of a reader, explained, 751; 
scale of, 923 


Printers and booksellers [see Abstract of Acts] 


Printer’s devil, explanation of the term, 93; 
humorous ode to one, 298—290 


Printing, considered in relation to type-founding, 
332, et seq. [see Type-founding,. Types]; re- 
strictions on, by the Star-chamber decree, 338 ; 
renewed by act of parliament, revived in 1685, 
and discontinued in 1693, 339 

General apparatus, and process of the art 
through its various stages, divided, into Composi- 
tion, or Case, and Press work, which see 


Printing-ink [see Ink] 
Printing machines [see Machines] 


Printing-office, observations on the construction of 
a, 805—814; eligible relative situations of the 
warehouse and foundry, 805; dry store-room, and 
press-room, 806; general plans laid down for an 
office at the Cambridge University, 806; and for 
the author’s own office, 2b. et seq.; dimensions, 7d. ; 
drying-room, 807; reading-rooms, 808; wetting- 
room, 809; method of heating and ventilating, 
with engraving of Perkins’s stove, 810—813; best 
mode of lighting, 813, 814 


Proofs, their use, &c. 540, 604 


Proof-registry, recommendation and specimen of, 
735,736 


Prosser, Mr., patentee of a press of little novelty, 
653 


Prussian blue, ground with varnish to make blue ink, 
604: [and see Colours] 


Pulling, or working at press, the operation described , 
with particular directions to pressmen, 590—594 


Punch-cutting, an operation in type-founding, great 
improvement visible in, by comparison of Caxton’s 
types with those of his successor, 336; established. 
as a separate branch by a decree of Star-chamber, 
338 


Purfoot, an early English printer, his device, 922 


“ Pylgrimage of the Sowle, the,” one of Caxton’s 
early typographical productions, 335; correct fac- 
simile of the type of, zb.; supposed by Mr. 
Dibdin to have suggested the idea of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, 76. 


Pynson, Richard, his character as a typographer, 
337; his device, op. 921 : 


Quadrats, in composition, the uses of, 440, 441; 
necessity of their exact mechanical truth, 441; 
reglets, improper substitutes for, 2b. 


Quarters of formes, explanation of the term, 928 


Quarto, schemes for imposing various kinds of, 
505, 606 


Quires, imposing in, scheme of, and directions, 505 
Quoins, a part of furniture, 482; their nature and 
use in imposition, 412; engraved view of one, 484 


Quotations, in composition, great care required in 
casting, and.in cutting furniture to their size, 446 ; 
should not be cast too high, 7.; require justifiers 
to be used with them, 7d. 


Rabbinical Hebrew type [see Matrices] 


Raucourt, M., an author on lithography, quoted by 
Mr. Hullmandel, 889, 907 


Rastell, an early printer, possessor of a fount of two- 
line great primer, 337; his device, op. 921 
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Reader, or corrector, the person appointed to point 
out the errors made in composition, 412; his busi- 
ness and requisite qualifications, 741—744 ; should 
be cognizant of the languages in most frequent use, 
and well versed in the practical knowledge of the 
art, 741, 742, 748—7565 ; specification of the marks 
used for correcting (p/.) and explanation of them 
severally, 742, 744 


Reading for press, necessity of an overseer being 
qualitied for, 736 

Reading-boy, an assistant of the reader or corrector, 
his business and requisite qualifications, 751 


Reading-rooms, best situation and arrangement for, 
808 

Red, or other colours, method of printing with 
black, 601—603 

Redman, an early printer, his two-line-great. 
primer fount noticed, 337; the last who used the 
secretary character, 7d. 


Rees’s Cyclopedia, contains a calculation of the 
advantages of stereotype, by Mr. Brightly, of 
Bungay, 837 


References, their uses, 431, 432; superior letters 
preferable as such, 432 

Register-sheet explained, 928 

Registry [see Proof-registry] 

Reglets, articles of composition, 928; and “ furni- 
ture,” 441; their disposition in imposing, 412; 
improperly substituted for quadrats in white-lines, 
441 


Reiteration, what, 928 


Reviews, Magazines, &c. specific charge for the 
composition of, 782 


Revising, after first proof, a process not to be 
omitted, 752 


Revising for press, the duty of an overseer, 737 
Reynes, an early English printer, his device, op. 921 


Rickaby, Mr., noticed, as the author’s predecessor, 
and printer of Nelson’s Fasts and Festivals—[and 
see Part I.] 


Riding, a term in printing in various colours, 502 
Rise, application of the term, 928 


Rochen, a French artist, ridiculous application, or 
proposed application, by him, of the principle of 
stereotype casting, 873 


Rollers, have nearly superseded the use of balls, 414 


Roman type, first used at Rome, on Cicero’s 
“* Epistole Familiares,” 368; called by the 
Germans, Antiqua, 7b.; the type best adapted 
for typography, zb.; rules for its. proportionate 
execution laid down by Moxon, i5.; and assented 
to by Stower, 369; but not by the author, 7b, 


Rollers, composition, for inking, attempted by lord 
Stanhope, 622; successful application of them by 
Mr. Foster, 623; and by Applegath and Cowper, 
ib.; mode of preparing them, 623, 631; their 
various modes of application in inking machines, 
631—636 


Rounce of a press, directions for setting, 577 


*“ Royall Boke,” one of Caxton’s typographical 
productions, correct fac-simile of, 335 


Rubbing out ink [see Ink] 


Rubric type, the invention of Mr. Luke Hansard, 
its purpose and application, 603 


Ruby type, its place in the classification of types, 
3785 specimen of, containing remarks on its 
origin, name, &c. 382 


Rules, in composition, of various materials and 


uses, 442; [see Brass rules, Metal rules, Space 
rules] 


Runic type [see Matrices] 
** Runs on sorts,’ explanation of the phrase, 928 
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Russian types [see Matrices] 


Ruthven, Mr., inventor of an improved press for 
lithography, 904 


Ruthven’s press, description of, with an engraving, 
650, 651; self-inking apparatus for, 682, 683 


Rutt, Mr., description of his printing machine, 698 


f, the long character, with its dependant double 
letters, first disused by Mr. Bell, 393; the practice 
now generally adopted, 469; its retention in some 
University impressions, 7b. ; and on what probable 
ground, 2. ; pan of cases on this principle, 7d. 


Samaritan types [see Matrices] 
Sauscrit type [see Matrices] 


Savage, Mr., revivor, in this country, of decorative 
printing, 911; ga bats of his style of art, 911, 
912; his method of working by blocks of different 
shades, or colour, 912; probably taken from Pa- 
pillon, 2b.; his opinion of the mode of printed 
itsminations of the early style, 913; and of the 
merits of the first productions, 2b.; [and sce 
Decorative Printing]; his recipe for the manu- 
facture of ink, 725, 726 


Saxon type, first cut by Day in 1567, 337, 401; {and 
see Matrices] 

Scale, the great importance of a perfect one in the 
casting of different founts, 394 


Scale for compositors’ work, first settled in 1785, 
{and see Prices} 


Scale for Press work, 788, 789; brief analysis of, 
791; scale of the author’s prices for compositors, 
187 


Scale of measure for compositors’ work, 924 
Sclavonian type [see Matrices] 
Scott, an early English printer, his device, op. 912 


Scott’s Family’ Bible, and Encyclopedia Metropo- 
litana, instanced as works the very publication of 
which depended upon stereotyping, 837 


Scotch type-founders [see Miller, Wilson, Matthew- 
son]; their acknowledged superiority to the 
English founders, 370; attributed partly to .their 
superior mixture of metal, and partly to their 
ike ea of the old principle of the shaping of 
type, 20. 


Scratched figures [see Figures] 
Screw of a Stanhope press, 640 


Seript type, very aukward productions of the third 
William Caslon, and of Jackson, 374; little 
improvement subsequently, 7. ; till Didot’s patent 
invention, described, 374, 375; followed by 
Caslon’s improvements and simplifications, 376; 
general objections to the use of, 375 


Secretary, the name of the character in use in the 
time of Caxton, 334; last used by Redman, in 
1534, 337 . 


Section (the sign §), its prevalent use, 432 
Semicolon, its power, 436 


Senefelder, Mr. Alois, inventor of the lithographic 
system of printing, 888; which he assigned to M. 
ndré, ib.; successful patronage afforded him by 
Mr. Ackermann, 2b.; his subsequent good fortune 
in his official appointment under his own govern- 
ment (Bavaria), 7b.; his fantastic pretences to 
have acquired the knowledge of the typographic 
art in a day or two, 890; considered in’ connexion 
with his egregious blunders and ridiculous attem pts 
to improve it, .; true praise due for the perse- 
verance exhibited by him in the perfection of his 
art, 890; his very qualified claims in favour of his 
own invention, 890, 891; and description of his 
process, 891; his limited intention in the first use 
of engraved stone, 891, 892; and its accidental 
enlargement into its present objects, 892, 893 


Serres, an early English printer, his device, op. 921 
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Set-off, meaning of the term, 928 

Setting rule, an implement used in composing, 409 

Seventy-twos size, scheme for imposing, 530 

Shaking-tool [see Mixing-pot] 

Shank of a letter, what, 928 

Shears, necessary implements in composing, 486 

Sheets, taking down, 768, 769; putting by, 769 

Shooting-stick, an implement in locking-up a forme, 
description of, 412, 485; engraving of a peculiar 
one for small quoins, 486 

Siberch, an early English printer, his device, op. 922 

Side-sticks, articles of furniture, their disposition in 
imposition explained, 412; their material and 


construction.as used by the author, 482; engraved 
representation of, 483 


Signature, and signature-line, in composition, 411, 
926 

Silk-hangings, a set of, in the possession of the 
author, prove the Chinese to be the former prac- 
tisers of printing from blocks en suite, 912 n. 

Singleton, an early English printer, his device, op. 
921 

Sixteens size, modes of imposing in, 511, 512; extra 
charge for imposing, 782 

Sixty-fours, schemes for imposing, 528, 529; charge 
for imposing, 782 

Sizes of type, comparative, displayed in their re- 
spective names, 379—382 

Skinner, a type-founder about 1700, 345 

Slice, at press [see Brayer] 

Slur, what, 928 


Small capitals, particular care required to distinguish 
some of them, 427; how denoted in MS. 2d.; their 
various uses, 2b. 


Small pica type, its place in the classification of 
types, 378; origin of its English and foreign name 
conjectured, in a specimen of the typeas at present 
used, 381; formerly deemed an irregular type, 383 ; 
but now in very general use, 384 


Smonting, explanation of the term, 928 
Sockets of the press [see Gallows] 


Sorts, what, 929; the care of, the province of an 
overseer, 737 


Space-lines {see Leads] 

Space-rules, sometimes vary in thickness, yet useful 
in composition, 443 

Spaces, in composition, their uses, 441 

Spanish, at press, probable derivation and meaning 
of the term, 929 

Spelling-books [see Grammars] 

Spindle of the press, description and engraving of, 
559 ‘ 

Spit and wheel of the press, description and engraving 
of, 565, 566 

Sponge, a necessary article toa compositor, 486 

Squabble, explanation of the term, 929 

Stafford, Mr., inventor of a portable iron-press, 657 

Stanhope, an eminent patron of the typographic art, 
[see Press, Cases, Inking-apparatus, Stereotype] 

Star-chamber, court of, their decree, regulating the 
number, &c., of the letter-founders and printers, 
338 

Stem of a letter, what, 929 


Stereotype, best relative situation for the foundry in 
an office, 805; the art. revived and brought into 
practice by earl Stanhope, 815; summary descrip- 
tion of the operation, $15, 816; attempts hitherto 
fruitless to extend the art to the transfer of plates 
from .copper engravings, 816; Mr. Armstrong’s 


imagined success, 816 2.; observations on the 
origin of the invention, 816, 825; the principle 
coeval with the origin of printing, 816; the art 
itself, in its rudest method, practised, a hundred 
years ago, by Van der Mey, 817—819; palpable in- 
efficiency of his plan with regard to economy, 819 ; 
the origin of the improvement contested, 7b. 
820; but, on comparison of claims, assigned to 
Mr. Ged of Edinburgh, 821; its ill-fortune in his 
hands, and from what cause, 822; specimens of his 
plates, 823; Mr. Tilloch’s claim to the znvention 
of the same process fifty-years after, 7b.; alleged 
application of the art, by M. Didot, to logarithmic 
tables, and subsequently to various works, 824; 
his claim to the invention disallowed in point of 
time, 26.; and more especially from his mode of 
gperation, which is stated to be merely that of 

an der Mey, 75.; Mr. Wilson’s engagement 
with earl Stanhope to complete and establish the 
art, 26.; his false and uncountenanced claim to the 
merit of the invention set up for lord Stanhope, 2d. ; 
offer of the mystery to the University of Cam- 
bridge, 7b.; its present principal application, 825 

Advantages of: the art considered in detail, 825— 
845; erroneous statement on this head, published 
at an early period in the Monthly Magazine, 
825, 826; answered by Mr. Wilson, 826—828 ; 
the common objections summed up by Mr. 
Stower, 828; observations in detail by the 
author, upon the statements on both sides, 
principally grounded on Mr. Wilson’s propo- 
sitions, 829 et seg.—lst, on the comparative 
expense by wear of metal, 829, 830; end, on 
the diminution of labour in composition and 
reading, 830, 831; 3rd, the comparative expense 
of casting moveable types, and stereo plates, 
831; 4th, price of press work by either method, 
ab.; 5th, comparative expense betwixt a small 
fire-proof room for the plates, and a large ware- 
house for the paper, 832; 6th, the beauty, in 
appearance, ofthe different modes of work separately 
considered, 2b.; 7th, comparative accuracy of the 
two modes, 833—835, 8th, the comparative turn 
of work which each sort of type will bear, 835; 
9th, the supposed advantages of re-casting from 
stereotype plates, 836, 837; 10th, comparison of 
savings upon the whole, as stated in Mr. Hodgson’s 
‘s Essay,’”? 839—842; additional observations on 
the ineligibility of machinery for working stereo, 
and on the sometimes improved appearance of a 
work, from its frequent re-composition for suc- 
cessive editions, 832 —834; a great qualification in _ 
the estimation of the art, evident in its partial 
abandonment by the Universities; balanced 
statement of the real advantages, and best ap- 
plication of the invention, 844, 845 

Process of the art described in detail, 846—887; 
peculiar form of several of the types, 846; peculiar 
size of chases, 847, and mode of imposition, 70. ; 
increased attention requisite in the ordinary 
preparations for press, 7b.; instructions for the 
process from the MSS. of earl Stanhope, with 
observations by the author, on the imposing 
furniture, 74.; the gypsum, 7b.; precautions to 
avoid damp, 851, 852; to clear the moulding- 
table, 852; oiling the type, 852, 853; fixing the 
frames, 853—855; mixing the gypsum, 855; use 
of the shaking-tool, or mixing-pot, 856; discon- 
tinuous pouring of the gypsum, 7b.; dabbing, 76. 
857; cleaning of the mixing-pot and dabbing- 
brush, 857; use of the pallet-knife, 7d., and of the 
straight-edge, 74.3 time for the setting of the 
gypsum, 857, 858; some later improvements 
pointed out, 858; separation, 859; dressing, 7d., 
and baking of the mould, 860, 861; melting the 
metal, 861; process of casting, including a precise 
description of the casting pot and other tools, 23. 
—866; picking, 867; turning and dressing, 7.5 
making the metal, 868; method of avoiding the 
general unhealthiness of the process, 869 ; prefer- 
ableness of purchasing the various articles ready 
prepared, 870; view of the interior of a stereotype 
foundry, 871; various other methods of practising 
the art, more particularly by the French, 872, 
879; first attempt by Hoffman, with description 
of the material of his mould, 872, 873; M. 
Pingeron’s material, 873; frivolous application of 
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the art by Rochen, 873; substantial improvements 
by Carez, described, 874; Hoffman’s ridiculous 
attempt to save the time of pre-composition, 875 ; 
‘description of the French mode of stereotyping 
for the prevention of forgery, 876, 877; another 
mode, by M. Herhan,’ by forming a mould with 
cold metal, 877; a second method of his fe 
casting from types; en creux, 878; one by M. 
Porterat, by types, with a face at either end, one 
in relief, the other en creux, 879; Mr. Applegath’s 
method, by a metallic mould taken while semi- 
fluid, and a semi-fluid plate struck from such 
mould, 2.880; its claims to originality examined, 
880; latest English invention, applicable to 
newspapers,described in detail, 880—883; many 
points of resemblance betwixt this mode, and 
that invented by Hoffman, 

Working the plates, 884—887; blocks, and 
mode of fixing, as practised by earl Stanhope, 
884; other modes in use, 885; their ‘general 
inefficiency, 7b.; the author’s patent invention to 
remedy this defect, described, 885,886; directions 
for its use, 886, 887; recent invention by Mr. 
Fergusson to employ elastic substance, 887; 
specimen of an illuminated letter, the various 
parts of which are composed of stereotype, 913 


Stereotype-plate raisers, an invention of the author’s, 


described, 885, 886; directions for their use, | 


886, 887 
Stick [see Composing-stick] 
Stick-full, a term in composition, explained, 411 


Stock, the accumulation of, in quire-books, evinced 
in the case of Sweynheim and Pannutez 


Stone [see Imposing-stone] 


Stone, proper for lithography, description of, and 
directions for preparing, 893, 894, 897 


Stove for an office [see Perkins] 


‘Stower, his proposed plan for casting up work, 461; 
inefficiency of, 462; inadequacy of his ‘ Printer’s 
Price-book,” to the object proposed, 792; his 
statement of objections to the adoption of stereo- 
type printing, 828, 829 

Straight-edge, the name given to a tool used in 
stereotyping, for giving a flat back to the mould, 
857 


Sunday-work, charge for, by compositors, 783, and 
pressmen, 789 


Superior letters, or figures of reference, their use, 
929; preferable to the old marks, 432; and the 
Italic to the Roman, id.; directions for their 
use, 7b. 


Swedish type [see Matrices] 


Sweynheim and Pannutez, the first printers at 
Rome, inventors of the Roman type, 367, 368 ; 
their subsequent distresses, 368 , 


Swinton, Rev. Mr., a celebrated linguist, Etruscan 
types executed for him by Caslon, still in the 
Caslon foundry, 401 2. 


Syriac [see Matrices] 


Tabular; and . 
Table work, definitions and prices of, 784 
Taking down the sheets, 768, 769 
Tamoul type [see Matrices] 


Taylor, associated with Mr. Bensley to perfect the 
steam-printing machine, 695 


Technical terms used in printing, list of, with 
explanations, 929 é 


Télegti type [see Matrices] 
Terms (technical) [see Technical ternis] 
Thin space, the distinction explained, 929 


Thirty-sixes size, various modes of imposing in, 
524, 525 


¥. 


Thirty-twos size, various modes of imposing in, . 


520—523; charge for imposing, 782 


‘Thorne, a late founder, principally eminent for his 


bold job type, 360 


Thorowgood, type-founder, successor: to Mr. 
Thorne, 360; specification of his founts in foreign 
characters (in list of matrices), 399, 401; obser- 
vation on those of the German and Russian, 403 


_ Til (the mark”), its use in Portuguese words, 428 


Till of the press, description and engraving of, 558 


Tilloch, Mr., editor of the Philosophical Magazine, — 


his remarks in that work, on the first idea of 
stereotyping, by Van der Mey, 817; his erroneous 
ideas on the immaculateness of stereotyped works, 
820, 821; his own claim to the unassisted re- 
discovery of the art, rendered suspicious by the 
actual publication of the process many years 
previous, by Mr. R. Mores, 822, and 823 7.3 
assisted in perfecting the invention. by the well 
known Mr, Foulis, of Glasgow, 823; the practice 
of theart suspended by Mr. T., from circumstances 
foreign to the invention, 824, but resumed by him 
for the instruction of lord Stanhope, 7d. 


Times Newspaper, first application of steam-print- 
ing made to the, under the patronage of Mr. 
Walters, 695 | 


Title-deeds, mode of imposing the abstract of, 505 
Tottel, an early English printer, his device, 922 


Transfer and tracing in lithography [see Litho- 
graphy] 

Transposition of pages in a companionship, 547 

Treadwell’s press, description and engraving of, 659 


—661 : 
Turkish type [see Matrices] 
‘¢ Turn for a letter,” meaning of the phrase, 929 
Two-line letters, their great use, 447 


Two-line Double Pica type, its place in the classifi- 
cation of types, 378; size, 379 


Two-line English, its place in the classification o 
types, 378; size, 379 


Two-line Great Primer type, in use among the 
early printers, 337; its place in the classification 
of types, 378; size,379 \ 


Two-line Pica, its place in the classification of 
types, 378; size, 379 

Twelves ;— 

Twenties; and 


Twenty-fours, schemes for imposing, 517—520; 
extra charge for imposing, 782 


Tying up the page for imposing, directions for, 533 


Tympans, descriptions and engravings of—outer, 
559, 560; inner, 560; description of the patent 
tympans, applicable to presses of enlarged dimen- 
sions, invented by the author, 683—688 


Type-founding. Early history of the art gathered 
from Rey. E. Mores’s ‘* Dissertation,’’ 332 
et seq.; the art formerly included in that of the 
printer, 334 ; specification of the types originally 
In use in this country, by Caxton, 334, 335; very 
imperfectly represented by. impressions from 
plates, 335; separation of this branch from the 
practice of typography, 338, and division of the 
‘art into cutting, casting, and dressing, 26. ; num- 
ber of founders limited to four, 75.; their names, 
2b.; the restriction renewed by Act of Parliament, 
339; improvements ‘in letter-cutting, y Moxon, 
339—3415 account of the foundry at Oxford, given 
to the University by Fell and Junius, 342; in 
London, under Nichols, in 1690, and the Grovers 
and Goring, living in 1724; and progressively 
under Andrews, Skinner, Head, Mitchell, Thomas 
James, 345; the Westons, Ilive, and John James, 
‘¢ the last of the old English founders,” to’ Rev. 
E. Rowe Mores, the purchaser of the founts 
accumulated by the latter, 346, 347. 
Low state of type-founding in the beginning 
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of the 18th century, 347 ; the classical works of the 
country generally executed with Dutch types, 2d. ; 
fortuitous introduction of Mr. Caslon into the 
study, and consequent renovation of the art, 348 
{see Caslon, William (I)] 

Great alteration and deterioration in taste as to 
the shape of type since the time of the Caslons, 
355; fanciful and futile attempt of Mr. Basker- 
ville to establish a permanent standard, 7d. [see 
Baskerville]; notice of Messrs. Fry and Pine’s 
foundry (the original of the present Fry and Sons), 
356, and successively of those of Jackson, 7b. 359; 
Cotterell, 859; Figgins, 2b. 360; Thorne (now 
Thorowgood), 360; Martin, 7b. 361; and several 
other London and country founders, 361; and 
of Messrs. Wilson, of Glasgow, 7b.—366, and 
Miller, of Edinburgh, 366 

Considerations on the ae and shapes of 
types, 366—371; of Italic letter, $71—374, and 
Script, 374—377 

List of names, 878, and specimens of the sizes 
of type, 379—382, with general observations, in- 
cluding Mr. Fergusson’s project for fixing the 
sizes of type by an invariable principle, 382— 
389; a fount of letter, 390, 391; of double letters, 
392, 393; of the number of sorts to a founder’s 
bill, 393—395; ** Bill” for 800lb. Pica, 396, 397; 
and for Canon at 20-m,398 

Synopsis of matrices in British letter-foundries, 
for languages requiring peculiar characters; of 
music and blacks, 399—401, with explanatory 
notes, 401—404 

Dr. Church’s invention for casting type, 670— 
672: Pouchee’s patent for type-casting, 6783—680; 
Mr. Nicholson’s patent, 690 


Types, relative proportions of, various methods of 
etermining, 461; Mr. Stower’s proposed mecha~ 
nical rules, 7b.; totally inadequate to the purpose 
of casting-off copy, or casting-up pages, for which 
they were intended, 462; peculiar form of, requi- 
site for stereotype, 846 : 


Underhand, at press, explanation of the term, 929 
Upper-case, engraving of, 407 

Upper-case sorts, what, 426 

Upperhand, at press, the term explained, 929 


Valancy’s Irish Grammar, characters of a fount cut 
by Figgins, copied from, 403, 


Van der Mey, inventor of a rude species of stereo- 
type by soldering the types together after impo- 
sition, 817, 818 

Vantage, in typography, what, 929 

Varnish [see Colours] 


Vermilion, an ingredient of the best red ink, 603; 
{and see Colours] 


Volumes of a work, to be considered distinctly in 
compositor’s charges, 783 


A 
w, a marked letter used in Welsh, 428 


' Walpergen, an early type-founder, 342 
Walters [see Times] 


Walton [see Polyglott] 


Warehouse department, general directions for the 
management of, 762—777; viz. business of a 
warehouseman, 762,763; giving out paper, 763— 
767; hanging up, 767, 768; taking down, 768, 
769; putting by, 769; laying down, 769,770; for 
gathering 770, 771; collating, 771, 772; folding, 
772—774; counting and pressing, 774—776; 


‘ THE 


making up waste, 776; booking the gatherings, 2b. 
777; best relative situation of a warehouse, 801 


Waste, explanation of the term, 776; process of 
making up the, 801 

Watts, Mr., patentee of an invention for an inking 
press, 662, 663 


Wetting-room, observations on the importance of 
attention to, 809; best situation for, 810 


Whatman’s yellow-wove royal paper introduced to 
the public in Ritchie’s classics, 610 


Wheel of the press [see Spit], 


Whitchurch, an early English printer, his device, 
921 


White-line ;— 
White-page; and 
White-paper, their several definitions, 929 


Whitgift, archbishop, a patron of John Day, an 
early printer, who encouraged him to cut and use 
the Saxon character, 337; afterwards a restrictor 
of the freedom of the press, 339 


Wilkins, Dr., a celebrated orientalist, Coptic, and 
Sanscrit types, cut for him, now in the Caslon 
foundry, 401; Arabic, in that of Fry and Son, 402 


Wilson, type-founder of Glasgow, brief memoir of, 
362—366; specification of his founts of foreign 
character, 399—401; separate notice of his 
<‘ Homer” and “ Elzevir Greeks,” 404; most of 
his founts cut by Mr. Austin, 361 


Wilson, Mr., a respectable London printer, in 
conjunction with earl Stanhope, brou ht to com- 
pletion the art of stereotyping, 824 ; the invention 
of which he very flatteringly and unjustly ascribed 
to his lordship, 2b.; his statement in favour of the 
art, 826—828, considered by the author, under its 
several propositions, 829—845; [and see Stereo- 
type] 

Wilson, Mr. Hugh, inventor of a self-inking press, 
680—682 


Winch’s machine, description of, 701, 702 


Lappe of the press, description and engraving of, 


Wolfe, an early English printer, matrices of his 
black in the possession of Fry, 401, 404; his 
device, 17 ‘ 


Wolfe, an early printer (printer to the city), his 
device, 17 


Wood-engravings, stereotype particularly useful for 
the multiplication of, 845; lithographic transfers 
greatly superior to their originals in point of 
execution, 907,908; superiority of India paper for 
working from thein, 917, 918 ; 


Woodfall, Mr. George, originally: associated with 
Mr. Bensley to bring forward the steam-printing 
machine, 695 

Worde, Wynkyn de, his punches, matrices, and 
types, purchased by Rev. Mr. Mores, and subse- 
quently by Mr. Nichols, 332; high character of 
his types, 337; his marks and devices, 17 


Work-book, plan of, for a compositor, 778 


Working at press, directions for, 605—608; [and 
see Pulling) 


Wright, one of the four exclusive founders appointed 
by Star-chamber, 338 


Wyer, an early printer, his two-line great primer 
fount noticed, 337; his device, 17 


¥, a marked letter which occurs in Welsh, 428 


END. 
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